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| ARTICLE I. 
THE REFORMATION, THE WORK OF GOD. 
By Prof. J. A. Brown, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


- Very different are the views entertained of that great re- 
ligious revolution. ‘That it was one of the greatest events in 
the history of human affairs, they only can doubt who are 
entirely ignorant of what changes socially, politically, and 
religiously, it has brought about. It has entirely changed 
the character of nations and the course of history ; it has 
affected, as no other occurrence has, since the coming of 
' Christ, the present and future destiny ‘of mankind. Roman- 
ists profess to regard it as a great apostasy from the true 
faith. Semi-Romanists, Tractarians, Puseyites, speak of it 
sneeringly as a failure. Some of the children of that Refor- 
mation begin to speak of it disparagingly, as though the 


work had not been well done, or had been overdone. We 


believe it to have been the work of God, commenced, carried 


forward, and completed by him, the brightest display of the 


powerful workings of God’s truth and God’s spirit, since the 
days of the apostles. If God has ever signally interposed on 
behalf of his Church, he did, in that Reformation, which 


millions have pronounced the blessed Reformation. That it 


was the work of God may be seen: 
Vout. XVI. No. 61. 1 
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I. In the instrumentality employed. Nothing more sure- 
ly indicates the hand of God, than the means by which he 
accomplishes his purposes. He is known by the instrument 
employed, as well as by the judgment he executes. He “will 
not save by bow, nor by sword, nor by battle, by horses, nor 
by horsemen.” Such an instrumentality is employed that 
‘the excellency of the power may appear to be of God.” 

When a corrupt Church was to be reformed Pay was a 
great variety of means that might have been Called into 
requisition. God could have shaken Christendom with an 
earthquake, and turned the hearts of the mightiest princes 
in favor of the truth. England, France, Spain, any or all 
of them, might have furnished a home for the Reformation, 
and protected it by their power. Or some of the most pow- 
erful rulers of Europe might have been constrained to take 
the lead in overturning a system of deception and oppression, 
and establishing the truth. But no such instrumentality was 
employed. Kings and priices were permitted to remain in 
darkness and opposed to the truth. God does not thus work. 
When he wished to separate a people unto himself, it was 
not by singling out some great nation that he accomplished 
his purposes, but by calling Abraham, and making him head 
of the chosen seed. When some one was to be selected to 
lead Israel from Egyptian bondage to the possession of Ca- 
naan, the head of none of the families was chosen ; but a 
child that had been exposed to death on the Nile, was pre- 
served and reared for the purpose. The men who laid the 
foundation of the everlasting kingdom were poor fishermen. 
Thus God works. ‘He hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world, to confound the wise: and weak things of the world 
to confound the things that are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are: that no flesh should glory in his presence.”’ 

Thus God acted in selecting the instruments for the great 
Reformation. Passing by kings and princes and men of 
renown, he singled out humble, obscure men, and raised 
them up to show his power. The majestic oak of the forest 
grows from the little acorn that falls into the earth. The 
mighty river has its source in some little fountain springing 
up.in the mountain side. A little steam propels onward the 
engine dragging in its train hundreds of iron chariots. The 
Reformation, so far as man is concerned, owed its existence 
to what were apparently the feeblest agents. Wickliffe, 
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* 
Huss, and Jerome, though men of might, like the prophets 
of old, yet were not among the great ones of the earth. The 
latter two were put to death for attempting to reform the 
Church; and the former, though he escaped a violent death, 
did not escape cruel persecution ; and his enemies failing to 
wreak their full vengeance on him whilst living, dug up and 
burned his bones when dead. These men were the forerun- 
ners of the Great Reformer. They had glimpses of what was 
coming, but they died without beholding the triumph of 
truth. 

On the 10th of November, 1483, of humble, but respecta- 
ble parentage, was born Martin Luther. No sounding of 
trumpets, or firing of cannon, or proclamation of heralds, 
announced that the man was born, whom Providence design- 
ed to employ toshake the Church andthe world. His birth 
occasioned no more excitement than that of any other of: the 
millions who were born the same year. His father was a 
poor miner, and both of his parents were compelled to toil. 
hard to secure the means necessary to reara family. What 
it is to be reared in the lap of indulgence, or to be‘‘clothed 
in purple and fine linen and fare sumptously,”’ Luther never 
knew. From his earliest childhood he was inured to pover- 
ty, self denial, and toil. When sent to school at Magdeburg 
he had to sing for his bread, and when that source of support 
failed, returned home disheartened and pressed with poverty. 
The same career he tried at Hisenach, and with about the 
game success, until a pious lady took pity on him and receiv- 
ed him into her family. Thus did Luther struggle, and no- 
bly struggle with poverty, until his father’s improved circum- 
stances enabled him to send his son to the university. 

Now how unlikely an instrument does this seem for the 
accomplishment of such a work! A poor miner’s son, the 
father at work and the child singing in the streets for bread. 
Look at him, and then think of the many noble youths, 
heirs of power and wealth, and how much rather would we 
expect that some one of these should be chosen! What can 
this poor boy do to effect a change in the religion of millions, 
or how can he withstand the tide of opposition which must 
meet the man who attempts such work ? These are the reflec- 
tions that would naturally arise when thinking of such a 
work by such means. Had some one predicted at the birth 
of Luther that be would reform the Church and shake the 
world, it would have been looked upon as one of the idle and 
foolish predictions common on such occasions. It must have 
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appeared utterly incredible that the poor miner’s child, or 
that humbly clad boy, singing for bread, would make Popes 
and Kings tremble on their thrones. 

Bat “God’s ways are not as our ways.” Man to accom- 
plish great ends must have great means. But God brings 
about his purposes with the feeblest instrumentality. ‘He 
puts down the mighty from their seats and exalts them of 
low degree.” He chose none of the great or noble as leader 
in the great work of restoring the pure religion to the world, 
but raised up one from the dust and made him stand before” 
kings and princes. 

In this we find our first proof that the Reformation was a 
work of God. Had it been brought about by kings and rulers 
it might have been regarded as the work of man. The instru- 
mentality might have been judged equal to the undertaking. 
Had decrees gone forth from every high place of power to 
abandon their corrupt forms of worship and to return to a 
pure Christianity, we would not have wondered to see a 
change. But when we see all this brought about by men 
whom kings at first thought beneath their notice, we are con- 
strained to say—vt is the Lord, He hath wrought marvellous 
things. It accords with all God’s other doings. It is alto- 
gether unlike the work of man. The deliverance of the Is- 
raelites under the guidance of Moses, the victory of Gideon 
with his three hundred men, the planting of the Church by 
twelve fishermen, do not more clearly indicate the hand of 
God, than does the great Reformation under Luther. We 
pity those who can see in Luther nothing more thana wild 
fanatic, or ambitious ecclesiastic, or turbulent religious dem- 
agogue. And equally do we pity those who see nothing in 
the work, which he accomplished, to admire. Very far are we 
from anything like hero, priest, or saint worship. But we 
would not be so blind and stupid as not to admire the man 
whom God raised up to do His work, or as not to see in the 
whole affair the hand of God. In spite of all enemies the 
name of Luther must and will stand among the most illustri- 
ous names in history, a name that ought to be engraven on 
every heart because associated with all that is dear in Chris- 
tianity. 

II. From the manner in which this instrumentality was 
prepared and brought into action. It is not desiened to con- 
vey the idea that the Reformation was accomplished by Luth- 
er alone. But he was the leading instrument. ‘And if 
the selection of the instrument showed the hand of God, it 
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was equally re inits preparation. Nothing could have 
been farther from the mind of Luther and his friends than 
the career he fulfilled. Step by step was he led on by Pro- 
vidence without any settled plan on his own part. Tt was 
entirely a matter of divine guidance that he came into hos- 
tile contact with the Church and continued, until it resulted 
in establishing the cause of Protestantism, It is indeed re- 
corded that John Luther was accustomed ‘to pray fervently 
and loudly at the bedside of his child, that the Almighty 
would make his son a partaker of his grace, and would re- 
member his great name, and promote the propagation of 
purer doctrine than was then taught, through the instrumen- 
tality of the child before him.” But notwithstanding this 
prayer, neither father nor child seems to have had any idea 
of what God designed to accomplish, or to have aimed 
at any such end. Luther was led by a way that he knew 
not. 

Luther’s father designed him for the profession of law, and 
looked forward with fond hopes, to the honor he would con- 
fer upon his family. History records how severe was the 
trial, and how bitter the disappointment when Luther determ- 
ined to abandon this profession. All the fondly cherished 
hopes of the father were blasted; and so averse was he to 
the change, that he would not be reconciled to his son for 
years. He felt as many other parents, whose minds are so 
worldly, when they see a promising child, foregoing all the 
golden promises of the world, for the self-denials of religion, 
Neither Luther nor his father desizned that he should be de- 
voted to the ministry of Christ. The father had ambitious 
designs, and the son was no doubt a partaker of his hopes. 

But God had ordered otherwise. Jeremiah from birth he 
had separated to be a prophet, and Luther he designed to 

‘raise up a fallen Church. It cannot be charged upon Luther 
that he ran without being called—for it was against his own 
intentions, and the wishes of his friends that he abandoned 
all worldly hopes for the sake of Christ. Two occurrences 
seemed to have determined the mind of Luther to forsake 
the world. The one was the sudden death of a most inti- 
mate friend and companion. The other was his being over- 
taken in a violent thunder-storm which threatened his life. 
Anguish and terror seized hold of him, and prostrating him- 
self to the earth he vowed if God would only spare his life, 
to devote it to him. This was a turning point in the career 
of Luther—and we may see in it something very similar to 
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the call which Paul received from heaven. Both were smit- 
ten to the earth by the awful displays of divine power and 
majesty. Both in that hour yielded to the call of God. 

But Luther’s call did not point eut to him so clearly the 
path of duty. He knew nothing at this time better than 
the corrupt Church of Rome. He was still in darkness and 
bondage. His mind was not yet enlightened by the word 
and spirit of God, nor had Christ made him free. He de- 
termines to enter a convent and become 2 monk. With this 
design he bade farewell to the world, and entered a cloister 
at Erfurt. What took place there is too well known to need 
recital. He soon discovered that peace and happiness are not 
to be found in ceremonial observances. Spiritual anguish and 
wretchedness he endured until gradually he obtained a know- 
ledge of the true way of life and cast his needy, perishing 
soul upon Jesus Christ—and there he found peace. 

At this time the Church of Rome did not possess a more 
devoted or dutiful son than Luther. He idolized the Church. 
The idea of separation from the Church would, have 
filled his soul with shuddering and dread. Even long 
after this he testified his love for the Church and his unwilling- 
ness to be separated from what he deemed the only ark of 
safety. He commenced preaching with as little idea of aban- 
doning that Church, as Paul had of renouncing Judaism 
when he set out for Damascus. It required many years and 
painful struggles before he could bring himself to the point 
of a separation, and to fight the battles of the Lord with no 
other leader but Christ. When other difficulties were over- 
come he still had this one—‘‘the Church ought to be obeyed.” 
And so great was his reverence for the Church, that he assures 
us, had he at that time opposed the Pope as he did afterwards 
he would have expected the earth to swallow him up alive, . 
like Korah and Abiram. Even after he had come to an open 
encounter with Tetzel he wrote to the Pope a most humbling 
letter. “Prostrate at the feet of thy blessedness, I offer my- 
self to thee, with all that Iam, and that I have. Kill me, 
or make me alive; call, or recall; approve, or reprove, as 
shall please thee. I will acknowledge thy voice, as the voice 
of Christ presiding and speaking in thee.” 

Language could not express more humble submission. He 
was ready to do anything the Pope might demand. But he 
was in God's -hands and was preparing for the task of oppos- 
ing Popes and Kings. Peter was once so much afraid of men 
that he denied his Lord. But Christ strengthened him, and 
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then he confessed him before his enemies, and died for his 
cause. So Luther was strengthened, and acquired courage 
to oppose the Pope, brave his anger, risk his power—all for 
Christ and his truth. This, however, was not his design, 
and he was only led to it by an irresistible power. He was 
made to feel that he must obey God rather than men. 

We cannot now follow the Great Reformer in his career, 
to recount his trials and triumphs. We have seen how he 
was prepared by God and led almost unwillingly to the work. 
No such intention was in his mind, but he simply followed 
the leadings of God’s providence, and word, and Spirit. He 
did not lay down a-course, or determine on the accomplish- 
ment of a certain design; he was only aiming at truth and 
the glory of God, and to such results he was led. In this 
he showed himself entirely different from men who have 
some design of their own to accomplish. ‘The founder of 
Jerusalem devised a plan and then vigorously carried it out, 
and this is the ordinary course of men who are not under the 
divine guidance. Luther with a genuine and steadfast trust 
in God committed his ways unto him and followed whither 
he led. From the very beginning to the end of his course, 
we cannot help but see that God was leading him, and quali- 
fying him to perform his will. This is our second proof 
that the Reformation was a work of God. Luther was pre- 
pared for it, as were the apostles to preach Christ. Gradu- 
ally were they withdrawn from Judaism and emboldened to 
hazard all for their Redeemer. Gradually was Luther 
withdrawn from Rome, and prepared to preach and defend a 
pure gospel. 

Ill. From the means employed in effecting it. Most sys- 
tems of religion have been established or reformations made 
by the civil authorities. The strong arm of the law has been 
invoked to compel men to yield obedience to some form of 
worship. All the various religions of Paganism are estab- 
lished and sustained by law. Mohammedanism was propa- 
gated at the edge of the sword. The Koran, or death was 
the dreadful alternative. When Christ would establish his 
religion and make it universal, he said, “Go preach the 
gospel to every creature.’”” He placed no other means at 
their disposal but the preaching of the truth. This Paul de- 
clares to be the power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. ‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
spiritual, and mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” ‘This was the very means employed in the 
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Reformation. It is not needful for us to maintain that there 
was in no instance any thing inconsistent with this; or that 
the Reformers never committed any errors in carrying for- 
ward their work. They were men, and liable to err. They — 
did not always show a proper understanding of true religious 
liberty. There may have been attempts to constrain or force 
men in religious matter. Allowances must be made. What 
we maintain is that the means employed were such as God 
has appointed and blessed. 

The great.means employed was divine truth. The Refor- 
mation was a bringing the truth to light. For ages it har: 
been almost concealed. The Bible was almost an unknown 
book—preaching the gospel was nearly abandoned. These 
weapons which had been employed by Paul and Augustine 
were seized hold of by Luther, and employed with wonderf:. 
success. As soon as Luther felt authorized he ascended t’ 3 
pulpit and began to proclaim the well-nigh-forgotten doc- 
trines of the gospel. In an old modern chapel in the square 
at Wittenberg, thirty by twenty feet, with a plank pulpit 
three feet high, Luther began to preach. How strange it 
seems, that fifteen centuries after Paul, preaching should be 
so little valued. The apostles began to preach in an upper 
room, and in such other places as opportunity afforded. Lu- 
ther began in this humble old frame building, but from that 
humble beginning the divine appointment of saving men by 
the foolishness of preaching was again revived. ‘To us, with 
ten thousand pulpits resounding with the doctrines of salva- 
tion, it seems almost impossible that preaching should have 
been abandoned in the Church. But so it was, and to Luth- 
er under God we owe the revival of Christ’s appointment of 
preaching the gospel. 

The spread of truth was not confined to preaching. The 
pen and press were employed with great vigor. Books and 
and tracts were scattered among the people. The Bible was 
translated into the common language and the people encour- 
aged to read. The whole Bible and parts of the Bible were 
published and circulated ag rapidly as possible. The distri- 
bution of the Bible and religious publications is not a recent 
device. Centuries ago in the Reformation, colporteurs were 
employed to circulate divine truth among the masses. 

We have said the means employed was divine truth. The 
great cardinal doctrines of salvation were again brought out 
with the prominence which had been given them by the apos- 
tles. ‘The doctrine of justification by faith was pronounced 
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by Teitie the doctrine of astanding or falling Church, Never 
since the preaching of Paul had more prominence been giv- 
en to’'this and kindred truths. Fallen, guilty man was bid- 
den not to rely on his own works, but solely on the righteous- 
ness which is by faith in Jesus Sree Luther himself had 
felt the power of this doctrine in imparting peace and confi- 
dence to his own soul, and he made it known to others as the 
saving truth of God. 

The Reformers did not rely on anything else but the word 
and Spirit of God for success. The civil rulers, whilst in 
some instances they lent their countenance and support, 
were not relied on for success. The cause they knew de- 
pended on God, and it was left to its own merits and his al- 
mighty aid. And now if we are warranted in saying that 
be preaching of the gospel by the apostles was a ee of 
God, or that the efforts now made by the Christian Church 
to spread a pure Christianity over ‘the earth, is a work of 
God, we are constrained to the same eoreinaen in regard to 
the Great Reformation. The work, in the means employed, 
was of the very same character as that performed by the 
apostles, and the same as that in which the Church is now 
engaged. We cannot think or speak lightly of what the 
Reformers did, without condemning ourselves and casting re- 
proach upon Christ and: his apostles. ‘To them are we in- 
debted for all that we hold most dear as the disciples of our 
divine Redeemer. 

IV. From its results. The rule of Christ may be applied 
here, to judge the tree by its fruits. There has time enough 
elapsed to enable us to form an intelligent opinion as to the 
good or the evil resulting from the Reformation. Our judg- 
ment in this matter will be influenced by our position, wheth- 
er we are Protestants or Romanists. But if it be objected, 
that we are partial judges, an appeal may be made to the 
eens of history. And if there is any one thing which 

tands out clear and prominent on the face of history, it is 
the great and giorious results flowing from the Reformation. 
All of these results we cannot enumerate, nor can we speak 
of any of them now at length, but we know that in every- 

thing that pertains to the best interests of mankind for time 
and eternity, there has been a wonderful improvement. In- 
dividually, socially, politically, intellectually, morally, relig- 
iously, the condition of the world, so far as reached by the 
Reformation, has been bettered to a degree that is incalcula- 
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ble. Among the most marked results, and upon which we 
may dwell for a moment, we mention 

j. Civil and religious freedom. A greater foe to both of 
these has never existed on the earth than the Romish Church. 
Before the Reformation began, civil and religious freedom 
were unknown. Mankind were held in bondage, the most 
galling and crushing. Noman dared even to think for him- 
self. His faith and worship, his religion and politics, were 
all manufactured to hand, and must be accepted whether 
they suited or not. Perhaps in no period of the world’s his- 
tory from the creation down, has the condition of mankind 
been more abject and degraded than that immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation. But then mankind were taught to 
know and feel their rights. The shackles were broken off, 
and no lord was acknowledged save God. To satisfy our 
minds on this point, we need but trace the history of four 
centuries. Just compare or contrast, Italy, France, Spain, 
Treland and Mexico, with Switzerland, England, Germany, 
Scotland, and the United States. Contrast countries where 
the Romish and where the Protestant religions prevail and 
we will be satisfied. The one is the enemy, the other the 
friend of civil and religious freedom. We assert nothing 
which could not be easily proved when we say that all we 
are, as a great, free and happy people, can be traced to the 
Reformation. a. 

2. A mighty impulse has been given to the human mind 
which is seen in the progress of science, literature and what- 
ever concerns worldly greatness. It would perhaps be too 
much to ascribe all the wonderful advance of science and art 
for three centuries to the Reformation; but no impartial, in- 
telligent person will refuse to admit its powerful fndleshud 
Previous to this the mind had been fettered and cramped ; 
now it is allowed the freest scope. Our colleges and schools, 
our various institutions for the promotion of human happi- 
ness, a free press, and a thousand other things are all the 
legitimate fruits of the unfettering of the human mind, and 
allowing men to think and act for themselves as res onsible 
to God, and not to man. P 

3. But the greatest blessings by far are of a religious 
character, The restoration of the truth, and the privile e 
of knowing, loving, and worshipping God. We know aed 
it is to have our Bibles, with entire freedom to consult the 
word of God as we please, to have sanctuaries where we can 
worship God in simplicity and without fear, to have entire 
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religious freedom, and none to harm. This is the most glorious 
result of the blessed Reformation. Go to the priest-ridden, 
enervated Italy, down-trodden, crushed Ireland, ignorant and 
treacherous Spain, unhappy France, and then turn to Pro- 
testant countries to see what we have gained. Our Churches, 
our Sabbath schools, our Bible classes, our meetings for 
prayer, our free Christian society, what blessings! These 
are the legacies we have received from the Reformers. May 
our hearts cease to beat when we despise these men, or what, 
under God, they have done for the cause of human happi- 
ness. 


ARTICLE IL. 


On the Origin of Spectes by means of Natural Selections, 
or the Preservation of Favored Races in the struggle for 
Life. By Cuartes Darwin, M. A., Lellow of the Royal 
Geological, Linnean, §c., Societies. Author of Journal 
of Researches, during H. M. 8. Beadle’s voyage round 
the World. London: John Murray, 1859. pp. 502, New 
York : D. Appleton. 


By Rev. Epwarp ¥’. Wituiams, A. M., Uxbridge, Mass. 


There has long been a wide diversity of opinion among 
Naturalists in regard to the Origin of Species. Hence the 
publication of the views of such a philosopher as Mr. Dar- 
win, upon this subject could not but attract universal atten- 
tion, and elicit the most varied criticism. “The positions he 
has taken have been reviewed by some writers with evident 
unfairness, and with so much bitterness of spirit as to lead 
one to suspect the existence in the reviewer's mind, of a 
lurking jealousy of the author’s well established reputation. 
While others gladly welcoming anything that can furnish the 
least ground for doubting the strict accuracy of the Mosaic 
record, have loudly applauded the ‘‘new theory” and have 
earnestly striven to establish the truth of the statements 
which Mr. Darwin adduces asthe facts upon which rest his 
theory. 

And yet no two of these reviewers exactly agree. Their 
confidence is either shaken in the ordinarily received theory 
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of Species, and they employ their ingenuity in inventing 
new theories, or they doggedly refuse to give up their pre- 
viously formed opinions and fail to show a proper amount of 

candor in the consideration of the facts brought to their no- 
“tice in the work they undertake to criticise. Still we are 
glad that Mr. Darwin’s Book on the “Origin of Species by 
Natural Selection,” has appeared. Its publication was time- 
ly, and has been productive of good. The book has been 
extensively circulated and quite extensively read. Its opin- 
ions have been discussed in Quarterlies, and Monthlies, and 
Dailies, until the larger portion of the reading publie has 
become familiar with them. Thousands have had their in- 
terest in science awakened or increased by the ingenious spec- 
ulations of the English Naturalist. Many, beside profound 
students of Nature, have weighed the arguments employed, 
and pronounced judgment upon the conclusions reached. 
And almost every one who has read the book, has been as- 
tonished at the vast amount and endless variety of informa- 
tion it contains ; charmed by the simplicity and transparent 
clearness of the style, and favorably impressed by the seem- 
ing modesty and diffidence of the Author. We are tempted 
to quote some of the beautiful passages, in which the book 
abounds, and to present some of the most wonderfa! results 
to which Mr. Darwin’s observations and discoveries have led 
him. But our purpose in writing this article is not to please 
merely, but to show by a somewhat extended comparison of 
the opinions of distinguished Naturalists, in regard to the 
Origin of Species, that nothing has yet been discovered, no 
argument yet advanced, which should shake our belief in the 
old theory of the cmmutadility of Species. 

Adopting the classification of Agassiz, we have Ist those 
Naturalists who explain the Origin of Species, by admitting 
that all organized beings are created, that is to say, endowed 
from the beginning of their existence with all their charac- 
teristics, and 2dly those who assume that they arise sponta- 
neously. In the first class are to be placed such Naturalists 
as Cuvier, Prichard, Agassiz and Dana; though each differs 
to a certain extent from the others in his definition of the 
word Species, the point around which the real difficulty cen- 
tres. In the second class are all those who believe in the 
theory of spontaneous generation, a theory: proposed many 
years ago by DeMaillet and which for a time found many 
adherents, but which has to a great degree been supplanted 
by the transmutation theory of Mr. Darwin. 
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The definition given by the advocates of what may be 
termed the direct ereative theory, are the following : that of 
Cuvier, who says, ‘“‘We are under the necessity of “admitting 
the existence of certain forms which have perpetuated themn- 
selves from the beginning of the world, without exceeding 
the limits first prescribed ; all the individuals belonging to 
one of these forms constitutes what is termed a species.’ 
Allied to this is the definition of DeCVandolle, who says, ‘“*‘We 
write under the designation of Species, all those aed iatvels 
who mutually bear to each other so close a resemblance, as 
admits of our supposing that they may have arisen from a 
single pair.’’ According to these definitions the test of 
species is constancy of peculiarities. The definitions are unsatis- 
factory, in that they do not tell us what species is, or give us 
any means of discriminating between species and permanent 
varieties : 2. another class of definitions makes community 
of descent, the criterion of species. Dr. Prichard says: “Un- 
der the term species are included all those animals which in 
the first instance are supposed to have arisen from a single 
pair.” Dr. Carpenter writes, “When it can be shown that 
two races have hada separate origin, they are regarded as of 
different species ;” in the absence of such proof, they,are to 
be considered as of the same species. We are not quite sat- 
isfied with these definitions, for 1. in most cases community 
of origin either cannot be proved, or is the very thing to be 
proved; and 2. diversity of origin is not necessarily proof 
of diversity of species* 

3. Another class of definitions, proposed by some of 
the advocates of the direct creative theory, regards difierent 
species as nothing but different primordial forms, and to this 
opinion Agassiz, insome of his writings seems to lean. But 
the difficulty is, to determine what forms are primordial. 
In his earlier writings, Agassiz looked upon species as ‘a 

henomenon, dependent upon the ¢mmaterial nature.” In 
the last volume of his contributions to the Natural History 
of the U. S. A., he says, that “species have no natural ex- 
istence, yet they exist as categories of thought, in the same 
way as genera, families, orders, classes, and branches of the 
animal kingdom, and yet he seems to admit, that individuals 
of @ species may vary widely ; while the immaterial principle, 
the characteristic of species can never change. 4. The last 
definition which we will bring forward, is that proposed by 

*Vide Biblical Repository, Jan. 1859, Art. Unity of the Human 
Race. 
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‘ 

Prof. Dana, and the one generally adopted. “Species are 
the units of Nature.” A species is a specific amount or 
condition of concentrated force, defined in the act or law of 
creation. These characteristics are essential in a species, in 
originality, i. e. immediate creation by the hand of God, 2. 
universality, i. e. each individual of a species must possess 
the characteristics of the whole species ; and 3. permanence, 
or immutability, i. e. no individual of one species can pene- 
trate an individual of another species. 

Before giving Mr. Darwin’s theory at length, it may be 
well, just for completeness, to remark that Prof. Parsons, of 
Cambridge, has prepared to account for the existence of 
species by generative development. Some change is effected 
on the ovum, before or at conception, or during uterine 
nutriment, whenever a new species is to be created, thus ren- 
dering it not only possible but probable, that the dog should 
tracé his parentage back to the hyena, through the wolf, the 
fox, or the jackal ; the difficulty with this theory is, the ab- 
sence of fact upon which to base it. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory, which is that of the transmutation- 
ist, or of the origin of species by a certain power in nature 
which, may be termed ‘natural selection,’ can be briefly 
stated as follows, viz: fa 

1. All organisms tend to re-produce themselves ina geo- 
metrical ratio, and with such exuberance of life, that each 
one would speedily fill the earth if not prevented by power- 
ful causes of destruction. Of the Elephant, the slowest 
breeder of all known animals, Mr. Darwin says, “It will 
be under the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty 
years old, and goes on breeding until ninety years old, bring- 
ing forth three pair of young in this interval ; if this be so, 
at the end of the fifth century there would be 15,000,000 
elephants descended from the first pair,” p. 64. “and some . 
of the plants, such as the cardua, and a tall thistle, now 
most numerous over the wide plains of La Plata, clothing 
square leagues of surface almost to the exclusion of all other 
plants, have been introduced from Europe,” p. 65. so that 
the theory of Malthus in regard to the rapid and fearfal in- 
crease of the human race, is litterally true in the vegetable 
and animal world, Hence there must be a provision of na- 
ture which shall render it impossible for more than a very 
small portion of the seeds of plants, or the impregnated ova 
of animals to come to maturity. 
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2. There must, therefore, be a competition among these 
germs for life, or a struggle for existence, in which the weak- 
er shall give place to the stronger, the inferior to the supe- 
rior ; and thus superiority is due to some structure or func- 
tional advantage in the kindred of one by which it, rather 
than others, is enabled ‘to live, grow, mature, and re- 
produce. 

3. This difference, or variation is almost universally impart- 
ed by the parent to its offspring. These becoming established 
the same law of rapid increase, of advantages in the struggle 
for life, will operate, and thus give rise to varieties and fur- 
ther improvements in the species. 

4, This lawis universal. It has operated from the begin- 
ning upon all organisms. In this way varieties are establish- 
ed, varieties pass into species, species into genera, genera in- 
to families. So that all forms of animal and vegetable life 
have arisen by successive differentiation from some one pri- 
mordial form. 

A single quotation will show that we have not misrepre- 
sented our author. Speaking of the various forms of animal 
and vegetable life with which the earth is now peopled and 
which are preserved in a fossil state, he says they have de- 
scended, ‘“‘animals from at most four or five progenitors, and 
plants from an equal or less number,” then growing bolder 
he adds, ‘‘Analogy would lead me one step further, viz: to 
the belief that all animals and plants have descended from 
some one prototype. But analogy may be a deceitful guide. 
Nevertheless all living things have much in common in their 
chemical composition their germinal vesicles, their cellular 
structure, and their laws of growth and reproduction. There- 
fore, I should infer from analogy, that probably all the or- 
ganic beings which have ever lived on this earth, have de- 
scended from some one primordial form into which life was 
first breathed by the Creator,” p.484. Thus the basis of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, is speculation and an analogy which he 
admits may be “a deceitful guide.” 

It is evident from the passage quoted, that in Mr. Dar- 
win’s mind, varieties are incipient species, that species, gen- 
era, etc., are men, arbitrary designations of individuals or 
classes of individuals which are constantly pouring into one 
another. 

To establish this theory, Mr. Darwin first calls our atten- 
tion to ‘variation under domestication.” The causes of this 
variation are, changes in the conditions of life, and excess of 
food, or more important than either of these, changes affect- 
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ing the organs of reproduction before or at the time of con- 
ception. Habit too has a great influence in forming new 
varieties, which in process of time may become species. 
For example the legs of domestic ducks are larger than those 
of wild ducks, simply because the former are constantly, the 
latter rarely used. The drooping ears of domestic cattle 
may be accounted for, if we remember that they are in no 
danger, and have no occasion to keep their ears in an erect 
position, as wild cattle have to warn them ef the approach 
of enemies. 

The laws of correlation of growth are very remarkable 
and deserve our careful attention, for any change in the em- 
bryo or larve produces a corresponding change in the devel- 
oped animal. The meaning of this law will enable us to ex- 
plain the singular fact, that blue-eyed cats are always blind, 
that long limbs indicate a long head, that hairless dogs have 
poor teeth and short-beaked pigeons have small feet. By 
careful selection therefore it is evident, that species may be 
greatly modified, and new varieties formed. Were man to 
skilfully and continually employ the power given him, he 
could almost entirely change the work of nature. 

But Mr. Darwin rests his theory of domestic variation 
chiefiy upon the variations which have taken place among 
pigeons through the agency of artificial selection. The sev- 
en or eight existing varieties, which Mr. Darwin would re- 
gard as species, have arisen from.a single pair, the Columba 
“ivia. Habit and changes in the external condition of life 
are insufficient to account for the difficulties more apparent 
in the pigeon family. Man’s power of accumulating selec- 
tion must be appealed to, if we would understand the causes 
that have produced several varieties of pigeons from a single 
pair. Just as breeders have greatly improved and are con- 
stantly improving the different herds of cattle, sheep and 
horses, dealers in pigeons have greatly varied the primitive 
species. “Sir John Sebright used to say with respect to 
pigeons, that he would produce any given feather in three 
years, but it would take him six years to produce beak and 
head,” p. 31. With this proof that variation is constantly 
taking place under domestication in regard to pigeons, and 
therefore with all domestic. animals, by means of man’s pow- 
er of selection, the author proceeds to consider variation un- 
der nature. Admitting very strangely for him, that “a 
species includes the unknown clement of a distinct act of 
creation,’ and that ‘‘a variety supposes community of na- 
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ture,” p. 46. Mr. Darwin attempts to show that the varia- 
tion which j is produced among domestic animals is constantly 
taking place, though on a greatly extended scale in the whole 
department of nature. New varieties will therefore be for- 
med, or be met with in the process of formation, if a power 
can be found to preserve and add these successive variations. 
Such a power is at work all around us. This power is termed: 
“Natural Selection,” or the selection which Nature herself 
makes of the variations from the original type which are to 
be preserved and handed down, till eventually a new species 
of plants or animals is formed, out of what was only a vari- 
ety. The rule is, “‘strength always prevails over weakness,” 
but it is in the power of natural selection to give to one va+ 
riety rather than another, that superiority which shall secure 
its life and perpetuity. 

The laws of variation are next considered. In plants, 
changes of climate and of the conditions of life produce well- 
marked varieties. In animals, variations from parental forms 
are due either to changes affecting the sexual organs, or to 
age or disease. Certain birds cannot fly, for the simple 
reason that they never attempt to use their wings. For the 
same reason “dung beetles’? have no hind legs, “while anoth- 
er variety on the island of Madeira has no wings. 

It is evident to any one that all these variations may be’ 
admitted, without however admitting anything but variation 
within well established limits, and then so confined as to al- 
low of no variety ever passing into another variety, still 
less of any species ever changing into another species. Mr. 
Darwin, however, is unfortunate in the use of his word 
species, which he regards as a mere arbitrary term employed 
to designate a number of individuals, more or less alike. 
The looseness with which he employs the term often leads his 
readers into error as regards his meaning. In his mind, spe- 
cies have neither the element of originality, nor wndeversali- 
ty, nor immutability. They are simply things of fancy, ex- 
isting only as ‘‘categories of thought.” 

To the acceptance of this theory, Mr. Darwin admits the 
existence of four serious objections. 1 The perfection of 
everything in Nature. If species are mutable, why is all 
nature perfect? Why are there no transitional forms? 
Says one author, the transitional forms are supplanted by 
those of the new species. But continues the objector, if 
transitional forms ever existed, why are they not found in 
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the rocks, in a fossil state. Mr. Darwin’s answer is, that the 
Geological record is very imperfect, nor is he sure that cer- 
tain varieties, which Geologists are accustomed to regard as 
distinct species, are not intermediate, i. e. in the process of 
passing into species. If there is any difficulty in the length 
of time required to carry out these changes, the uncertainty 
of the Geological ehronology, enables us to throw in an in- 
terval of a few hundred millions of years, whenever it seems 
to be most needed. Upon these answers we cannot forbear 
to remark, 1. that if transitional forms ever existed in any 
period of the earth’s history, (and if this cannot be establish- 
ed, Mr. Darwin’s theory falls to the ground ;)it is very 
strange that no Geologist or Paleontologist, infidel or christian 
has ever yet discovered the slightest trace of them. Mr. 
Darwin is no sceptic, he has no points to show, that at all 
accord with his theory of transitional forms. Prof. Agassiz 
says, that species appear as perfect in the earlier as the 
later formations ; ‘‘most species,’ he affirms, appear in myr- 
iads of individuals in the first bud in which they are found. 
They appear suddenly, and disappear suddenly. ‘Hvery 
Geological formation teems with types which did not exist 
before.” These statements, confirmed by all intelligent ob- 
servers, are wholly irreconcilable with the theory of the 
gradual formation of a new species out of one immediately 
preceding it. 

2. If transitions have ever taken place, they must be tak- 
ing place now. But the most careful Naturalists have not 
yet discovered anything like a transitional form in any of the 
departments of Nature, ard till they do, the theory of the 
mutability of species must be set aside. 2. A second difi- 
eulty, which Mr. Darwin advises, as appertaining to his 
theory, is the diversity of habits in the offspring of the pro- 
genitor. ‘This objection he removes by simply adverting to 
its cause ; this is due to differences in the conditions of life, 
and to the influence of Natural Selection. Admit this, and 
to establish his theory, he must prove that each of the descen- 
dants of the same parent, differs from that parent to such an 
extent as to justify us in taking each descendant as the type 
of a new species, a theory which would give us nearly as 
many species as there are individuals in a species. He al- 
ludes to web-footed geese, which do not swim ; but to derive 
advantage from the example, he must prove, what he cannot, 
that web-footed geese will at some period or other eease to 
be web-footed, or become something besides geese. Organs 
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of great perfection, as the eye are pointed to; and Mr. Dar- 
win is asked how their gradual growth and final perfection 
can be accounted for. The web that joins the toes of geese 
may pass away, and leave the toes free to move as they will; 
but how can such a complex organ as the eye be formed, 
anything that obstructs vision be laid aside and only that 
which will aid be retained. The process is very simple. 50m 
gans of great perfection, as the eye may be formed from a 
simple nerve by means of ‘Natural Selection.” Then fol- 
lows a disquisition on some points remotely connected with 
the subject under consideration, which are closed with the 
profound remark, ‘I do not see how this is at all consistent 
with my theory ; which only requires the addition of another 
premise, to explain the fallacy of our author’s reasoning, 
viz: it is not, and therefore my theory is true. Upon such 
assumptions the theory rests, and with such arguments an 
attempt is made to meet and refute honest objections.” 

3. Another objector asks, ‘‘How can the complex faculties, 
called instinct, be accounted for by Natural Selection ? 
Nothing is easier answers Mr. Darwin. | Instinct is indeed 
not is same as habit, yet it is closely allied to it, and may 
be compared with it ; therefore instinct 1s the same, not as 
habit, but as perfected habit. Traces of old customs will of 
course remain, dogs descended from wolves, do not run to 
their masters in a straight line when called, “but ran a long 

way round. Instincts are however often lost by domestica- 
tion, partly through habit, and partly through man’s power to 
seléct, and accumulate, and perpetuate such habits in his do- 
mestic animals as please him. Now if this is true, and it 
may be true,and therefore it is true, it will be seen that in- 
stinct is not permanent, but a thing "of gradual growth, and 
may easily be perfected by Natural Selection. The tenden- 
cy ‘of the cuckoo to lay eggs in the nests of other birds, is a 
case in point. For as she lays her eggs at intervals of two 
or three days, she could not hatch them herself, if disposed 
to make the trial. Her experience has taught her to. avail 
herself of the assistance of other birds, and to deposit her 
eggs in other nests than her own. Were we inclined to ad- 
mit the validity of this sophistical reasoning, it is difficult to 
perceive how it would prove that instinct is of gradual growth. 
For in the first instant of its appearance, it is instinct and 
nothing else, even though it may vary in its degrees of per- 
fection. It is surprising that so learned a man as Mr. Dar- 
win should seem to assert that there is a transition from no 
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instinct to some instinct, from the lowest and least imaginable 
degree of instinct, to the highest and most wonderful degree 
of instinct. Bat Mr. Darwin tells us that instinct is not al- 
ways perfect, that birds sometimes make mistakes in baild- 
ing their nests, and that though bees now uniformly build 
hexagonal cells, for the sake of economy, to secure the great- 
est amount of space with the least outlay of wax, it may not 
always have been so; they have learned from experience, and 
gradually arrived at the conclusion that it is best to con- 
struct their cells in all cases in the form of a hexagon. 

To this reasoning, it is enongh to reply, that while the. 
nests of birds differ greatly in finish and completeness from 
each other, and instances can be found, where a bird has fail- 
ed to build what is considered a perfect nest, and whatever 
nest it first builds, that Avnd of nest it always builds, and 
its posterity after it. Further, if instinct is of gradual 
growth in the bee, how does it happen that the power to 
make perfect cells upon the first trial, should be born, so to 
speak, in the bee; when man whose higher instinct is called 
intelligence, is under the necessity of carefully learning his 
trade, and painfully practicing it, before he can construct 
even the simplest machine, and that too though his ancestors 
may have followed the same trade for centuries ? The truth is, 
instinct is not habit, but something peculiar to itself, given 
by his Creator directly, and according to the degree that 
pleases him, to the animal that possesses it. 

4. The greatest difficulty, however, with which this theory 
of Natural Selection has to contend, is Hybridism, or the 
sterility of the offspring of intereoursed animals. If Mr. 
Darwin’s theory were true, then by crossing animals of diff- 
erent species, new varieties wonld be formed, from which, in 
turn, other varieties could be derived, and so on, ad infinitum, 
till just such species are obtained as may be desired. The 
examples of great fertility on the part of a few hybrids are 
only exceptions which form the trath of the rule that they 
are generally barren, or that their young soon become s0. 
Attempts to prove an imperfection in the generative organs 
of hybrids, or that sterility is due to a modification produced 
in the re-productive system, does not alter the fact of the 
barrenness of hybrids, or remain an objection which eannot 
be answered by any who hold Mr. Darwin's theory. How- 
ever moral or attractive this theory may appear, it is incon- 
sistent with the trath, and may be opposed by the most un- 
answerable arguments ; were we inclined to receive it, we 
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could not, for the book itself furnishes weapons with which 
to overthrow the theory it advances. As young students of 
Nature, whom Mr. Darwin especially addresses, and to whom 
he looks for the future advocates of his opinions, we desire to 
utter a respectful, but firm protest against the doctrine of 
his book. This we do for the following reasons, which in 
our mind are sufficiently convincing to lead us.to cherish at 
least, for the present, our old belief in the immutability of 
species. 

1. The objections which Mr. Darwin has admitted may be 
brought against his theory, are not fairly and honestly an- 
swered. The absence of transitional forms both in nature as 
it now is, and as it exists in the Geological record, is unsat- 
isfactorily explained, the testimony of the most distinguish- 
ed men of science is passed over as irrelevant, the diversity 
of habits in animals descended from a common ancestor is 
not accounted for, instinct is arbitrarly regarded as a per- 
fected habit, of gradual growth, the difficult and as we be- 
lieve the unanswerable objection from Hybridism is only 
partially stated, and then purposely passed by, in short the 
whole book, so far as its arguments are coneerned, seems to 
be based upon hypotheses which the facts of nature do not 
warrant, and which are only supported by such statements, 

s “I can conceive,” “It is not incredible,” “I do not doubt,’ 
aay that my theory i ig true, and therefore it is true. ‘l'o 
an unprejudiced reader the logie of the book must appear 
wonderfully weak. 

The points which the author seeks to establish are far 
from being proved. It is readily and universally admitted 
that the individuals of any species vary very widely from 
each other, but these variations are always within certain 
limits which cannot be passed, so that no example has been 
found, or can be found, of an individual of any one species 
being transformed into an individual of another. | In spite of 
all the improvements, which cattle breeders have brought 
about in their stock, they have not succeeded as vet in caus- 
ing cows to bring forth sheep, or mares to prodace goats. 
Pigeon fanciers may well wonder at the beauty of the ani- 
mals to which their skilful combinations have given birth, 
and in triumph may point us to “runts and fahtails, shan 
faced tumblers and long-faced tumblers, long-beaked carriers 
and pouters, black barbs, jacobins and turbita, which eoo and 
tumble, inflate their esophagi and pout and spread out their 
tails before us,’”’ but after all a pigeon is only a pigeon, and 
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a cow is nothing but a cow. ‘To establish Mr. Darwin’s theory 
we ought to be able to prove conclusively, that pigeons are 
the descendants of crows, wrens or humming birds, or some 
unknown birds of the forest, else we shall be sure to believe 
that all organisms have sprung from one primordial form. 

3. The theory is inconsistent with the biblical doctrine of 
Providence. The scriptures are the work of God, as well 
"as nature, and the revelations of the one cannot contradict 
those of the other. According to Mr. Darwin the injunction of 
the Creator was to breathe life into some “primordial form,” 
endow it with the laws of development, and then leave every- 
thing to the care of an undefinable something, arbitrarily 
termed ‘“‘Natural Selection.’ The book, indeed is net neces- 
sarly atheistic in its tendency, except that it removes God 
far from us, while the scriptures record him as near by, as 
everywhere present, as causing the grass to spring up and 
the rain to fall, and the seasons to come and go, by the im- 
mediate exercise of his power, for the existence of a primor- 
dial form requires the existence of an intelligent, personal 
God, to call into being, and endow it with the laws of its 
regular development, just as much as the existence of the 
perfected universe. What is strange and unaccountable in 
the theory is that ‘‘Natural Selection” should uniformly act 
with such consummate wisdom, always selecting and perpet- 
uating those varieties from the original type, which are most 
beneficial to the species and to mankind, that no mistakes 
should ever be made in the order of development, if it be 
not under the immediate and constant control of the God of 
the Bible. ‘The attempt seems to have been made, but it 
has failed, to substitute a power of nature, for the personal, 
intelligent, and overruling God whom Christians worship. 

4, The account of creation given in Genesis is too explicit, 
to permit us to receive even the theory of a few centres of 
creation, still less one, from which all the different species of 
animals and plants have alike sprung. In the account of 
the third’s day work, it is said that “the dry land appeared,” 
and that it brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, when seed is in 
itself upon the earth.” Now if the seed of the herb and 
fruit tree was in itself, i. e., created by itself, from the be- 
ginning, it is difficult to see how different species of plants 
could have been developed out of one another, or from one 
primordial form. Cuvier has suggested, that the phrase 
“when seed is in itself’? may mean that a few families, the 
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types of all the families of plants, ete., were at first created, 
which éontained within themselves, as drawers within oaae 
ers, or boxes within boxes, the germs of all the species which 
should subsequently belong to these families. This view ig 
at least attractive and safe. and in accordance with the facts 
of science. It effectually silences those;who hold the ortho- 
dox theory of the immutability of species, and yet deny the 
wisdom and foresight of a personal God. While it gives no’ 
countenance tothe development theory of the author of “The 
Vestiges,” or the transmutation theory of Darwin. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


LUTHERAN HYMNOLOGY. 
By Rey. Freperic M. Birp, A. M., Philadelphia. 


THE present article proposes to deal neither with the 
abundant treasures of original German hymnology,. nor 
with the narrow field occupied by such sacred verses as indi- 
viduals of our communion may have written in‘the English 
language. The former subject would require a vo lume, the 
latter would scarcely admit a paragraph. Our business is 
with such Hymn Books as the Church, or her members have 
published “for the use, edification, and comfort’’ of such of 
the flock as are American born, or thoroughly anglicized. 
Of these English hymnals there are, or have been, more 
than people in general are aware, and of them in succession 
we shall aim to give accounts as fair and full as they may 
deserve, or the readers of the Quarterly desire. 

The City of New York took the lead in this business. 
Comparing the present with the past, it is not encouraging 
to know that the Lutheran Church or churches in that city 
were wealthy, active, and liberal enongh to publish for them- 
selves successively, between the years 1795 and 1806, three 
English hymn books, Of these volumes, which are all in- 
teresting and important to the lover of our Church litera- 
ture and history, the two earlier are very scarce, and the 
last by no means common. Dr. Reynolds, writing on this 


subject in the Review for October, 1859, devoted three pages 
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to the first of these compilations, but was unacquainted with 
its snecessors. ‘The present writer has them all bodily before 
him, and aims to set their spirit, at least, before his readers. 


r. Kunze’'s Hymn Book. 1795. 240 Hymns. 


The title page reads: “A Hymn and Prayer Book: For 
the Use of such Lutheran Churches, as use the English Lan- 
' guage. Collected by Jobn C. Kunze, D. D., Senior of the 
Lutheran Clergy in the State of New York. Coll. 8: 16, 
‘Teaching and admonishing one another in Psalms. New 
York: Printed and sold by Hurtin & Commardinger, No. 
450, Pearl Street, [with privilege of copy-right, |] 1795.” 

The book, (also its two successors,) is a very little larger 
than the common edition of the well-known collection of the 
New York Synod, (of which we shail speak hereafter,) and 
is printed with about the same sized type. The Preface cov- 
ers three pages, and contains some interesting historical mat- 
ter. 500 pages are occupied with the hymns, and 163 by 
the Liturgical and other prose matter, containing the Litur- 
gy, the Epistles and Gospels for the year, Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism, ‘‘fundamental Questions,” **The Order of Salva- 
tion,” ‘The Christian Duties,” (these three cover 13 pages.) 
A short account of the Christian Religion; a short account 
of the Lutheran Church; the seven Penitential Psalms, and 
some forms of Prayer. Mach of this matter merits descrip- 
tion, if only for its antiquity and curiousness ; but this is not 
the place to present it. We return to our hymns, which are 
arranged as follows: (I copy from the table of contents.) 

1. On Advent and Christmas, hymn 1; 2. New Year, 16; 
8. Lent, 22; 4. Easter, 46; 5. Ascension, 51; 6. Whit 
Sunday, 54; 7. Trinity, 59; 8. Creation and Providence, 63 ; 
9. Redemption, 72; 10. Justifying Faith, 88; 11. Word of 
God, 121; 12. Catechisation, 123; 13. Baptism? 126; 14. 
Lord’s Supper, 128; 15. Sanctification, 141; 16. Praise of 
God, 172; 17. Morning, 190; 18. Evening, 193 ; 19. Com- 
plaints and Consolation, 201; 20. Prayer and Intercession, 
207; 21. Faneral Occasions, 210; 22. Different Matter in 
an Appendix, 221. 

Next, for the origin of these hymns. The Preface says: 
“Most all of the hymns are translations from the German, 
and were used before in their churches. All except those 
in the appendix are taken from printed books, particularly 
the German Psalmody, printed in London and re-printed in 
New York, by H. Gaine, 1756, with which many serious 
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English persons have been greatly delighted ; and from an 
excellent collection of the Moravian Brethren, printed in 
London, 1789. In the appendix only I have taken the lib- 
erty to add a few of my own, and of the Rev. Messrs. Ernst’s 
and Strebeck’s, both tr Ages and original composi- 
tions.” Of the twenty separate productions iz this ‘“Appen- 
dix,” six have the initial of Dr. Kunze, five, of his assistant 
Strebeck, and four, of Ernst; No. 238 is ihe “Litteny,” in 
prose; 240 is “‘Watts’ Cradle Hymn; 239 “The Golden 
Alphabet ;” happily anonymous, while two peal mongrels 
which may be called by courtesy hymns bear no initial, but 
exhibit the same peculiar style of grammar and rhetoric by 
which this Teutonic trio distinguished themselves in the 
neighboring pieces. Of the literary character of these com- 
positions we shall speak below. 

Of the 220 hymns in the body of the book, 70 appear to 
be of English origin. Watts gt pplies 13, Charles pceley de 
Newton 4. Hart 8, Cowper 2, ae 2, Hammond 2  Dodd- 
ridge, Steele, Toplady, Mason, Wesley, Sr., Erskine, Mrs. 
Palmer, and Langford, each one, and 11 are anonymous. 
(This is our own computation ; author’s names are nowhere 
indicated, except in the appendix with the few hymns mark- 
ed K. S., and KE.) And 18 more, which are found in the 
Moravian Collection of 1789, appear to be of English Mora- 
vian origin. 

The remaining 150 hymns are translated from the Ger- 
man: three of them by John Wesley, the rest by anonymous 
Moravian writers. 75 are taken from the aforementioned 
book of 1789: the rest are doubtless all from the Psalmodia 
Germanica, published in 1756 and earlier. Of that curious 
and important work the present writer, unfortunately neither 
possesses nor has seen a copy: he is thus unable to verify 
the origin of nearly one-third of Dr. Kunze’s hymns. But 
it seems probable that Dr. Kunze neither owned, nor used to 
any extent, any other English hymnals than the two men- 
tioned ; for most of the purely English hymns, Watts’, Wes- 
ley’s, and the rest, are found in the Moravian book of 1789. 
We are safe, therefore, in fathering the seventy-odd hymns, 

not otherwise acenunted for, upon the Psalmodia Germanica, 
of which J. C. Jacobi was the chief translator. 

The Psalmodia Germanica is supposed by Dr. Reynolds to 
have been a Lutheran rather than a Moravian work. In 
that case the translations in Dr. Kunze’s book are derived in 
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equal parts from Lutheran and Moravian sources. But very 
many of the English Moravian renderings are made from 
Lutheran sources, especially Gerhardt; so that (what has 
occured in no subsequent English hymnal,) more than half 
the contents are of Lutheran origin. 

The literary merit of these contents, of course, varies 
greatly. Some few verses are excellent, more are respecta- 
ble, most are indifferent and negative, while several are bet- 
ter adapted to kindle mirth than devotion. The original 
English hymns, for the most part, are neither the best, nor the 
worst of their kind. Of the translated lyrics, perhaps half 
are in the irregular German metres, not easily singable out 
of their native tongue: the rest are L. M., C. M., and 
other familiar measures, The opening verses of the volume, 
and many afterwards, go smoothly enough to have been ac- 
ceptable, 70 years ago : 


Now the Saviour comes indeed, To the wonder of mankind, 
- Of the virgin mother’s seed, By the Lord himself designed. 


Not a few of the hymns flow with a strong, if rough, cur- 
rent, and begin with most vigorous and startling bursts of 
sense and sound, thus No. 54: 


“Retake thy own possesion, Thou glorious guest of hearts !” 
Hymn 128: 
“Trim thy lamp, O soul betrothed !” 
Hymn 142: 


Storms and winds may blowand batter Deem these trials no great matter, 
Nay life’s vessel overwhelm ; For our Saviour guides the helm.” 


Hymn 98: 


How bright appears the morning star, 
With grace and truth beyond com- The royal root of Jesse !”” 
pare, 


Several of our noblest and most famous German hymns 
are rendered with some appreciation and force; though we 
can do better by them now. Here is the first verse from: 

“Hin’ feste Burg :” 


“God is our refuge in distress, Th’ infernal enemy, 

Oar strong defence and armor, Look! how enraged is he! 
Ife’s present, when we’re comfortless, He now exerts his force 
In storms He is our harbor : To stop the gospel-course ; 


Who can withstand this tyrant ?” 
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And from the not less glorious : 
“Befiehl du deine Wege :” 


“Corhmit thy ways and goings, He makes the times and seasons, 
And all that grieves thy soul, Revolve from year to year, 
To Him whose wisést doings, And knows ways, eans,und seasons, 
Rule all without control. When help shall best appear.” \ 


And from that unequalled Passion-hymn : 
“O Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden :” 


“OQ Head so full of bruises, When I thy toil and passion, 
So full of pain and scorn, Can in some measure trace! : 
Midst other sore abuses, . ‘s te =e re 
Mocked with a crown of thorn! Ah, then, though I be dying, 
ey * “ "3 - Midst sickness, grief and pain, 
O what a consolation I shall, on thee relying, 
Doth in my heart take place. Eternal life obtain.” 


One or two of these translations of particular hymns havo 
never yet been surpassed, and are almost, or quite worthy to 
be used at this day. Witness this from Angelus: 

“Tiebe die du mich zum Bilde :” 
“Lordthineimage Thou hast lentme, ull redemption from above. 

In thy never-fading love; Sacred Love, I long to be 

I was fall’n: but Thou hast sent me Thine to all eternity.” 


And the following, of Zinzendorf : 


5? 
“Welcome among thy flock of grace Who owns the doctrine of thy cross 
With joyful acclamation ; To be her sole foundation. 
Thou whom our Shepherd we confess, Accept from every one of us 
Come, feed thy congregation. The deepest adoration.” 


And from a judgment-hymn by Ringwalt, the last verse: 
“Bs ist gewisslich ene Zeit :” 


“OQ Jesu, shorten thy delay, O come, O Lord, our Judge and 
And hasten thy salvation, King! 

That we may see that glorious day Come, change our mournful notes; 
Produce a new creation. to sing 


Thy praise forever. Amen.” 
This is one side of the shield: there are enough examples 
of the other. Thus hymn 71: 


“Why should I continue grieving? Ha’n’/ IJ still Christ my hill,” ete. 


Likewise hymn 68: 


“Jehovah, thy wise government, Is found to be most excellent, 
And its administration, On due consideration.” 
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But the most remarkable models of English metrical com- 
position which the book affords, are the originals in the Ap- 
pendix. Dr. Reynolds, in his article five years ago, gave 
three of these, and the printer succeeded in making them 
worse than they are in the volume. One sample will suffice 
now. The following stupendous production stands No. 222, 
is headed “A Church Hymn,” and tailed “K.” It rons 
through 12 verses: 


5 \ 
4, “We called thy bridedrawn to thy And at heaven's gate anticipate 
sight The rest of holy Zion. 
King, by thy ointment’ssavor, 11. Thy sceptre’s top if touched, will 


Lay at thy feet, and pray, to meet stop 
A glimpse of kindly favor. The torrent of wild notions, 
7. Lord it is gain here to remain, Aud hearts of stone will melt 
| These pews yield milk and honey and own 
Brooks for the hart, nests for the The fruit of joined devotions. 
bird, 12. We mingle here with tears_our 
Rocks for the frightened coney. cheer, 
9, 1 shut my ears to worldly cares Yet candidates of glory, 
And to the roaring lion, Unmist will be our psalmody 


In realms not transitory.,’ 


Whoever will studiously examine the above, will eventu- 
ally discover, that it is not such nonsense as it seems, and 
that there is even some poetry in it. But the light of the 
ideas (which are not bad) is certainly hid under a bushel of 
bad English. 

A few remarks on the general character of Dr. Kunze’s 
volume will finish this the most difficult section of our subject. 
The book, as might be expected from the above statement of 
the sources whence its contents are drawn, bears not a little 
resemblance to the Moravian hymnals. Those curious col- 
lections, from first to last, have the same character and tone: 
and it is an open question whether the present manual of the 
United Brethren is an improvement on their immense and 
famous tome of 1745. It has commonly been the fite of our 
English hymnbooks in this country to be rather something 
else. than Lutheran. Just as the New York collection was 
supposed to be a eross between high Arianism, and a mild 
loose form of cosmopolite old-style orthodoxy, and as the va- 
rious editions of the General Synod have presented an agree- 
«ble mixture, in varying proportions, of Methodism and New 
“School Presbyterianism, relieved by a gentle tincture of our 
own faith, so it was the luck of Dr. Kunze’s product to 
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come into the world with an evident Moravian flavor. The 
metres, the grammar, the style, the tone of thought and feel- 
ing, all have a smack of Unitas Fratrum. ‘The visible and 
tangible blood of Christ does not flow through the book so 
palpably, as in those from which it is compiled, but there is 
more of it on the surface than we usually find in non-Mora- 
vian volumes. ‘‘Besprinkle with thy blood my heart :” “O 
tell me often of each wound :” ‘I'he enjoyment of Christ’s 
flesh and blood :” lines like these are frequent. Yet to the 
manner and extent of this, exception can be taken on the 
score of taste only, not of doctrine. The more serious ex- 
travagances of the Moravians are pruned away ; the carnal- 
izing of sacred things, so frequent among them, is carefully 
avoided ; and the matter and spirit of the book are Lutheran. 
The arrangement is, in the main, good. The Church itself is 
not brought forward as it should be, but the great Festivals 
are worthily emphasized, and Baptism and Catechisation 
(which together may include the head of Confirmation), with 
the Lord’s Supper, are made prominent. “Justifying Faith” 
is the nearest approach which has yet been made, so far as 
we know, in any English Hymn Book, to the ideal title, 
“Faith and Justification :’ and this and “Sanctification” 
between them, give a much more scriptural, churchly, and 
convenient order than the awkward lumbering length, to 
which our modern books are so much attached, of promiscu- 
ous ‘‘Christian Experience.” Taken all in all, Dr. Kunze’s 
work is not the least creditable which the Lutheran Church 
in America has brought forth. The Tennessee and Ohio 
books may be more cere churchly, (for its prevailing 
tone 1s subjective and mildly pietistic,) but we doubt if they 
are much better, in general. And if we allow for the remote 
time and the peculiar circumstances, remembering that the 
book was gotten up by one or two isolated German clergymen 
just beginning to use English, and necessarily unacquainted, 
to any considerable extent, either with the language or its 
hymnology, we shall see that good Dr. Kunze did his work 
better, in proportion to his abilities and oportunities, than 
most who have followed him. His book may be faulty, but 
the authors of none of the English Lutheran hymnbooks now 
in use, have a right to be complacent over its defects. When 
we shall have a Hymnal, at once, as sound in doctrine and 
spirit as this, which at the same time corresponds to, and 
bears evidence of, the immense advances that have been, or 
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might have been made, in taste and knowlenge, since 1795, 
we shall then be justified in criticising the first English Lu- 
theran Hymn Book. Meantime we may remember, that all 
things have small beginnings : and that the venerated man, 
who laid this corner-stone of an edifice, destined to be long 
in the building, straggling in its shape, and vastly various in 
the fitness, use, and beauty of its numerous chambers, did it 
in love and loyalty, though somewhat in the dark. 


Strebeck’s Collection, 1797. 299 Hymns. 


Size and appearance similar to the last: it is labelled on 
the back, ‘Hymns and Liturgy.’ Title: ‘A collection of 
Evangelical Hymns, made from different authors and collec- 
tions, for the Engiish Lutheran Church, in New York: By 
George Strebeck : and when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out into the Mount of Olives, Mat. 26 : 30. New York : 
Printed by John Tiebout, (Horner’s Head). No. 358, Pearl 
street, 1797.” The preface, or advertisement, covers a 
page anda quarter, and is signed September, 1797. It 
says, ‘As this small collection of hymns is published for the 
use of my own congregation, and by its particular request, 
it needs no apology. Theunsuitableness of the metres of our 
English Lutheran Hymn Book, published in 1795, * * * * 
made it peculiarly necessary to provide another collection for 
the use of the English Lutheran Church. In the present 
collection, I have endeavered to retain as many of the hymns, 
published in the former, as could well be done. All those 
have this mark * prefixed to them ; for the rest I am indebt- 
ed to various authors, and collections of reputation. I hope 
none will be so bigoted to mere name as to censure us for 
making selections from authors who are not of our own pro- 
fession in religion; and who, perhaps, on some points differ 
from us in sentiment,”’ ete. The hymns and index cover 
263 pages ; with them are bound up ‘The Liturgy, Gospels, 
and Epistles, of the English Lutheran Church of New York; 
to which is added, the Augustan Confession of Faith. New 
York (as before), 1797." This covers 130 pages. 

Here is ‘‘A table of contents. I. The Nativity of Christ, 
from page 1-20. II. New Year, 21-22. III. Christ’s 
sufferings and death, 29-51. IV. Easter ; or the resurrec- 
tion, 51-60. V. Ascension, 60-64. VI. Whitsunday, or 
the Holy Spirit, (1 keep the book’s lettering as to capitals 
or not,) 65-74. VII. Trinity Sunday, 74-80. VIII» Crea- 
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tion, 81-89. IX. Divine Providence, 90-100. X. Redemp- 
tion, 100-110. XI. Repentance, 110-126. XII. Faith, 
126-137. XIII. Sanctification, 187-146. XIV. Means 
of Grace; 1 The Scriptures, 146-162: 2 Baptism, 162-165: 
3 The Lord’s Supper, 165-179 : 4 Prayer, 179-199. XV. 
Praise, 200-207. XVI. Death, 207-220. XVII. Judg- 
ment, 221-229. XVIII. 1 Heaven, 230--234: 2 Hell, 
235--236. XIX. 1 Morning, 286--239: 2 Evening, 239--241. 
XX. Miscellaneous subjects, 241--254. 

Here is a falling off in doctrine and churchliness at the 
very start. ‘The precious season of Advent is passed by, 
our preparation for Christ is neglected, and his coming taken 
as a matter of course, in the simple acknowledgment of his 
nativity. And presently appears the common and pernicious 
error of confounding the full and proper Means of Grace 
with such things as are, or may be means to grace. The 
Word and Sacraments, which are God’s means toward men, 
are put on the same footing with Prayer, which is our means 
towards him. Of course this mixture and leveling of causes. 
with results, of divine with human, though popular enough 
even in the Church, is totally inconsistent with the Lutheran 
doctrine. Mr. Strebeck had been one of .Dr. Kunze’s assis- 
tants, had some hand, it will be remembered, in making the 
hymnbook which his own in part supplanted. But he seems, 
in these two years intervening, to have taken (doubtless un- 
consciously) several steps towards what then happily had 
not yet a local habitation and a name—American Lutheran- 
ism. He afterwards, with his congregation and church pro- 
perty, went over to the Episcopalians. 

Of the hymns, 299 in number, 48 only are taken from Dr. 
Kunze’s book ; and of these but ten, with three others by 
John Wesley, are translated from the German. ‘This is a 
great and sudden change ; but itis in human nature to pass 
violently from one extreme to another. The contents of the 
first book were two-thirds of German origin : in the second, 
published but two years later, Fatherland was allowed to 
publish but one-twenty-third. Of the English hymns, Watts 
has supplied 82; Charles Wesley 45; Newton 18; Dodd- 
ridge 17 ; Cowper 11; Steele 11 ; the Stennets 8; Beddome 
7; Hart5; Fawcet, Medley, Davies, and Burnhaw 3 each ; 
Addison, Mason, Toplady, Gibbons, Stocker, Swain, Turner, 
2 each; and authors various and anonymous the remainder. 

The book, thus constituted, has no special character of its 
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own, and presents no further claims on our attention ; unless 
in introducing four doxologies, where Dr. Kunze had none, 
in aflixing the authors names to nearly half the hymns, and 
in containing, entire and unaltered, John Wesley’s noble 
translation of ‘\Befiehl du deine Wege. Peta G58 iteomeg merit 
is passable, for that day, even good. Some 80 of the hymns 
are such as a severe, and as many more such as‘an ordipa- 
ry, taste would retain. As far as it goes, it is for its date a 
respectable production ; and we know a uamber of standard 
collections in use now, that are not much better. 


Williston’s Collection. 1806. 457 Hymns. 


It is now our pleasant duty to describe a book of decided 
character and considerable merit. Its page is a thought lar- 
ger than the last, and better printed, the label on the back is 
the same, “Hymns and Liturgy.” ‘Title: ‘tA Choice Selec- 
tion of Evangelic: al Hymns, from various Aen for the 
use of the: English Evangelical Lutheran Church in New 
York. By Ralph Williston. I will sing with the Spirit, 
and [ will sing with the understanding also 1 Cor, 14: 15. 
New York: Printed and sold by J. C. Totten, No. 155 
Chatham Street, 1806.” The book is copy-righted ; this oc- 
cupies the page succeeding the Title. The next a filled by 
an official statement signed “John C. Kunze, Senior of the 
Lutheran Clergy in the State of New York, N. Y., Feb..20, 
1806,” beginning: “The Evangelical Latheran Ministry of 
this State ‘having entered a resolution some years ago, That 
a new edition of, the English Lutheran Hymn- Book should 
be procured, and having left the selection of the Hymns to 
the members of their body residing in the city of New York, 
this collection is now offered,” ete., and ending: “I have ex- 
amined and read every one of the Hymns now offered, before 

their being struck off, and can assure my fellow-worshippers, 
that none is found among them dissonant to our doctrine, or 
incompatible with the spirit of genuine godliness.”’ From 
this it appears that the book hefore us is a properly author- 
ized Chureh collection, whereas Strebeck’s was a private af- 
fair, for the use merely of his own congregation. On the 
third page from the ‘Title appears the compiler’s “‘advertise- 
ment.” It is not pretended, that a Hymn will be found here 
adapted to every religious subject, yet it is hoped there will 
be no important deficiency. No doctrine, it is believed, will 
be found in this selection, which is not accordant ah the 
doctrines taught in our Church. A new edition, or a new 
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compilation, became indispensably necessary, there not be- 
ing a single copy to be hadof the former collection ; and the 
obvious deficiency of the former collection determined us to 
make anew compilation.” The hymns and index occupy 
819 pages, to which are in some copies added, as in Strebeck, 
in 100 pages more, ‘The Liturgy, Gospels and Epistles of 
the, English Evangel ical Lutheran Church in New York.” 

The arrangement is more ininute and somewhat more logi- 
Gal -thahiGSsrebeck’s)\ bub-not more Churchly. Contents: oD 
The Being and Perfections of God, page 1; II. The Char- 
acter, Actions, Sofferings and Glory of Christ: 1 Nativity, 
p- 183.2, Officers; 26; 3 Passion, 36; 4 Resurrection, 61 ; 
5 Ascension, 67.;6 Glory, T1; T Advocacy, 76. ILI. In- 
fiuences of the Spirit of God: 1 Whitsunday, 81; 2 Trinity, 
Yd, (tins is a curious coupling.) IV. 1 Creation, 102; 2 
Providence, 108. VY. The Fall and Temptation of Man, 
122. VI. The Scriptures, Doctrines and Imitations of the 
Scriptures: 1 The Scriptares, 126; 2 Doctrinal, 183; 3 In- 
viting,' 145. VII. The Christian’s Character and Graces? 
1 Awakening, 152; 2 Penitential, 158; 3 Supplication and 
Prayer, 173; 4 Faith, 196; 5 Hope, eee! 6 Love, 207 ; 
7 Sanctification, 217; 8 Joy and Praise, 224. VIII. The 
Christian's Blessings, Sufferings, Danger maa Safety, 233. 
IX. Christian Worship: 1 Private, 245; 2 Public, 247. 
X. Pastoral, 260; Xf. Ordinances: 1 Baptism, Q67 iy v2 
Eucharistic, 269. XI!. Times, Seasons and Places: 1 Morn- 
ing, 273; 2 Evening. 275; 8 Birthday, 278; 4 Youth, 280; 
: New Year, 280; 6 Seasons, 286; 7 Particular Providen- 

es, 290; 8 eH. 293 : 9 Resurrection; 299; 10 Judgment, 
301; 11 Heaven, 204, 

This arrangement, it will be seen at once, though in no 
respect positively offensive, is, like its predecessors, and in- 
creasingly so, deficient, heals negative where it should be 
positive. The whole plan and temper of the work, indeed, 
are Presbyterian, Methodist, cosmopolite English, Broad 
Church, anything else, as much as Lutheran. The author- 
ship of the hymns shows this. The German matter, so large- 
ly used by Dr. Kunze, is almost entirely thrown aside. 
There are eight translations by John Wesley, with the origin 
of four of which Williston was doubtless unacquainted, and 
which, we need hardly say, are all vigorous and graceful En- 
glish poems: and at the end of the Passion hymns are put. 
seven, transferred from Kunze’s volume. These last are re- 
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markable for force and feeling, but in rough and unsingable 
measures: “Q head so full of bruises,” being the only one 
of them which an ordinary English congregation could sing 
now. Of these fifteen hymns, the origin of four only, and 
they from John Wesley, is indicated, while over two original 
cowpositions of Charles Wesley, thesame title “| From the 
German, |’ is placed. For the rest, Watts gives 188 hymns, 
Charles Wesley 112, Steele 17, Doddridge 14, the Stennetts 
8, Cowper 7, Newton 5, Addison 4, Hart 4, Beddome 4, 
Fawcett 3, Browne 3, Davies 3, Tate, Mason, Dwight, Gib- 
bons, Needham, and 8. Wesley, Jr., each 2, and the rest a.e 
various or anonymous. ‘The compiler made no attempt to 
give the authors’ names. 

Mr. Williston was a man of fine taste; and his book pos- 
sessed, for that day, very unusual literary merit. ‘There is 
nothing childish, vulgar, or absurd in it, as is so frequently 
the case with books so old: a modern style and feeling are 
evident. Almost all its contents are still found in the stand- 
ard hymnals of respectable religious bodies. A few of them, 
chiefly from Watts, may be regarded as not quite fitting with 
the idea and objects of a hymn for public worship, nor likely 
to result in edification ; but these most objectionable parts of 
the collection stil] have place in many modern manuals. ‘T'a- 
ken in all, Williston’s book will.endure comparison, so far as 
it goes, with almost any of those now used; which, to be 
sure, is no great praise, At the time, it was doubtless su- 
perior to anything else printed in America, and was perhaps 
hardly surpassed in England, except by that wonderful pro- 
duction, John Wesley's great Hymn Book “for the use of 
the people called Methodists.’ From that liberal source 
Williston drew largely ; and he must also have possessed 
one or more of the comparatively rare original volumes from 
which that was compiled ; for his book contains several Wes- 
leyan hymns which were then, as now, out of print generally 
and forgotten, Wherever Charles Wesley’s lyrics are, there 
will be as much vigor and grace as has yet been put into 
Christian poetry. His brother’s verses, comparatively few in 
number, are nearly equal to Charles’ best: and 120 Wesley- 
an hymns, in a volume containing but 437, necessarily give it 
tone, force, and vitality. We donot sanction the doctrine 
of the book by saying that its poetic and devotional charac- 
ter is high; and 120 Wesleyan hymns, as loosely chosen as 
was to be expected at that day and from Mr. Williston’s po- 
sition, necessarily infuse more or less of a spirit which is any- 
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thing but Lutheran. (When non-Methodists, since that time, 
have taken from the Wesleyan poetry to an extent at all pro- 
portionate to its merits, their selections have not commonly 
been much more careful or appropriate.) But Williston’s 
Hymn Book is the most praiseworthy, in literary and poetic 
merit, which has yet been issued by the Lutheran Church, 
andit is deeply to be lamented, that in the labors of his suc- 
cessors, his own were so almost utterly disregarded. 

It seems to-have been the fashion, among these early hym- 
nals, for each compiler to ignore, as near as might be, what: 
had been done before him. If the getters-up of the official 
New York collection had been content to build on the basis 
of Williston, keeping what was good in him, rejecting what 
was objectionable, and adding what appeared desirable, a vol- 
ume might have been produced which would have met the 
wants of the great bulk of English Lutheran churches for 
many years, and been vastly superior to anything which we 
have now. For Williston had unconsciously hit upon the 
first requisite of a good English hymn book; the presence of 
Watts and Wesley in nearly equal proportions. ‘This is a se- 
cret which was partially understood sixty years ago, but has 
been unhappily forgotten since. The collections that appear- 
ed through the closing years of the last century and at the 
beginning of this, have generally a much larger infusion of 
Wesley than happens in later days, and the consequence is 
a spice, and a definiteness, v¢m and life, that are unknown to. 
our languid and rambling piles of verse. Wesley and Watts 
are, and will doubtless always remain, par excellence the 
hymnists of the English tongue. Their provinces are differ- 
ent, and they seldom cover the same ground; never with the 
same material or in the same manner. As poets there is no 
comparison between them, as purveyors to the wants of pub- 
lic worship they are nearly equal. Watts is the more prac- 
tical and popular, Wesley the more cultivated, graceful, and 
profound, also the more fiery, inspired and inspiring. They 
are needed to complete each other; two sides of the shield, 
old and new school; and truth and value in each. The Pres- 
byterian gives the hymns of praise and worship, of outward 
duty and service, the objective side of Christianity; the 
Methodist deals with repentance, faith, consecration, and in- 
ward sanctity; the whole range of hidden life and experience, 
more or less personal and subjective. Can we dispense with, 
or undervalue either? Hach of these two gifted and holy 
men has done his work bettcr than any other; can we, in 
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justice to them and to ourselves, throw either in the shade ? 
Moreover, it is commonly forgotten that Charles Wesley, 
with all his Methodism, was a strenuous and zealous church- 
man; his views of the Church, the Sacraments, the Festi- 
vals, were nearer ours than those of any other English hymn- 
ist of eminence ; and bis verses, more or less often, express 
these views worthily and nobly. All the Calvinistic hymn 
books in this country have Watts in enormous bulk, and 
shave down Wesley to shameful littleness. Our own conipi- 
lations all in the same way, though not quite to the same ex- 
tent. Williston’s was the solitary and noble exception; that 
discerning man established a precedent, which the Church, to 
her own infinite loss, has lacked the knowledge, or wit, or 
grace, to keep and follow. When ahymn book that shall 
worthily represent both our Lutheran truth and the riches of 
English hymology shall appear, it will be much nearer in this 
respect to Williston’s than to any other of the many compi- 
lations which, for want of better, the Lutheran Church in 
America has used, and is using. 


The New York Synod’s Hymn Book. 1814, 520 hymns. 


But Williston’s snecessors did not see matters in this light, 
Six years after his book was published, the New York Synod 
had a local habitation and a name, and the tide of Rationalism 
had swept into it with considerable power. Our business here 
is not to be philosophical, pathetic, censorious, or apologetic 
about the facts, but simply tostate them; ‘only this and 
nothing more.” If anybody is hurt, it is not our fault; we 
did not make the facts, and we are not responsible for them, 
If we, Lutheran clergymen of the present day, had lived at 
that time and under those influences, probably we should 
have been as the fathers in New York were, or possibly we 
might not. But this is neither here nor there. So it was, 
and the chronicler, who in his straight course comes against 
the facts, has nothing to do but state them dispassionately in 
their various bearings and results, so far as these concern his 
work and his end. We may suppose that the representative 
men of that day, who made the New York Hymn Book, with- 
out being specially tied down to Lutheran doctrine, or re- 
markably attached to Lutheran forms, or profoundly impreg- 
nated with Lutheran spirit, had a sort of instinetive and in- 
herited attachment to the Lutheran Church as such > and 
that they were equally displeased with Mr. Williston’s evan- 
gelical creed and temper, and with his apostasy (as they may 
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have considered it) to the Church of Christ under another 
name. At any rate, they practically ignored him and his 
hook; and refer to him and his predecessors only in one slight 
and sweeping clause of their Preface. “This (the compila 
tion of an English Hymn Book) has indeed already been at- 
tempted by several individuals. But as the selections, pub- 
lished by them, evidently admit of great improvement, an- 
other was ordered to be prepared by a Committee appointed 
for that purpose by the Lutheran Synod of the State of New 
York, convened at Rhinebeck in September, A. D., 1812.” 
This Raekaas is signed by Dr. Quitman, President, jeatie Dre 
Wackerhagen, Secretary, of the Synod: it is not stated: who 
composed the Committee, and as the Minutes of Synod were 
not printed, prior to 1820, it ig now difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain who were the compilers of the book. It has 
been generally understood that Dr. Mayer ‘was to a very 
great extent, if not altogether its author; and the fact of 
his being the only English scholar belonging to the Synod at 
that time, is a strong corroboration.” So writes Dr. Pohl- 
man, now and, for many years, President of the New York 
Synod. We are inclined to thins: however, that Dr, Quit- 
man, who was the intellectual giant of that time and region, 
whose influence over New York Lutheranism during the first 
quarter of this century was commanding, exercised more or 
less modifying and expurgating pow ree scan during the com- 
pilation, or before it went to press. *, Quitman’s humani- 
tarianism is commonly supposed to ne been stronger than 
Dr. Mayer is ever likely to have been flavored with, even in 
his earliest days. 

Be this as it may, the book is before us. As every Luth- 
eran minister, who knows or cares anything about our hymn- 
ology, is likely to possess and be familiar with this collection, 
the minute description which we gave of its rare and gener- 
ally unknown predecessors would be needless here. We have 
therefore only to state the main facts about the book, and . 
enter into such criticism of it as may seem desirable, 

But two varieties in form were ever published: the 18 mo, 
printed in New York and Philadelphia, from 1814 to the 
present day, and commonly used; and the 24 mo. put forth 
in Germantown, by M. Billmeyer. This edition was exten- 
sively circu ulated at first, but went out of print many years 
ago. The paging in the two is different: the large’ style 
having 350 pages of Hymns and 15 of Index, with 158 of 
Liturgy and Prayers ; and the small one 293, 13 and 116 
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respectively. The collection speedily came into general use 
among the Wnglish churches, of Pennsylvania, as well as 
New York, and kept its hold for many years. With the 
Supplement (to be described hereafter,) it is still used in 
Albany, New York city, Haston, Reading, in half a dozen 
country churches in New York and New Jersey, and per- 
haps in a few more in Pennsylvania. 

It is the common luck of things and people to be either 
under-rated or over-praised: the New York Collection has 
doubtless met both fates. Hymn Books, like human beings, 
are apt to be at once good and evil; and this production had 
great merits and great faults. Let us begin with the bright 
side. 

Its arrangement is most lucjd and admirable. A clear, 
strong, sound head presided over this part, as can readily be 
seen. The subjects follow and flow into each other, in an 
order, logical and natural; with nothing but the general 
Table, it is far easier to find what one wants here, than in 
the General Synod’s book, with its extensive and minute In- 
dex of special subjects added. First come, as by right they 
must, Praise and Thanksgiving; then the Divine Nature, 
Works and Providence; then the Church Year in part, in- 
dicated nearly as in Williston, by Christ’s Mission and Na- 
tivity, Office and Mediation, Example, Sufferiugs and Death, 
Resurrection and Glory. Then the great omission of the 
preceding books is remedied by “The Kingdom and Church 
of Christ.” Then comes that left-handed expression of the 
Pentecostal season, as in Williston, ‘The Influence of God’s 
Holy Spirit.” Trinity, of course, is omitted. Then the 
Scriptures. Then Prayer, acknowledgement of sin, re- 
pentance and conversion. Then the privileges, attributes, 
and fruits of the new life. Mere Christian Hxpertence is 
thrown into the background, and the Christian Character and 
Life brought prominently forward. Part of this would be 
very right; but they carried it too far. ‘Duties of Piety, 
Personal Duties, Social Duties,” are dwelt upon perhaps too 
much, and the inevitable human heart, in its various Stages 
of discipline under divine grace, acknowledged too little. 
The General Synod runs wildly to the other extreme, ignor- 
ing duty, minutely emphasing all the emotional eondi- 
tions, methodistically deifying Experience, and seeming 
searcely to believe in Lifeand Character. In media veritas. 
Whoever would pilot the Church to the haven of a trué and 
right Iymnology, must steer between Seylla and Charybdis. 
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Then the book finishes up with Public Worship, the Sacra- 
ments, Particular Occasions, the Troubles of Life, and Last 
Things. 

The only faults of this arrangement are those indicated, 
and that “Faith” is most loosely and ineorrectly represented. 
Here as in all other books, Lutheran and other, with scarcely 
an exception, (though not so grossly here, as in many,) the 

saving, justifying act of belief is confounded with the general 
Trust to be exercised throngh life; and that which ought to 
occupy several exterior subdivisions of the volume is crowd- 
ed into one small chapter. By remedying these defects, ar- 
ranging the Order of Salvation and the Christian Life ac- 
cording to Lutheran doctrine and spirit, and making the 
Chureh-Year stand out more clearly and positively, the ar- 
rangement would become nearly perfect; and the future 
Hymnals of the Church, if they are to be worthy the name, 
must build after the general structure of the New York col- 
lection. 

Another point of great importance in a Hymn Book is its 
adaptedness to the needs and uses of public worship. In this 
respect the New York book, as far it goes and within its - 
limits, is good. It is the last, if not the only English Luth- 
eran collection which does all it undertook to do, and is all it 
aimed to be. What its compilers thought fit that it should 
contain, is here contained; what they believed in expressing, 
is here expressed. There is a definiteness, a clearness about 
it; the book is of its kinda success. It may be faulty and 
deficient in our eyes or mind, but it suited the wants of 
that day. What its authors had considered right and aimed 
at, it became or accomplished: and they and those who 
thought with them had cause to be contented. Thus there is 
a certain fitness to practical uses in the book. It doubtless 
entirely satisfied the ministers and people of those early 
days, and those who come to use it now, generally form, in 
course of time, a higher regard for it than they had at first. 
It is, always within its scope, an admirable book to fit one’s 
services and sermons from: there is a minuteness and precise- 
ness about it, which helps one wonderfully to find what one 
wants. Of Passion and Atonement hymns there is a lack 
indeed: you are kept within a certain range; but within 
that you are amply provided. In the General Synod’s book 
all is loose, and generalizing; if you want a hymn which 
illustrates a special phase of ‘Trust, Love, Consecration, 
Sanctification, or one on such an obscure subject as Humility 
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or Benevolence, you have to plod through nearly the whole 
thousand, and then the chances are, three to one, that you 
will not find it; but in the New York, if what you want 
comes within the scope and plan of the book—you turn to 
the place, look over a dozen or two hymns perhaps, and there 
itis. For the sober worship of God’s house on the Lord’s 
day, this prodaction, with all its deficiencies—and we have 
no disposition to deny these—is perhaps the best we have. 
As to distinctive literary merit, it has been generally al- 
lowed much praise. For that day—a full half centary ago— 
it deserves much: though its excellencies here are largely 
negative. Like Williston’s, it contains little or nothing that 
is contemptible ; almost all its contents are decorous, proper, 
orderly. But after Williston’s, we sadly miss the force and 
fire, the brilliant grace, the life and earnestness, of the large 
Wesleyan component. The book before us is entirely old 
school, its authors could not tolerate Methodism, they did 
not believe in emotion and enthusiasm to any considerable 
extent, religion must be quiet, well-behaved, gentle, dignified 
and solemn, and their hymns must be toned down to that 
standard. Now the finest hymns in the language happen to 
be of just that sort which they did not care about, or did not 
approve of, and when a Collection, on any score of princi- 
ple, taste or feeling, throws out such material as “Rock of 
Ages,”’ “Jesus, Lover of my soul,’’ and “There is a foun- 
tain,’ it deprives itself of the most elegant and forcible sa- 
cred poems which have been written. The heart of the 
Church has taken hold of just these subjects: the positive 
Divinity of Jesus; the unqualified Atonement of his blood; 
the possible union, consequent hereupon, between man and 
God; and the ideal duties and privileges of the new life. 
The best sacred poetry, whether it be objective or subjective, 
dealing either with the outward facts, or the inward ex- 
perience, of religion, is necessarily ardent, intense, often pas- 
sionate, sometimes rapturous, ‘The authors of the New 
York collection did not believe in this kind, and that belief 
or unbelief inevitably prevented their book from possessing 
the highest literary, as the highest devotional, excellence. 
Yet within the limits which their principles preseribed, they 
did their work remarkably well. Of its kind, the book is as 
good as could well be put together at that day; far better, 
in its scope, than most that have a larger scope. The sacred 
muse does not grovel here, as we are so often pained to see 
her doin more modern manuals; she may not reach the 
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sane heights of inspiration with the more distinctively evan- 
gelical sisters, but she does not sink to the degraded depths 
in which they sometimes repose ; she may prane Dr. Watts 
of a noble verse like 

“Was it for crimes that I had done, He groaned upon the tree ?” 


and forbid him on her premises to 
“Survey the wondruus cross, On which the Prince of Glory died ;” 


but neither does she allow him to meditate 
“My heart how dreadful hard it is‘! Heavy and cold within my breast, 
Tow heavy here it lies! Just like a rock of ice.” 


The book belongs entirely to the old school of hymnology 
and of piety. Watts gives it the best part of two hundred 
hymns ; Doddridge, some seventy or eighty ; Anne Steele 
near fifty ; the Stennets, Gibbons » Nee tham, Browne, Thom- 
as Scott, Beddome, and writers ob dat sort are extensively 
represented ; while Charles Wesley is reduced to a beggarly 
compliment ; and his few followers gainseanty and suspicious 
admission. Yet there are one or two happy exceptions ; in 
several of John Wesley’s German ‘hymns, whose exquisite 
and noble beauty forced for them a passage. Besides “Give 
to the winds thy fears,”’ which, being about Providence mere- 
ly, might come in easily enough, we find three verses of a 
very sweet, decidedly inward and somewhat pietistic produc- 
tion of Toreeanen, “Thou hidden love of God ;” five of that 
noble hymn of uncertain origin, ‘‘O Thou to whose all-search- 
ing sight ;” and four of Rothe’s sublime song, ‘‘Now I have 
found the ground wherein.”” The General Synod’s book, 
which seems to have been principled against printing any- 
thing from the German in 2 form fit to sing, of course omit- 
ed these. Itis not the most creditable among the minor 
features of that compilation, that having this “magnificent 
version to its hand, it substituted the spiritless imitation of 
Dr. Mills. 

Though we have endeavored tobe systematic, and to reserve 
the doctrine of the book toa place by itself, it has inevita- 
bly been touched upon, in the above remarks. Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ criticisms on this subject, in the Review for October, 
1859, are tolerably correct. He says, in substance, (page 
190) that the essential doctrines of orthodox Christianity do 
find expression here, and that the New York collection con- 
tains hymns and verses which are inconsistent with Arianism, 
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Socinianism, or any other heresy. Had this never been as- 
serted before, we could easily prove it. Not only is. Christ 
worthily praised, and at least impliedly worshipped, in such 
hymns as 94, 99, 114, 148, but his Divinity 1s positively 
stated, here and there. Witness hymn 107, v. 3: ‘He rises 
and appears a God: 157, v. 3: “The rising God forsakes 
the tomb:” 172, v. 1: “Your God and King adore.” 

The Atonement is indicated in hymns 119, 120, 144, and 
in lines like these : 


“ternal life to all mankind Thon hast in Jesus given :” 
“He died that we might live :” “Thou hast redeemed our souls with 
blood.” 


The creed and life of Christianity are here; but less is 
made of them than might and ought to be ; and these most 
important points, though not ignored or denied, are, as Dr. 
Reynolds says, thrown into the background and the shade ; 
the compilers seem not to have emphasized these, though 
they believed them.; a horror of systematic divinity and of 
clear strong statement appears to have prevailed ; anything 
like technical terms and formulas were dreaded ; a broad 
church manual was seemingly designed, in which there should 
be nothing to offend professed believers of whatsoever type, 
and through which young people and outsiders might be 
mildly broken in to Christianity, by considerable exercise in 
natural religion. Thus the matters which all people who be- 
lieve anything, are agreed upon, truths which Jews knew, 
and respectable heathen had some idea of, are here made 
prominent. General worship, the Divine Attributes, Provi- 
dence, &c., are represented very fully. God in nature, in 
history, in our daily life, is set forth ; and the duties of gra- 
titude, trust, and obedience, ‘tour reasonable service,” insis- 
ted on. Nowall this is very well, and not to be despised.. 
We are sometimes apt to forget or undervalue the light of 
Nature in the brighter blaze of Revelation ; whereas God is 
equally the Author of both, and intended both to be thank- 
fully used by us. We cannot sing or preach exclusively~ 
about Jesus, the Atonement, anda living Faith, vastly im- 
portant and edifying as these subjects are. Some of us, pos- 
sibly, run to this extreme; the New York book fell into the 
other. It is not easy to pardon the absence of “Rock of 
Ages,” “There is a fountain,” and “When I survey the won- 
drous cross ;”’ nor to be content that the person and work of 
Christ, in all their phases, should be represented by but 
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eighty- one hymns, half of them very languid, dreary, and 
lifeless ; nor to sing at the Holy Communion, such as: 


iAsoand the patriot’s bust ye Him ye exalt in swelling song.” 
throng ; (Iymn 889.) 


And yet this sample of sacred poesy is ix the General 
Synod’s book too ! 

As a natural result of the plan stated above, large promi- 
nence was given to the works, principles, and sentiments 
which were supposed to characterize the Christian. We 
might expect a humanistic tone here; and a few of the pie- 
ces do savor more of the pride of nature than of the humili- 

ty of Grace. Witness this astonishing production : 


“The man whose firm and equal His calm, undaunted, manly breast, 


mind Of virtue, honor, truth possest, 
To solid glory is inclined, Will stem the torrent of the age, 
Determined will his path pursue, And fearless tread this mortal 
And keep the God-like prize in view. stage.” 


The idea of singing that in church, as a hymn of praise to 
Almighty God, is somewhat stupendous. We are happy to. 
be able, for once, to mention a fact which reflects credit on 
the General Synod’s Collection. Strange as it may appear, 
this surprising effusion is not in it. A number more of these 
social and personal duty hymns do well enough to read at 
-home, but are scarcely fit for the worship of the sanctuary. 
“If solid happiness we prize,’ (beginning in the original, 
“Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd;”’) is a famous and admir- 
able moral poem, but not remarkably Christian; and good 
Dr. Cotton, who wrote it, a pious man and a hyminist, had no 
idea of offering it to be sung in church. ‘Daughters of 
pity, tune the lay,” is a singular beginning for a hymn; and 
‘absurd and vain attempt, to bind with iron chains the free- 
born mind,” might afford consolation to the persecuted Bri- 
tish dissenters of old, but is scarcely appropriate in Amer- 
ica, where nobody proposes to bind us. 

tt requires no vast stretch of magnanimity to make allow- 
ances for the faults of the New York Collection. livery ave 
has its peculiar tone and temper, and exhibits its own phases 
of character and influence, in matters political, social, litera- 
ry, religious, and what not. Half a century ago, English 
Hymnology was a comparatively recent, loose, and unfounded 
thing ; we have seen more than one decidedly orthodox and 
distinctively evangelical collection of that day, which yet 
contains matter as humanitarian in statement and spirit as 
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one can easily find. Andif the book before us be not quite 
so distinctively evangelical or decidedly orthodox as we 
could wish, let us think of its Christian authors with some- 
thing of that charity which we are taught to exercise toward 
the heathen ; remembering that if we had been in their 
place, under their surroundings, we might have done worse, 
For it is more than doubtful whether. their successors, in pro- 
portion to their lights, opportunities and convictions, have 
done at all so well. 


Supplement to New York Collection, 1854. 180 Hymns, 


Of the Committee (appointed September, 1833,) who pre- 
pared this, Dr. Mayer was the Chairman ; and he, either 
alone, or chiefly did the work. About half the hymns are 
such as had either appeared, or become known since 1814, 
being from Montgomery, Heber, Bowring, Kelly, the Spirit 
of the Psalms (British), the American Episcopal Collection, 
and similar, then recent, sources. Dr. Reynolds says, “there 
is, perhaps, more unction and a higher tone of literary com- 
position in these additional hymns,” “but without making 
any material change in the spirit” of the book. This is 
hardly up to the truth. The doctrine of the volume may 
not indeed be changed thereby, butits spérztis very consid- 
erably modified and improved. ‘The new hymns, above men- 
tioned, are, very many of them, high in devotional charac- 
ter. It is scarcely necessary to say that Montgomery, while. 
he belongs to, and leads the last or composite class of English 
hymnology, was largely formed by, and deeply in sympathy 
with, the new Wesleyan school ; or that positive orthodoxy 
and warm feeling are essential characteristics of that school, 
and of its true disciples. So much for the character of 
a large proportion of the more modern among the 
additional hymns, and of the older hymns thus added, 
many are new-school in source and character. <A few of 
Charles Wesley’s best are taken ; and Cowper, Newton, 
Cennick, Williams, Seagrave, contribute noble Methodist 
lyrics (so they may be called, since these men lived and 
wrote in strong sympathy with the great Wesleyan revival), 
which had been overlooked or rejected in 1814. A glance 
at such hymns as 579, 581, 583, 584, 593, 601, 614, 616, 
628, 629, 630, 681, 634, 635, 639, 688, 692, will show what 
an advance has been gained in spirit, tone, temper, what en- 
larged scope of view and belief, what greater depth and 
earnestness of Christian feeling, on the old collection, There 
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are, comparatively and positively, few hymns here of the 
sort so numerous among the 520 of 1814; productions in 
dull, decorous Long Metre, laboriously undoctrinal, and most 
moderately devotional ; verses such as Butcher. Jervis, Scott 
and Needham, whole or half Arians, and exceedingly qniet 
independents, used to write. One or two pieces, as 541, 548, 
547, 552, celebrate the Redeemer somewhat unworthily, 
considering the numbers of really fine Advent, Passion, and 
Jesus hymns, which the language does and did then afford ; 
and asmany, like 536, 537, 585, 607, moralize over provi- 
dence, virtue, and such half-natural matters, in a tone that 
reminds one of the old book, but these are the exceptions, 
There is one effusion, however, to which we think we are jus- 
tified in indulging a peculiar aversion: No. 594, headed 
‘Efficacy of Repentance.” The first two verses are founded 
on Isaiah 1: 19, and promise the pardon of sin: and then 
follows this surprising statement : 


“By penitence and prayer, Bathed in the hallowed dews 
The wondrous change ts wrought; Of deep compunction's tears, 
They soothe the pangs of dark de- The soul her health and strength re- 
spair, NEWS, 
And heal the wounded thought, And meet for Heaven appears.” 


Does it, indeed? Not much, in our opinion, or in that of 
any New Testament writer with whom we are acqnainted, 
The man who wrote the above meant the heresy which it ex- 
presses ; but it is hardly necessary to say, that neither Dr, 


Mayer, nor any other, who is likely to have been engaged. 


with him on this Supplement, believed that sort of doctrine, 
The thing must have been admitted by mere carelessness, the 
compiler—as should not, but often does happen—not looking 
below the surface, to discern the real character and latent 
faults of the matter with which he had to deal, 

Two hymns from the German are found in this supplement : 
No. 582, being a fragment from Jobn Wesley’s rendering, 
‘““Jesus, thy boundless love to me,” of Gerhardt’s famous 
love-hymn: and 569, altered from part of Toplady’s varia- 
tion of J. C. Jacobi’s version of “O du allerduste Freude.”’ 
Both fine lyrics, 

The literary merit of this supplement is much above that 
of the earlier part. A collection which, put together thirty 
years ago, has three-fourths of its contents fully up to the 
standard or average of respectable hymn books of this day, 
and half of them worthy of retention by a severe and educa- 
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ted taste, deserves considerable praise. ‘Taken all in all, it 
is a successful, creditable, and useful work ; and this, almost 
the only printed memorial which Dr. Mayer left, is not un- 
worthy of his honored name, of his pure and lofty character, 
nor of his long, laborious, faithful, and believing life. 

(Lo be continued.) 


ARTICLE, IV. 
EXEMPLARY PIETY IN THE MINISTRY* 

1,4 
By Rev. Mirroy Vaventine, A. M., Reading, Pa. grr 


Tus Address by Paul to Timothy, (1 Tim. 4: 12,) indi- 
cates that he had been deeply impressed with the relations of 
the minister’s own life to the proper accomplishment of his 
official work. He was convinced of the prime importance of 
exemplary holiness, in this sacred position. Possibly his 
mind reverted to the sad blight on religion in the case of the 
scribes and Pharisees, who, sitting in Moses’ seat in the Jew- 
ish Church, “said, and did not.’’ Perhaps the brief experi- 
ence of the Christian Church had already developed this ne- 
cessity. Probably it was plain on general principles, apart 
from experience,—fiashing out before the mind as a self-evi- 
dent truth. Certain, at any rate, is it, that he was led by 
the Holy Ghost, to give this direct and standing charge on 
the subject. ‘Turning aside from the large field of doctrinal 
discussion in reference to the ministerial office, we wish to 
occupy our thoughts at this time with a more practical medi- 
tation on the Duty of Exemplary Piety in the Ministry. 

It might seem superfluous to speak of this duty. All who 
are in the ministry, and all accepted candidates for it, are 
presumed fully to understand it. Doubtless they’ do. Not 
for “instruction,” may it be needed, but for “admonition.” 
It is profitable, often to renew our impression of its impor- 
tance, and by fixing it afresh in our minds, quicken our en- 
deavors after a purer blamelessness and perfection of charac- 
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ter. It is good for us, busied as we are with our professional 
labors, concerned perpetually in the search after accurate in- 
terpretation and correct doctrine, and watchful for the need 
of correction in the people, to call our thoughts home, and 
impress ourselves with the relation of our own religious life 
to our ministerial power and usefulness. It is well, while 
preaching from written epistles, to be admonished of the value 
of the living epistles, which, read by others on our own life- 
tablet, are to sustain, illustrate and confirm our verbal procla- 
mation of the gospel. 

We wish to'look at the duty of exemplary piety in the 
ministry, as required : 

I. By theor official position. Ministers of the word are call- 
ed to exhibit an OES Ts piety. The ministry is an ss 
fice.” (Augs. Conf. Art. V.) Itis a divine office. It has 
been constituted and ordained of God. It is holy. “Ye have 
not chosen me,” said Jesus to the original cwolve 2 “bytel, 
have chosen you, and ordained you.” This is true ‘with all 
his true ministry. ‘*We are ambassadors for God,” invested 
with an official erent) of the loftiest sanctity. Because 
civil government is an “ordinance of God,” all Christian 
minds at once recognize the propriety of filling its positions 
only with godly men, whose character shoul d be befitting a 
divine and holy office. Magistrates being “‘ministers of God” 
to men, ought to be ‘‘men of God.” Rightly viewed, it is a 
horrid sacrilege when God’s foes are put into these places of 
God’s ordinance. But the ministerial office is much more 
distinctively divine, and more manifestly requires character 
that shall present features in harmony with its sacredness. 
Angels, with all their spotless holiness and faultless excel- 
lence, would not be too good, to minister at the altars of 
Christian service, and sustain the sanctity of the ministerial 
relation. Their absolute sinlessness would harmonize well 
with the place. And we might wonder, at first blush, why 
the responsibilities of the office were not appointed to be 
sustained by angelic blamelessness and dignity. Looking at 
the position, we might think that God wonid find oceupants 
for it only in the ranks of the unfallen. But regenerate man 
is meant to be raised again, only a little lower than the an- 
gels, and the divine purpose seems to have contemplated that 
in the ministry, even as in the life of Jesus, there should con- 
tinue to be furnished a human pattern of character for be- 
lievers. The leaders in the sacramental host of God’s elect 
are to exhibit the features of character and conduct required 
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by that Gospel which they preach, so that they may say as 
did the holy Paul, “Be ye followers of us, as we are also of 
Christ.” 

The Scriptures insist that the fitness of things in this con- 
nection is met only when the office is filled by devoted and 
consistent holiness. They not only say, that ‘‘a bishop must 
be blameless,” according to the standard of the truth he teach- 
es, but in language full of the glow and vigor of the 
most intense emphasis, they set forth the shocking incon- 
gruity of wrong practice in a sacred instructor: ‘Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou 
that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou com- 
mit adultery ? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege? Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through 
breaking of the law, dishonorest thou God?" Hence their first 
demand for the ministry is, that they shall be Christians in- 
deed. They must be “converted’’ themselves before they 
are called to “strengthen their brethren,” or summon the 
careless to repentance. Bailey, in his wild dream of Festus, 
introduces Satan as a preacher and reprover of sin. But 
the revulsion of feeling with which we read his pious rebukes 
and exhortations, is the witness from our own souls to the 
necessity uf exemplary, holiness in the holy office. Look at 
the Old Testament priesthood. The sanctity of that conse- 
crated office is solemnly taught us in the bursts of God’s an- 
ger against its invasion by unholy and unappointed hands. 
Kven royalty dared not, unbidden and irregularly, intrude 
into its divine functions. Behold Uzziah the King going 
from the temple, smitten with leprosy, for his presumptuous 
invasion of its sanctity. And behold, how Nadaband Abihu, 
occupying the office, were destroyed for desecrating it 
with strange fire. Little as their offense seemed, it was an 
example of disobedience to God in the very office that was 
to sanctify him before the people and show the way of duty, 
and the Almighty seathed them with consuming wrath. 
Though the Christian ministry is not a Jewish priesthood, 
yet the sacredness of a divine office pertains to us. We min- 
ister indeed behind the shadow of the One, only High Priest, 
Jesus Christ; but the ground on which we stand is holy, and 
the functions we discharge are divinely official. And it is a 
plain principle, that the higher the position and the more 
sacred its duties, the less can there be tolerated, in it, diso- 
bedience or sin. In proportion to the holiness of the scene, 
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and the height of the solemnity, on which an offender stands, 
is the heinousness of the transgression. ‘One speck on the 
brilliance of the steel mirror, is more than the darkest flaw 
on a common metal—one stain on the snow-white garment, 
more than the foules and blot on a worn and weather-beaten 
dress.” God's rule i is, the higher you ascend in place in his 
Kingdom, the higher is the holiness demanded, the more 
faithful must your steps be, and the more reprehensible and 
disastrous is even a moment’s fall or trivial offense. Darker 
than the very defilement of a potter’s vessel, is the slightest 
blemish in the richly chased vase that is to be a vessel of 
honor in the house of the Lord. Hence judgment not only 
begins at the house of God, but first applies to the leaders 
of the house of God. It is with us, therefore, that the vig- 
orous and awful inquisition is the most unrelenting ; just be- 
cause ‘“‘unto whomsoever much is given, shall” not a compen- 
sating latitude be granted—but “of him shall much be re- 
quired.”” He who walks the highest range of Christian of- 
fice and influence, must walk the more spotless in white. He 
to whom many eyes are turned, on whose words they wait, 
by whose pattern many souls are almost literally to live or 
die, must hold himself the more unspotted from the world, 
-and gather to himself unceasingly the saintliness of Heaven. 
It was just because Moses was raised so prominently before 
the people, that even the transient transgression of speaking 
“unadvisedly with his lips,” the mingling of human passion 
with his holy duties, drew on him the displeasure of God, 
and barred him, after his long toils, from the privilege of 
the hosts of Israel into Canaan. Because he did not honor 
God, by his own life, in sight of the people, on a single oc- 
casion, the office had to be vindicated in being given to an- 
other. The office is meant to furnish an example. 

II. But we are to trace this prinetple a step higher, and 
behold an exemplary piety demanded by the minister's repre- 
sentative relation. he Christian minister acts not only by 
official appointment, but in a representative position. If he 
should exhibit a blameless and Christ-commending piety be- 
cause of his holy office, he should do so even more because 
of whom he represents in that office. He represents God. 
He speaks in Christ’s room and “stead.” ‘As though God 
did beseech you by us,” says Paul. Ina sense, the minister 
is the congregation’s representative, as giving voice to, and 
presenting “the prayers, praises and devotions of the people. 
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Bat by virtue of his divine appointment as a preacher of the 

Gospel, he represents God in the announcement of the terms 

of salvation, and calling men to duty. He is God’s official 

representative, to propose to rebels the terms of peace and 

reconciliation. He bears a commission from the Court of 
Heaven, carrying, in a sense “the keys’’ of the kingdom of 
grace, to open the gates to the perishing. Coming in God’s 

name, to plead with men for piety, duty and purity, how 

radiantly holy ought to be his character! ‘‘He whom God 

hath sent,” said Jesus in reference to himself, “speaketh the 

words of God.” And as the seal of his commission he said, 

“lhe works that I do, they bear witness of me.’’ And every 

one who speaks the words of God, needs this stamp of divine 

endorsement, that he is manifestly “‘a man of God,” so like 

him, that the world may join in saying, ‘No man could do 

these works which he doth, except God were with him.” It 

is true, it is understood that the treasure of the gospel is 

brought to men in “earthen vessels,”’ yet there is to be a seen © 
excellency of Divine power. ‘he power must appear even 

in the weakness of the haman instrument, and should be seen 

first, not in causing that instrament to be no longer human, 

but in making it a partaker of the Divine Nature.” The 

earthly vessel itself is to exhibit the excellency of the pow- 

er, as the bright transparency illumined by the torch it car- 

ries. 

The public is wont to look on ministers as the Gospel’s 
“representative men,’ and to take its notions of Christianity 
almost entirely from their lives, as being its official exposi- 
tors, and peculiarly set for its illustration and defense. The 
credit of the sovereign is much affected by the conduct of 
the ambassadors that represent him. Paul speaks of God’s 
“counting him worthy, putting him in the ministry.” ‘“Wor- 
thy,’ in the absolute sense, he was not, but he counted it no 
small blessing that gsace had fitted him to lift so high the 
Holy Name before a gain-saying world. It is enough to 
make us tremble, when we think of our responsibilities as 
the representatives of our Lord among men, put forward as 
the special vindicators of his holy religion, and charged with 
the obligation to walk not only so that the ministry be not 
blamed, but that the cause of Jesus receive no detriment by 
our lives. 

Ill. But the Duty of Exemplary Piety in the ministry 
is demanded, pre-eminently by the power of examples, as an 
influence helpful, or hurtful to success. The power of ex- 
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ample is immeasurable, working noiselessly, constantly, 
mightily. From a good one, goes forth a power that cannot 
be gainsaid—from a bad one, an influence that causes the 
whole Gospel to be gainsaid. 

1. It is the solemn duty of every Christian, in even the 
humblest spheres of ‘life to exemplify the gospel—to give, in 
his daily life, a practical illustration of its meaning and pow- 
er. All are to hold forth the word of life, in their character 
and conduct—to be “‘living epistles known and read of all,” 
carrying the gospel wherever they go in the walks of busi- 
ness, enjoyment, and society, and presenting a volume that 
must thus be seen and read by thousands that refuse to hear 
or read the written word. Christians are to be themselves 
the evidences of the truth and power of Christianity. They 
may live so as to make men believe it, or not believe it. “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me,” said Jesus to his disciples as he 
ascended. He took our human nature up, to represent us in 
heaven, but he left his own in his people to exhibit him still 
on earth. Ina sense, the divine life of Jesus is to.be always 
incarnate among men. His holy life still manifest in mortal 
flesh, is to illustrate his doctrine. This is embodied truth. 
It is even embossed truth. As blind people have books in 
which letters are “raised,” and stand in relief from the page, 
so the spiritually blind are to be furnished with truth that they 
may even fee] whenever they come in contact with a Chris- 
tian. ‘The beauty of a holy life constitutes the most elo- 
quent and affective persuasive to religion which one haman 
being can address to another. We have many ways of doing 
good to our fellow-creatures ; but none so efficacious as lead- 
ing a virtuous, upright, well ordered, Christ-like life.” ‘There 
is an energy of moral suasion in it, passing the highest efforts 
of the orator’s genius. Nothing lifts np a mightier stand- 
ard against evil. Nothing preaches with greater demonstra- 
tion and more unanswerable argument. Nothing reaches 
further through all the by-places of life—each Christian life 
becoming a missionary power, everywhere and forever preach- 
ing the truth and proving it. And nothing raises a greater 
hindrance to the success of the Church and the progress of 
the Gospel, than the wicked and inconsistent lives of pro- 
fessors. Every snch inconsistency raises a shout of exulta- 
tion, among the foes of Christ and the haters of his truth, 
and thrusts the spear of crucifixion afresh into the side of 
the Saviour and his canse. It hangs mill-stones about the 
neck of the Church. It presses down the brakes in ringing 
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force against the wheels of its progress. And woe to the 
men whose actual lives are a Judas-betrayal of Christ, over 
against a once good confession. It is impossible to estimate 
the full solemnity of obligation resting on every church-mem- 
ber, to maintain a piety above reproach, consistent, pure, 
“unspotted from the world.” 

2. But this duty presses with ten-fold force on the Minis- 
try. In the prominence of their position, living in the pre- 
sence of their congregation, and under the eye of the com- 
munity, what they are and do, is more vitally connected with 
the welfare of the Church. Their example is lifted up be- 
fore the gaze of all, before childhood, before youth, before 
manhood. Its influence, either for good or bad, flows into 
every household, and touches every heart and life. If good, 
it is as a tree of life, of whose fruits hundreds and thousands 
pluck, and whose leaves are for the healing of many. If 
evil, it is the Upas tree of death right in the midst of the 
Lord’s garden, and many plants are withered in the poison. 
People have a keen eye to detect the minister’s faults, and 
he is sure to be watched with Argus vigilance. Under the 
microscopic gaze of the world, even blemishes are seen as 
faults, and trivial faults wear the features of monstrous 
crimes. The appearance of evil in him, really does evil— 
working often most disastrously. How important that ‘a 
bishop should be blameless,”’ so that, as with Christ himself, 
when they seek for matter of accusation against him, they can 
find none, but by suborning false witnesses. 

It is true, that ministers are but flesh and blood, men of 
like passions and infirmities with others; and there is hardly 
any more manifest unreasonableness than the demand of pop- 
ular misconception which puts an almost angelic perfection, 
as the only allowable standard of ministerial conduct. Con- 
gregations should remember that the Gospel requirement for 
salvation in the case of the minister, is precisely the same as 
exacted of them. The way for Heaven is the same for 
both; and there ought to be an end of the common claim of 
the people, that the minister mnst be so much better than 
themselves: or rather, as it ends in this, that thev may live 
much more carlessly than they will tolerate in him, constant- 
Jy doing things which seen in their clergyman would make 
them raise their hands in amazement, or horror, always put- 
ting the standard of duty for themselves lower and easier 
than for him. Still, the truth remains that their example is 
charged with most fearful power, which imposes the obliga- 
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tion to guard it with peculiar care. It is too evident to be 
mistaken that Christ intended that the heralds of the Gospel 
should regard their example as invested with a potency de- 
manding solemn guardianship. ‘They are sent to preach by 
right living as well as by words. Jesus himself recognized 
this necessity, and as the first Preacher of the Gospel, show- 
ed how ministers should make their Jife an example of duty. 
We see him doing many things for example’s sake alone. 
For an example, in fulfiling all righteousness, in obeying every 
divine ordinance of the Church, he was baptized with the 
baptism of repentance, when he had no sins of which to re- 
pent. For an example of frugality, he ordered the frag- 
ments to be gathered up that nothing be lost, though a word, 
or an act of silent will could create more than could wave on 
a thousand harvest fields. For an example, of humility, he 
washed the disciples feet. For an example, of neatness and 
order, when on the resurrection morn he burst the bars of 
death, he folded the linen clothes, and the napkin and laid 
them carefully aside, in the tomb he was leaving vacant and 
vanquished. He has thus given solemn emphasis to the 
preacher’s duty of teaching by the force of example. He 
implies its great power, and the duty of making it right in 
even the minutest details of living. The minister’s life, when 
he thinks not of it, and in trivial things is perpetually stream- 
ing over on immortal souls, in impressions and habits that be- 
come fixed and everlasting. ‘Like priest, like people.” 
They catch his spirit, and plant footsteps in his. It is the 
ministers duty, to be a “star” in the right hand of the Son 
of Man, His worth is the clear and steady light he beams 
on the Christian pathway. When his holiness ceases to 
shine, or passes under eclipse by sin, he is useless. A min- 
ister of faulty character makes religion unlovely, is a false 
guide, carricatures it before all the people. The damage is 
often fearful. It has been my lot to live where religion has 
been thus wounded in the house of its friends—aeeply, pain- 
fully, almost irremediably wounded. It has been my pain- 
ful necessity to see how the cause of religion may be mill- 
dewed in a region, by unworthy and unexemplary ministers. 
I have seen the hedges of the Church broken down by con- 
secrated hands, so that the wild boar out of the forest could 
not make a more painful desolation. And it has been my 
sad experience to hear the shoutings in the camp of the 
Philistines, as a Samson has been beguiled and shorn of his 
strength and made to grind in the mills of ungodliness and 
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shame. My soul has been burned with this subject to its 
core. 

This well-known relation between a proper exemplification 
of piety, and the office of preaching, lies at the basis of the 
ever felt necessity that those who enter the ministry, should 
be men of genuine, deep, consistent, and lovely piety ; men 
whose souls have been profoundly experienced in the things 
of Christ. Depth of the work of grace in the soul, produc- 
ing sweet and exemplary piety, has ever been found to be 
conjoined with the best power and success in the ministry. 
Brilliant talent, or profound learning, are nothing without it. 
Paul’s soul was full of Christ and the Holy Ghost, and his 
life a more eloquent epistle than he ever wrote with pen. We 
all know how the great deeps of Luther’s soul were broken 
up in penitence, faith and love. Living near to God, his 
very life seemed, like an electric battery, charged with won- 
drous spiritual power. It was from the charming piety of a 
few Moravians, that God threw light into the souls of the 
Wesleys—and the efficient ministry of these was from the 
glow and blamelessness of their unusual piety. The usefal- 
ness of Philip Henry was the fruit of his lustrous piety 
which gained him the name of “‘the heavenly Henry.” We 
all know whence was the blessedness of McCheyne’s short 
ministry. His life was a perpetual inspiration. His piety 
was hearty and cheerful. ‘Ile dwelt far away from the 
damps about doubting castle, and hard by the land of Beulah 
where the sunlight ever falls.” From the joyous spirit of 
his own heavenward march, others took an inspiration. Such 
a one raises the light of Calvary in his own life, and it shines 
till the Father and Jesus are glorified by men. The whole 
history of the ministry shows that it is not so much great 
talents that God blesses, as great likeness to Jesus. 

3. But perhaps the value of example will be best seen in 
an examination of its relations in the particular aspects of 
christian duty, mentioned in the text. Note the specific 
counts in the charge of the apostle. “Be thow an example 
in words.’’ Sins of the tongue are numerous and blighting. 
They form one of the most flagrant evils that demand the 
preacher’s rebuke and correction. Evil speaking, in all its 
varied shades, from thoughtless gossip to mal gnant slander ; 
is the bane of almost every church. It is the “troubler of 
Israel.’ It disrupts friendships, turns fellowship into strife, 
changes love into gall, throws society into angry contentions, 
and introduces confusion and every evil work. Apart from 
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the few, with whom to meet, docs you good like a medicine, 
whose words are always kind, cheerful and inspiring, the rest 
you.almost instinctively shun, as always saying some painful 
things, thrusting at somebody, hatching mean suspicions in 
your minds, dropping acids on your own heart, or on the 
character of some one dear to you. Few are as careful as 
they ought to be, in the use of their tongues. Now, the 
minister is set, not only to preach a better way, but to ex- 
hibit it. But must it not be owned, that sometimes his 
tongue is nota model? Does he do no idle talking and jest- 
ing, which are not convenient? Is he not thoughtless and 
indiscreet, caustic, sarcastic and acrid, where his words 
should be wise and healthful, and peaceful? And what, 
when he not only lends his ear, but gives the aid of his lips 
to common gossip, evil speaking, tale-bearing, becomes a 
curtain member of the corps of busybodies of his neighbor- 
hood ? We have seen gossiping congregations, with gossip- 
ping ministers at their head, and of course there was little of 
that religion which St. James calls “perfect,” because it ‘‘of- 
fends not in word.” It is the minister’s most solemn duty 
to set a watch at the door of his hps, and furnish an 
example of the right use of the tongue. His must be the 
gentle words that turn away anger. “Hie must not strive, 
but be gentle :” a patern of silence under injury ; when re- 
viled, reviling not again—an example that reproves frivolity, 
tattling, and busy gossip, awing it all away from his pres- 
ence. What a sorry, and dlighting example, many a minis- 
ter has been known to set, ‘“’n word.” ‘In conversation,”’ 
adds the apostle. ‘This, ne know, means, “deportment,” 
“conduct,” ‘‘manner of life.” There is a deportment that 
is plainly christian, and the “world even recognize such a de- 
portment, at once, amid the great amount of human rubbish. 
It is felt to be a divine thing. Itis what the pulpit is inces- 
santly demanding, in the name of God, of every professor, 
and every man. It points to heaven and claims that his cit- 
izenship must be there. Flat and dead must fall the minis- 
ter’s pleadings for this, if his own conduct show not how the 
christian ought to live. While he points to heaven, he must 
show the way. 

In the pulpit we can appear only on stated occasions. 
But our deportment is seen the whole seven days of the week, 
when our true life comes out in its unconstrained manifesta- 
tions. If this is exemplary out of the pulpit, it will unlock 
many hearts to the reception of the word, when we are in it. 
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If it is not, men will be repelled from hearing. They will 
be little disposed to listen to any arguments which have not 
been potent enough to reform and regulate the life of him 
who utters them. It is too easy to see that the rod is not in 
the magician’s hand. It will not conjure. And if we weave 
faults into our patern deportment, they will copy them with 
darker proportions. They will always go further in an evil 
way, than the wrong example of him who leads them. 
When the elders and priests condemned Christ, the multitude 
smote and spit onhim. ‘The man whose conduct is inconsis- 
tent with his ministerial position, does not comport with the 
high sanctity of his office and work, would better quit preach- 
ing the gospel,,he’cannot illustrate in practice. However 
earnest and eloquent his pulpit speaking ; however unwearied 
and laborious his teaching among his fiock, the high ends of 
of his office will be more or less lost, without the co-opera- 
tive power that breathes forth from the sweet beauty of a 
heavenly deportment. His strong appeals from the pulpit 
may burn andarouse; but the holiness, gentleness, and love- 
liness of his daily walk will win the universal heart, and 
teach many a lesson which whole discourses could not convey. 
He who most plainly ‘‘walks with God,” will have the best 
power with men. It is the quiet charm of a Christ-like life, 
that ‘commends the truth to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God,” and secures what is divinely demanded for the 
ministry, ‘‘a good report with them that are without.”’ 

An example of ‘‘love” ts claimed. Branching in its two 
divisions toward God, and man, this must be seen to be the 
animating impulse of his life. This is the essence of christi- 
anity. Faith and hope are glorious features of the new life, 
but love is greatest, ‘‘God is love.”’ Without this, the loud- 
est profession, the loftiest gifts, is but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. Sad, if the minister fails to present an 
illustration of his prime virtue. Often, it is to be feared, it 
cannot be seen that his action is prompted by love to God 
andman. His zeal and fervor seems to be kindled at other 
fires. Like Nadab and Abihu, he is offering strange fire be- 
fore the Lord. His inspiration is drawn from the world, its 
honors, its places, its filthy luere, instead of love—the true 
fire, which coming down from heaven, should be the kindling 
heat of his earnestness. Standing with the censers of our 
ministry in hand, the world is able to see what kind of glow 
flashes from them. If our office is made the theatre of the 
mere figuring of intellectual display, self-seeking vanity, a 
craving to be heard and seen of men, and thus while present- 
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ing ourselves as the highest vessels of the congregation, 
charged in theory with the fire of divine love ; it is all a 
mere, burning of earth, or the flame is manifestly mingled 
with much of the glow of carnal and earthly motives, religion 
is dishonored, and the right motive of holy conduct is denied. 
But when the love of Christ i is clearly the constraining im- 
pulse in our work, making us do whatever we do, as unto the 
Lord, the power of the sublimest motive goes forth with our 
efforts. Men feel that they cannot fight against us, lest 
haply they be found fighting against God. 

So with love to men. It is the preacher’s office, often, to \ 
rebuke vice, neglect and error. He must be anexample of 
dove in this necessary labor. “Speaking the truth in love,”’ is 
the way. Spoken in evident passion, irony, or sarcasm, it 
may cut and overwhelm and silence, but spoken in love, it 
will reform. It will be the heaping of coals of fire on the. 
sinner’s head. In the warmth of earnest zeal, you may con- 
tend for the truth in plain irritation and bitterness. “Chere " 
may be more of human indignation than divine love, showing 
itself in language, looks, and*tones of voice, cutting up and | 
chastizing opposers. Better preach nothing than preach 
even the trath in this way. Prejudices are, multiplied; even 
Christians catch the unhallowed feeling, and lose much of the 
beauty of their character. Christianity itself is adulterated 
and disgraced by being conveyed through the channel of 

assion. ‘The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” “Were you able to do it in tenderness?’ asked 
McCheyne of one who had preached on the fearful text, 
“The wicked shail be turned into hell.” And/truly such 
themes are often presented, with such apparent harshness, 
and satisfaction in laying open the deep blackness of the 
sinner’s woe ; with such fierce breathings of human passion, 
that hearts are closed to the reception of the solemn 
truths proclaimed. It is to be feared, that we all sometimes 
forget the duty of being examples, how to live a life of love. 
There is too much acerbity, quick flashes of wrath, like Mo- 
ses, smiting with the rod, and like him too, displeasing God. 

By a natural connection of thought the apostle was led to 
claim another phase of example, “in spirit.” The indefina- 
ble and inexpressible charm that attends some persons, is but 
the outflow of their lovely christian spirit. It is one soften- 
ed, mellowed, and sweetened by grace. It is compounded 
of gentleness, humility, mercy, cheerfulness, and peace. As 
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the seven colors combine in faultless white, these blend into 
a complete charm. Disposition is much a matter of nature ; 
yet grace has often softened the harshest, refined the rudest, 
und subdued the most forbidding into attractiveness. Peter 
may remain Peter, and not become John, and yet present a 
spirit, suffused with beauty. The clear and constant demand 
of the gospel we preach is, that men shall be moulded into 
the holiest and sweetest spirit. It is meant to bring down 
the spirit, the very atmosphere of heaven, into the soul, and 
into the Church. And first, and most elearly, it should ap- 
pear in the messenger of the eross ; much of it would then 
be breathed over the spirit of others. They would come to 
bask in in its pleasantness, as the flowers of Spring open to 
the breath of coming Summer. As the sunflower turns its 
face to the sun-rays, does the human heart toward this truly 
christian spirit. How often is it that there is something in 
the minister’s spirit, thatis onlovely, repelling, something 
perhaps, in his severe and cold intellectuality, in his want of 
ehild-likeness, in a murmuring habit, in a captious, proud, 
dogmatic, over-bearing disposition; blemishes, which persons 
feel, grace ought to have corrected in any man. Oh! for 
men who could truly represent the spirit of Christianity. 

But the apostle’s charge turns our view in another direc- 
tion: Be thou an example “in faith.” ‘Faith, of course, 
not in its office of justification, but a subsequent manifesta- 
tion,” either as constant conjidence in God, or in the sense 
of ‘“fidelity,”” probably it includes both senses. 

Of trust in God at all témes. In prosperity and adversity, 
it is momentously important that the minister should set an 
example. In the dark hours of trial, the people are to be 
moored in peace at the anchorage of an unbroken confidence. 
The sacred office is to throw steadiness into their trust in 
(rod, that though the fig tree should not blossom, nor fruit be 
on the vine, they may rejoice in the Lord. But if his own 
confidence swings from its moorings, and he is dashed and 
tossed, despondent and murmuring and blue amid the waves 
of trouble, how shall he comfort others? How much will 
his words avail? If, onthe other haud, they see in him an 
ever-cheerful trust, remaining serene amid bereavement, 
sickness, crosses, privations, and buffetting, hopeful still, 
when the clouds are thick, and the victories of the church: 
are for a season stayed. Oh! how it teaches and enforces 
this lesson! As on the battle-field, the serene confidence of 
the commander as he whirls his battalions into the struggle, 
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assures the hope and steadfastness of the otherwise panic- 
stricken soldier, so does the undisturbed composure of faith 
in the leader of the sacramental hosts of Goul’s elect give 
them encouragement and victory. If the teacher’s faith fail, 
who shall succor the disciples ? 

But the charge requires a pattern of fidelity. “It is re- 
quired in the steward that he be found faithful.” It is the 
faithful Christian that is to be crowned with final joy ; and 
the pastor’s example is to support fidelity. In = fidelity 
to his office, to his employer, to his work and duties, is to be 
seen the eloquent example of fidelity, for every sphere and 
department of christian life. Many a minister’s usefulness 
is marred and crippled at this point. Some sleep at their 
posts, when all their energies ought to be roused and nerved, 
and directed to the duties of their momentous calling. 
They seem to be dead to the solemn interests committed to 
their stewardship. Their duties are neglected or discharged 
in a perfunctory manner. ‘Feeling it a task, they do the 
work slightly. They give to God that which costs thein 
nothing. They suspend their studies, by which they should 
ever be exploring the deep and precious things of Revelation 
with the eager avidity.of the gold delver whose every stroke 
of the mattock, lays bare the shining ore. They feed their 
people on a few common-places, served up in the most com- 
mon-place way. From sheer mental indolence, they thrust 
their pulpit preparations into a few last hours of the week ; 
and glorying in their shame, often disclose to their people 
that Saturday’s sun sets on them without a text selected for 
Sabbath morning. They bring either no beaten oil into the 
sanctuary, or that which by their often beating, is beaten into 
insipidity. This is shameful unfaithfulness ; but it is the 
style some trifle through all their duties. The garden of the 
Lord, in which they are, needs work, but is running to waste 
for want of it. Can the world look on such a one and call 
him a faithful man in hissphere? If the tongue is not palsied, 
that after this attempts to plead with men for holy fidelity, 
its words, at least, will be, unfaithful in his high, momentous, 
and solemn duties ; neglecting, slighting, or sleeping at his 
Master’s work, how can his power “be gr rent in having others 
faithful even in the least ? No, no, ‘the sceptre ta useful- 
ness must fall from his hand. His inconsistency will blight 
the Church. ‘The same commit thou to faithfni men,” says 
Paul. ‘And who then is that faithful and wise steward 
whom the Lord sets over,his house ¢’’ Surely one, who stirs 
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up the gift that is in him, who is diligent as working under 
the Master’s eye, constant in studying, reading, warning and 
rebuking every man, and seeking to present him faultless 
before God. 

Closing this catalogue of graces, the minister is to exemplt- 
Sy “purity.” “Unspotted from the world,” is the emphatic 
definition of Christian holiness. With his heavenly coramis- 
sion in his hand, preaching a Saviour, who is purer than the 
white throne from which he came on his mission of love, 
calling men tothe wisdom which is “first pure,” and saying, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God,” it is 
inexpressibly sad when the pastor fails to be holy and undefil- 
ed. If he is defiled by worldliness, ambition, or vanity, 
spotted by vulgar associations; polluted by indulgence of 
low passions and appetites ; fond of course joking and doubt- 
ful conversation ; how he pollates holy things by the touch 
of his hands and lips! In the minister there ought to be 
manifest, a sensitive delicacy of purity, that recoils from im- 
purity even of thought. xhortations to holiness, commun- 
ion with God, spirituality, heavenly-mindedness ; how often 
for any practical purposes do these fall powerless on men’s 
ears! It sounds all like romance to men immersed in the 
world and its cares. ‘To them it is beautiful, impracticable 
theory. We must present holinessas a fact. Here we may 
reduce the idea of purity, too subtle and delicate and airy for 
them to understand, to the actual which is plain and striking. 
Their scepticism as to the possibility of a life really pure 
and exalted toward the heavenly, must be removed by hold- 
ing up before them the mirror of our own life, bright with 
goodness and grace. The very sight of such purity is the 
keenest reproof to sin. It rebukes pollution, and shames it 
away. Compared with this pure undefiled religion before 
God and man, the most elaborate discourse on sanctification 
will prove tame and ineffective. 

Tz, the light thus shed on ministerial duty, we in the min- 
astry, may trace many of our shortcomings and failures. We 
may ourselves, by lack of carefulness in speech, spirit, and 
action, have caused the way of Christ to be evil spoken of. 
We may have made piety look forbidding, or unlovely. We 
may not have been, like Christ, ‘harmless,’ have failed to 
maintain the “wisdom of the serpent,” with the “gentleness 
of the dove.’’ Casual words of thoughtlessness, levity, or 
sarcasm, may have fallen from our tongues, corroding away 
love and piety from tender hearts, or fixing in some minds 
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hard prejudices against religion. Our worldly spirit may 
have hindered some. Immortal, blood-bought souls are 
around us, to live or to die by our life. Our influence touches 
some deathless spirit every day, and in a far distant eternity 
we may see some effects of casual words and actions, that we 
have thought evanescent as the shadow that flits over the sun. 
By what we are, almost as much as by what we preach, will 
souls be what they become. Geologists show us the marks 
of ripples and rain drops in the sand stone, which was once 
the beach of an ancient sea, and which bears these enduring 
memorials of the play of summer waves, or the dropping of 
summer showers in a far distant incalculable past, which 
light as they seemed to be, have left these ineffaceable traces 
of their action to .a remote future. So the influences shed 
from our daily lives, circling around other souls may be light 
as the zephyrs that roll the gentle wave to the smilingstrand, 
or transient asthe shower which dots its surface; yet when 
ages of immeasured cycles shall have rolled away the marks 
and traces of our passing conduct may be found engraved on 
their enduring character, as with the point of a diamond on 
the rock forever. Oh! weshould tread softly for immortal 
spirits and distant ages are waiting on our steps. 


ARTICLE V. 


CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. J. H. W. Sruckenserc, A.M., Hrie, Pa. 


Tris subject is of the utmost importance in the study of 
the New Testament. Many passages, otherwise obscure, 
may be explained by the political, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the Jews at the time they were uttered. 
Without adapting that theory of accommodation which com- 
promises the truth of Christ’s teachings, we must admit that 
he frequently adapted his instruction to the intellectual and 
spiritual capacity of the Jews, and that he and his disciples 
taught the truths most needed, and in the manner best calcu- 
lated to instruct the minds and impress the hearts of their 
hearers. 
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: § The Inhabitants of Palestine. 


Of these many were Gentiles. Gaza (in Judea), Gadara, 
and Hippos are called by Josephus Greek cities. In Litho- 
polis, Askelon and other cities, lived Greeks as well as Jews. 
Ceesarea on the sea coast, one of the principal cities of Pal- 
estine, was inhabited chiefly by Greeks, who welcomed the 
Roman army, because they had conquered the Jews whom 
they hated. At Caesarea many Jews were slain, the rest were 
banished from the city. These Greeks retained, not only 
their language, but also their religion and games. We con- 
sequently find theatres, »mphitheatres, and heathen temples 
in Palestine in Christ’s time. Even at Jerusalem, the relig- 
ious and political metropolis of the Jews, there were many 
Gentiles, such as the Roman governors, their courts, their 
soldiers and others. Herod built a theatre in the city and 
an amphitheatre just outside the wall. Wrestlers and racers 
were invited from every land and prizes were offered to the 
successful competitors. Wild beasts in great abundance were 
trained to fight with each other and with men, for the gratifi- 
cation of the spectators. Thus the Holy City became the 
scene of many practices regarded as abominations by the 
Jews. Yet the inhabitants of Judea were in blood, in doe- 
trine, and in practice, more purely Jewish than any others in 
Palestine. During the Babylonian captivity Judea remained 
uninhabited, so that when the Jews returned there, they were 
not compelled (as in Samaria) to mingle with others than 
Jews. ‘The temple in their midst, with its worship and sac- 
rifices ; the priests, the rabbins, and the Pharisees did much 
to guard against the introduction of heathen practices. They 
prided themselves on their purity and looked with a degree 
of contempt on the other Jews in Palestine. 

In Perea, and.Galilee, both of which bordered on heathen 
nations, there were many Gentiles. The Jews that dwelt 
with them became more or less corrupt, by their contact, in 
blood as well as practice. In Perea (country of the Gerge- 
senes, Matt. 8: 28, country of the Gadarenes, Mark 5: 1) 
the inhabitants kept swine, a great abomination to the Jews. 
Galilee had so many Gentiles that it was sometimes called 
Galilee of the Gentiles, Is. 9: 1, Matt. 4: 15. They some- 
times interfered with the worship of the Jews, as on one oe- 
casion at Doris, where the Greeks carried a statue of Ceesar 
into a Jewish synagogue. The Galileans were regarded by 
the rest of the Jews as less pure in blood than themselves. 
They also spoke a corrupt dialect and were easily recognized 
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by their speech, Mark 14: 70, Acts 2: 7,9. The ceremon- 
ial law was much less rigidly observed in Galilee than ir 
Judea. The very fact that the Galileans were farther {ror 
Jerusalem and less bound by the ceremonial law and tradi- 
tions of the elders, than the inhabitants of Judea, may 
account for the fact that Christ there commenced his minis- 
try and chose his disciples and made it the principal scene of 
his miracles and teachings. Being less under the influence 
of the Pharisees, they were more susceptible to the influence 
of the Gospel. Simply because Jess vigorous and less pure- 
ly Jewish, they were despised by the other Jews. When 
Nicodemus in defence of Christ claimed that their law judged 
no man, till it heard him, the chief priests and Pharisees re- 
plied sneeringly: ‘“‘Art thou also of Galilee? Search and 
look, for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” And Nathaniel 
asks Philip: ‘Can there any good come out of Nazareth ?” 
Galilee was much infested by robbers and was frequently dis- 
turbed by the efforts of its turbulent inhabitants to throw off 
the Roman yoke. 

In the middle of Palestine, between Judea and Galilee, lay 
Samaria, named after the city of that name, which was for- 
merly the capital of the kingdom of Israel. When the ten 
tribes were led into captivity by the Assyrians, some of the 
poorer families were left in the Holy Land. What became 
of the captives is unknown. Their captor, Salmaneser, sent 
to Samaria colonists from Cuthah in Persia, who were called 
in Hebrew Cutheans, and in Greek Samaritans.* They in- 
termarried with the Jews remaining in Samaria and adopted 
their form of yorship. The Samaritans, Jews and Gentiles, 
were much despised by the Jews. When the two tribes, Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, returned from Babylon and commenced 
rebuilding the temple, the Samaritans desired to assist in the 
work and also to take part in the worship of the temple. But 
their offer of assistance was indignantly rejected by the 
Jews, which insult they revenged by preventing the work of 
the temple, after the foundation was laid, for fifteen years. 
When they rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem the Jews were so 
harassed by the Samaritans that they were obliged to hold 
their weapons in one hand while they worked with the other. 
When Onias was high priest the Samaritans greatly annoyed 
the Jews by robbing them of land and of slaves. When Copo- 
nius was Governor of Judea, they polluted the temple by 
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throwing into it dead bodies. ‘They also received criminals 
who fled trom Judea to escape justice, and in various other 
ways annoyed the Jews, who in turn were not slack in mani- 
festing their hatred toward the Samaritans. They would 
not eat together, but avoided each other as much as possible, 
and accused each other of various vices. ‘The very name, 
Samaritan, was used by the Jews as a term of reproach. 
“Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” 
When Christ asked the woman of Samaria for some water, 
she said, ‘How is it that thou, being a Jew, asked drink of 
me, which am a woman of Samaria; for the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” Owing to the bitter hatred 
and frequent hostilities between them, it was often dangerous 
for the Galileans to pass through Samaria on their way to 
attend the feasts at Jerusalem. On such occasions fights 
sometimes occurred between them. ‘To escape this danger, 
the Jews often avoided Samaria, by traveling through Perea. 
When Christ wanted to stay in a Samaritan village, they re- 
fused to receive him, because he was going to Jerusalem, 
Luke 9: 53. This hatred is still cherished by the Samari- 
tans, of whom about one hundred and fifty are said to dwell 
at Sichem. ‘The Samaritans, being excluded from the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, built on Mt. Gerizim for the worship of 
Jehovah. The idea still prevailing that the acceptable wor- 
ship of God is confined to a special locality, they disputed 
with the Jews, whether Jerusalem or Mt. Gerizim was the 
place to worship God.* One hundred and twenty-nine years 
before Christ, this temple was destroyed, but Mt. Gerizim 
was still regarded as a sacred place and prayer was offered 
there. The Samaritans received the Pentateuch, but re- 
jected the other books of the Old Testament as well as the 
traditions of the elders, and in doctrine and worship must 
have differed materially from the Jews. Like the latter, 
they also expected a Messiah, and seem to have been less 
prejudiced against Christ than the Jews, as we learn from 
the Acts of the Apostles that many were converted to Chris- 
tianity. 


§ Political Condition of the Jews. 


The Asmonean princes, who were at the same time the 
high priests and kings, governed the Jews for more than a 
century. When some sixty years before Christ a dispute 
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arose between Aristobulus and his brother Hyrcanus about 
the high priesthood, Pompey, who was at this time in Syria 
with a, Roman army, was appealed to by them to settle their 
dispute.* He censured Aristobulus for his violence towards 
his brother, but did not deprive him of his office, promising 
to return and settle their dispute after an expedition against 
the Nabateans. But Aristobulus, hoping nothing from Pom- 
pey, attempted to excite the Jews against him and prevent 
his return. Pompey thereupon took Jerusalem, led Aristo- 
bulus and his family captive, gave the high priesthood to 
Hyreanus, and made Judea tributary and the Jews subject 
to the Romans. Most keenly did the Jews feel the loss of 
their liberty. That they, who regarded themselves as God’s 
favorites and the heathens as dogs, should be subject to the 
Romans, seemed to them as the very lowest degradation. 
Their taxes were very heavy (soon after their subjugation ten 
thousand talents were exacted from them,) and were paid 
with much reluctance. The presence of a Roman court and 
Roman seldiers introduced many heathen practices into Jeru- 
salem, which the Jews regarded as a great insult to their 
holy city and their nation. We must not, however, suppose 
that they were deprived of all liberty while under the Rom- 
ans. ‘They retained their religious liberty, and were unin- 
terrupted in their worship in the temple and synagogues, ex- 
cept in those cities where Jews and Gentiles dwelt together, 
where the Jatter sometimes interfered with the services in 
the synagogues. They had their Sanhedrim, or Senate, be- 
fore which civil as well as religious cases were tried. Capi- 
tal punishment could, however, be inflicted only by the Ro- 
mans. 

Soon after their subjugation, Pompey was defeated by Ju- 
lius Cesar, who made Antipater, an Idumean proselyte, pre- 
fect of Judea. His son Herod, misnamed the Great, was the 
first king of the Jews appointed by the Romans. He was 
very courageous and watchful. When still quite young, he 
was made Governor of Galilee by his father Antipater, and 
soon distinguished himself by dispelling the bands of robbers 
infesting that region. Through bribes he gained the friend- 
ship of Antony, through whose influence with the Roman 
Senate he was appointed King of the Jews. The Jews de- 
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siring a king of their own nation and choice, raised an army 
to oppose his entrance into Judea. After a siege of five 
months he took Jerusalem, and not till three years after his 
appointment, was he permitted to commence his reign. He 
was very ambitious, totally devoid of all moral principles, 
and the abject slave of the basest passions. He was one of 
those tyrants, who use their power only to abuse it, and who 
are remembered only to be execrated. ‘To satisfy his desire 
for splendor, and to rear a monument to his glory, as well as 
to gain the favor of the Jews, he tore down the temple and 
built a larger one ona much more magnificent seale. A 
thousand wagons and ten thousand workmen were employed. 
Besides this, the many improvements ou his own palaces, his 
expensive luxuries, and presents to the Romans imposed 
heavy taxes on the Jews, who repeatedly threatened his life 
and rebelled against him. ‘Their hatred served only to in- 
crease his suspicions and jealousy, which at times made him 
a monster, so that in cruelty he might even dispute the palm 
with Nero. ‘Those that were in his way or were suspected 
by him, whether friends or foes, were cruelly murdered. By 
bribes he induced Antony to slay his rival Antigonus. On 
false suspicion he slew Sohemus who had always been faithful 
to him. He put to death his oldest son, Antipater; and by 
his order, also based on groundless suspicion, his two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, were strangled in prison. He 
secretly drowned Avistobulus, the high-priest, a youth of 
eighteen, and brother of his wife—an act of pure jealousy, 
because the Jews had shown some affection for him. He 
basely murdered Hyreanus, his wife’s grandfather, when 
eighty years old, who was much honored by the Jews, was 
mild and peaceable, and who had once saved Herod’s life 
when accused for some capital offence before the Sanhedrim. 
He had his own wife, the innocent, chaste, and beautiful Mar- 
jaune, executed, after which his passionate affection for her 
drove him to madness. But the eup of his iniquity was not 
yet full. Just before his death, at a time when most men re- 
pent and try to make some reparation for their sins, he con- 
ceived one of the most diabolical schemes of iniquity. Con- 
scious of the fact that death was at hand and that the Jews 
would rejoice greatly at his death, he devised at Jericho the 
following plan to make them mourn at his funeral. ‘He 
commanded that all the principal men of the entire Jewish 
nation, wherever they lived, should be called to him.” A 
great many came, the penalty for remaining away being 
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sister, Salome, and her husband, Alexas, he told them that 
his pains were so great that he must soon die, and that the 
Jews would rejoice greatly at his death. But if they execu- 
ted his desire, he Kioald havea great mourning at his funeral, 
such as no king had ever hale before him. As soon as he 
was dead, but before it was known, they were to order the 
soldiers to — down the men he had collected, and thus the 
whole pegple would be compelled to inonrn. “And with tears 
in his eyes,” says Josephus, ‘the conjured them by their’ love 
to him as their kinsma nand by the faith the ey owed to God 
not to fail in doing him this honor.” His plan was not ecar- 
ried out, but it shows what an incarnate fiend he was. He 
it was that was counree when he heard of the birth of Christ, 
who, he feared, might take the kinsdom from him. He was 
well fitted to slay stall the children that were in Bethlehern, 
an in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under.’ 
After being king thirty-seven years, he died of a most seh 
ful and leathebnis disease, which the Jews regarded as a 
judgment pee God on account of his wickedness 

By his will, Herod divided the kingdom betieres een his three 
sons, reaiveice Hered Antipas, and Herod Philip. The 
last of these ruled over ‘Trachonitis, Gaulanitis and Batanea, 
and is of less interest to us than the others. Archilaus ruled 
over Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, though he was never made 
king. Like his father, he was very obnoxious to the Jews. 
When he went to Rome to solicit the royal dignity, they sent 
fifty of their principal men with a petition to Augustus that 
they might be permitted to live according to their own laws 
under a Roman Governor. Their request was not granted, 
Archelaus was appointed ethnarch, and inflicted severe pun- 
ishment on those who opposed him. He was barbarous and 
tyrannical, disobeying the commands of Czesar and the laws 
of the Jews. During his reign the oppressed Jews made fre- 
quent insurrections against the Romans. On account of his 
mal-administration he was banished to Vienna in Gaul in the © 
tenth year of his reign, and Judea, Samaria, and Idumea 
were annexed to the Roman province of Syria. 

During the ministry and death of John the Baptist and of 
Christ, Herod. Antipas was tetrarch or Governor of Galilee 
and Perea. He is described by Josephus as crafty and inces- 
tuous. Tle married the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia, 
then deserted her and forcibly took Herodias, the wife of 
his half-brother, Philip. ‘To ‘please her he beheaded Joha 
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the Baptist on his birth-day. It was of him that Christ, 
when told that Herod would kill him, said, “Go ye and telb 
that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and do cures to-day and 
to morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.” At 
another time he warns his disciples against him, when he tells 
them to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Yeaven of Herod. To him Christ was sent by Pilate, when 
“Herod with his men of war set bim at naught, and mocked 
him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent hjm again 
to Pilate.” Lie was afterwards banished to Gaul. 

Agrippa, grandson of Herod the great, was made king of 
Judea, Samaria, and other provinces under the emperor Clau- 
dius. He was liked by his sabjects for whose sake he slew 
James, and imprisoned Peter, who was miraculously deliver- 
ed. Being inflated by pride (Acts 12,) and giving not the 
glory to God, the angel of the Lord smote him. ‘‘And he 
was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” It was before 
his son Agrippa (the last Jewish prince of Herod’s family) 
and his daughter Bernice that Paul made his eloquent de- 
fense. Acts 26. 

Of all the Roman procurators or Governors, Pontius Pi- 
late occupies the most conspicuous place in the New Testa- 
ment. His reign commenced several years before Christ’s 
ministry. Efe was impetuous and sanguinary, repeatedly ex- 
citing the Jews to sedition by bis cruelty. Accusing bim of 
using the money, intended for sacred purposes, to conduct a 
stream of water to Jerusalem, and insisting that it should 
- not be accomplished, he ordered many of his soldiers to dress 
like the Jews, with concealed daggers, and when the Jews 
were again clamorous against him he gave his soldiers a sig- 
nal so that they fell upon them and slew many, the peaceable 
as well as the tumultuous. His total want of principle is 
proved from his sentence of Christ, whom he knew to be in- 
nocent. After governing about ten years he was banished 
to Gaul, where he is said to have committed suicide. 

Of the anarchy which prevailed among the Jews at and 
about the tine of Christ, we can form no adequate concep- 
tion. In that political chaos the conflicting elements raged 
furiously. I shall add but a few cases of oppression on the 
part of the Governors and rebellion by the Jews, in which 
many thousands were slain. The Jews demanded of Archi- 
Janus, son of Herod, justice against the wicked men whom his 
father had honored. This being refused. they raised a sedi- 
tion at the feast of the Passover, which Archilaus suppressed 
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by slaying over three thousand. Soon after this the cruelly 
oppressed multitude rebelled against Sabinus, who slew many, 
burnt sacred buildings, and robbed the sacred treasures. 
“At this time,” says Josephus, ‘‘there were ten thousand 
other disorders in Judea.’ A certain Judas, whose father 
had been captain of a band of robbers, assembled a multi- 
tude of: profligate characters, and carried on a work of plun- 
der and murder, with the hope of becoming king. Simon, 

who had been Herod’s slave, placed a diadem.on his head and 
was proclaimed king by those around him. He burnt the 
royal palace at Jericho and many other of the king’s houses, 
what the fire did not devour was left for his men to plunder. 
He fought with the Romans and after a long and severe con- 
test was defeated. Another mob burnt the royal palace at 
Amathus. Athronges, a shepherd proclaimed himself king, 
assembled a vast dultiiade: slew many of the Romans and of 
Herod’s soldiers, and in the course of time attacked all class- 
es of society, slaying some for the sake of gain, and others 
from a mere habit of slaying men. Sedition was the rule, 
peace the exception. Judea was at this time full of robbers, 
who chose some one of their number as chief, who was then 
proclaimed king. They harassed not only the Romans, but 

also plundered and murdered the Jews. 

Varus, President of Syria, lined his march through Pales- 
tine its devastation, burnt Sephoris, (and enslaved its inhab- 
itants) and Arus, and Sampho, and Emmaus. Many Jews 
were slain, two thousand were crucified, and many were sent 
prisoners to Cesar. 

Many more instances of oppression and rebellion are given 
by Josephus, but these are sufficient to show that the political 
condition of the Jews was full of misery. ‘Their oppressions 
drovethem to madness. A wild fanaticism, fed by their sup- 

osed duty to God and their country, often made them re- 
gardless of their own lives and those of others; they eagerly 
destroyed their foes, and were as eagerly destroyed by them. 
When they interceded with Pilate to remove Czesar’s effigies 
from Jerusalem, he gave his soldiers a signal to surround 
them, and threatened them with immediate death, unless they 
dispersed and went home. ‘But they threw themselves on 
the ground, and laid their-necks bare, ana declared they 
would rather die, than have their laws transgressed.”’ Their 
zeal was great, but mistaken. In the oppressions of the 
Romans, they failed to see the judgment of God on account 
-of their sins, a Jesson they did not learn, till their holy city 
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and temple were destroyed, and till they themselves became 
despised outcasts, and perpetual wanderers, seeking a rest 
and a home and finding none. 

In times of adversity, two reflections are well calculated 
to increase our misery—the remembrance of former blessings 
and the hopes we cherished for the future ; both so different 
from the reality. Memory and disappointed hope faithfally 
did their work, in making the condition of the Jews more in- 
tolerable. They had been free, united, and powerful, respect- 
ed and feared by others, and blessed ‘and led by God as no 
other nation. Their nation had been the focus in which the 
divine light centered. Their history was full of divine inter- 
positions ; a history of miracles. But all their former glory 
was, according to the descriptions of their prophets, to be 
greatly surpassed by their future glory. Understanding lit- 
erally what was intended to be spiritual, they expected a 
political power to which the Gentiles would be subject. 
Blessed memory, glorious hope, sad reality! The sceptre 
had departed from Judah ; their power was broken; they 
were slaves whose labor and whose wealth enriched their 
masters ; the haughty Romans were their tyrants, a people 
whose language and manners were strange, who ridiculed 
their religion, whom they in tarn despised as Gentiles, and 
whose very touch they regarded as pollution. All efforts to 
shake off the yoke so erievously borne, only made it heavier, 
their oppressors more eruel; and their chains tighter. Their 
misery and degradation amaiconed the longing fora deliverer 
and brought to mind the predictions of the Messiah. He 
was to come in their greatest extremity, and deliver them. 
Hence the desire and expectation of Mesiah’s advent were 
universal when Christ came. Just as the desires and the 
most keenly felt wants of some persons determine their ideas 
of heaven, as a place, or condition, of rest, or of peace, or of 
perfect knowledge, or of endless progression ; so the desires 
of the Jews determined their idea of the character and mis- 
sion of the coming Messiah. ‘The wish was father to the 
thought,” that he would bea great prophet who would unite 
the Jews, use signs and wonders to make them victorious 
over their foes, retioaie them politically, and inaugurate a 
political millennium. When, therefore, Jesus announced 
himself as the Messiah, and confirmed his doctrines by mira- 
cles, enger and hopeful multitudes flocked to him, ready to 
procl: im him king, or to make him such by force. Even his 
disciples expected him to establish an earthly kingdom, in 
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which they were to share his power ; and at his death they 
were disappointed, because they had hoped that he would 
“redeem Israel” politically. Their sins and need of a Sa- 
viour for their souls, the Jews did not feel. That their ex- 
ternal condition depended on-their internal state ; that tem- 
poral salvation depended on spiritual reformation, which 
Christ wanted to teach them, they would not learn ; hence 
their house was left unto them desolate. The absence of 
worldliness and ambition, and the deep spirituality of Christ 
disappointed them, By unveiling the hypocrisy, exposing 
the fallacies, and opposing the prejudices of the Pharisees, 
he excited their hatred towards him, not finding him the king 
they wished, accused him of making himself a king. Whilst 
those who felt their need of a Saviour, and where susceptible 
to his teachings, and more spiritual in their expectations ; 
the Simeons and Annas, received him gladly and became his 
followers. 


§ Intellectual Condition of the Jews. 


Although more blessed spiritually than the other nations, 
we are, perhaps, too apt to overrate the religious knowledge 
of the Jews. The Old Testament, preparatory in its nature 
and elementary in its teachings, had not yet found its fulfil- 
ment and explanation in the New. On some subjects it 
barely touches, whilst others are left in entire obscurity. 
Books were scarce, and reading and writing were qualifica- 
tions not generally possessed by the masses. They were, 
therefore, dependent on the scribes for their knowledge of 
the Scriptures, who seemed to care more for the letter and 
ceremonies. of the law, than the marrow of the O. T., and 
who often obscured, instead of elucidating its teachings. 
The Pharisees themselves accused the people of ignorance in 
divine things, “This people who knoweth not the law is ac- 
cursed.” So dull in comprehending spiritual truths were 
the Jews, that Christ’s plainest language and simplest illus- 
trations were often misunderstood by them. 

Jewish literature had its ebb and flow, its gradual progress 
till it attained its golden age under the reign of David, and 
its decline, till the language of the Jews was lost, and pro- 
phecy ceased, soon after their return from Babylon. Their 
philosophy was theology, and was divine in its origin. On 
many subjects speculation could not run wild as in heathen 
nations. Its bounds were fixed by Divine Revelation, which 
was received as indisputable authority. In all disputed ques- 
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tions it was appealed to, and its verdict was infallible. The 
Gentiles had no such books. The mind was left to discover 
or create its own deity ; andin its search after God, an ex- 
tensive field of speculation opened before it, through which 
it blindly groped its way. Existence was all a mystery, 
which the mind in vain attempted to solve. The universe, 
its origin, its laws, itsend; man, his nature, his relations, his 
destiny, his destructibility, his immortality ; God, his exis- 
tence, his character, his power; the deepest, sublimest, and 
most important subjects were left to unaided reason, and in- 
vited speculation. The theogony of their poets, and the 
systems of their philosophers, were such, as from the very 
nature of their faith could not rise among the Hebrews. 
Where others imagined and speculated, they drew their sys- 
tems from the Word of God. ‘The origin of the world and 
man was revealed to them; God was recognized as a person 
and a spirit ; their system of ethics was the moral law given 
by Jehovah from Mt. Sinai; their poetry was the breathing 
of the divine spirit ; and in prophecy God himself lifted the 
veil of the future. It was therefore natural that their study 
should be confined chiefly to their sacred books, the reposito- 
ry of alltheir wisdom. Scholars among the Jews were there- 
fore men well versed in the Scriptures of the O. T., and ca- 
pable of expounding them, whilst other learning was little 
encouraged, if not altogether despised. 

In the days of Christ the learned men were called Scribes 
or Lawyers, which are synonymous terms in the N. T. Lu- 
ther gives the true meaning of ‘‘Grammatei’s’”’ by translating 
it “Schriftgelehrte,”’* which signifies ‘learned in the Scrip- 
tures.’ They were the Jewish Doctors of Divinity, and 
where addressed by the title of Rabbi or Masters. Making 
the study of the law, its theoretical meaning and practical 
application, the great object of their lives, all religious ques- 
tions were submitted to them, which made their inflnence 
with the common people, who esteemed them highly, very 
great. The majority belonged to the Pharisees, but they 
were not confined to this sect. ‘Though their principle seat 
was at Jerusalem, they were scattered all over the land. 
They were in the Sanhedrim to decide civil and religious 
questions. Some established schools for the instruction of 
youth in the law, some of which were celebrated, having a 
Jarge number of pupils. In their rooms they sat on elevated 
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seats, their pupils sitting around them, or at their feet ; hence 
to sit at one’s feet, is the same as being his pupil. They did 
not, however, confine their teachings to the school room, but 
walked about accompanied by their pupils, as Christ by his 
disciples. They taught in the temple, in the synagogues, in 
the streets, wherever they could find an audience, just as the 
Saviour did during his ministry, and also some of the heathen 
philosophers. They were self-constituted teachers, not being 
appointed by anyauthority. Their instructions were gratui- 
tous, some being wealthy, others, like Paul, following a trade 
for their living. Their teaching consisted in a great part in 
answering the questions of their pupils and the people, and 
in disputations. Thus in the outer-court of the temple, 
where it seems some rooms were used by the Scribes as 
schools, Christ, at the age of twelve, listened to the Doctors, 
and asked them questions. And many of Christ’s discourses 
are given in answer to questions of the disciples or of the 
people. 

Christ frequently taught in the synagogue, not only on 
the Sabbath, but also during the week. ‘They probably had 
their origin after the captivity. Before that time the copies 
of the law were very scarce, and its study was much neglect- 
ed. The captivity being regarded as a punishment for diso- 
beying the law; after their return, the Jews made an effort to 
make its teachings more familiar, and have it read regularly 
to the people. This was done in the synagogues, which 
were the religious schools of the Jews. Wherever there 
were ten Jews of mature age and sufficient leisure to attend 
the services, a synagogue might be erected. In the days of 
the Saviour they were found in all the towns of the Jews, 
and Jerusalem alone is said to have had nearly five hundred. 
On the east side of the synagogue was an ark containing a 

‘eopy of thelaw. The people faced this ark, but the elders of 
the synagogue faced the people. ‘The seats of the elders be- 
ing nearer the ark were regarded as being more holy than the 
rest, and were termed the ‘“‘chief seats in the synagogue,” 
for which the Pharisees had such a decided preference. ‘The 
women sat in the gallery, so screened ag not to be exposed 
to view, but able to see what was done and hear the services. 
The officers were,* 1. The Ruler of the synagogue, who ex- 
ercised a general supervision over the services. 2. The Hl- 
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ders, who had the government in their hands. 8. The She- 
liach Zibbor in Hebrew, the Legatus Evelesie, or the Angel 
of the Chureb, who offered the prayers. 4. A kind of dea- 
con, or sexton, who took care of the books and the synagogue. 
The services were conducted by Levites and others who had 
the proper qualifications. The services were prayer, reading 
the scriptures, and exposition. A liturgy was used contains 
ing eighteen prayers, to which one was afterwards added 
against the Christians, which by the pious Jews were repeat- 
ed thrice aday, either in the synagogue, or at home, or 
wherever they happened to be at the hour of prayer. ‘The 
whole law, the Penteteuch, was divided into as many seetions 
as there were weeks in the year, and later, a similar division 
was made of the Prophets. Besides their feast days, the 
Jews assembled in their synagogues on three days ina week, 
and on each day thrice, on their Sabbath, on Monday and 
Thursday, in the morning, the afternoon, and in the evening. 
On Monday morning one-half of the lesson for the week was 
read, on Thursday morning the other half, and on Sabbath 
the whole Was read over again, both morning and evening, 
so that those who could not attend during the week might 
not fail to hear the law.* When the lesson for the day was 
read, the reader out of respect for the Law aud Prophets 
arose, (in Germany the entire congregation of Protestants 
arises when the Scriptures are read), hut when he expounded 
the worls he sat down, Luke 4: 20. For the services of 
the temple no form of prayer was prescribed, nor a minister 
appointed to offer it. Each one prayed himself, and his own 
prayer, as in the case of the Pharisee and Publican. The 
hours for prayer, wherever they might be offered were always 
the same, the time, namely, when sacrifices were offered ‘in 
the temple. The hypocritical Pharisees wonld manage at 
such times to be at public places where, when the hour came. 
they at once commenced their prayers where all the people 
could see them. 

Whilst some of the children were tanght in synagogues by 
scribes, the first instruction devolved on the parents who by 
the law itself were obliged to instruct their children in the 
scriptures, ‘And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shall teareh them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up,’ Deut. 
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6: 6-7. But this instruction by parents and tutors was ex- 
elusively instruction inthe law. Whilst at the time of Christ, 
there were some Jewish scholars who were well versed in 
Greek literature, Josephus says: “Our nation does not en- 
courage those that learn the languages of many nations.” 
And just before the destruction of Jerusalem the study of 
Greck was actually prohibited. 

Whilst the prophets, the preachers of the Jews, lived, they 
instructed the people in the law, giving its true, spiritual in- 
terpretation, and gave new revelations from God. When 
they ceased, over four hundred years before Christ, the Jews 
attempted to supply the deficiency by traditions, which some 
pretended were as old as the law, and were given to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai with the law. These traditions consisted of 
supposed expositions of the law, whilst many of them were 
additions to the law. They were very highly regarded by 
the Pharisees, who carefully observed and zealously taught 
them, and actually esteemed them above the scriptures, and 
by them made the Word of God of none effect. The same 
effort to complete the Scriptures by tradition was made in 
the Christian Church, by Romanism, the Pharisaism of 
Christianity. “ 

We cannot proporly speak of the sciences of the Jews, as 
the day of science had not yet dawned. Of the heavenly 
bodies they knew but little except the names of some of the 
planets and constellations. The very fact that the neighbor- 
ing nations, the Heyptians, Chaldeans, Arabians, and Phoe- 
nicians, worshipped the heavenly bodies, against which Mo- 
ses warned the Jews, had a tendency to prevent their careful 
study. 

The Jewish mind, like that of other oriental nations, was 
rather poetical than scientific. It partook of the character 
of the scenes and circumstances surrounding it. The climate 
was warm, at times intensely hot, and caiculated to produce 
indolence rather than mental activity. The warm glow of 
the sun, with the bright clouds or deep ethereal blue, pro- 
duced Janguor with intense longings. ‘The birds and flowers 
and skies were clothed in gorgeous. hues, furnishing the mind, 
delighting in figures, with rich imagery. The vegetation was 
luxuriant, like the imagination which was fond of revelling 
in the beauty and richness and luxuriance of nature. Hence 
we must expect the imagination and the emotions to predom- 
inate over logical reasoning and calm investigation. We 
thus find the Jews of an excitable nature, which the circum- 
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stances in which they lived were only calculated to increase- 
They were also fickle, shouting one day ‘‘Hosannah to the 
Son of David,” and the next, “Crucify, Crucify him.” The 
ignorant masses were swayed by the learned, who opposed 
Christ and easily excited against him the prejudices of the 
people. ‘These prejudices, connected with the lowest bigotry 
were very strong, is fully proved by the crucifixion of Christ, 
the stoning of Stephen, the persecutions of Paul, and those 
against him, the frequent tumults against the Romans. When 
they thought their religion was endangered, they became fu- 
rious and regarded neither their own lives, nor those of others. 
Hence the Scribes and Pharisees had but to accuse Christ of 
an attempt to subvert their religion, and thus excite their 
prejudices and passions, to make them long for his death. 
When we remember the general prevalence of prejudice, 
superstition, and bigotry, effectually closing the heart against 
the truth; the predominance of imagination and passion over 
reason, preventing calm investigation and correct judgment ; 
when we remember that education was limited, the masses 
being unable to read and write; that books were searce ; that 
science was unknown; that intercourse with other nations, 
though rapidly becoming more general, was still very limited ; 
that their study was principally that of their sacred books 
which were imperfectly understood, we may form some idea 
of the intellectual condition of the Jews, and in connection 
with their spiritual obtuseness learn why, when Christ, the 
Light, shone upon them, the darkness comprehended it not. 


§ Religious Condition of the Tews. 


Sad as was their political condition, the religious condition 
of the Jews in the days of Christ was still worse. And this 
was the source of all the evils that came upon them. The 
Old Testament clearly teaches that all blessings are to be 
viewed as rewards for obedience, and all curses as punish- 
ments for disobedience, Deut. 28. This was the law of the 
prophets, lying at the basis of all their predictions, many of 
which were conditional, as that of Jonah, so that promised 
blessings might be lost by wickedness, and threatened punish- 
ments might be averted by repentance. That the evils which 
came upon the Jews were judgments on account of their 
wickedness and might have been averted by repentance, 
is intimated by Christ, Matt. 11: 20—24; 23: 84—238; 
Mark 12: 1—12; Luke 19: 41—44. Great indeed must 
have been that wickedness which could entail upon them, 
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God’s chosen people, all the calamities which culminated in 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
nation mis them perpetual outcasts and wanderers. 
Of the principal men Josephus says: “They were univer- 
sally corrupt, both publicly and pagntety: They vied which 
should surpass the other in impiety against God and i injastice 
towards men.’ Again he says, ‘ cannot forbear declaring 
my opinion, though the declaration fills me with great emo- 
tion and regret, “that if the Romans had delayed to come 
against these wretches, the city would either have been en- 
gulfed by an earthquake, overwhelmed by a deluge, or de- 
stroyed by fire from heaven as Sodom was, for that genera- 
tion was far more wicked than those who ‘suffered these cal- 
amities.’’ A modern writer (Horne) summing up the testi- 
mony of Josephus on this subject, says, “Their chief priests 
and leaders are characterized as profligate wretches, who had 
purchased their places by bribes or by acts of iniquity, and 
maintained their ill-aequired authority by the most flagitious 
and abominable crimes. The subordinate and inferior mem- 
bers were infected with the corruption of the head; the 
priests, and tne other ministers of religion, had weet dis- 
sglute and abandoned in the highest degree ; while the com- 
mon people, instigated by examples so depraved, rushed head- 
long into every kind of iniquity, and by their incessant sedi- 
tions, robberies, and extortions, armed against themselves 
both the justice of God and the vengeance of men.” This 
is but a confirmation of the account of the spiritual condi- 
tion of the Jews, given in the New Testament. There might 
have been some hope for them, if they had been open to con- 
viction ; but their hearts were closed against the truth and 
their consciences seared. As just before the Reformation 
the Popes felt secure and resisted all efforts to reform the 
Church, so in Christ’s days the Jews felt secure, were 
sausted with their spiritual condition and taught them- 
selves, still the favorites of God and heirs of he: aven, sim- 
ply because they were Abraham’s children. As God was 
regarded as exclusively their Father, who would never 
adopt the Gentiles in their place, they had not the remotest 
idea that their privileges might be taken from them and giv- 
en to others. ‘hus their very blessings above other nations, 
which they regarded as their due, proved a curse to them. 
As the body exists for the sake of the spirit, so in religion 
the letter and forms exist for the sake of the spirit, and are 
valuable only in so far as they bear and communicate it. Aslong 
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as religion is a living power it will so use and mould all forms 
as best to accomplish its purposes. But religion has already 
lost its power, when the form has been severed from the 
spirit, or when new forms and ceremonies are added for their 
own sakes. That is the same as having a body without the 
animating spirit, or the shell from which the kernel has been 
removed. This was the case with Judaism. In many cases 
nothing remained of the law but the dead letter, and some- 
times letter and spirit were buried beneath the rabbish of 
traditions, which were more venerated than the sacred books. 
This tendency to worship the letter and forms, devoid of spirit, 
had its principal representatives among the Pharisees. Neith- 
er the time nor the occasion of the origin of this sect is 
known. ‘They probably arose, the second or third century, 
before Christ. The occasion fir their origin was probably 
found in the felt want of interpreting the law, of applying it 
to speci ial casesand of enforcing obedience to its requirements. 
These interpretations of the law by the fathers, or their ap- 
plication of the law, which was general. to special acts, con- 
stituted the traditions of the elders. Disregarding the fact 
that circumstances alter cases; that rules have exceptions; 
and that general principles cannot always be literally applied 
to individual cases, the Pharisees often made applications 
that were ridiculous and entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
Jaw. The Scripture leaves much for the religious conscience 
to decide. If all cases of conscience were decided by law, 
there would be but little room left for the proper exercise of 
the conscience; and the question before acting would not 
be, Is it right or wrong; but, does it correspond with the law, 
applying to this case? If now the application of the law to 
special cases was merely human, then it could not be of 
absolute authority. But the Pharisées claimed that their in- 
terpretations of the law (the traditions) were as old as the 
law and were given by Jehovah himself. Instead of reliev- 
ing the conscience, they only burdened it; instead of explain- 
ing the law, they in many cases obscured i or gave a mean- 
ing contrary to that of the law; instead ae giving a consis- 
tent system of ethics, they t taught much that was absurd and 
contradictory. W hilst the “weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, merey and faith,” were omitted, the Plavisess 
were scrupulous in tithing Steaitne: anise and cummin.”’ ‘T'o 
swear by the temple and the altar was nothing; but to swear 
by the gold of the temple or the gift on the altar, that was 
asin. ‘T'o hate their enemies was right; but to eat with un- 
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washen hands or sit with publicans and sinners -was a great 
crime. 

The word Pharisee, from the Hebrew Pharusch, means 
“separated,” and designates one who is or wants to be holier 
than others. The Pharisee thanked a that he was not as 
other men, and the language of Isaiah was very eae 
to them (65: : O,) for they were the ones ope said, “Stand 
by thyself, come not near tome; for I am holier than thou.” 
Their conceit and self-righteousness made them haughty and 
insolent. Whilst making the greatest pretensions to sancti- 
ty, they were given to the worst of v ces, as licentiousness, 
covetousness, extortion, and debauchery ofevery kind; so that 
their very name has become synonymous with the vilest hy- 
pocrisy. Their great aim was to appear holy before men, 
whilst the heart was full of iniquity. Their fasting with dis- 
torted countenances, with the hair probably uncombed and 
faces unwashed; the offering of prayers and giving of alms 
where they would attract the greatest attention; their broad 
phylacteries and large fringes, were abl calou ated to gain 
the admiration of their fellow flea not the favor of Gat. 
But whilst this was the rule, there were some exceptions. 
All the Pharisees were not-hypocrites. Paul, who belonged 
to this seet before his conversion, was conscientious in hig 
faith and practice. The young lawyer who came to Christ 
asking what he must do to be saved, no doubt, believed that 
he had kept all the commandments from his youth, for Christ 
loved him. And Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, Gamaliel 
and others are not to be classed with the hypocritical and 
grossly wicked. 

On various doctrines and practices there were divisions 
among the Pharisees. Some (who followed Schammai) held 
that divoree shonld take place only for adultery or some other 
crime or gross misdemeanor; whilst Hillel and his followers 
claimed that the most trivial ‘offelige might be the occasion of 
divorce. If the husband was displeased with his wife, or 
saw one he preferred to her, if she did not cook to suit him 
or in any way whatever offended him, he might divorce her. 
Josephus in his life states that he divorced his wife, because 
he was no longer pleased with her, t though she was the moth- 
er of his three children. The views of “Hillel seem to have 
prevailed generally among the people, against which Christ 
uses this language, ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, commit- 
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teth adultery ; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away 
doth commit adultery.”’ 

The Pharisees were by far the most numerous and infinen- 
tial of the sects of the Jews, numbering at the time of Her- 
od about six thousand. ‘The civil and religious offices filled 
by Jews were generally held by them; they controlled the 
Sanhedrim; confined to no class or tribe; they were scatter- 
ed all over Palestine, acting as expounders of the law, the 
teachers of the people, and the leaders of the synagogues. 
Being regarded by the people as the genuine representatives 
of Judaism, and pretending to labor for its perpetuation ; 
being violent advocates of liberty and intensely hating the 
Romans; and by their pretended sanctity and real or pre- 
tended austerities, they gained the mastery over the masses of 
the people, who belonged to no sect. Ambitious of ruling, 
they spared no means to gain and maintain their power over 
the people, into whom they infused their own spirit. .They 
were anxious to make as many proselytes as possible, for 
this purpose compagsing sea and land; and according to an- 
cient testimony, these proselytes were far more bitter in per- 
secuting the Christians, than the Jews themselves. 

The origin of the Sadducees is as doubtful as that of the 
Pharisees. Perhaps they had their origin in a reaction against 
the tendency of the Pharisees to make tradition take the 
place of the law. The account given in the Talmud of their 
origin from one Sadoc in the third century before Christ, 
who understood the doctrine of his Master that we are not to 
be controlled in our actions from a love of reward or fear of 
punishment to mean that there was no future state of exist- 
ence, seems to rest on no authority and is most likely a myth. 
The supposition that they received only the Pentateuch as of 
divine authority and rejected all the other books of the Old 
Testament, is certainly gratuitous. Neither Josephus nor the 
Talmud intimates this, which they would undoubtedly have 
done had they differed in this respect from the rest of the 
Jews. They, however, rejected the traditions of the elders, 
claiming that the law only, as it stands in the Pentateuch, is 
of binding authority. They thus aimed at restoring primi- 
tive Judaism, and removing from it the dross gathered around 
it, in the course of ages, by uninspired men. In practice they 
must therefore have differed materially from the Pharisees, 
rejecting many of their forms and observances. The Essenes 
were fatalists, denying to man all freedom; the Pharisees be- 
lieved in the Providence of God, but in such a manner as not 
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to interfere with man’s freedom, but the Sadducees rejected 
all providence and taught that a man’s actions were altogeth- 
er free, God neither assisting nor hindering. The good and 
evil deeds of a man’s life, and their results depend entirely 
on man himself. They were therefore Deists. 

Though bitterly opposed to the Pharisees, they joined with 
them in their opposition to Christ, fearing that not only the 
traditions, but the law itself was in danger of being subvert- 
ed by his teachings. Their opposition was directéd princi- 
pally against his doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
On this subject the Old Testament is by no means explicit, 
and some scholars have thought that the doctrine is not at 
all taught in it. Whilst it was left to Christ to bring “life 
and immortality to light,” the doctrine is certainly implied 
in many passages of the Old Testament. As it was not, 
however, clearly stated, it was left open to speculation, and 
different views prevailed at different times. The Pharisees 
believed in the immortality of the soul and future rewards 
and punishment. Josephus says of them, “They believe that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that in the under 
world there will be rewards and punishments, according as 
they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and the 
latter are to be detained in an everlasting prison, but that 
the former shall have’ power to live again.” Te also says, 
“They say that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls 
of good men only are removed into other bodies, but that the 
souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment.” But 
it seems that there were conflicting views among the Phari- 
sees on the subject. For the disciples of Christ who were 
probably influenced by the Pharisees, believed that the souls 
of those who had sinned passed into other bodies, as well as 
pure souls; John 9:4. Perhaps they thought that for light 
‘sins men were punished in other bodies, while those habitu- 
ally wicked were consinged to eternal punishment. In Acts 
24:15, Paul declares that, “They themselves (the Jews) also 
allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust.” Although the Pharisees believed in a 
resurrection of the dead (Acts 23: 8,) it was not the Chris- 
tian doctrine. The soul was not to be restored to its former 
body glorified, but it was to be furnished with another body. 
They thus believed in the transmigration of souls, that the 
same spirit might appear on earth at different periods, each 
time with a new body, Matt. 16: 14, Luke 9: 7, 8,19. But 
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the statement of Prideaux, Horne and others, that this wag 
the same doctrine as that of Pythagoras (who taught that 
the soul passes into bodies of animals as well as human 
bodies,) is evidently erroneous. Some (Winer, Alger and. 
others) think that Josephus rejected the doctrine of a bodily 
resurrection, similar to the New Testament doctrine, “and 
probably for that reason makes no allusion to it in his ac- 
count of the Pharisees.” That the Pharisees or other Jews 
believed in a bodily resurrection is nowhere taught in Jose- 
phus or in the New Testament. The passage to which Alger 
(History of ‘the Doct. of a future life p. 163) refers, John 
11: 23, 24, does not teach a belief in a bodily resurrection 
on the part of Martha. The words, “I know that he shal} 
rise again in the resurrection of the last day,’ may have re- 
ference to the awakening, or reviving of the soul, which was 
most probably regarded as sleeping until thus revived, a 
view that would naturally be drawn from Dan. 12: 2, by a 
literal interpretation. 

In their doctrine of the soul, the Sadducees were material- 
istic. Josephus says, ‘“The doctrine of the Sadducees is this, 
that souls die with the bodies.” ‘They deny the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and the punishments and rewards in Hades.” 
Matt. 22: 23, Acts 23:8. “The Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit.” How they 
could believe in the Old Testament where the appearance of 
Angels and spirits is mentioned, and yet deny their existence 
is as inexplicable as the fact that they denied providence and 
that God is at all concerned about our good or evil deeds, 
and still believed the laws to have been given by Jehovah. 
If they denied the existence of spirit and of the soul inde- 
pendent of the body, must they not have believed that the 
son] is material and that God is not a Spirit ?* 

The Sadducees were few in number compared with the 
Pharisees. With the common people, who looked on them 
with distrust, they had but little influence; but being mostly 
of the wealthy class and aristocratic, they had the greater 


*We must not expect as consistent a system and as logical deductions 
among the Sadducees, as was found among the Deists of England, or as 
is found in theological systems generally in our day. Theirs was less a 
philosophical system, than a mass of opinions loosely strung together, 
which were more the product of a heart desiring to be freed from the re- 
straints of an over-ruling providence and which was so satisfied with this 
world as to care little about any other, than the results of careful de- 
armas from established principles and of logical reasoning from 
acts. 
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influence with the rich. There were among them persons of 
the highest distinction. They sought no public offices; but 
when compelled to take them, they adopted the notions of 
the Pharisees in order to please the multitude.* Some of 
them belonged to the Sanhedrim, and in spite of their scep- 
ticism, several were advanced tothe high priesthood. Though 
they made far less pretensions to holiness than the Pharisees, 
they seem to have been purer morally; and though scepti- 
cal, they were less severely reprimanded by our Saviour 
than the hypocritical and corrupt Pharisees. 

The Hssenes, another sect of the Jews, are not mentioned 
in the New Testament though they are probably referred to 
by Christ (Matt. 19: 12,) and by St. Paul when he speaks of 
“voluntary humility,” of “neglecting the body,” ete. They 
arose in the second century before Christ. They were the 
Mysties of the Jews. Disgusted with the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, shocked by the scepticism of the Sadducees, pain- 
fully conscious of the low state of religion generally, a num- 
ber of men withdrew from the busy world to the wilderness, 
west of the Dead Sea, there to devote themselves to religious 
contemplation. The Orient, the birth-place of Mysticism 
among heathens, Jews, and Christians, was favorable for 
the spread of their doctrines which soon found adherents 
among the Jews throughout Judea, Syria and Egypt, so that, 
at the time of Christ, they numbered about four thousand. 
There were different classes of Essenes, some being more 
practical, such as followed agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits and married; while others were more contemplative, liv- 
ing away from cities, and refusing to marry, because marriage 
was regarded as an obstacle to the attainment of the highest 
Spirituality. They had a common treasury and a community 
of goods. Matter seems to have been regarded as evil in 
itself and therefore to be avoided as much as possible. The 
body was looked upon as the source of much evil and un- 
worthy of much attention; it was therefore much neglected 
and an effort made to suppress its wants. It was the prison 
in which the soul is unfortunately incarcerated, but from 
which it is freed at death to live for ever, while the body de- 
cays, never to be resurrected. They treated suffering with a 
kind of contempt, and thought. an honorable death better 
than life. The Romans in their wars with the Jews, “‘tortur- 
ed, racked, burned, and broke the bones of the Hssenes to 
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lead them to speak ill of their lawgiver and eat forbidden 
meat, but they laughed under their tortures, mocked their 
executioners, and refused to weep.” They at least strove to 
become pure and in many respects appear in a more favora- 
ble light than the rest of the Jews. They allowed no oaths, 
s0 common among the Jews, except in initiating new mem- 
bers. Their oath bound them to piety, justice, honesty, 
truthfulness, humility, peace, loyalty to the established gov- 
ernment, love of the good, hatred of evil, candor towards 
those of their own sect, and inviolable secresy to all others 
in reference to their mysteries. They studied nature with 
the hope of learning its powers to cure diseases, chiefly those 
of the soul. Some pretended to have the gift of prophecy. 
In the morning the Essenes turned their faces to the Hast, 
devoutly praying to God before speaking about secular mat- 
ters. In their observance of the Sabbath, they were more 
strict than the Pharisees themselves, not only preparing the 
meals for that day the evening before,and making no fires, 
but avoiding things which to us seem absolutely necessary. 
There were various grades among them, the initiated passing 
gradually to the highest. He that touched those of a lower 
grade, or one not belonging to their sect was regarded im- 
pure and went through a process of washing for purification. 
Their meals were plain, for which they prepared by bathing 
and clothing themselves in white garments, grace being said 
before, and after eating. They took a vow never to eat food 
prepared by others than members of their sect. Hence those 
that were excommunicated were obliged to live on herbs and 
roots and some of them died miserably, being denied the as- 
sistance of their own sect and refusing that of others. 

The Essenes had much in common with other mystics in 
the orient and with the asceticism which arose in the Chris- 
tian Church in the third century. Nor can we deny that 
soine of their doctrines were similar to those of Christ and 
the Apostles, But to suppose that Christ belonged to this 
sect, as some infidels have done, and that Christianity is 
merely a development of their teachings, is a desperate effort 
to find some other than a divine origin for Christianity. And 
a careful study of the religions in the days of Christ will, 
we believe, convinee every candid mind that Christianity is 
neither a product of Judaism, nor of Judaism and Heathenism 
combined. 

We have written only concerning the Jews in Palestine, 
because their condition is of most importance in the study of 
the New Testament. Many of the Jews were scattered 
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through the Roman empire. In Rome alone were eight 
thousand and quite a colony of them was in Alexandria. 
Their ideas of God and of a coming Messiah, were spread 
among the nations, and thus to some extent they’ were pre- 
pared for the dawn of Christianity. The conquests of Alex- 
ander had spread the Grecian language and literature throngh- 
out the knowu world, thus preparing a language (the Gieek 7 
as a proper medium for the communication and spread of the 
Gospel. The Roman conquests had bound the nations into 
one empire, making access to the nations easy and their in- 
tercourse through commerce constant, thus opening avenues 
to the disciples to preach the Gospel to all nations. The 
law as a schoolmaster leading to Christ had done all it could 
and was powerless, dead; and the more earnest among the 
Jews longed for a clearer and fuller revelation, such as was 
given them in the Gospel. Politically ruined, intellectually 
weak, morally degraded, religiously dead, the Jews could not 
help seeing that, in spirituality, in purity, in vigor, Christian- 
ity was far superior to their religion; and the sincere inquir- 
ers were convinced of its truth and embraced it. The Gre- 
cian and Roman janine had also lost their power, not only 
over philosphers but also over the masses. Some became 
the advocates of blank Atheism, others of Epecurianism, 
whilst others longed for a revelation from above. The Jew- 
ish, Grecian and Roman religions being in their decline and 
spiritless were ready to give way toa religion more vigorous 
and perfect. Upon their ruin a new religion was to arise in 
which were to culminate all the truths and beauties and per- 
fections of the past, with new glories revealed from Heaven. 
As the other religions were lifeless and so unsatisfactory, 
men were the more ready to embrace Christianity which 
sprung as anew creation from the religious chaos on which 
God’s Spirit breathed, and which became a refuge to all who 
sought truth, purity, spirituality, peace, and salvation; all 
sought in vain inthe other religions. Surely, “When the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am the 
Lord: and 1 appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob by the name of God Almighty, but by my name 


Jehovah was I not known to them. Ex. 6: 2,3 
By Prof. W. H. Greex, D.D,, Princeton, N. J. 


Tus verse has been as conspicuous in Old Testament crit- 
icism as the famous New Testament passage, “Thou art 
Peter,” has been in the controversy respecting the papacy, 
or, “This is my body” in the doctrine of the eucharist. A 
superficial interpretation, claiming to find support in the let- 
ter of these several texts, has in each case been the starting 
point of error and has led to the most startling and extrava- 
gant conclusions. 

It is assumed by a certain class of critics that the declara- 
tion here made is that the patriarchs knew no other name for 
the Most High than God Almighty, and that the name 
Jehovah had never been communicated to men nor employed 
by them before this revelation of it to Moses. And yet there 
are numerous passages in the book of Genesis, which appear 
to sustain the opposite conclusion, that the name Jehovah, so 
far from originating in the days of Moses, had been in use 
from the beginning. We find it in the mouth of Eve, and in 
the days of Hnos it is expressly said, that men began to call 
upon this sacred name. It occurs repeatedly in the history 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. ‘They use it in speaking of 
God, or in their addresses to him, and he employs it himself 
in his communications to them. This discrepancy may be 
reconciled by assuming, that the writer without attempting 
any nice discrimination of periods or of the divine names, 
severally current in each, makes use from the beginning of 
that sacred name so familiar and so precious to himself and 
to his readers, and which belonged to the same great Being 
whom their fathers worshipped though they invoked him by 
a different title. 

Parallel with these Jehovah-passages, however, if we may 
call them such, and intermingled with them, there are other 
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sections of Genesis which never use this ineffable name, but 
always speak of the Most High as God (Elohim) or God Al- 
mighty, (Hl Shaddai). These, it is conceived, betray a writer 
whose’attention has been directed to the chronology of the 
divine names, as this is unfolded in the verse under consider- 
ation, and who accordingly maintains a rigorous accuracy 
upon this point by never putting into the mouths of the patri- 
archs nor into the mouth of God when speaking to them nor 
even admitting into his own narrative of that period a name 
of the Supreme Being which was not in actual use at the 
time. Here then, these critics allege, are indications of two 
distinct writers guided by different principles. Here isa 
criterion by which the book of Genesis can be decomposed in- 
to two clearly distinguishable parts, which though now inter- 
mingled must each have originally existed in a separate form. 
And there can be no other than the primary records, which 
were in the hands of Moses, and which he accordingly must 
have simply compacted together without any material modifi- 
cation in the style or essential texture of either. All the 
parts or passages of Genesis, in which the name Jehovah is 
employed, belonged to our antecedent record; all the residue 
to another. Sundering, these we arrive at two complete and 
continuous pre-Mosaic histories of the world, or of the chosen 
race, which Moses by his inspiration sanctioned and wrought 
together into one complete and consistent whole, constituting 
the book of Genesis as we possess it. 

The enthusiasm, produced by this bold and novel but seem- 
ingly well established and innocuous suggestion, was prodig- 
ious. ‘The whole world of critics did homage to the new dis- 
covery. The idea of recovering these long lost records by 
such a simple process, of restoring the very library of Moses 
and reconstructing the literature of the patriarchs was abso- 
lutely enchanting. Microscopic eyes were turned upon the 
pages where such hoary treasures had lain hid and unsuspec- 
ted for ages. Every sentence was subjected to a searching 
analysis ; every word and form of expression was scrutiniz- 
ed. Long drawn out dissertations were devoted to the illus- 
tration of the diversity of style of these unknown writers, 
whose productions Moses had so curiously pieced together, 
the diction peculiar to each, their characteristic modes of 
thought, the range of their ideas and the special aims and 
tendencies by which each was governed. New zest was 
shortly added to these inquiries in the interest of unbelief. 
The opponents of a supernatural revelation were not slow in 
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finding out that the same process of dissection could be carried 
through the Pentateuch ; and with this discovery the notion 
of the Mosaic authorship of these books in their present 
form fell at once to the ground, and was set down as dis- 
proved by ocular demonstration, and was thence forward re- 
garded as hopelessly and forever antiquated. 

The enthusiasm of the search continued in the belief that 
well-defined views would soon be reached upon this hitherto un- 
opened subject ; that the discrepancies which yet eae the 
new theory would be adjusted, and the obscurities which 
overhung certain parts of it would be removed, and that jus- 
tified by its own inherent light and its precise accordance with 
all the phenomena of the case, it would soon pass from the 
region of hypothesis to that of established fact. 

The thoroughness of the investigation, however, instead of 
removing difficulties, only served to multiply them. An ad- 
justment in one place invariably created a jar in another. A 
modification, invented to relieve some difficulty here, was sure 
to overlook a greater one there. Every conceivable change 
was rung upon the theory. The work of division and sub- 
division was pushed to greater and yet greater lengths, until 
the two original records at first assumed were replaced by as 
many different writers as there were paragraphs. The ma- 
chinery, employed to account for the existing form of the 
Pentateuch, was enlarged and contracted, taken down and 
put together, shifted and re-arranged at will. No restraint 
was laid upon the ingenuity of inventors ; no limits set to 
the largest caprice. Every fresh critic brought some new 
contrivance of his own to remedy the defects of his prede- 
cessor, and was in his turn shoved aside for his own short- 
comings by those who came after him. No hypothesis was 
too wild or too incredible to be put forward, until it would 
seem as if the possibilities of the case had been exhausted, 
and the demonstration were at length reached as the fruit of 
these persistent experiments, that the proposed partition is 
not feasible. 

And after their long and fruitless search the eritics are be- 
ginning to see what they ought to have discovered from the 
outset, that the whole theory is as baseless as it is impracti- 
cable. ‘The ever-shifting figures which they have been pur- 
suing with such eager agility are naught but airy phantoms 
of their own creation. ‘The very passage on which these hy- 
potheses are professedly built, not only affords them no sup- 
port, but is an insurmountable hindrance in the way of their 
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adoption. For whoever may be conceived to have produced 
the Pentateuch in its present shape, whether Moses or some 
imaginary redacteur, living at any supposable age, he must 
have seen and removed the inconsistency between this pas- 
sage and the book of Genesis, if any such inconsistency 
existed. That he spread before his readers without remark 
or explanatory caveat, section after section, in which the 
name Jehovah appears in familiar use from the beginning, 
and all through the period of the patriarchs, makes it plain 
that this verse can have no such sense as has been attributed 
to it. The whole thing has arisen from a misinterpretation. 
At the same time the critical acumen and the intellectual 
force, which have been expended upon this delusive chimera, 
have not been without their use. It is no new thing in the 
history of human inquiry for a wide spread fallaey to open 
the way into the territory of truth. It was the disappoint- 
ing search for the philosopher’s stone, which accumulated 
the facts out of which modern chemistry has grown. The 
vain quest after the original language of mankind gave 
birth to philological science. So the effort to reproduce the 
imaginary sources of the Pentateuch has resulted not merely 
in proving the vanity of such endeavors, and in placing its 
unity, credibility and Mosaic authorship ona firmer basis 
than if these had remained unchallenged, or had been subject- 
ed to less rigorous tests ; but mainly, it has contributed to 
the elucidation and vindication of this portion of the word of 
God, as nothing but such a laborious process of sifting every 
word and sentence of the sacred record could have effected. 
The real intention of the verse before us, is net to define 
the periods of the currency of these particular words, and to 
declare that the term Jehovah was of later date than God 
Almighty, the latter being known in the days of the patri- 
archs, and the former not revealed until the time of Moses. 
This solemn declaration of the Most High is no mere piece of 
verbal criticism. It is the promise of such a disclosure of 
himself to Israel as had never been made to man before. He 
had been known in former ages in his character of God Al- 
mighty. He was about to show himself as Jehovah now. 
The mystery of this glorious appellation was to be unfolded 
in their experience as it had not been in that of their fathers. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, were acquainted with this name 
indeed ; but they haa no such understanding of what it im- 
ported as their decendants would soon be made to possess. 
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This leads us to inquire more particularly into the nature 
of the knowledge here promised to Israel beyond that which 
was possessed by their fathers ; or what is meant by know- 
ing God by his name Jehovah in distinction from simply 
knowing him as God Almighty. In regard to this, it may 
be remarked : 1. That Jehovah alone is in the athe and 
proper sense of the word the name of God. It is of it that 
God said to Moses Ex. 8: 15, ‘This is my name forever ; 
and this is my memorial unto all generations.” And to 
Isaiah 42: 8, “Iam Jehovah ; that ismy name.” ‘Thou, 
whose name alone is Jehovah,” says the Psalmist, Ps..80.210, 
“art the Most High over all OF earth.”’ As for our Reaaeee 
er, Jehovah of hosts is his name,” Isa. 47: 4. ‘The glo- 
rious and fearful name Jehovah thy God” Dt. 28: 58. 
When God passed by before Moses and proclaimed his name, 
it was ‘Jehovah, Jehovah,” whose attributes are then enum- 
erated as the God merciful and gracious, long suffering and 
abundant jn goodness and truth, Ex. 34: 6. “Call ye’ said 
Elijah to the jdolatrous prophets, 1 Kings 18: 24, ‘‘on the 
name of your Gods and I will call on sea name of The 
Other terms, applied to God, are not names strictly speaking, 
but titles and descriptive epithets. When he is called ‘*Lord,’” 
this is simply his official designation as the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe. It is applied in its absolute and highest sense 
to him ; and yet the same word is used of men who are in- 
vested with authority over their fellows, as well as of him 
who is King of kings and Lord of lords. “God” (Elohim) be- 
longs rightfully to him who is the only proper object of ado- 
ration and worship ; but this same term is hkewise applied 
to the false deities af the heathen. The Most High, the 
Almighty, &e., are epithets borrowed from particular aire 
bates, Jehovah alone is his name, peculiarily his own, belong- 
ing to him, not merely preeminently, but exclusively, and 
that not only as descriptive of some individual perfection 
but as designating his glorious person. 

And here observe that the text, which we are discussing, 
does not in its original intent put in contrast two names of 
God, one “God Almighty,” and another “Jehovah.” It 
speaks of but one. In the common English version of this 
verse, the word “name’’ does indeed occur twice. But by 
turning to the passage it will be perceived that, the first time, 
it is in italics to indicate thatit is not in the original, but 
has been supplied by the translators to the detriment, as we 
think, of the proper force of the language used. Omit what 
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has been thus needlessly introduced and the verse will read: 
T appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, ag 
God Aimighty, but by my name, Jehovah, was I not known 
to them.” The patriarchs knew God in his attribute of om- 
nipotence. They saw his eternal power and god-head mirror- 
ed in. his works. They had experienged its energy in their 
own protection and deliverance. They knew him, in like 
manner, in other attributes which they had seen displayed. 
But by his name, denoting his whole person in all the wealth 
of his infinite perfections, they did not know him. here 
was more, infinitely more in Jehovah than they had ever un- 
derstood or imagined. Something of this was now through 
the ministry of “Moses to be disclosed to the people of God. 
He was to reveal himself in an effuleence of glory never be- 
fore witnessed even by his chosen servants. ‘By the mighty 
works which struck terror to Egypt and accomplished Israel's 
deliverance, by his faithful fulfilment ‘of the promises made 
to their fathers, by his condescending grace and his dealings 
both in mercy Lena in judgment, by He extended ned dlation 
of his will and purposes, then first given to the world, Jeho- 
vah made himself better known than he was, or could have 
been before. 

It is to be regretted that this personal name of God, ap- 
propriated by himself, and by which he has chosen to make 
himself known to men is so inadequately represented in our 
current version. So holy and reverend is it that Jewish su- 
perstition shrank from uttering it at all; and from a very 
early period, dating back certainly more than a century be- 
fore the time of Christ, the word “Lord” or “God” was reg- 
ularly substituted for “Jehovah” in the oral reading of the 
Hebrew scriptures. The same was done in the ol Wd Greek 
and Latin versions. ‘lhe translators of our English Bible 
adopted the practice of those who had preceded them ; 
although they sought to distinguish Jehovah wherever it 
occurs, by printing the equivalent. “ord” or “God” in eapi- 
tal letters. This difference in type, however, scarcely ar- 
rests the attention of the mass of readers. It is probable 
that few think of noticing whether Lord or God are in capi- 
tals or not. And thus the name Jehovah, though abounding 
on nearly every page of the Old ‘Testament, has prac tically 
almost dropped out of sight. 

2. It will lead us one step further in our investigation to 
remark, that Jehovah is not only the name of God “but it is 
his revealed name. It is not read upon the objects of nature 
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wrought by his almighty hand. It is not traced on the hearts 
of mankind where the Creator impressed his image. It was 
directly communicated from Heaven by his own enlightening 
Spirit. It is written in his inspired word. It belongs to 
him specifically, therefore, as the God of a supernatural rev- 
elation. It is not among pagan nations, who know not God, 
that this name is found. God has no name amongst them- 
The most exalted inscription, to which they can attain, is 
that of the Athenian altar, “To the unknown God.” Zeus, 
and Jupiter, and Brahma, are not names of God but names 
of devils. The beings, whom these names represent to their 
deluded worshippers, the conceptions which they suggest, 
have no correspondence with the true and infinitely perfect 
Lord of all, but are diabolical instead. Their qualities and 
characteristics are those of devils, and the service, paid to 
them, really terminates as the evil spirits by whom it is fos- 
tered and encouraged. It is only the chosen people of God 
who are custodians of his name, that people whom he favor- 
ed with an immediate divine revelation. It is in Israel 
alone that he made himself known as Jehovah. 

Names are compact embodiments of the conceptions which 
they convey. The name of a stranger, of whom we have 
never heard, has no meaning to us. It suggests no idea. It 
represents to us nothing that we can invest with personality. 
The name of a familiar friend on the contrary places him di- 
rectly before our minds, just as we know him; and the more 
intimate our acquaintance, the more complete and accurate is 
the image suggested by his name. 

In like manner the name Jehovah represents nothing that 
is found in the heathen consciousness. It is not the embodi- 

_ment of any conceptions that ever entered a heathen’s mind. 
‘This name is associated with the God of revelation. It de- 
notes that conception which he has given of himself in his di- 
rect and supernatural communications to men. Jehovah is 
God, not as his character may be doubtfully inferred from 
the works oi creation, nor xs his image may be traced in 
faint and broken lines upon the human heart, but as he is 
made known in the Scriptures. It is God as Israel knew 
him, this people whom he formed for himself, amongst whom 
he recorded his name, whom he instructed in his ways, be- 
fore whom he exhibited his perfections, and to whom he gave 
the knowledge of his will. 

And hence this ineffable name, the peculiar treasure of 
that people amongst whom God had revealed himself, is not 
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a perfect synonym of any of those titles or epithets, which 
were in a sense the common property of Israel and Gentile 

nations. There is a speciality in the signification of Jeho- 
vah, which did not attach to God and God Almighty and the 
like, the use of which was not confined within the same select 
tircle of a special revelation. And hence there is on the 
part of the sacred writers a delicate precision in the use of 
these divine appellations, and an intelligible reason which 
adapts one rather than another toa given connection. They 
are by no means employed indiscriminately, and at random. 
Nor is their interchange to be accounted for by the dead 
mechanical theory of the critics, who see in it only the un- 
meaning partialities of different writers, and partition the in- 
spired writings on this fancifnl basis. 

Accordingly it is God, (Hlohim,) displaying himself in 

nature, who in the beginning created the heaven and the 
earth, Gen. Lo syaltis Jehogab, supernaturally revealing him- 
self, who placed man in Eden, covenanted with him there and 
promised that the seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head, Gen. 2: 4, etc. It is God, ruling in providence 
who remembered Noah in the ark and bade him go forth 
from it, Gen. 8:1, ete. It is Jehovah, the author of a su- 
pernatural schemeof grace, to whom Noah built an altar and 
offered sacrifices after his deliverance, 8: 20. Melchizedek 
was priest of the Most High God, 14:18; but Abram in the 
same connection lifts his hand to Jehovah, v. 22. It was the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah which the men of Israel 
brought into their camp in the days of Eli, 1 Sam. 4: 83—6. 
The Philistines captured the ark of God, 1 Sam. 4:11, ete.; 
but Jehovah discomfited Dagar and compelled its return, 1 
Sam. 5: 8, ete. And the remarkable fact that throughout 
their discussions, Job and his three friends almost uniformly 
speak of God rather than Jehovah, has by able students of 
the Scriptures been put in connection with another circum- 
stance equally remarkable, that there is no allusion in all that 
they say to the Mosaic revelation or to any sapernatural com- 
munication made to the chosen people; and this has been 
thought to indicate that their high argument was conducted 
from the stand- -point of nature: rather than that of revel ation 3 
as the basis, that is, of what can be concluded from the works 
and providence of God rather than of what can be known 
from his word. 

However, this may be, Jehovah is the God of a historical 

revelation, a revelation not merely of didactic statements but 
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of teachings based upon and confirmed by illustrative facts, 
whose lessons are conveyed not by mere words which cannot 
of themselves communicate ideas for which there has been no 
antecedent preparation, but by striking exhibitions and eim- 
bodimenuts of trath in actual living ford, to which verbal in- 
structions are the commentary and from whieh they are the 
deduction. What barren words might not God Almighty be, 
if the world around us did not help us toward the conception 
by setting before our eyes what his omnipotence has wrought 
and wheat an empty name were Jehovah, if tlre great facts 
of his revelation did not disclose him to our view! ‘The ut- 
terance of the name and any amount of verbal teaching re- 
specting his glorious per fections do not so make him known, 
as his m: anifestation of himself in those deeds of grace and 
judgment, in which his ineffable nature shines for the resplen- 
dent. 

And hence when a new stage in this process of self reve- 
lation bad been reached, and measures hitherto without a 
parallel were to be instituted, opening up new views into the 
character and purposes of God, the conception to be attach- 
ed to Jehovah would be so lifted above its previous elevation 
and so expanded from its antecedent dimensions, that it could 
scarcely be said to have been possessed before. So that the 
Most High could say to Moses, “I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac and unto Jacob as God Almighty; but by my name, 
Jehovah,” characterizing me as the God of revelation, “I | 
was not known to them.” Revelation was now entering upon 
a stadium, which left all that had preceded at such an im- 
mense distance, that it almost faded from sight. In compar- 
ison with the lofty height now to be attained, the standing of 
the patriarchs, elevated as it was in itself considered, sank 
almost to a level with the platform of nature. In the same 
sense our Lord said of the new radiance which had been giv- 
en to divine truth by his own appearance in the flesh, “Bless- 
ed are your eyes for they see, and ‘your ears for they hear. 
For, verily, i say unto you that many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see those things which ye see and have 
not seen them ; and to hear pte vals which ye hear and 
have not heard them,” Matt. 13: 16,17. And again in the 
same tenor, “The least in the van of heaven,” in that 
dispensation or gospel day which “he had introduced, was 
greater than John the Baptist, who as his forerunner was 
merely privileged to announce that this kingdom was at 
hand. While even he, inasmuch as he beheld the dawning 
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of this day of grace, was greater than all the prophets, who 
only waited for it pyran themselves seeing the breaking of 
the radiant morning, Matt. 11:11, Luke 7: 28. 

3. “To what has a said, it remains to be added, that the 
name of God is not an arbitrary combination of sounds with no 
inherent signification, deriving all its foree from the applica- 
tion which is made fo but it bas a real meaning of its own. 
No words that enter inte the living organism of speech are - 
purely arbitrary. It is be difficult on uncover their latent 
signification in all cases, and with our slender criteria and 
limited knowledge to ae the mode of their formation 
and the grounds of the meaning attached to them. Never- 
theless language is a rational product, and there is ever a 
link which pide the sound of words to their sense. ‘This is 
often manifest ; at other .times it is so obscure as to elude 
the most elaborate research. Still it always exists. Now if 
this be true of the names whieh men currently apply to 
things in general, how certainly must it be so of the name 
eoeh God has assnmed for himself. And we may be sure 
that this name will yield no ambignous or doubtful sense,, 
will teach no false or inaccurate can! The words of men 
often reflect the prejudices, misconceptions or perverted 
judgments of those who first employed them. A name se- 
lected by the infinite reason must be the true and faithful 
exponent of that to which it is applied. 

The radical signification of words depends of course upon 
their derivation ; in proportion to the obscurity of the latter 
is the doubt or liability to error which overhangs the deduc- 
tion of the former. In the present instance fortunately there 
can be no doubt, as we have an authoritative analysis of his 
name from the mouth of God himself. When Moses urgent- 
ly asked the name of God, who appeared to him in the bush, 
that he might report it to the people, it was expounded to 
him as fol fone, Ex. 3:14, “lam that LTam;” “fam hath 
sent me unto you.” God speaking i in the first person declares 
himself by saying Jam. Jehovah, as the name put into the 
mouths of the people to use in speaking of God, means 
He is. 

In inquiring how this is an apt designation of God and 
what light it sheds upon the person and glorious nature of 
the Most High, it would be tedious and unprofitable to un- 
dertake a lengthened refutation of the erroneous interpreta- 
tions which have been put upon it. It will be sufficient to 
remark that it does not mean, as some have inferred who 
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jaid undue.stress upon the form of the Hebrew verb and at 
the same time overlooked the constant sense of proper nouns 
derived from that form, ‘“He who will be ;” whether this be 
explained according to the unscriptural tenets of a modern 
pantheistic philosophy, He who is ever becoming, the self- 
developing God, unfolding himself in the life of the world, 
and in human history; or with a gratuitously assumed allu- 
sion to the primal promise of ‘merey, He who is to come, 
the expected Redeemer, a view which places the well-estab- 
lished identification of Jehovah with Jesus upon narrow and 
untenable grounds ; or with a misplaced stress upon a preced- 
ing verse in the immediate connection, v. 12, where God says 
to Moses, “Certainly I will be with thee,’ He who will be 
with his people, their ever present Saviour and Deliverer. 
The true meaning is “He who is.” The Hebrew tense 
here used, however, like the English, although in form allot- 
ted to one definite division of time, is frequently in actual 
usage an aorist and embraces all time. It is hence paraphras- 
ed in the book of Revelation, He who is and who was and 
who is to come,.1: 4,8; 4:8. He, of whom it is charac- 
teristically affirmed that he is, must have existence in a sense 
peculiarly his own, existence in his own right, by and of him- 
self, not holding it as adelegated trust, dependent ever on 
another’s will and constantly upholding hand, but self-exist- 
ent, independent and eternal, the source and the supporter of 
all other existence. And all this is to be conceived or un- 
derstood not only in a physical sense, nor as a metaphysical 
and abstract conception, but it has a moral aspect likewise. 
“The Being” by way of eminence must be opposed not mere- 
ly to false gods as non-existent vanities, but also all evil and 
falsehood, which are from their very nature negative and un- 
real, the converse of truth and holiness which necessarily 
find their ultimate standard in Him, since they are simply 
conformity to that which is and of right ought to be. It has 
too a practical side. For the source of all existence has of 
course unlimited resources and is an unfailing object of trust 
and confidence, while all hostility and opposition are futile. 
Tho idea of obstruction and resistance is absurd and hope- 
less, where all the strength of opposers and even their very 
existence rests upon his sovereign will, “I am Jehovah and 
there is none else; I form the light and create darkness; I 
make peace and create evil. * * * Woe unto him that 
striveth with his Maker!’ Isa. 45:6, 7, 9. “Behold I 
have created the smith that bloweth the coals in the fire, 
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and that bringeth forth an instrument for his work; and I 
have created the waster todestroy. No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper ; and every tongue that shall rise 
against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn,” Is. 54: 
16) 1 

It was this especially that Israel groaning beneath the 
bondage of Egypt needed to be assured of the absolute and 
inexhaustible resources of the God whom they worshipped, 
and that he was a sure defence against the might of their 
oppressors. ‘The self-existence of God revealed the nothing- 
ness and weakness of his and their foes in a clearer light - 
than even his omnipotence. On the eve, therefore, of new 
lessons and a new experience upon this point, which was to 
out do any that had been afforded to their fathers, the Lord 
might well say, “I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and 
unto Jacob as God Almighty, but by my name, Jehovah, was 
I not known to them.” 

This name is, however, divinely expounded to mean not 
barely J am, but Lam that Lam. It is designed to suggest 
in a condensed form all that this fuller phrase denotes ; which 
may be summed up in three particulars. 

(1.) It denotes; that he is self-consistent. He is what he 
is, never unlike himself, without variableness or the shadow 
of turning, the same yesterday, to-day and forever, in no 
ease deviating from the purposes he has formed, or swerving 
from the pledges he has given, hence the faithful, covenant- 
keeping God, whose promises are yea and amen. His fidel- 
ity to his engagements, the patriarchs had had no such op- 
portunity to experience, as was now to be afforded to their 
descendants. They saw the promises afar off and were per- 
suadéd of them and embraced them, knowing that he was al- 
mighty to execute all that he had engaged to do; and yet 
they all died in faith, not having themselves received the 
promises. The Lord had appeared unto them as God Al- 
mighty, but by his name, Jehovah, he was not known to 
them. | 

(2.) “I am that I am,” again suggests his inscrutable na- 
ture. Jam what human language is unable to describe, and 
what the mind of man is unable to comprehend. No form 
of speech that can be devised, can adequately convey it. 
The only expression, that can be used regarding the ineffa- 
ple nature of this infinitely exalted Being, which at all ap- 
proaches the reality, is “He is what he is.” ‘Why askest 
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thou after my name” said the representative of the Godhead 
to the wondering Manoah, “seeing it is secret?” Judges 13: 
18. It was not that he wished to hide from him who he 
really was, but it could not be disclosed. It was above the 
reach of the humen understanding. ‘His name’’ says the 
prophet Is. 9: 6, “shall be called Wonderful.” And the 
New Testament seer, who beheld him in rapt vision in his 
glory and his triumph describes him as having a name writ- 
ten, that no man. knew but he himself, Rev. 19:12. The 
name of God embodies the unapproachable mystery of his 
nature. None can read it unless he is able to fathom its aw- 
ful depths and scale its unmeasured heights. “It is as high 
as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know? Job. 11:8. He had appeared as God 
Almighty ; but by his name, Jehovah, he was not known. 
Now, however, in his condescending grace and mercy the 
mystery of this glorious name was to be unfolded to Israel 
to a greater extent than it had ever been in the previous his- 
tory of man. 

(8.) Once more, this is the essential name of God. It de- 
scribes him in his being. He is what he is; and this involves 
all the divine perfections. The wealth of meaning in this 
sacred name is only bounded by the riches of the Godhead. 
All that he has ever discovered of himself in the past, or 
that he discloses in the present, or shall yet make known ins 
the future, together with that profound abyss of being that 
shall still remain behind, forever impenetrable to the gaze 
of creatures, is wrapped up in the name Jehovah, “He who 
is, and was and is to come.” ‘The appreciable value of this 
glorious name rises with every fresh insight that is granted 
into his adorable nature. The name is in itself exhaustless, 
and as immutable as the Being whom it describes. But to 
our limited intelligence, it expresses the sum of the divine 
revelations and the total of our comprehension of the divine 
nature. “He is that He is’’ has consequently both an abso- 
lute and a relative signification. In its absolute meaning, He 
is unchangeably all that he truly is. But to us and relative- 
ly to our finite understandings, He is all that we have ascer- 
tained that he is, all that we know him to be. The most ex- 
alted of created intellects can really know but little of what 
this name actually involves. What they do apprehend of it, 
is lost beside the magnitude of that which is undiscovered 
and unknown. In all the ravishing meaning that they have 
found in it, they have caught but a faint and inarticulate whis- 
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per (Job 26: 14;) they have attained but to feeble and 
transient glimpses of its real glory. It is still true of those 
who have learned most and have studied the most profound- 
ly, and: have had the fullest opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the divine majesty, it is true eyen of the most 
exalted of the heavenly host and of those who stand nearest 
the eternal throne, that in the full meaning of his name, Je- 
hovah, God is not known to them. 

And yet what an understanding they have of that adora- 
ble name! How low and feeble the conceptions, which mor- 
tals entertain of this dread Being compared with theirs ! 
What we mean when we say Jehovah, is so small a part of 
what they have discovered in him, that it is only just to 
affirm, if their exalted apprehensions of God are made the 
standard, that whatever we may have learned of particular 
attributes of the Most High, and however he may have ap- 
peared to us as God Almighty, by his name Jehovah,the is 
not known to us. 

And thus every advance in divine knowledge casts what 
was previously possessed into the shade. Jehovah’to the 
comprehension and experience of Moses, was so advanced 
by the marvellous revelations made to him beyond the mean- 
ing of this name to Abraham, that God himself says, it was 
not known to the latter as it was exhibited to the former. 

The name of God as uttered by men, or understood by 
them, is God himself, as revealed. If he had not made him- 
self known, he could have no name in its proper sense. No 
word applied to him would convey any intelligible idea. 
And hence the prophet Jeremiah speaks, 82: 20, of God as 
setting signs and wonders in the land of Egypt, and unto 
this day, both in Israel and among other men, and thus 
making himself a name. His name expresses to the human 
consciousness and understanding all that he has shown him- 
self to be. Hence such constant mention is made in scrip- 
ture of the name of God as the object of our reverence, love 
and worship. It is not God abstractly, as he is in himself, 
but his name, God as revealed and made known tous that we 
are called upon to adore. Thus the Psalmist and others : 
Praise the name of the Lord, bless his holy name, glorify his 
name, fear his name, love his name, call upon his name, sing 
unto his name. And our blessed Lord taught us to pray, 
Hallowed be thy name. We cannot serve an unknown God. 
We pay him acceptable worship only as we offer it to his 
name, to a God whom we know, and whose adorable perfec- 
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tions rightly understood form the basis of our homage. The 
mysterious dread and terror awakened by we know not what, 
is not the homage that he requires, or that he will accept. 
The service that he seeks is an intelligent service, offered 
with the heart, and with the understanding, to a Being whose 
attributes are known, admired and loved. ; 

The patriarchs had been all their lives familiar with the 
name Jehovah. ‘hey had made use of it in their addresses 
to God, and they had heard it in the communications which 
they received from him. They doubtless supposed that they 
in a good degree understood its meaning, and yet it is explic- 
itly declared that this name was unknown to them. This 
shows that the frequent utterance of the name of God may 
consist with ignorance of its realimport. The sound may be 
repeated, although the conception belonging to it has never 
been awakened in the soul. And it must be added that no 
didactic statement of his attributes, no formulas of religious 
belief, however accurate and elaborately drawn up, can give 
a true knowledge of God, any more than the utmost ex- 
tent of human teaching can give to the blind the idea of 
colors, or to the deaf a notion of sounds. Nothing but the 
experience of the reality can give birth to the conception. 
There must be a self-revelation of God to the soul, an in- 
ward manifestation of his glory, or he cannot be known. 
They who confess him in creation, and recognize in all his 
works the traces of his greatness and his might, and yet re- 
fuse to see his glory in his revealed word, and they who even 
in his word cleave to the letter, but fail to penetrate to the 
life-giving spirit, who give their minds to the study of its 
scientific theology but do not appropriate in their hearts its 
practical religion, who can discourse learnedly of his being 
and attributes, but have not acquainted themselves with him 
in the way of secret devotion, and learned to walk humbly 
with him in the way of penitence and faith, and holy living, 
may apprehend him as God Almighty, but by his name Je- 
hovah he is not known to them. 

They who truly know the name Jehovah, know him as the 
God who was, and is, and is to come. Not only as the God 
who was, who disclosed himself to them by a past experience, 
to which they now look backward, while destitute of any 
present living intercourse with him, but also, as the God who 
is the abiding source of spiritual strength, the object of their 
confidence and love, and strong desire, in whom they live 
and move and have their being, their all in all. And still 
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further, as the God who is to come, of whom fuller and gran- 
der discoveries are yet to be looked for, than any hitherto 
made, who shall outdo in the ravishing experience he will af- 
ford of his grace the loftiest anticipations, and most fervid im- 
aginations ; and who has left his promise,¢o which we cling 
with eager though trembling expectation, Surely I eotme 
quickly, Rev. 22: 20. And while we listen with joyfal 
hope to this blessed word of grace and salvation, let us heed 
the solemn warning coupled with it, “Behold I come as a 
thief. Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth his garments 
lest he walk naked and they see his shame.” Rev. 16: 15. 
“Surely I come quickly :” and when that word of the 
faithful Promiser is fulfilled, one tense shall be stricken from 
the name of God. “He that is to come” shall be absorbed, 
when that pledge has been redeemed, and all that shall then 
remain will be as the corrected text of Rev. 11: 17; 16:5 
has it, “Lord God Almighty, which art and wast.” The 
past memory of his grace, and the present experience of his 
glory, are all that are left ; and these exhaust whatever is 
possible or conceivable. Nothing higher or more glorious is 
or can be looked for, desired, or even imagined, than just an 
eternity of that which is already known and enjoyed. And 
still the unchanging formula of his great name, occupying 
the studies of eternity, and baffling while it delights and ex- 
pands the ransomed soul, ever ravished afresh with its beau- 
ties and its glories, shall be Jehovah—1 am—I am that I 
am. 
When God was for the first time about to commission a 
man to be his ambassador to men, he deemed the occasion 
worthy of a special manifestation of his presence. He ap- 
peared in a flame of fire in a bush to Moses, as he fed the 
flocks of his father-in-law, and said to him, Go tell the chil- 
dren of Israel, I have seen their afiliction and Iam come 
down to deliver them. It was anew thing in the history of 
the world. No mortal had ever been honored with such an 
embassy before. Previously to this God had delivered his 
communications to men himself, and had wrought his mighty 
works of grace or judgment by his own visible hand and 
apart from any human instrumentality. God had himself 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and this in the capa- 
city of God Almighty. But now when he designed to make 
known his name, Jehovah, as he had never dared before, he 
chose a feeble child of the dust to be the bearer of that in- 
effable name. He sent a poor worm to speak in his name 
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and act in his name, to display the perfections of the God- 
head as God appearing in his own person had never yet dis- 
played them. It is no wonder that the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter shrank from 4 task so awful in its sacredness and 
for which not only a human but an angelic capacity might 
well be esteemed inadequate. 

The scene at the burning bush opened a new period in the 
administration of God’s scheme of grace, and is itself the 
type of this entire period, It finds its counterpart every 
time that a minister of Jesus is commissioned to preach sal- 
vation to his fellow men. He is not a man who goes forth 
self-impelled to engage in an errand of philanthropy or of 
devotion. He is not simply a man chosen by a congregation 
to be their instructor and spiritual guide; nora man whose 
fitness to preach has been tested and approved by the pro- 
per ecclesiastical tribunal and who has received its sanction 
and is invested with the authority which it has conferred. 
He is called and commissioned directly by God himself. He 
is an ambassador of God to men. He who spake from the 
midst of the bush, has spoken to him and said: Go tell per-. 
ishing men that I have seen their affliction and I am come 
down to deliver them. And when overwhelmed at the thought 
of his own insufficiency and nothingness, he has not dared to 
think of engaging in a work involving such momentous re- 
sponsibilities, he has heard the same voice again, and he 
could not disobey it, Go and I will be with thee; I will be 
with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say. 

And the high function of the preacher is to make known 
the name of God as it is not known through any other in- 
strumentality. In his works of creation, in his works of 
providence, God appears as God Almighty, but this know- 
ledge cannot sanctify nor save. It is by the foolishness of 
preaching that men are brought to the true and saving know- 
ledge of God, that the mystery of his glorious name is un- 
folded to them, that they are taught to know Him who was 
and who is and who is to come. The God who was, in all 
the past disclosures that he has made of himself, from that 
first word of power in which he said, Let there be light, to 
the culmination of all revelation, God manifest in the flesh, 
~ Jehovah-Jesus, our Lord and our God. The God who is, 
disclosing himself to men by the inward manifestation of his 
grace, his quickening and enlightening power, the saving 
efficacy of his truth, his indwelling and transforming Spirit. 
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And the God who is to come, who shall presently appear 
bringing in a complete salvation and the future glory. 

And thus the gospel is urging its way to certain triumph, 
spoken in weakness but itself the mighty power of God; 
borne in earthen vessels whose frailty and insufficiency are 
only too conspicuous, and yet this only serving to render more 
signal and illustrious the divine efficiency which attends it. 
Thus the work proceeds to its full accomplishment, ending 
only when the voice of the outward human preacher shall be 
replaced by the residence of the divine instructor in every 
human heart ; when the vision of prophecy shall be realized. 
‘And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord ; for I will forgive their iniquity and I will 
remember their sin no more.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE.* 


Pennsylvania College, although chartered by the State, 
was planted by the Church, and has been dependent upon it 
mainly for patronage and support. Its foundations were laid 
in prayer and faith. The principles, upon which it was estab- 
lished, were Christo et Heclesie. The founders were anima- 
ted by the spirit of Christ and the welfare of the Church. 
The solicitude of Christian men, the cordial sympathy of the 
ministry, constituted the essential element in its early his- 
tory. A kind Providence watched over its incunabula. 
Christian devotion guarded its progress and has blessed its 
subsequent efforts. Aa 

The enterprise had its immediate origin in the wants of 
our Lutheran population. A Theological Seminary, under 
the auspices of the General Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, having commenced operations at Gettysburg in 
the year 1826, it was soon discovered that another Institu- 


*Some of the facts, contained in the present article, appeared in the 
Evangelical Review, Vol. U, p. 539. 
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tion was necessary, in which those, designed for the Gospel 
ministry, might receive the proper preparatory culture. The 
followiug year, therefore, a classical school was organized 
under the direction of David Jacobs, a graduate of Jefferson 
College; and in 1829, a scientific department was connected 
with it under the care of his brother, also a graduate of Jef- 
ferson College, the present Professor of Natural Science and 
Mathematics in the College. ‘The plan of operations having 
now been enlarged, the Institution received the name of the 
Gettysburg Gymnasium. In consequence of the death of 
Rev. D. Jacobs ‘whose qualifications seemed so admirably 
fitted for the position, in November 1830 its classical depart- 
ment became vacant except by temporary supplies, until 
April 1831 when Rev. H. L. Baugher, a graduate of Dick- 
inson College, was appointed to take charge of the depart- 
ment. 

As the number of students had greatly increased, and the 
prospects for more extended eS i were presented, it was 
deemed expedient by the Board of Patrous to place the In- 
stitution on a more permanent basis by enlarging its opera- 
tions and giving it a Collegiate form. Application was, 
therefore, made to the Legislature of Pennsylvania for an 
act of incorporation, which was secured in April 1832. The 
object, proposed in the Charter, is “the education of the 
yonth in the learned languages, the arts, sciences and useful 
literature,’ and the reasons, assigned in the application, are 
that “the Institution is resorted to by a large number of 
young men from difierent portions of the State and else- 
where, and promises to exert a salutary influence in advanc- 
ing the cause of liberal education, particularly among the 
German portion of our fellow-citizens.’’ The provisions of 
the Charter are similar to those of other literary Institutions, 
except that in addition to the customary professorships in 
other Colleges, “there shall be a German Professorship, the 
incumbent of which, in connexion with such other duties as 
may be assigned him by the Board, is required to give in- 
struction in the German.” 

The Charter was accepted by the Patrons, and on the 4th 
of July 1832, the Institution was regularly organized with 
the title of Pennsylvania College, the Hon. Calvin Blythe 
delivering on the occasion an appropriate Address, in which 
he confidently predicted “that, under the direction of men 
of approved learning and ability, it would receive, as it would 
assuredly deserve, the public patronage, and prove a valuable 
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auxiliary in the great cause of education.” On the same 
day, the Patrons of the College assembled and selected the 
following 


Board of Trustees. 


Hon. Calvin Blythe, Prestdent ; J. G. Morris, D. D., See- 
retary ; J. B. McPherson, Treasurer ; Hon. A. Thompson, 
LL. D., J..G. Schmucker, D. D., D. F. Scheeffer, D. D., J. 
C. Baker, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., 
EH. L. Hazelius, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. D:, Hon. D. Shef- 
fer, Rev. C. F. Heyer, Rev. A. Reck, R. G. Harper, Esq., 
Hone: C. Miller, J. F. Macfarlane, Esq., Rev. J. Ruth- 
rauff, Rev. J. Medtard, Rev. Emanuel Keller, A. H. Loch- 
man, D. D. 

In the evening, the Board of Trustees met and organized 


the following 
Faculty. 


8. S. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Intellectual Phil- 
osophy and Moral Stionve > K. L. Hazelius, D. D., Profes- 
sor of the Latin Language ‘and Literature ; ah ic bre Ws ‘Baugher, 
A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Belles “Let- 
tres; M. Jacobs, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Science; J. H. Marsden, A. M., Professor of Miner- 
alogy and Botany. 

Whilst we record the early history of the College, we re- 
cognize with profound and. grateful interest the efforts of 
those who, from the very beginning toiled for its advancement 
and with steady perseverance, great personal sacrifice and a 
generous, noble spirit, labored through difliculties, embarrass- 
ments and discouragements to rear the infant enterprise. 
The founders of the College were men of wisdom, of enlarg- 
ed, comprehensive views, who in the right spirit endeavored 
to lay a broad foundation on which to build a superstructure 
for ages to come, firmly placing the requirements for admis- 
sion and the curriculum of study on the same level with the 
oldest Institutions in the land, and wisely giving the proper 
direction to the religious character of the College, so that 
the highest interests, intellectual and moral, of the young 
men committed to its’care, might be promoted. 

In the fall of 1833, in consequence of their duties in the 
Theological Seminary, Professors Schmucker and Hazelius, 
who had consented to aid in the instruction, only until other 
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appointments could be made, resigned their position, the In- 
stitution now being able to dispense with their services which 
had been kindly and gratuitously rendered. The Rev. C. P- 
Krauth, of Philadelphia, was, at the same time, called to the 
Professorship of Intellectual and Moral Science. The fol- 
lowing spring, he was elected to the Presidency of the Col- 
lege, and at the commencement of the winter term, in the 
presence of a large audience, including the members of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Philadelphia, then in session at Get- 
tysburg, who adjourned to attend the services, was inducted 
into office, delivering on the oecasion an interesting Address 
on the subject of Education. The sentiments of the Inaug- 
ural so fully reflect the sentiments of those associated, at the 
time, with the instruction of the Institution, and indicate the 
spirit by which the friends of the College were influenced, 
that we give a few extracts from the Address: ‘“‘We may re- 
joice,”’ says the Doctor, ‘‘that gneasures have been taken, 
that they have been conducted with the most encouraging re- 
sults, and that the prospect is becoming more and more 
bright to found in this Boroughliterary institutions, designed 
to contribute their quota to the general mass of education, 
and to invite a large and respectable portion of the popula- 
tion of our Commonwealth, the Germans, to emulate the lit- 
erary spirit of their Fatherland, and to submit the minds of 
their sons to that training which has never been lost upon Ger- 
man intellect, but has produced a galaxy of learned men in 
every department of literature, who may be regarded as the 
admiration of the world. 

Pennsylvania College! established with these views may it 
be her destiny to lead many sons of Germans, and many too 
who acknowledge another ancestry, to knowledge, virtue and 
happiness! May her sons adorn the Republic, shine among 
its luminaries, extend the bounds of science, uphald the liber- 
ties of our race, and swell the streams of bliss that meander 
through our earth. Should such be her career the aspirations 
of her friends will be answered and their departure to anoth- 
er world will be with joy. We feel how much depends on 
ourselves, on the Faculty of Pennsylvania College. It is 
certain much has been entrusted to us, and highly have we 
been honored. Responsibility rests on us. Ours is an ardu- ° 
ous task, but? success is worth much. It is a noble work to 
be employed in, and as we see ignorance receding before the 
rays of instruction, and moral loveliness unfolding itself 
under the purifying influences of a Saviour’s precepts, it is 
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the reward which, whilst it makes the heart swell with joy, 
will render it ‘thankfal that it is honored with an employment 
so conducive to the best interests of our race. We will labor 
then in this service, we will devote to it our best energies, 
and may the blessing of Him, without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing holy, rest upon us and our Institution, and 
may his approbation be rendered in the final plaudit ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servants! ”’ 

Daring the same year the corps of instructors was com- 
pleted by the appointment of W. M. Reynolds, a graduate 
of Jefferson College, who had been, for some time, officiating 
as Principal of the Preparatory Department, to the Chair of 
Latin Language and Literature. Professor Reynolds, for 
many years, however, continued to devote the greater part of 
his time to the Preparatory Department. For the want of 
adequate force, all the Professors were compelled to do dou- 
ble duty. The students se€med to enjoy advantages equal 
to those trained at similar‘schools, and the earlier graduates 
have not suffered in comparison with young men, educated at 
other Colleges, but it is owing to the fact, that those who 
had charge of the Institution performed more than the ordi- 
nary amount of labor, and devoted themselves to the work 
with a zeal, an enthusiasm and a patience, not often sur- 
passed. 

During the winter of 1835-4, through the disinterested 
and untiring efforts of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, the enlighten- 
ed patron of education and the warm friend of the College, 
at the time a member of the Legislature from Adams County, 
an appropriation of eighteen ‘thousand dollars was secured 
from the Commonwealth.* All gloomy forebodings and fears 
in reference to the success of the Institution were now dis- 
pelled. It was a day of great rejoicing, when the intelligence 
reached Gettysburg, that Governor Wolf, who from the first 
manifested a deep interest in the Institution and recom- 
ménded, in his annual message to the Legislature, the Ger- 
man interests In the State, had signed the bill The students 

celebrated the joyful event with illuminations and music, 
and all felt that a new era had commenced. This appropria- 
tion enabled the Trustees to procure the purchase of the site 


*The Trustees are required, in view of the gift, to furnish gratuitous 
instruction to fifteen young men annually (if that number apply from 
the Commonwealth,) in the elementary branches of an Hnglish education 
in such amanner as the Trustees shall deem best calculated to qualify 
them for teachers of Common Schools® 
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and the erection of an edifice, more suitable than the old 
Academy for the the enlarged operations of the School. In 
the year 1836 the building was begun, and, in the autumn of 
1837, it was sufficiently advanced to admit of its occupancy 
in part by the students. 

In consequence of the increased prosperity of the Institu- 
tion and the annual appropriation of one thousand dollars, 
for several years granted by the State to this, as well as to 
the other Colleges of the Commonwealth,* the Trustees de- 
termined to extend the facilities for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge by the appointment of additional instructors. Accord- 
ingly at the meeting of, the Board, in the autumn of 1888, 
Rev. H. I. Schmidt, of Boston, was elected Professor of 
German Language and Literature, History and French. In 
1848, Dr. Schmidt having received a call from the North, 
this Professorship became vacant; M. L. Stoever, an Alum- 
nus of the College, who had, fer some time before, been at 
the head of the Preparatory Department, was appointed 
Professor of History, and instruction in German was, as pre- 
viously, again given by one of the other Professors, until the 
winter term of 1844, when Rev. C. A. Hay, also an Alum- 
nus of the Institution, entered upon the duties of that de- 
partment. In the spring of 1845, the number of instructors 
was still further increased by the appointment of Herman 
Haupt, a graduate of West Point, as Adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics, and Rev. W. H. Harrison, an Alumnus of the 
College, as Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages. Pro- 
fessor Harrison, part of whose time was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Parent Education Society, resigned his position 
during the year to engage in the pastoral work; Professors 
Hay and Haupt withdrew from the Institution in the fall of 
1847, the former that his time might be entirely given to the 
Theological Seminary, the latter to accept an appointment in 
another direction. As the funds of the Institution did not 
justify the Trustees in making other appointments, the duties 
to which these gentlemen had attended, were then, as for- 
merly, distributed among the other Professors. 

No other changes occurred in the Faculty until 1850, when 
Dr. Reynolds resigned, to accept the Presidency of the 
University at Columbus, Ohio, and the department of Latin 
Language and Literature was assigned by the Board to 

* The law passed in 1838, granting this appropriation to the various 


Colleges of the land, was repealed in 1843, the ground alleged was the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the State. 
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Professor Stoever. The Presidency during the same year, 
also, became vacant by the election of Dr. Krauth, who for 
seventeen years had faithfully filled the office, to the Chair 
of Biblical Theology and Hcelesiastical History in the The- 
ological Seminary of the General Synod. Dr. Baugher, who 
had been a Professor in the College from its organization, 
was chosen as {his successor, and I’. A. Muhlenberg, Jr., a 
graduate of Jefferson College, was elected to the vaeant Pro- 
fessorship of the Greek Language and Literature. 

The ‘Franklin Professorship” was founded the same year, 
with the funds received, as the Lutheran interest of Frank- 
lin College, Lancaster, chartered by an act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1787, with special reference to the wants of the Ger- 
man population. This Institution was designed for ‘the 
citizens of the Commonwealth, of German birth or extrac- 
tion and for others, not thus descended, that they might be 
carefally instructed in thepprinciples of the Christian religion, 
the Enghsh, German and Classical Languages, science and 
literature, to qualify them for taking an intelligent and active 
part in the management of the affairs of this State, or of the 
General Government, or of being useful to the learned pro- 
fessions, or the mechanic arts.” By a provision of the Char- 
ter, the Board of Trustees was to consist of not less than 
forty-five, of whom fifteen were to be forever selected from 
the members of the Lutheran Church, fifteen from the Re- 
formed, or Calvinistic Church, andthe remaining fifteen from 
any other denominations of Christians. With the consent 
of all the parties interested, an act of the Legislature was 
secured in 1850, by which one-third of the funds, (upwards 
of seventeen thousand dollars,) were transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania College for the permanent endowment of the ‘Franklin 
Professorship,” the first incumbent of which was tobe Profess- 
or of Ancient Languages, and appointed by the existing Lu- 
theran members of the Franklin Board; the right of nomi- 
nating the subsequent incumbents was invested in the Synod 
of Pennsylvania. By the same act the Lutheran Trustees of 
Franklin College were to be united with the Trustees of 
Pennsylvania College. The names are I’. A. Muhlenberg, 
M. D., J. C. Baker, D. D., Rev. William Betes, J. G. 
Schmucker, D. D., 8. 8. Schmueker, D. D., A. H. Lochman, 
D. D., C. R. Demme, D. D., Rev. B. Keller, H. H. 
Muhlenberg, M. D., John F. Long, Christopher Hager, 
George Musser, G. Mayer, Adam Keller, and Geo. Krug. 
Several of these gentlemen were, at the time, also ‘Trus- 
tees of Pennsylvania College and others had served, at 
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previous periods, in this capacity. Professor Muhlenberg 
who had been for twelve years connected with Franklin Col- 
lege as an instructor was transferred to this Professorship. 

In 1851 the Synod of Pennsylvania determined to endow 
a Professorship of the German Language and Literature, 
with the mutual understanding that the Synod should always 
have the power of nominating the incumbent. The resolu- 
tion was subsequently modified, so that the Professor might, 
also impart theological instruction in the German language 
in the Seminary. ‘Through the indefatigable and successful 
services of Rev. Benjamin Keller the requisite funds were 
collected, and the Rev. Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D., a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, was in 1855 unani- 
mously selected for the Professorship. Dr. Schaeffer contin- 
edto occupy the position until the fall term of 1864, when 
he resigned to accept a call in the recently established Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia. @No regular successor has 
yet been appointed, but instruction is at present imparted by 
a Tutor in German. 

The endowment of these two Professorships was very im- 
portant to the interests of the College. The relief too came 
very opportunely, at a time when funds were much needed 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Institution. Of late 
years there had been a considerable reduction in the number 
of students in consequence of the multiplication of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in all parts of the Church. 

In addition to the two Professorships mentioned, the Col- 
lege has funds invested to the amount of $17,000, seeured 
principally by the sale of scholarships, which have rendered 
more than an equivalent in the gratuitous instruetion farnish- 
ed. There are also the College buildings and grounds, fixtures, 
the Libraries (15,000 volumes,) and the chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus. There is also a Library fund of one 
thousand dollars, obtained mainly from the Alumni of the 
Institution in subscriptions of ten dollars each, the interest 
of which is expended in books. 

Efforts are now making with the most decided prospects of 
complete success for the permanent endowment of the College, 
so thatit may be placed beyond the fluctuations, to which our 
literary Institutions are subject ; that its facilities for doing 
good may be extended and the means of education furnished 
at comparatively little expense to young men with the minis- 
try in view, and to the great mass of the community. At the 
suggestion of several devoted friends of the College, seconded 
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by the Board of Trustees and Alumni, a Convention was 
held at Harrisburg on the 18th of October 1864, for the 
purpose of maturing a plan, and inaugurating a vigorous and 
united effort to secure the desired object. The movement 
was a most auspicious one. ‘he Convention was largely at- 
tended and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. All seemed 
to feel that the occasion marked a new era in the history of 
the Institution. A resolution was unanimously adopted with 
a rising vote ‘‘that the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
be raised, as speedily as possible, for the more perfect endow- 
ment of Pennsylvania College.” The following princely 
subscriptions were at once given: Rev. J. E. Graeff, $20,000 
A. F. Ockershausen and G. P. Ockershausen, $20,000; Rev. 
V. L. Conrad, $10,000; Rey. F. Benedict $5,000; ©. A. 
Morris $5,000; Martin Buehler $1,000; F. W. Conrad, D. 
D. $1,000 ; Rev. W. M. Baum $500; Dr. H. H. Muhlenberg 
$500; and an ExecutivesCommittee, consisting of F. W. 
Conrad, D. D., C. A. Hay, D. D., A. C. Wedekind, J. E. 
Graeff, and V. L. Conrad, was appointed to continue the 
prosecution of the effort, and complete the amount with the 
least delay.* 

The annexed table shows the average number of students 
in attendance at the Institution during the last twenty-seven 
years, since the first Catalogue was published, in 1837. 


Year. No. ofStudents. Year. No. of Students. Year. No.of Students 
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Vacancies in the Board of Trustees have been filled, at: 
different times, by the election of the following individuals: 
W. G. Ernst, D. D., Rev. D. Gotwald, T. Stevens, LL. D., 
D. Gilbert, M. D., T. J. Cooper, J. Oswald, D. D., Rev. B. 
Keller, Rev. J. N. Hoffman, C. F. Scheffer, D. D., S. Fahn- 
estock, S. H. Buehler, Hon. F. Smith, D. Horner, M. D., 
J. Few Smith, D. D., Hon. M. M’Clean, Isaac Baugher, C. 
W. Scheeffer, D. D., C. A. Morris, F. W. Conrad, D. D., D. 

*Since the adjournment of the Convention several large sums have 


been added to the subscription, and the Executive Committee are ac- 
tively engaged in the prosecution of the duties assigned them. 
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H. Swope, L. Hicheiberger, D. D., Rev. F. Ruthrauff, T. 
Stork, D. D., OC. A. Hay, D. D., C. Porterfield Krauth, D. 
D., D. A. Buehler, H. 8. Huber, M. D., W. M. Reynolds, 
D. D., A. D. Buehler, J. R. Drege, J. A. Brown, D. D., 


Hon. W. Dock, G. Diehl, D. D., M. Buehler, F. R. Anspach, - 


D. D., Rev. S. Sentman, Rev. G. F. Krotel, Rev. A. C. 
Wedekind, Rev. F. Benedict, G. Shryock, Hon. 8. Cameron, 
Rev. J. Heck, Herman Haupt, W. A. Passavant, D. D., 


Rev. E. W. Hutter, Hon. E. M’Pherson, Rev. W. M. Baum, 


J. F. Fahnestock, J. Loats, Rev. B. Sadtléer, Rev. J. G. 
Butler, D. Eppley and Rev. J. E. Graeff. 

Pennsylvania College has now been chartered thirty-two 
years, and notwithstanding the difficulties and hindrances 
which it has encountered, its progress has been such as to 
gratify the most sanguine expectations of its friends, Other 
Colleges may have surpassed it in the number of their stu- 
dents and in the value of their endowments, but for careful 
culture and sound scholarship, there is no College so young, 
which has accomplished so much. It does occupy an honorable 
position among the literary Institutions of the land, and en- 
joys the confidence and favor of an intelligent community. 
It has imparted a powerful influence to the cause of education 
among the American Germans and proved a great blessing to 
the Church, under whose auspices and for whose special ben- 
efit it was established. It has given spiritual tone and intel- 
lectual character to the Church, and placed it on an equality 
with the most distinguished denominations of the land. The 
large majority of influential positions among us, where the 
English language is required, are filled by those who were 
educated at this Institution. It has exerted an influence for 
good in other directions. Although its existence has been 
comparatively brief, more than three thousand young men have 
enjoyed, in part or in full, the advantages of its instruction, 
who are distributed through the country, occupying positions 
of honor and usefulness, and faithfully and successfully dis- 
charging the responsible duties of Society. In almost every 
State of the Union, and even in distant climes, its repre- 
sentatives are to be found, making an impression upon the 
community, controlling public sentiment and advancing the 
cause of truth. If the College were summoned to give an 
account of her stewardship, she might, without any improper 
exultation or triumph, unroll the catalogue of her sons, who 
here laid the basis of their subsequent career in life, and 
have not shown themselves unworthy of their literary parent. 
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She could point to all the professions, which from this source 
have received accessions of strength, usefulness and renown, 
to names, honored in letters, to men of learning and culture, 
of great ability and high accomplishments, to those who have 
rendered distinguished service in every department, to the 
cause. of popular education, of science, literature and reli- 
gion, to those whose influence is felt in every community in 
which they are found, in every sphere in which they have 
been called to act, awakening confidence and stimulating 
others to noble efforts and higher aims in life. She could 
refer to the many, now engaged in the active duties of life, 
who were here first led to consecrate themselves to the Sa- 
viour, to bring their affections, their talents, their hearts, 
their all, as an offering to the Lamb, to use their influence to 
rescue souls from ruin, to people new mansions in heaven, to 
awaken new notes in praise of the Redeemer; she could 
point to those who minister at the altar, to the missionary of 
the cross, the efficient successful Pastor, to those who have 
become eminent in their Master’s service, the expounders and 
defenders of the faith, whose learned acquisitions, fearless 
eloquence, faithful devotion, steadfastness to doctrine, and 
earnestness of life, have secured the praise of all the churches. 
Few Colleges, in proportion to the number educated, have 
sent forth so many ministers of the Gospel, so many watch- 
men in the vineyard of the Lord, who are laboring to extend 
the boundaries of the Church and to advance the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom. She has already contributed to impart an 
impulse, which may yet move millions of hearts to God. And this 
was the primary object of the founders of the College. They 
desired to bring cultivated intellect into the service of the 
‘Church. Their earnest hopes and prayerful wishes were, 
that the youth, here gathered, might be made savingly ac- 
quainted with the Redeemer, that they might, in the morning 
of life, gird on the whole armor of God and consecrate their 
powers, their energies, their youthful hearts to the service of 
their Maker; that the mind, here educated, might be sanctified, 
catch its inspirations from the Word of God, and be guided 
by its life-giving precepts; that the benign influences of reli- 
gion might be infused into the science and literature,communicat- 
ed within its Halls; that the Institution might prove a nursery 
of true piety, as well as of sound learning, that from this 
fountain streams might flow to make glad the city of our God; 
that here men might be thoroughly and efficiently qualified to 
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go forth, as heralds of the cross, to proclaim the glad tidings 
of redemption to a perishing world. Many have entered the 
Institution without a knowledge of God, who, under the influence 
of those sacred truths which we value so highly, have obtained 
the ‘“‘pearl of great price” and returned to tell those interest- 
ed in their welfare, that they had found a hope of salvation 
through the mercy of Christ. 

In order to ascertain more fully, how far the wishes of its 
pious founders have been attained, and what proportion of 
the young men, trained in the College, have devoted their 
energies to the service of the Church in the ministry of re- 
conciliation, we will examine the graduating elasses with- 
out any reference to the many who pursued only a partial 
course in the Institution, but who are laboring with fidelity 
in the great work, to which they have dedicated themselves. 
The first class was graduated in 1834. ‘The whole number of 
classes is thirty-one. The largest number in one class is twenty- 
one; the smallest,three; the annuala verage,twelve. The number 
of young men graduated is three hundred and sixty-nine. In 
the enumeration we give the number of those who either have 
entered the respective professions, or are in a course of prep- 
aration for them. 


Year Graduates. Ministers. Lawyers. Physicians. Miscellaneous 
2 
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Of those included under the head of miscellaneous, the 
greater part are making teaching their permanent profession, 
some are engaged in mercantile or banking business, others 
in agrivultural pursuits, whilst several are connected with the 
Army. Of the whole number of graduates, seven have either 
served as Presidents of Colleges, or been called to preside 
over Literary Institutions; six have labored as Professors in 
Theological Seminaries; twenty-six have been Professors of 
Colleges, whilst large numbers have acted as Tutors in Col- 
leges or Principals of Academies, Female Seminaries, High 
Schools and other Institutions of learning. It has been the 
Alma Mater of nearly all the Colleges which have sprung up 
in the Church. Five have labored as Missionaries in the for- 
eign field, in India and in Africa. Nine have been, or are, 
at the present time, connected with the leading periodicals of 
the Church, several have been in the service of the religious 
papers of other Churches, whilst upwards of twenty have been 
associated with the secular press. The Institution has been 
represented in the Congress of the United States, in the 
Legislatures of several States, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Indiana and Iowa. Some of the Alumni 
have filled judicial appointments, two have acted as Hxecutive 
Officers in their native State, one was recently a member of 
one of the most important Constitutional Conventions that 
ever assembled, and another has greatly distinguished himself 
as the efficient Clerk of our National House of Representa- 
tives. Higher honors, we may reasonably suppose, await those 
who have been found faithful and successful in the positions 
which they have already occupied. The influence of the 
Alumni has, also, been felt in the Army in the present struggle 
for the maintenance of our national life. We have our Chap- 
lains, our Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, Captains, 
Lieutenants, non-commissioned officers and scores of privates, 
bravely battling for the right, whilst we regret to say that 
some are also in the rebel service, who were represented, as, 
at first, identified with the Union cause, but subsequently, as 
earried along with the current, lifting their parricidal hands 
against the country that bare them. 
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Almost every interest owes a tribute to the College. Al- 
though founded mainly, as already stated, to benefit the Lu- 
theran Church and to furnish candidates for the ministry, 
with the necessary preparatory qualifications, yet the State, 
as well as the Church, has reaped richly the advantages of 
the Institution ; and not only the Lutheran Church, but al- 
most every evangelical denomination has, in some degree, had 
occasion to acknowledge its obligations to this Alma Mater. 
Some of her sons are laboring in the Presbyterian Church, 
(New and Old School) in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Methodist Protestant Church, in 
the German Reformed, and the Congregational Church, and 
all of them may challenge a favorable comparison with those 
with whom they are associated in their labors. 

Pennsylvania College has reason to hope for continued 
prosperity and to expect future favor. The government of 
the students is energetic, the expenses are moderate, the 
course of instruction is as thorough and extensive as that of 
any Institution in the country, and the Faculty are experienc- 
ed teachers, devoted to their work, and deeply interested in 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the young men 
committed to their care. The recent successful effort to se- 
cure a permanent endowment will furnish additional facilities 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and give a new impulse to 
its operations. The location is beautiful and peculiarly 
healthful. The ground has become, in a two-fold sense, classic 
by the blood, consecrated to American freedom, in that terrific 
conflict which proved the turning point in the history of the 
Rebellion, and decided the destiny of the Republic. The 
soil is sacred, enclosing as it does, the honored remains of 
several thousands of our brave heroes. Hither will 
many a pilgrim, in all future time, direct his steps, as a spot 
around which cluster the most precious associations, and 
which marks one of the greatest Battles in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Next to Him, without whom they that work labor in vain, 
the Institution must depend for her present and future suc- 
cess upon the Church. Its enlargement, vigor and useful- 
ness must be influenced by the kind and active sympathy, 
the generous support which is received, the spirit with which 
its efforts are appreciated and its name cherished. The 
Church should have her sense of obligation quickened, her 
zeal stimulated, her devotion to its interests enlivened. She 
should contribute her cordial aid in elevating its standard, 
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that it may meet the pressing demands of the age; she 
should give her earnest co-operation that its Christian char- 
acter,may be invigorated, that it may ever prove the seat of a 
most*liberal culture, and of a-pure and elevated life. She 
should realize the greatness of the interests committed to 
her trust, the weight of responsibility that rests on her, the 
important principles that are involved, and the glorious re- 
sults that are to be achieved by this mighty moral machinery. 
In this work all good influences are with us, to multiply 
the fruit of our labors. And though we, in our bodies, per- 
ish, yet in this Institution of thought and power, pervaded 
by our life, the beauty of the Lord our God shall be upon us 
to establish the work of our hands for evermore. 

Our country should feel a deep interest in the present and 
future prosperity of all her literary Institutions. They have 
a strong claim upon her sympathies and support, her 
contributions and prayers. Their importance cannot be too 
highly estimated. They are doing a great work. Educated 
mind will occupy positions of influence and disseminate its 
power. Colleges are the high places from which streams of 
influence descend and flow through the land. In them are 
educating those who, in a few years, will exercise an influ- 
ence, in Church and State, which will be irresistible. Here 
is exerted a force, designed to elevate the character of our 
citizens, and to furnish those who minister at the altar with 
that knowledge, so essential to success, to prepare those to 
‘whom will be entrusted all that is valuable in liberty, in learn- 
ing and in religion for the reception of the trust, and for its 
transmission unimpaired and improved to future times. 
Christian Colleges are radiant centres from which rays of 
light and truth are diffused through the whole circumference 
of the circle to guide, cheer and bless the race. If they are 
controlled by proper influences, they will give the land a lit- 
erature purified by the power of the Gospel, and become a 
memorial which will continue for ages, instructing and influ- 
encing generation after generation, until the end of time. 
Ta establishing, sustaining, or advancing this saered, as well 
as beneficial and powerful, instrumentality for good, we 
are truly laboring to hasten the advent of that day 
predicted by the seers of old, when the whole earth, ig- 
norant and benighted though it now be, shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea, 
when the world shall be consecrated to the service of the Re- 
deemer, and its inhabitants, the worshippers of the Triune 
Jehovah. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REPOSE, AS AN ELEMENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 
By Rey. Auten Traver, A. M., Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Much has been said by artists on Repose, as an element 
entering into the Fine Arts. Without it, in their judgment, 
no work is complete, but with and in it, there is the perfec- 
tion of ideal beauty and goodness. That which is a leading 
conception in the world of nature and beauty, and art, may 
with profit be transferred from its domain, to that of man’s 
personal experience. If Repose is a leading feature in Art, 
we may with profit introduce it as an element into.religious 
character, and in that discipline and culture which points to 
the remote future, where we are to reap a reward! for the 
culture we bestow on the higher and nobler powers ; and 
the mortification to which we subject our carnal nature. 


I. The possibility of Repose, as seen in the facts of expe- 


rience and nature. 


1. The repose of inaction and immobility. There is a 
state of monotony which may be pleasant and agreeable, and 
usefulin connection with other forces, but not absolutely ser- 
viceable. When there is a stoical insensibility, apathy 
implies indifference to the interests of virtue, the nature may 
be recruiting and undergoing a process of recuperation, by 
which means it rallies from a state of approaching ruin. 
There is in nature, as well as in man a repose, which may 
be ascribed to the absence of force, and which is the rest of 
inaction, and immobility and disease. There is the repose of 
torpor, when the intellect is inert and rusts. The affections 
are not exercised, but become cold and stiffen into hard sel- 
fishness. ‘The will, being seldom determined to vigorous 
action, or goaded to effort, becomes enervated and feeble. 
Then simple and fruitless listlessness becomes a physical 
Juxury. anguor becomes the only pleasure, idleness the 
only positive joy. The quiet evening hour, tired nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep, pours into the spirit that which 
lulls the entire man, All living creatures have the instinct 
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of repose. The order of nature as seen in the changin 
seasons, and in the succession of day and night, the fading 
light of evening twilight, the gathering stillness, the tranquil 
solemnity of the universal frame, earth, sky and water ; shin- 
ing stars and murmuring streams, all seem to minister to the 
repose of inaction ard torpor. One of the great and ever-re- 
curring necessities of our nature is that of physical repose. 
“When the physical energies have been tasked to the utmost, 
there is, as we know, a strong pleasure, attached to the 
mere cessation of toil. How sweet and soothing the sensa- 
tion of rest that steals over the bodily frame when the strain- 
ed muscle is relaxed, and the nerves are unstrung, and the 
will flings loose the reins of control over the active powers, 
and every limb and joint and fibre are bathed in repose.” 
By these means, our worn and exhausted powers drink in 
new strength, and secure fresh elasticity. But bodily repose 
reaches not to the true centre of man. Its dominion is lim- 
ited. He who has experience of the repose of inaction and 
of immobility and luxurious ease, and knows nothing besides, 
has grasped that form of enjoyment which may be fully 
measured by animal natures, but which has no complete and 
comprehensive adaptation to man. Give us ease of body, 
freedom from toil and pain, smooth the path of life, so that 
we do not know what effort means, yet if the heart has no 
ideal to attain, if the intellect is unfed, if the conscience is 
never moved, and the feclings never vibrate to the calls of 
religion and benevolence, our repose only confers dignity on 
our brutish nature. The reason hasno share in the honors. 
Physical repose, however seemly, is but a feeble type of that 
which constitutes the harmony of the soul, with all its sur- 
roundings of nature and humanity and divinity. 

And it can only be periodic. If we attempt to make it 
constant, we weary in the effort, and our effort for rest, be- 
comes the most wearisome experience of life. Where inac- 
tion is continuous, it becomes more unendurable than the se- 
verest labor. Unvaried ease is more irksome than the pain 
of toil and effort. To those who are overtasked, uncon- 
sciousness is a boon. It is bliss to enjoy a periodic escape 
from self and care, to fly away from toil and weariness. 
When we cross that mysterious bridge that divides the wak- 
ing, noisy world from the shadowy one of dreams, there ig 
such a joy, mild and sweet, that we regard it worthy of infi- 
nite goodness that it should be said, “He giveth his beloved 


sleep.” 
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2. The Repose of congenial exertion and action. That is, 
we say, there is repose as the result of the highest effort 
of the physical, inteltect:al, moral and spiritual man. But 
it is the repose of action and genial effort, equipoised. It is 
consistent with intense, internal and external, effort. If there 
is the repose of torpor and inaction, there is that also, which 
is the result of the highest manifestation of the spiritual, 
through the instrumentality of the material, Where there is 
the inward action of powers working with full energy, yet 
mutually balancing and harmonizing, so that to the superfi- 
cial observer, it seems identical with absolute immobility, 
there is stillness, calmness, nay there is in the highest sense 
repose, which is a crowning grace in human character. To 
illustrate this position, the purpose of landscape painting, or 
of art in general, is not to paint on canvass and put into gilt 
frames those scenes in nature, which can be seen at any time 
by turning to a living face, or walking out into the fields or 
forests, or rambling on mountains, but it is to select the fin- 
est scenes and elements in the natural creation, and combine 
them into one consistent ideal scene, in which all things and 
parts of things shall be omitted, that contribute nothing to 
the general effect of physical and moral sentiment, such a 
scene as we never see, on sea or land, only as nature furnish- 
es inexhaustible materials, and man gathers and combines 
them. In all art, the elements and parts are taken from na- 
ture. But there is more and better in art than there is in 
nature. There is more in the sense that the work of a crea- 
tive mind is superior to that of accident, for all natural effects, 
though quite perfect sometimes, are in a human view acciden- 
tal. We know as an artistic truth, that nature never made 
a landscape from which something should not be taken away, 
or to which something should not be added, if you would 
have presented in its most perfect form- the prevailing ideal 
sentiment of the scene. 

To attain this, there must be a thoroughness or perfection 
of conception. 2. There must be a unity of purpose and 
feeling. 8. There must bea selection and a condensation of 
the choice parts into a harmonious whole. 4. The lines of 
composition and of arrangement, must be managed with skill 
and wisely adjusted. In all this development, there is the 
highest degree of human action; and in the combined result, 
there is the noblest and most God-like form of quietude and 
rest. 
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“Repose, as the commonest examples prove, may be the 
high and difficult result of manifold powers in constant opera- 
tion, combining, modifying, blending, balancing each others 
effects. When two equal and opposite forces, to take the 
simplest case, Strain at a bar of iron, the combined force em- 
ployed may be enough to hurl a heavy missile with an arrow’s 
speed; yet the result is stillness, rest. The pressure of the 
atmosphere on our bodily frames is, we know, sufficient in 
itself to tear us limb from limb; yet, because of the coun- 
terbalancing force that meets it, we move and act unconscious 
of its existence. In the air we breath, in the water of the 
stillest lake or sea, there is no stillness of mere inertia, but 
beneath the outer semblance of repose there is the activity of 
attractive and repellent forces ever with well-matched power 
striving against, but gaining no advantage over, each other. 
And all around us, in the natural world, mighty agencies are 
at work, which, if any one or more of them were left to act 
unresisted, or if the balance that subsists between them 
were ever so slightly disturbed, might break forth in the 
most terrible conflict of nature’s elements; yet are these 
agencies in their infinitely diversified character and endless 
complexity of operations, combined in such exquisite propor- 
tions, adjusted in such perfect equilibrium, that the result is 
the order, harmony, repose of nature, the grand rest of the 
material universe.” 

Every form of created power, illustrated in the laws of na- 
ture, labors to subdue all things in opposition to it. The con- 
trary counteractiug force exhibits the same property and 
tendency to control all with which it comes in contact. An 
unremitting struggle takes place aud preserves repose in the 
wide realms of the universe. ‘The revolution of the planets in 
their orbits is maintained by two antagonistic forces, and 
these principles wage a perpetual warfare without either 
gaining the ascendancy. All the activities and life of nature 
can be traced to the unwearied contention of various elements. 
Hunger urges to labor; and we labor to the abuse of body and 
soul. Hach seeks to overpower and assimilate all to itself. 
Being acted on by an equal force in turn, from incessant con- 
flict is evolved perpetual repose and ceaseless harmony. 

“In the intellectual world, a law of our nature is always at 
work, striving by synthesis of comparison and arrangement, 
to reduce all knowledge—physical, philosophical, and reli. 
gious—all to one compact system. The mind (perhaps ua. 
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consciously) is laboring after this, by a necessity of nature, 
in all its searchings after analogies, and attempts at general- 
ism; it acts on the mental instinct that truth is but one idea, 
one infinite whole, the product of the one reason, and to this 
state of unity it is constantly aiming to reduce‘all its concep- 
tions and knowledge, as the only state in which the whole of 
its knowledge can be mastered.’’* 

Thus also man is a great individual unity. If the body 
and the intellect crave repose in action, the virtues and the 
spiritual graces require calm contentment, joined to energy, 
rather than constant dramatic exhibition of the feelings. 
Man cannot attain life’s great end and be a constant martyr 
under the surging of the emotions. A general presence of 
mind is necessary to every. want, if we would secure repose 
as a living and an abiding presence in our experience. Where 
it is not found, there is a desideratum in proportion to the 
degree of its absence; where it is not distinct and marked, 
there is a desideratum in proportion to the degree of its 
weakness, and want of development. Where there is inac- 
tion and drifting with the current of life, there is outward 
quiet, but where there is real repose of soul, there is content- 
ment and composure of the spirit amid active duties; there 
is calmness and serenity which implies the absenee_ of inter- 
nal storms, or that oil has been poured on the troubled waters. 
The intellect works without confusion; the sensibilities are 
not in a painful effervescence; harmony reigns within, like 
the delightful concord of melodious sounds. Existence is 
mellifluous. Personality sweeps down the current of time with 
fair and gentle gales and under a fostering sky. 

Repose, as an element of Christian character, in this sense, 
is a species of self-adjustment of such a nature and intensity, 
that it is the initial base of that fortitude and repose that 
stays us without a murmur under the burdens of probation. 
If we secure it as a principle, when life is fair and smooth, 
we will find it as a strong well-built skiff that can brave the 
severest tornado, when outward events are tumultuous and 
buffeting to the heart. It is one element of the vital germ 
that restores man to the peace of God, which passes all un- 
derstanding. 

This principle finds ample illustrations in other depart- 
ments than that of active life. The strongest and most ex- 
pressive phrases in literature are the least verbose and rhetor- 
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veal. The noblest acts in history were performed quietly and 
with the dignity of repose. True greatness is unconscious of 
its real worth.. Life begins with self-renunciation. Silence 
is often more significant than speech. The eye of affection 
may utter more with a glance than the most eloquent or noisy 
tongue. Passion curbed, becomes a motive force of incalcu- 
lable energy; and feeling ruled and directed may be service- 
able in proportion as it is wisely used to propel the human 
machinery of self as well as others. Like steam in an engine, 
wisely used, it penetrates all souls with a calm authority and 
the mourner with an irresistible magnetism. Our instincts 
divine what is kept in abeyance by will, and religious motive, 
with a profounder insight than the most emphatic sensible 
exhibition could instill into the spirit, through sense. 

There may be repose of mind when we toil with unrelaxing 
energy. When the mind is busied with congenial themes, 
there is no sense of toil to the mind. Were it not for the gross 
material organs which we must use, labor would be positive 
delight to the spirit. Fatigue belongs only to material or- 
ganization. Hence, with active energetic minds, inactivity 
ig unrest. The soul does not waste or grow weary in itself, 
and were it not for the bodily instruments with which it works, 
it might think and imagine and love on forever. 

There is no work that has so little sense of work in it, as 
successful thought, on a congenial theme. As long as the 
bodily faculties bear the strain, and the supply of nervous ex- 
citement continues unexhausted, the stream of thought flows 
along. There is uninterrupted activity, but there is perfect 
repose. The work of the artist, painter or musician, if he is 
enthusiastically devoted to it, has very little sense of effort. 
The real work would be to repress the glowing conceptions 
unexpressed, to stay the tide of song. ‘There is, therefore, 
Repose in action. 

3. Repose in sorrow, and in suffering, and during severe 
and doubtful conflict and defeat. 

The principles of our material civilization at work with 
such overwhelming force, the object of which is to supply 
bodily wants and comforts, tends to check the development 
of our higher nature. On the other hand there is a spiritual- 
ism, falsely so called, which, though waning, would, when ac- 
tive, cast aside all outward forms and the organized institu- 
tions of society. Conflicting elements not only come in. con- 
tact in this department of life, but there isa myriad of 
forces working on the same theatre, with personal beings, in- 
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terested in the success of each one. The elements of life are 
so deep-toned and strong in their opposition, that it seems 
almost hopeless to attempt to secure the blending of the 
spiritual and the material into a living unity, and with just 
proportions, by which means the material must Jose its gross- 
ness and the spiritual attain the position of its real worth and 
significance. While it is a conviction of the reason of man, 
that where there is perfect intelligence, allied with a holy dis- 
position, there harmony will characterize the universe of cre- 
ated intelligences, the practical fact is, that such is the settled 
state of our race, that the discord, and jar and confusion, and 
tumult and strife, are quite ceaseless. And the question is 
sometimes raised, with a show of facts, is not war man’s nat- 
ural ¢tate, as the consequences of sin, and may we not credit 
the assertion of one of the speakers in the Gorgias of Plato, 
who is represented as saying, it is pleasant to share in war 
and battle. 

Moreover, suffering and sorrow have a home in human hab- 
itations. All lose near and dear friends. The old man whose 
career approaches its close, hasseen the remains of those, 
whose company rendered life pleasant, committed to the nar- 
row house. Calamities worse than death, have visited others. 
Vice has terminated with the loss of character. We have 
bodily and mental pains. We meet with embarrassments in 
prosecuting favorite plans. When outwardly prosperous there 
is seldom wanting some inward source of trouble. And when 
there is no real cause of suffering, imagination busies herself 
in picturing future calamities and unheard disasters. Riches 
take wings and fly away. Friends forsake us, or prove 
treacherous. Health fails and infirmity of body shackles our 
efforts for action. Life may be suddenly cut short. The 
hectic flush mantles the cheeks of some, and wearisome and 
consumptive breathings prophesy brief years to others, and 
the speedy termination of their earthly pilgrimage. Those 
who live at their ease, engaged in no useful or honorable em- 
ployment, are miserable for the want of occupation. And 
those who task themselves and nerve their powers for the ac- 
complishment of some object, suffer from over-exertion and 
terminate their days prematurely. If they are ambitions 
they never succeed according to their wishes, for ambition is 
boundless, while the human faculties are limited. Therefore 
they repine at the weakness of their powers and the impassi- 
ble barriers within which they are confined. If the love of 
fame, or pleasure, or of power actuates them, they are miser- 
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able, for these are insatiable passions, and hence they are 
doomed to disappointment. 

If perfect holiness and purity and intelligence character- 
ized the world of rational beings and moral agents, then 
there wonld be harmony and happy coneord. There would be 
Repose like that of the planitary and stellar worlds—no jar 
or confusion. Repose exists where there is harmony. Har- 
mony prevails where there is perfect intelligence. Intelligence 
and truth shine in all the brightness of their nature where 
there is holiness and freedom from sin. Humanity is one 
vast whole, engaged in a death struggle with sin. Certain 
truths and principles have been lodged in the heart and wind 
and as the result of their action and influence, men are 
striving to attain a higher degree of perfection. As the in- 
ward and incessant movements of the waves of the ocean, are 
essential to the purity of its waters, so is social and individual 
activity necessary to human advancement. Where there is 
progress in all that is good, there must be the attrition of 
mind on mind. ‘To attain truth, there must be the conflict of 
thought. There will be no effort to subdue sin, no contest 
for the mastery over nature and circumstances, where there 
is no action and reaction; where there is forgetfulness of mu- 
tual help and dependence; or attraction and repulsion. We 
must act in conjunction with others. We cannot stand solitary 
and alone as the lordly beast in his wild, cold, desert and 
dreary domain. And whether the strife is prolonged or brief, 
the conflict severe or moderate, whether success or defeat at- 
tend us, we are to seck to attain repose of spirit and char- 
acter. Amid scenes of suffering and conflict we must be 
subdued and calm. Our personality, while it dwells amid 
strife, must rise above it. While in the world we must tread 
it under our feet, and the individuality must not be sunk in 
materialism. 

Is it, in view of these facts, and the well-known proclivities 
of human nature, and the warring elements that surround it, 
possible to secure and maintain intact from the influence of 
sin, and the corrosive power of blind and instinctive passion, 
the principle of Repose, in sunshine and in storm, in conilict 
and in defeat ? 

Some of our readers have doubtless seen the splendid 
group of Laocoon in the Belvidere of the Vatican at Rome, or 
copies of it. It consists of three figures, the father and his 
two sons, writhing in the coil of the two huge serpents. There 
are faint indications of extreme agony in the features, and the 
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rigid and raised muscles of the body, and in the apparent ef- 
fort to break the deadly grasp, but there is subdued distress 
apparent. ‘The sons have anxious, entreating looks. There 
is interest in the character, and in its repose which is above 
the pain of terror. And we do not feel that death is a mis- 
fortune, that it is an end in itself, but only a surrender to the 
inevitable, and that there are ways open for the exercise of 
faculties, not yet extinct. The soul rises immortal and divine 
above superior physical force, indicating that our birth- 
right is to rise above the perversions of sense and passion. 

4, The Repose of success, mastery, and triumph. This is 
the result of an unbroken harmony; or its attainment by the 
restoration of order out of chaos. It is indicative of an or- 
derly development of principles through the periods of the 
past; the preservation of personality, of intellectual plan 
and spiritual control. It also indicates that there was sub- 
lime simplicity of idea, which balanced and controlled, in a 
certain measure, the outgoings of the intellect and the feel- 
ings. Again, where men attain in a large measure the re- 
pose of triumph, they have previously exhibited the wondrous 
skill and nice manipulation by which they combine ele- 
ments which are naturally indisposed to unite. They 
neglect nothing in the myriads of anatomical, physiological or 
chemical facts which must be grouped in detail and ordered 
in harmony and combined in close affinity. The single flash 
of hope in the eye, the faintest sigh, or the dimest tremor 
must not be unheeded, in efforts to secure the highest good, 
by adjusting the repulsive elements that exist in a world of 
sin. ‘There must be self-respect and regard for the worth of 
our own nature and the purpose to eliminate its imperfections 
by self-restraint and self-government. 

These are pillars in character and enable us to work out 
our highest destiny. Human instincts must be cheerfully 
swayed, or sacrificed, and passions kept in abeyance by an 
energetic will 

In order that we may realize more perfectly the repose of 
triumph, consider man’s original position, when first placed on 
the earth, and the gradual rise of his conception to this vital 
truth. When he awoke into conscious being, he found him- 
self in a rich material universe, the uses of which he did not 
comprehend. Gradually these were revealed to his scrutiny. 
He looked on material growths and vegetable productions and 
animals with wonder and with dread. To the race in its in- 
fancy, this seemed without order and arrangement. The 
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broad expanse of the heavens, with dim but steady fires, pre- 
sented many perplexing phenomenon. The ocean filled him 
with awe, as its waves lashed the sounding shore. Glittering 
objects inflamed his cupidity. He was commissioned to sub- 
due the earth and use it. And he has carried out the letter 
of the injunction. He has controlled and bridled her forces. 
She serves him as a willing servant. He regards her laws, 
and as the result, she is a submissive subject of his will. 

Nature was made for man. She is not a part of his being. 
In Christian philosophy we regard matter and mind as dis- 
tinct. Mind is eternal and connected with the invisible. It 
is spiritual, while matter is gross and transitory. The beau- 
ty of superb earthly forms may ravish and exalt the soul and 
move our spirits till they are thrilled with eestatic delight. 
But there is a gulf between these and the reason, which the 
speculative intellect cannot-cross. They cannot be reconciled 
under the same denomination. But they can be harmonized. 

Having carried out the order that was written on your na- 
ture, subdue and have dominion and use for your good. Hav- 
ing tamed the unbridled forces of nature, and reduced her 
facts to laws, and united her laws into one harmonious system, 
man can now look with calm repose on the adjusted position 
which he fills. 

In the inner world of man’s spirit, not. less than in the 
outer, but more so, there are conflicting elements, counteract- 
ing agencies to one another. Tor the preservation of order, 
for securing harmony, for the maintenance of the most 
perfect balance amongst them, evil is no friend. There 
is disturbance of this balance—there is the restlessness of an 
ill-regulated will and disposition. There is wild disorder 
from an ungoverned spirit, and to this our misery can be 
traced. We are estranged from God, the ruling and harmon- 
izing principle of our inner being is lost. How very little of 
unity or consistency is there in the lives of most men. The 
lawless and discordant elements are kept in check by inci- 
dental causes, so that we do not destroy ourselves, but how 
grand and wild is the confusion. The greater number of men 
are creatures of fitful impulse, unregulated inclinations and 
unrestrained desires, chasing each other through the soul. 
Consider again the fretful and wayward tempers perpetually 
disturbing the inward composure of society, or the wilder ex- 
cesses of the passions that desolate the peace of others. 

Consider the constant strife, going on with more or less 
vehemence, in most minds—between reason and inclination, 
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conscience and passion, the higher and nobler law of our be- 
ing, and the law in the members that war against the law in 
the mind, The controlling power, as we must believe, that 
alone can give order, and unity and balance to the inner 
world, has become paralyzed and enfeebled. 

But when this is restored by religion in the soul, there is 
the conquest of man’s lower nature. There is a principle of 
ordor introduced—there is a new element of harmony and 
coherence among the wayward powers of the soul. There is 
not the Repose of sorrow, or stagnation, but of conquest and 
triamph. Evil passions have been subdued. Impetuous ap- 
petites have been mastered, by the repellent energy of those 
powers of man’s nature, which have been reconciled and ad- 
justed. 

The process of self-subjugation may not be an instantane- 
ous one. It is by a long-protracted process of holy discip- 
line; it is by many a weary hour of inward conflict, fainting, 
striving, falling, rising, reviving, but on the whole growing 
into conformity to the will of God, that the soul attains the 
complete mastery over self, the perfect inward harmony of a 
spirit, in which every thought, desire and feeling ase made 
captive to Christ. 

But when that glorious end is gained, when self is snbdned 
and duty reigns supreme within the breast, when the immor- 
tal soul becomes consistent in self-rule, then the weary strife 
of frail humanity is at an end, and repose, deep, strong, 
tranquil and sublime, diffuses itself through the spirit—a re- 
pose in which there is calmness and power, like the sweet 
serenity of an infant’s slumbers, yet the strength of an angel 
of God. 

‘‘As opposed to passion, changefulness, or laborious exer- 
tion, repose is the especial and separating characteristic of 
the eternal mind and power; it is the ‘I am’ of the Creator, 
as opposed to the ‘I become’ of all creatures; it is the sign 
alike of the supreme knowledge, which is incapable of sur- 
prise, the supreme power which is incapable of labor, the su- 
preme volition which is incapable of change; it is the stillness 
of beams of the eternal chambers laid upon the variable 
waters of ministering creatures. * * * The desire of 
rest planted in the heart, is no sensual nor unworthy one, but 
a longing for renovation and for escape from a state whose 
every phase is mere preparation for another, equally transi- 
tory, to one in which permanence shall have become possible 
through perfection.’’** 

*Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Vol. II. p. 64. 
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The harmonies of nature and of the universe, are around 
us. Her pulse is calm and serene. In the darkest and the 
wildest hour of the midnight storm, there are lulls. The sea- 
storm has its rest, when the waves span like soft music, 
and the winds are peaceful and on the glassy, heaving sea, bub- 
bles ride unbroken. The earthquake heaves and then re- 
poses. Nature is marked by constant power and never delays 
her movements, though they may require convulsions. Her 
glory is not marred by the occasional entrance of discord. 
She is never hurried, but moves in all her paths, without 
haste and without rest. The sun-light which re-visits us every 
morning in silence, makes no shock, leaves no trace of a scar. 
It is unattended with the crash of thunder or the blaze of 
lightning. It does not disturb the slumbers of an infant. 
Yet, it creates anew all nature and panies her incomplete 
germs and rescues them from deat The soft, the genial, 
the silent light, is many-fold more Powe than the earth- 
quake that t hunders underneath the solid foundations of na- 
ture, or heaves asunder the granite folds of the earth. 

And it is well that men have not lost their sense of the 
supreme order, under which these momentary convulsive ener- 
gies are obedient. New creative eneey iicappents in wan 
when he is restored to his birthright, which is being rebound 
to God, and when he becomes consciously alive ne his rela- 
tions to that which cannot change. It constitutes the gran- 
deur and glory of man, that amid the vortex of shifting forms 
and events and relations, he stands in sublime simplicity, re- 
posing on that which igs absolute and ever the same, and 
reinforces his life by receiving from the permanent normal 
source of all spiritual life. Thus the human, clothed eternity, 
cannot be shaken by the rending of the earthly, or by any 
convulsion, for it is sustained by the Infinite. 


Il. The Sources of Repose. 


The question arises, what is the germ or the bud, the 
source, the primordial, vital agent and spring of this grace or 
virtue in human character. What is it that comes in contact 
with the human spirit, and produces this result? What prin- 
ciple or spring, or living heart of life and action, moves man 
to the earnest staying of all the passions and inclinations, sO 
that heis at peace with’ all the surroundings of the universe 
of being and life? What will restore us to the balance of 
life, unmoved as the mountain that stays the northern star 
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upon its front, and holds the soul, in calm and undisturbed 
repose ? What is the hiding of this power, where does it 
exist, and what can move its forces into action and develop 
its energies, that we may experience this grace in our own 
personal nature ? If once we find its real sources, we shall 
doubtless find them, so solid in basis, so fixed in their causes, 
so pure as instrumentalities, that the conflicts of time and 
sense cannot move or destroy them. We shall find therein 
germs, rich in good for all time, and lavishing ample boun- 
ties wherever man rears his dwelling, and nurtures a char- 
acter. 

This Repose is not an original state, or a primitive fact in 
human nature. It is not an attribute of man, spontaneous 
in origin, and co-eval with our being, and spontaneous in de- 
velopment and fulness of growth, action and influence, but, 
it isan acquisition. It must start as a principle and be 
developed as a growth, and mature as a seed. 

The primary basis, is in the adjustment of the individual 
will and disposition of the race to the order which is in na- 
ture, and to the harmony which should be maintained with 
man; and with the Divine will and purpose. 

The positive existence of many good elements of character 
and virtues in life, will naturally modify the state of the 
heart and life, but no one, or many elements or attributes 
humanely good, can confer the stability and grandeur of true 
Repose, for time and eternity. The spiritual personality, the 
central germ, from which proceed all the traits and manifes- 
tation of character, must exist with a natural or acquired 
harmonious disposition under the divine and infinite ; must 
exist in peace, side by side with the human; must subdue 
and rule and use the material, yet mindful of the laws and 
forces of nature. If this is our experience, circumstances 
will not render us wretched. If we fail, we will be exposed 
to the buffetings of circumstances, while we tread the path of 
our pilgrimage. 

There cannot be repose of spirit without penitence for sin. 
There cannot be peace without pardon through a Mediator, for 
we are so defiled with sin, that we cannot appear in the pres- 
ence of infinite purity in our own name. ‘Transgression is 
inexcusable, and if we are forgiven, it must be in such a 
way that the forgiving Father does not connive at sin. Sin 
in no case looses its hatefulness. There is a universe of 
rational beings, who may be cognizant of our sins. And 
there can be no safety or security to the interests of holiness, 
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unless law is sustained, and authority upheld. The sacrifice 
of Christ is a public offering for sin. The Divine man comes 
forward and represents human nature, and presents to God 
his atonement. He is the representative of the race, and if 
he were made its social head, his situation is like that of his 
human brethren, for they bear social responsibilities. 

In order to attain repose, there must be spiritual culture. 
Things of time must be adjusted to each other, for worldly 
or temporal comfort; things of the spirit must be spiritually 
regarded, for they are eternal. Without this we are undone, 
for capacities for the spiritual, that is, the God-ward side of 
our nature, will be wasted. Through these we must be drawn 
to God, our common centre, whose displeasure exists, 
because of our voluntary continuance in sin and rebellion. 
Have we not failed to realize the fearful nature of sin in 
the soul, and its blighting influence to our spiritual affections ? 

The affection of love to the Divine Being, enters into hu- 
man action and disposition as one of the harmonizing princi- 
ples of life. Suppose that by positive love in the soul for 
human and divine things, we are restored to the favor of 
God. This constitutes the renewal of our nature, and re- 
adjusts our unsettled and ruined powers. It rears the fallen 
structure. It bring sus back within the circuit of the divine 
orbit of love andcommunion. It guards the mind from the 
furious and diabolical passions of rage, envy and malice and 
revenze, which tear it like a whirlwind. Love in the soul, as 
an affection, or principle, cannot be analyzed. Itisa simple 
emotion or elemental experience. The child loves its mother, 
before it knows who its mother is, or what the nature of the 
relation is. It is the central principle of Repose in God, 
the Infinite Creator, the universal Father. It radiates like a 
sun, the pathway to eternity. It has been compared to a 
cathedral tower, which begins on theearth. It is surrounded 
by other portions of the structure. But as it rises steadily 
and with an even pace with the structure, it must cross out, 
rise above buttressed wall and arch and parapet and pinna- 
cle. It becomes a spirein the air. Its summit surmounted 
with globe or cross, glows like a star in the evening sky, 
while the other portions are in comparative gloom. It repo- 
ses with clear lustre and force against the sky of eternity, 
and resembles peace of soul. This state is a powerful source 
of Repose. It is, perhaps, the central element. As the 
central spring and root of action, the seat of motive power 
must be moved that we may secure this grand attainment, so 
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also, we must draw near to the central power of the universe 
and find. our power and repose in God. In him are all our 
springs, and he must feed the fountain of life. From him 
we must derive all that isreally rich and valuable. As God 
is the Great, the Infinite Spirit, in his greatness his rational 
creatures may have courage, security, “serenity anil repose. 
The manifestation of our sense of safety is required i in our 
praise and worship. We are too eager and anxious in life, 
not too active or earnest, and we have too little reliance on 
that God which seeks. and waits on all his creatures, and 
subordinates all the material interests of the universe to the 
good of his rational creatures. God, the Supreme, is an In- 

finite good and as the fountain of all life, motion and energy, 
he is the central sun of our life, the orb around which we 
gravitate. We are to be powerfnlly illumined by his rays 
and to radiate his splendor. And when our nature buds into 
thirst and desire, it craves an infinite good. ‘The world and 
creature things do not satisfy because they are limited. Its 
power to gratify is capable. of exhaustion. But our nature 
is not filled, when the capacity ofan object to yield gratifica- 
tion ceases. Neither can they be filled by earth. The 
world is a shadow, with all its physical ministries. The uni- 
verse which we behold is only the veil of the Almighty, that 
softens while it reflects that glory whith no man ean behold 
and live. Our life in the body is a twilight ; now we see 
through a glass darkly. Death is another shade of gloom, 
superinduced as ~ close our being here, and while we cross 
the river to the shining shore. But God on whom we rely, 
as our sustainer, is the central sun of all nature and spirit. 
While we see him not with our enfeebled visual organs, and 
with an intellect blinded by sin, we know that he is the life 
of our life, and the unfailing fountain. Though the earth 
reel in its orbit, he will not desert the soul that finds repose 
in him, nor prove inadequate to the task of caring for the 
creature he hasmade. Hence we must seek at all times, and 
in all places from him the reinforcement of our spiritual force 
and fill our fountains from his infinite fulness, for he is as 
boundless as our wishes, and can more than fill all our aspira- 
tions. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst for this spirit- 
ual fulness, for they shall have abundance from God. They 
shall not wont any “good that the universe contains, for it is 
all within the compass of the Infinite Creator, and he is pledg- 
ed to bestow whatever is best for the welfare of his penitent 
and rational creatures. Moreover, the secure possession of an 
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infin good, should render the want of other enjoyments of 
small account. The limited character ‘of an earthly good, 
when, not obtained, is more than compensated by an infinite 
good. He that has this can repose in the centre, or in the 

outskirts of the universe. Tis repose is not broken, though 
heis borne by the wings of the morning to the uttermost 
verge of creation, and dwells on the Bikiale im ts of worlds that 
rolla their silent round in space and are never seen by a ra- 
tionl eye. 

With this possession, we can leave earthly considerations, 
only as they are needful for the physical nature for a few 
years. God is not the universe, nor the law of the universe, 
but a living Intelligence. While the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him, we may entertain feelings toward him, 
similar to those we entertain and exercise towards human 
beings. We can share in all his personal excellence, in so 
far as we seck to be recipients. If he were not a personal he- 
ing, with infinite wisdom, holiness, justice and truth, he 
could not be our chief good. This is a moral and spiritual 
good, qualities which we can admire. 

We cannot adore power alone, but the wisdom, the holi- 
ness, justice and goodnes ss by ich infinite power is directed. 
He is the wisdom of our wisdom, the life of our holiness s, the 
soul of our goodness.’ If repose is worthy of attainment, as 
a gracious virtue, we must seek its basisin God. And as he 
is the centre of all, the originator of spirit and matter, and 
the preserver of all that he has created, we must be sustained 
in him, and repose with a loving faith on the everlasting bo- 
som. The Lord of infinity and eternity must be the ground 
of our sabe And that he will give us repose, we believe 
with unshaken faith, for when he tabernacled in clay, in the 
person of his Son, the little child nestled by his side, and the 
gentle and the beloved disciple did not fear nor hesitate to 
rest his head upon his sacred breast. 

He who will conform to the principles by which peace and 
holiness and truth and beauty and reason can be maintained 
in a moral universe; or who will conform in life and charac- 
ter to those nobler truths, which rise above mere cold and ab- 
stract and righteous law, which have as their basis a principle 
of unfeigned love and grace for the sole benefit, the well-be- 
ing and restoration of fallen principalities ; he who will thus 
order his life, shall realize that Repose, which is one of the 
elements of the empire of Jehovah, is a human attainment. 
He will realize the truth of the declaration, ‘Thou shalt be 
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in league with the stones of the field ; and the beasts of the 
field shall be at peace with thee. And thou shalt know that 
thy tabernacle shall be in peace ; and thou shalt visit thy 
habitation, and shalt not sin.” He who will allow his heart, 
his nature to be swayed by love for the well-being of the uni- 
verse of moral creatures, and who will seek the same good 
for himself, shall not remain in suspense or in doubt as to 
his normal point of rest. 

The heart is to action, to vigor, or repose, what the sun is 
to vegetation, the source of healthful growth and loveliness. 
As all the beautiful, prismatic hues on the deeply pictured 
page of nature are due to the solar beam, so also the loveli- 
ness. As all the beautiful, prismatic hues on the deeply 
pictured page of nature are due to the solar beam, so also 
the loveliness of human character is radiated from the heart 
asitscentre. Love the most powerful affection of the human 
mind, and distinct in nature and office from the passions, is 
the moving centre or force in the Christian religion. Where 
there is love for the highest and best objects in the universe, 
there will be the development of every grace and virtue. 
There willbe simplicity of motive and clear views of the end 
of human life. There will also be congeniality and identity 
with the most holy and pleasurable emotions of which the 
soul is susceptible. Love is simple; and religion contains 
this element ; the universe of God is united by it, where 
evil does not reign in the hatefulness of its nature. If thus 
we attain the centre of all good, the possession of the foun- 
tain, all that proceeds therefrom may be our heritage, 
and amid the turmoil of life and the enmity of sin, we may 
say, Though the earth be removed and swept into the sea, 
still will I trust in God. 

There is simplicity of conception in this view, and this is 
necessary as an element of success in any enterprise, where 
various interests are to be harmonized. Calmness and re- 
pose, when the tempest of sin rages and beats wildly, indi- 
cate simplicity and individuality which rise above the 
storm and sets at defiance the rage of the wildest elements of 
sin. 


Ill. The Results of Repose in our Lives. 


1. This grace assists us in wielding our personality to an 
individual central power. It enables us to attain unity of 
principle, and simplicity of life, as certainly as the observ- 
ance of the laws of nature secure order and harmony in the 
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movements of the planetary world. He who has attained it, 
as a living experience, has attained a grand central position, 
From this central point, life develops into a beautiful trunk, 
with branches, and blossoms and fruit. It is one of the fac- 
tors of a living central principle, from which we can move 
with positive force to life’s duty. 

2. Repose leads to a comprehensive combination of all the 
graces and virtues, and groups them al out the eentral, indi- 
vidual nature, constituting the New Testament ideal of sym- 
metry and perfection. Sin has so unbalanced man, that 
where there is an amiable disposition, it often wants strength. 
Where there is a benevolent activity, there is want of just 
dignity and reserve, and a wise foresight. Where there 
is habitual self-respect and reserve, too much individuality, 
there is probably a want of kindness marking the sanctified 
heart. Rarely do we find a just combination of dignity and 
meekness, strength and gentleness, repose and activity. 
Where a person presents these graces in harmony, we are im- 
pressed with the character as something almost superhuman, 
for it is that rare composition or combination of intellectual, 
moral and spiritual forces, which, in the laws of character, 
as in the laws of nature and mechanics, produces a stable 
and harmonious resultant. If we secure genuine Repose, 
centered in God, as the ground, and marked by complete 
human culture, and observance of all physical law, we have 
the basis of manliness without imperiousness, constancy with- 
out obstinacy, gravity without moroseness, cheerfulness with- 
out levity, sympathy with wise reserve and affection with- 
out blindness. 

By reposeful contemplation of all the facts and principles 
of nature, the events of life and the truths of history, in all 
their complicated relations, we learn to assume our own law- 
ful and archetypal position in the plan of the eternal one. 
God has his plan, adapted without the aid of human counsel- 
lors, and it is carried forward without disappointment. There 
are plans and physical processes. There is moral order and 
development. ‘There is progress from sin to holiness. How- 
ever sore the evils under the sun, and dark and mysterious, : 
the origin, the development and the continuation of evil, and 
wonderful the remedy, it exists in God’s plan; slowly and 
gradually it rolls away, like the sulphurous smoke from the 
battle field. Above all toil and conflict there exists the Re- 
pose of the Infinite one. Over all empires and races and 
tribes and civilizations and revolutions there arches the infi- 
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nite patience of the centuries. The past is secure and under 
the guidance of a discretionary providence, the future calmly 
and patiently awaits, for it will mature a rich harvest. If 
the stars stand in their order and never faint in their watches ; 
if planets roll in their orbits from century to century, without 
jar or confusion, if comets return in regular and periodic sea- 
sons from their wildest farthest flight, as we behold them 
sweep the circling heavens, if every sensjtive, irrational 
creature stands in a position of safety, confidence and satis- 
faction, much more may man the crown of earth, who was to 
subdue and rule and exercise dominion, stand in an attitude 
of sublime rest. Repose, as anelement, is in itself more 
beautiful than beauty, for it includes this, and is a satisfying 
and sustaining good. As we secure it, we become God-like. 
If we have repose in Him, and unite our wills to the will of 
the Supreme, we shall choose with God, and in God, and for 
Him, all events to which he has chosen, or determined, or per- 
mitted in the periods of the past eternity, and which are to 
be filled out according to his archetypal ideas for the future. 
Thus we become co-workers with God, come into his order 
and learn with a child-like faith, to think God’s thoughts 
after Him. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE ISRAELITES BORROWING FROM THE EGYPTIANS. 
By B, Kurrz, D. D., LL. D., Baltimore, Md. 


“And I will give this people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians : and it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall 
not go empty. But every woman shall borrow of her 
neighbor, and of her that sojourneth in her house, jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold, and raiment; and ye shall 
put them upon your sons, and upon your daughters ; and 
ye shall spoil the Egyptians.” Ex. 8: 21, 22. 

“Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man borrow 
of his neighbor, and every woman of her neiyhbor, jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold. And the Lord gave the peo- 
ple favor in the sight of the Egyptians. Moreover the 
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man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the 
sight of Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight of the peo- 
pied? Tie ni. 

“And the children of israel did according to the word of 
Moses ; and they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of sil- 
ver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. And the Lord gave 
the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
lent them such things as they required. And they spoiled 
the Egyptians.” Hx. 12: 35, 36. 


THE transaction recorded in the above passages is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and the more so as it has proved 
a prolific source to the infidel of scoffing and to the Chris- 
tian of embarrassment. 

The former fancied he had discovered in it an irrefutable 
argument against the divine mission of Moses, and indeed 
against the truth of the entire narrative, while the latter has 
been at a loss toreconcile it to the justice of God and to vin- 
dicate Moses and God’s chosen people from the charge of 
lying and fraud. The chief difficulty lies in the unfortunate 
and erroneous use of the word ‘borrow.’ If the original 
Hebrew had been correctly rendered in our English transla- 
tion, the enemies of Revelation would have been deprived at 
least of one of their pretended grounds of derision, while its 
friends on the other hand, would have been spared the cause 
‘of nosmal] measure of perplexity. This I think will appear 
more and more fully as I progress in my remarks, to which 
I now ask the patient attention of my readers. 

To borrow means “‘to take from another by request and 
consent, with a view to use the thing taken for a time, and 
return it, or, if the thing taken is to be consumed or trans- 
ferred in the use, then to return an equivalent in kind.” 
‘This is Webster’s definition ; but it might be thus abridged : 
to receive an article for temporary use, on condition—ex- 
pressed or implied—that it, or its equivalent in kind shall be 
returned. ‘The primary import of the correlative term, lend 
is limited bythe same conditions. ‘To borrow then, imposes 
on the borrower the obligation to return the thing borrowed 
or its equivalent. This may not always be expressed but 
when not, it undoubtedly is implied. Now in the passage 
before us, we find Jehovah commanding the Israelites, male 
and female, by his faithful servant Moses, to borrow from the 
Egyptians ‘‘jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, 
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and ye shall put them upon your sons and upon your daugh- 
ters, and ye shall spoil the Egyptians.” In Luther’s version 
the Hebrew word rendered jewels, is translated “vessels” 
(Gefiisse), which, after examining the highest authorities, I 
am convinced is more correct than ‘jewels.’ Gesenius’ 
rendering of the phrase is identical with that of Luther, viz: 
‘vessels of gold and silver.” 

But it is evident from the whole tenor of the narrative, 
that neither Moses nor the people intended, nay, had not the 
remotest idea of ever returning these borrowed treasures. 
Their departure from Egypt was a finality. Now the ques- 
tion forces itself upon our attention, was there not fraud, di- 
rect, intended and palpable fraud, and downright theft invol- 
ved in this proceeding ? Let it be remembered that borrow- 
ing necessarily implies the faithful return of the thing or 
things borrowed, or at least re-imbursement in some shape or 
other. Let it further be borne in mind, as just stated, that 
Israel’s departure was a finality. They had requested per- 
mission to go three days’ journey into the country to offer 
sacrifices and to hold a feast unto Jehovah. There they 
might remain or go further ; but nothing was further from 
their thoughts than a return to their wretched bondage ; to 
the abject, degrading, and cruel slavery to which for several 
hundred years they had been subjected. There was no 
promise, no pledge, no intimation whatever given to their 
masters or oppressors, that they would return. In all the 
negotiations on the subject between Moses and Pharaoh, 
nothing was said or done that could be construed into the 
most distant implication that they would ever retrace their 
steps. Israel did not design returning, and Egypt did not 
expect it. On the contrary both parties desired and had 
made up their minds that the separation should be final and 
perpetual. In fact, the one had become as anxious to get 
rid of their slaves, as the other was to escape their thral- 
dom. 

The series of awful judgments visited upon Egypt had 
overwhelmed them with such distress and terror, that they 
thrust them out, saying, “Send them away or we shall be 
slain.” I present the case thus strongly to show, that I 
have no desire to evade the difficulty before me. 

But before the next day dawned, Pharaoh and his leading 
men changed their views and regretted the emancipation and 
withdrawal of their slaves, “Why,” said they, “have we done 
this, that we let Israel go from serving us?’”’ What so sud- 
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denly wrought so great a change in their minds, it does not 
now fall within our province to consider. Enough, Pharaoh 
with an army pursued them, in order to force them ‘back into 
their galling bondage. ‘This of itself proves that they were 
not expected to return, or the pursuit would not have been 
deemed necessary. 

Here then, we have the Israclites, God’s chosen people, on 
the eve of leaving the land of their bondage, never again to 
show their faces there, “borrowing jewels or vessels of silver 
and gold” &e., uidott the remotest idea of returning them, 
and practicing this apparent fraud under the instructions of 
God’s chosen servant, and by the express command of God 
himself. It might be maintained that they were entitled to 
remuneration for their long continued and unrequited labors. 
They had served their oppressors for centuries and never 
been paid for it. Had they nota right to seek, at least, for 
partial compensation? Undoubtedly they had; no one who 
has a correct sense of equity will Gone this: ~Batehad they 
a right to do so under false pretences? Was it in accordance 
with honesty on the part of Moses and the people, and with 
justice on the part of the God of Israel, to employ stealth, 
deception, indirect lying and constructive theft ? The obli- 
gation of remuneration cannot be gainsayed, but the ostensi- 
ble mode of obtaining itis more than questionable. 

We are now prepared to ‘solve the difficulty ; and the 
whole of it, Lam persuaded, is to be found in the unfortu- 
nate and erroneous use of the word “borrow.” After con- 
sultiny the best authorities within my reach, I am convinced, 
that the original bx» does not here mean borrow, but ask, 
require or demand. The only distinguished Hebreeist, who 
in any degree favors the translation of the Hebrew term by 
a word indicative of dorrow, is Gesenius ; and while it is ad- 
mitted that he was an extensively learned and eminent phi- 
lologist, itis well known that he denied the inspiration of the 
Bible and, of course, rejected the truth of the writings of 
Moses. His prejudices against the Sacred Scriptures were 
inveterate, nor was he at all anxious to concealthem. I my- 
self at a large dinner party in Halle, (in 1826,) of learned 
Professors of the University and other men of science heard 
him try to raise a laugh at the table at the expense of the 
alleged inconsistency, and lack of reliability on the part of 
the ‘great Jewish caer And on more than one occasion 
he appeared before his auditorium in his lecture room with a 
doll, fancifully decked, to represent the Jewish High Priest, 
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and seemed greatly to enjoy the profane and noisy laughter 
of his students. I would be the last to detract from the just 
merits of that pre-eminent lexicographer and orientalist, but 
Ihave no hesitancy in weakening the force of his strong 
prejudices against God’s inspired truth. 

Luther’s testimony which in a case like the one before us, 
compared with that of Gesenius, is as “‘Hyperion to a Satyr,” 
must not be forgotten. And how has this great light of the 
Reformation translated the Hebrew word, rendered borrow 
in our English version. In every one of the passages at the 
head of this article, he has translated it fordern, which every 
German reader knows signifies not borrow, but demand. 

In the Septuagint the Hebrew term is rendered by a 
Greek word, azex which is equivalent to ask, desire, require, 
demand, and though frequently used in the New Testament 
is never translated borrow. Now if we bear in mind, that 
the version in question was made by seventy learned and an- 
cient Jews, aud was, moreover, the one from which our Lord 
and the Apostles usually quoted when they referred to the 
Old Testament Scriptures, I think their rendering is to be 
held in high estimation; certainly in the present instance it 
is vastly nearer the meaning of the original than that of 
King James’ translators. The Latin term postulo, employed 
in the Vulgate, is equivalent to the Greek in the Septuagint, 
signifying to require or demand. Evenin the English trans- 
Jation the word required, is introduced to make out the 
sensg, Hx. 12, thus indicating, that they did not borrow, but 
required or demanded. 

‘he arguments that the word borrow, in our English Bi- 
ble, does not answer to the Hebrew original, and ought to 
have been translated require or demand, might be piled up 
like Ossa upon Pelion. But the foregoing is sufficient for 
our purpose. 

Accordingly, Israel did not borrow, but demanded com- 
pensation from their oppressors, and it is reiterated that the 
“Lord gave them favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent [presented or gave] unto them such things as they 
required, and they spoiled the Egyptians.” The precise 
juncture at which this demand was made, was exceedingly 
auspicious. It was inthe night immediately preceding their 
final departure. Hgypt was writhing and bleeding ander 
the awful calamities, brought upon them by their daring and 
obstinate disobedience to the positive and repeated demands 
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of Jehovah. Hxtreme distress, bitter agony, and the utmost 
terror overwhelmed them. ‘Their heart softened and their 
conscience awakened and alarmed, they felt they had been 
oppressors, that for many years they had enjoyed the fruits 
of the labors of their victims, without compensation, without 
any adequate requital, that their God had now taken their 
ease in hand and would unquestionably deliver them from 
their cruel bondage. Moreover, they dreaded still more 
frightful calamities, if they did not relent and yield, and 
send them away with, at least, a small fraction of their hard 
earnings during so protracted a period of abject servitude. 
Hence, it is said, God gave Israel ‘favor in the eyes of 
Egypt,” 1. @. by outward pressure, or rather by the power- 
ful influence of his Providence, he constrained or inclined the 
latter to consider the just claims, and comply with the reas- 
onable demands of the former; and thus, “they spoiled the 
Egyptians,’ that is, they deprived or stripped them of many 
of their valued treasures, demanding them as a partial requi- 
tal for services rendered, and the Egyptians surrendering 
them willingly, nay, joyfully, if they could only thus get rid 
of them. God had given Abraham an assurance (Gen. 15: 
14) more than four hundred years before, that the services 
of his posterity, when reduced to slavery in astrange land, 
should not always remain unrequited; and during the nego-. 
tiations with Pharaoh, God promised Moses that his people 
‘should not depart empty.’ Now these predictions were to 
be fulfilled; the process of retribution, constantly in opera- 
tion, at least to some extent, already in this life, as a pre- 
monitory evidence of its full consummation in a future state, 
is at least in part to be carried into effect; and those who 
for centuries had been wronging and plundering Israel, must 
in their turn be spoiled, or be required in some measure to 
remunerate. 

What induced our English translators, or led them to give 
us so erroneous an interpretation of the Hebrew word in 
question, and that too in the face of so much evidence against 
it, I am at aloss to conjecture. I have met with several at- 
tempts to explain and apologize for the mistake, but with 
none that were satisfactory to me, or that I deem worth re- 
peating, To me it is as unaccountable as it is inexcusable, 

A few practical remarks shall close this article : 

1. How extraordinary is the tenacity with which slave- 
holders hold on and cling to the victims of their oppression. 
The Israelites had now served the Egyptians faithfully some 
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four hundred years, and one might readily presume them to 
be entitled to their freedom in consideration of the valuable 
services already rendered, 

But no sense of justice, no demands of equity suggested 
this reasonable idea to their masters. Moreover, God had 
selected those very enslaved tribes, from the nations of the 
earth, as his own chosen people, and determined to make 
them largely the recipients of his most distinguished favors. 
He had resolved to interpose especially for their deliverance 
from galling thraldom, and commissioned Moses and Aaron 
to go and announce this fact to the-king and the people. He 
had already interposed in the most signal manner. Again 
and again he interposed, reiterating each time his express 
comtand to let his people go, and giving tremendous empha- 
sis to his command by the infliction of the most awful judg- 
ments, such as the world had never before, and has not since 
witnessed. But thus far, all to no purpose; Pharaoh hard- 
ened his heart and was inexorable: ‘‘Who is the Lord,” he 
daringly responded, “that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel 

Gn. 

I have just remarked, that Pharaoh hardened his heart ; 
so it is expressly stated, in Exodus 8: 15, 32. But on sev- 
-eral other occasions it is said that God hardened his heart, 
thus ascribing the same effect at one time to the king of 
Egypt, and at another to the God of heaven. But let it not, 
for a moment, be supposed that this involves a contradiction. 
There is a figure of speech by which the effect is put for the 
cause or design. ‘The effect of God's dealings was to harden 
the king’s heart, though this was by no means the design, 
and this effect is figuratively represented as the cause.  Lit- 
erally speaking, God did not harden his heart; on the con- 
trary, he did every thing that could be done, in accordance 
with his free agency, to soften it, to cause him to relent, and 
prevail on him to let Israel depart. But the effect of all his 
efforts was only to render him more obstinate and more obdu- 
rate; and thus his heart was hardened as the natural se- 
quence of his disobedience and persistent rebellion, and this 
effect, by the figure referred to, is put for the cause, though 
in plain language it was Pharaoh himself who hardened his 
heart. 

This figure is not an uncommon one in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Matt. 10: 84—386, “Think not that I come to send 
peace on earth; I come not to send peace but a sword. For 
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I am come to set a man at variance against his father, &c.’” 

I need scarcely remind the reader, how emphatically the 
great design of Christ’s mission on earth was, not ear but 
peace; but the very reverse is here declared to have been 
the intention, because it turned out to be the effect. Asin 
the case of Pharaoh, the effect is put for the cause. The 
same figure of speech is frequently employed by the best 
writers with great force in the present day, but the subject 
is sufficiently illustrated, 

At length the fearful calamities visited upon Egypt, con- 
strained her to succumb and yield up her slaves; though her 
ineradicable love of slavery, constrained her subsequently 
to pursue them with a formidable army in order to force them 
back. 

But we shall not be surprised that Egypt clung to the vie- 
tims of her oppression so long, so obstinately, and under the 
fiercest thunderings of God’s ‘signal vengeance, if we consid- 
er with what undying tenacity ‘other “nations in modern and 
more enlightened ages, have been wedded to the same horrid 
system. Hven Great Britain, the centre of civilization and 
culture, adhered tothe African slave trade, scores upon scores 
of years, with a strength of devotion that would have done 
honor to the best of causes. For at least twenty years the 
struggle for its abolition was most vigorously maintained, by 
such men as Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
etc., and not until 1807 did they at length succeed. And 
subsequently, when similar efforts were employed to make an 
end of slavery itself in her West India possessions, the resis- 
tance of the masters was alike determined and unyielding, 
nor could the glorious consummation be achieved until the 
House of Commons appropriated a large amount of gold to 
compensate the owners of those human chattels, and in addi- 
tion, substituted the apprentice system. Verily, in their 
persistent adhesion to the ‘peculiar institution,” the harden- 
ed king and barbarous people of ancient Egypt, have found 
apt anti-types iu the Christian government and chivalric aris- 
tocracy of modern Britain. 

Similar remarks apply to Russia. The number of slaves, 
or serfs attached to the soil, in those extensive dominions, 
was larger than in any other country, amounting to some 
thirty or forty millions. The Czar had long been favorable 
to their manumission and been shaping his course to that 
glorious end. With this view he had been purchasing, for 
the last half century, the estates claiming the largest number 
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of serfs, until he himself became owner of some twenty mils 
lions. This was a wise preliminary measure ; for the nobility 
who were the owners of the slaves, were as obstinately de- 
termined to hold on to their victims as ever was Pharaoh or 
the West Indian Planters. But Alexander had nobly resolv-. 
ed on emancipation, and to facilitate tho god-like work, gen- 
erously commenced purchasing the immense estates including 
of course their numerous serfs. Nicholas, his brother, and 
Alexander II, son of the latter, both trod in his footsteps, 
prosecuting the work with unremitting zeal; so that, when 
the period to “break the yoke and let the oppressed: go free”’ 
was approaching, the crown had become proprietor of half 
the slavesof the empire. This naturally disarmed the nobil- 
ity of half their opposition. But notwithstanding, the re- 
sistance of those, who still remained slaveholders, was exceed- 
ingly fierce and persevering. For a while it was even fear- 
ed that intestine war would be the result. The exertions of 
the aristocracy to thwart the Hmperor were unparalleled, and 
nothing but the unlimited power of absolute sovereignty, sus- 
tained by the unequal popularity of the strongest autocrac 
on earth, prevented disruption and violence. Whileix other 
countries aristocracy and royalty go hand in hand in support- 
ing each other over against popular rights, Russia presents 
the anomalous aspect of a country, in which the common 
people and humblest classes cordially co-operate with the 
sovereign in antagonism to the oligarchial power, which in 
that empire is immense. ‘This alone, under God, saved it 
from the violence and destruction that now devastates our 
own devoted country and drenches its soil with human gore. 
So closely and strongly was Russia wedded to her enthralled 
victims. 

I need not consume time in reminding readers of the 
amazing tenacity, with which our southern planters have 
clung and still cling to their sable chattels. How many argu- 
ments have been employed, how many efforts used, and how 
many generous projects proposed to persuade them to let the 
oppressed go free; but all to no purpose. Even in framing 
the Federal Constitution, it was indispensable not only to 
protect slavery but also to authorize the continuance of the 
African slave trade twenty-years longer, in order to secure 
the consent of the South to the Union. “No Slavery, No 
Union,” was the short and sharp alternative of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia at the convention, assembled to unite the 
thirteen provinces under one more perfect federal govern- 
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ment. LHver since that memorable day, the slave-infatuation 
has been riveting itself more firmly upon its deluded devotees. 
The increasing demand for cotton and the invention of the 
cotton-gin, tended greatly to strengthen the fatal passion. 
And finally, it culminated in such a mountain of supreme 
folly and turpitude, that its besotted worshippers would dis- 
rupt and prostrate the best government that God ever gave 
to man, and inundate the fairest and happiest land the sun 
ever shone upon with carnage and devastation, rather than 
let go their hold upon their enslaved fellows ! 

Thus it appears, that Slavery the ‘sum of all villanies,”’ 
ig an outrage upon human rights, which becomes a habit, a 
spell or delusion, an inveterate idolatry, which nothing can 
break but awful judgment, absolute power, or open violence 
and bloodshed. How vigilantly therefore, should every na- 
tion and community watch against its earliest dawn and very 
first rising ! 

2. Are those whose slaves are set free by the Government, 
entitled to compensation? To take away the slaves of our 
southern neighbors, is to wrest from many of them a large 
portion, and from some the whole, of their property. Accord- 
ingly when I first read the President’s emancipation procla- 
mation, my earliest impression was, that the owners should 
be remunerated. But when I reflected, that this dreadful 
war was inaugurated by those very slaveholders, that there 
was not even the shadow of a just cause for it, and that their 
grand aim was, not to defend, but to extend their favorite in- 
stitution, and destroy the government, and erect an empire 
whose corner-stone should be eternal slavery, I so modified 
my opinion as to believe, that only Joyal owners should be 
compensated, while rebels should be punished by the confisca- 
tion of their property. Upon further consideration, I began 
to doubt, whether any should be recompensed, as the slaves 
had been toiling all their lifetime without any pay, and there- 
fore richly deserved their freedom and even remuneration for 
their unrequited services. 

This idea was suggested by the fact, that when the God of 
Israel delivered his people from Egyptian slavery, he com- 
manded them to demand, ‘‘vessels of silver and of gold,” 
&e., as a compensation of their unpaid labor. Jehovah is 
the best Judge of equity between man and man, andas he 
established a precedent in the example alluded to, it seemed 
to me that the responsibility of compensation rested upon the 
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slaveholder rather than upon the emancipator. But as the 
two cases are not entirely analagous, we may in some meas- 
ure be permitted to deviate from the precedent. There is 
no rule without exceptions. Some of those slaves are owned 
by widows and orphans, who took no part in the rebellion, 
and whose earthly all, in the form of property, those slaves 
are or were wholly dependent upon them for their subsistence ; 
their case presents a strong appeal to government, if not for 
requital, yet for a gratuitous appropriation. In other in- 
stances the slaves have been owned but a brief period by 
their loyal masters, and never had an opportunity to work 
out or earn their liberty ; and though no man has a right to 
hold his fellow in slavery, or claim his services without re- 
muneration, yet, it’strikes me, such instances also appeal 
strongly to government for aid. But as a general rule, I 
have come to the conclusion, that no compensation is due, 
either from the State or the Federal Government. 


ARTICLE X. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal and 
Homiletical, with special reference to ministers and students. By John 
Peter Lange, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent European 
Divines. Translated from the German, and edited with additions, orig- 
inal and selected. By Philip Schaff, D. D., in connection with American 
Divines of various evangelical denominations. Vol. I, of the New Tes- 
tament: containing a general introduction, and the Gospel according to 
Matthew. New York: Charles Seribner. 1865. Ina former number 
ot the Review the attention of our readers was directed to the general 
design and plan of this able and important biblical work. ‘he first vol- 
ume of the New Testament has now made its appearance in a very at- 
tractive form, and was prepared by Dr. Schaff himself. The translation 
is a faithful and free reproduction of the original German, and seems to 
have been made with great care. A large amount of additional mater- 
ial has been furnished hy the American editor, contributing greatly to 
the value and excellence of the work. Dr. Schaff is an accurate, criti- 
cal and indefatigable scholar, and exhibits in his present labors all the 
abilities, which characterize his former efforts. This Volume is to be 
succeeded by the other books of the New Testament, and in the prose- 
cution of the work the assistance of several experienced translators, 
gentlemen of eminence, connected with the various evangelical denomi- 
nations of theland, has been secured. To the Rey. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, 
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of our own Church, the Acts of the Apostles has been assigned. The 
work is comprehensive, suggestive, devout and practical, and combin- 
ing, as it,does, the results of the most recent and best exegesis, will 
doubtless, take a high rank asa Commentary, and prove an important 
aid in the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory on the Book of Genesis. From the 
Creation to the Covenant, By Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at 
Alleghany, Pa. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. The 
Introduction is principally devoted to the discussion of the inspiration 
and a vindication of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The 
difficulties connected with the Days of Creation are fully examined in 
the light of recent scientific investigation, with copious references to the 
views entertained on the subject by biblical scholars. The notes are gen- 
erally brief, but pertinent and able, and are intended not only to eluci- 
date the text, but to meet many of the objections urged by modern scep- 
ticism. This volume, covering seventeen chapters, is to be succeeded 
by another, completing the remaining portions of the Book. 

The Martyrs of Spain and the Liberators of Holland. By the auth- 
or of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1865. We are under obligations to the publishers for intro- 
ducing to our notice this additional work, written by one of the most 
eharming writers of the day, who is able, not only to appreciate what is 
peculiar and striking in the past but to re-animate it with the most 
graphic conceptions of life and character, The scenes of the present 
volume are laid in most important periods—the conflict between the Re- 
formed faith and the Inquisition in Spain and the Renewal of the con- 
flict in Holland—and the facts are devived frim the most reliable histo- 
vies of the times. Much is presented in the work which is interesting to 
Lutherans, as well as to other denominations of Christians. 

Christ and his Salvation ; in sermons variously retated thereto. By 
Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. These ser- 
mons, as might be expected from the author's ability and culture, are 
full of rich thought, and striking in expression and illustration. They 
are 20 common-place expositions; original, philosophical and fresh, 
they bear the impress of Dr. Bushnell’s genius. Practical, instructive 
and earnest, they are a valuable contribution to our evangelical literature 
and well fitted to stimulate the thoughts of others on religious sub- 
ects. 

Pulpit Ministrations ; or Subbath Readings. A series of Discourses 
on Ciristian Doctrine and Duty. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. These volumes 
contain forty-nine discourses, delivered by the author in his ordinary 
ministrations of the pulpit. Much important truth in reference to 
Christian doctrine and duty, is here presented, which will be read with 
more than ordinary intere<t, by those especially to whom the honored 
autbor has sustained the endearing relation of Pastor. 

An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved 
by Chauncey Goodrich, LL. D., and Noah Porter, D.D. Springfield, 
Mass: G. & C. Merriam. 1864. This may be truly regarded as a 
Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research and erudition, credits 
able to American scholarship and worthy of the most cordial recogni- 
tion and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study the English 
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language. The present edition is an entire reconstruction of the whole 
work, a thorough revision in every department and in the most minute 
details—a working upof the old and of new materials—and presents in 
the results the progress which has been made in the study of the lan- 
guage, since the first appearance of Webster’s Dictionary, more than 
thirty years ago. Thousands of new and technical words have been in- 
troduced into the vocabulary, the definitions have been examined and 
retouched, modifications in the meanings made, tautologies removed, 
and various shades and delicate phases of thought produced. Webster 
originally embraced from 70,000 to 80,000 words ; the editions of 1840 
and 1847 increased the number several thousand ; the Pictorial edition 
of 1859 added nearly 10,000 new words; the present revision contains 
upwards of 114,000, being, as it is claimed, about 10,000 more than are 
found in any Dictionary of the English Language. Terms connected 
with the professions, recent inventions and discoveries, the natural and 
progressive Sciences and Military studies are much more complete and 
satisfactory, and the illustrative citations from standard authors, more 
numerous and general. For the purpose of securing the greatest possi- 
ble accuracy the various special departments of the work were assigned 
to different scholars, eminently qualified for the service. In the revision 
of the work we notice few changes in orthography. Many of Webster's 
peculiarities in this department, derived from the principles of analogy, 
we have never been able to adopt. Other authorities, are, however, giv- 
en, so that there is a choice of mode, afforded in the spelling of the 
word. The pronunciation does not differ materially from that presented 
in former editions ; although some modifications are proposed, where it 
has seemed to be in conflict with cultivated, general usage. A “Synop- 
sis of Words, differently Pronounced” exhibits at one view upwards of 
thirteen hundred words. as given by eight of the most eminent niodern 
orthoépists. More than three thousand appropriate pictorial illustra- 
tions, selected with great care and executed with artistic skill, have been 
incorporated into the body of the work and shed much light upon many 
of the definitions. Professor Hadley’s history of the English language pre- 
fixed to the work, is a regular treatise on the structure and growth of the 
language, anda most excellent introduction to the Anglo-Saxon, Old 
‘English and middle English. It will repay the most careful perusal. The 

Appendix contains several very valuable tables or vocabularies. Among 
others the “Explanatory and Pronouncing vocabulary of the names of 
noted Fictitious Persons, Places,” ete,, which supplies a want which has 
often been felt, and will be found most nseful for reference. The me- 
chanical execution of the volume is admirable, worthy of the enterpris- 
ing publishers, and the distinction which the Riverside press has achiev- 
ed. The production of such a work in these war times, is one of the 
wonders of the age, and the labor, we are sure, will be appreciated and 
rewarded by an enlightened public. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. Illustrated. Vol. VI. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1864. We have several times taken occasion to commend this 
most excellent work. Jt is one of the best works of the kind ever pub- 
lished. The present volume begins with the word Labrador and term- 
inates with Numidia. 

_ The Book of Days. A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities in connec- 
tion with the Calendar, including Biography and History, Curiosities of 
Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Edited by R. 
Chambers. In two Volumes. Vol, II. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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cott & Co. The title sufficiently indicates the design and character of 
the Book. In a former number of the Review, we spoke of its value as 
a book, of reference. It contains matter, which it would be difflcult 
conveniently to find any where else. 

A Year in China, and a Narative of capture and imprisonment when 
homeward bound, on board the Rebel Pirate Florida. By Mrs. H. 
Dwight, Williams. With introductory note By William Cullen Bryant. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1864. The writer is the wife of the 
American Commissioner at Swatow, one of the ports through which the 
commerce of foreign lands is admitted into China, and enjoyed peculiar 
opportunities for observation and acquiring a personal knowledge of the 
country and the people. The narrative of Chinese manners and habits, 
particularly that relating to the domestic life of the women, is interest- 
ing and instructive. China is now opened to Christian effort and as a 
disposition is indicated to adopt a different and better system of intellec- 
tual and moral training, the facts communicated in connexion with Mis- 
sionary labor are valuable. The account of the writer’s captivity con- 
tained in the closing part of the narative is of thrilling interest, and 
strikingly illustrates the spirit of all who are connected with the Rebel- 
lion. 

Idyls of Battle and Poems of the Rebellion. By Howard Glyndon. 
New York: Hurd &Houchton. 1864. 

The Fire on the Hearth in Sleepy Hollow. A Christmas Poem of the 
Olden time. By Edward Hopper. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1864. These productions possess literary merit, and the publishers, as 
might have been expected, have issued the volumes in a very neat and 
attractive style. 

Real and Ideal. By John W. Montclair, Philadelphia: Frederick 
Leypolt. This work includes original verses and a number of excellent 
translations from the German. ‘They indicate talent and the transla- 
tions are rendered with skill and grace. / 

Winfield, the Lawyer's Son and how he became a Major-General. By 
Rey. C. W. Denison, fate Chaplain U. 8. Volunteers. Philadelphia: 
Ashmead & Evans. 1865. The studious aim of the Author has been to 
furnish the reader with a literal transcript of the career of a brave and 
skilful General, who in his country’s cause has rendered so much impor- 
tant service. Ilis life is traced from early boyhood to manhood, through 
all its successive stages, and furnishes, especially to the young, many 
lessons of interest and profit. It brings his successful career in the 
field down to October 2nd 1864. Weshould however, prefer a different 
title for the Book. 

Busy hands and Patient Hearts, or the Blind Boy of Dresden and 
his friends. Translated from the German of Gustav Nieritz. Philadel- 
phia: Ashmead & Evans. 1864. We have read this little book with 
interest, and can cordially recommend it as very suitable for Sunday 
School Libraries. It shows the power of faith in God, the influence of 
early religious teachings, and the happy results of a life regulated by 
Christian principle. We have often wondered that more of these at- 
tractive German stories were not translated by our Lutheran friends 
who are so competent for the task. : 

A Memorial of the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D., LL.D. Wate Emeritus 
Professor of Systematic Divinity in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By W. White Robinson, A. M. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. This is an interesting 
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sketch of the life and character of a man, eminent in his profession 
and greatly beloved by those who came within the sphere of his influ- 
ence, 

Southern Slavery in its present aspects. Containing a reply toa late 
work of the Bishop of Vermont on Slavery. By D.R. Goodwin, D. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1864. The title of the book 
sufficiently explains its purpose and scope. It discusses Slavery in con- 
nexion with the Scriptures, the Church, Ethics, the Slave Trade, Eman- 
cipation, Civilization and the Rebellion, and the general views of the 
author may be learned from the concluding paragraph of the work, 
where he asserts tliat Slavery is an element of so corrupting and insidious 
a character that the country cannot be safe whilst it ex'sts in its bosom ; 
that any compromise with it is treason and that our only election lies 
between the universal law of freedom and the universal law of slavery. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkuess, 
Ph. D. Professor in Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1865. This is awork of great merit, the result of much study and 
careful reflection. It evinces independent scholarship, and is thorough, 
philusophical and accurate in the exposition of the principles of the 
language. It will prove a valuable auxiliary in promoting the cause of 
classical learning, 

The Rebellion Record. A Diary of American Events 1860-4, Edited by 
Frank Moore. New York: D. Van Nostrand. The last number has been 
published and coneludes the seventh volume of this valuable work. It 
brings down the history of events to October 1863, and contains finely 
executed steel engravings of Generals Willich and Negley. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. Harper & Bros. 
New York: No. X of this interesting and impartial Serial gives the 
general policy of the Rebel Government down to the close of the year 
1862. It is proposed to publish succeeding numbers without delay or 
interruption, and to illustrate the work with portraits of prominent men, 
sketches of interesting scenes, and diagrams and maps of the different 
localities. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. Harper & Bros. The last number 
of this popular Magazine bas been received, and its pages, as usual, are 
enriched with choice and instructive reading, and appropriately illustra: 
ted with beautiful wood cuts. 

The Allantie Monthly. Devoted to Literature, Arts and Politics. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. The last number of this ably conducted 
periodical is one of unusual interest and well sustains its high repa- 
tauion. 

The Sudden Death of Henry Tranger McMillan. A Sermon deliver- 
ed in the Evangelieal Lutheran Church, Greensburgh, Penua.. October 
2d, 1864. By Rev. Daniel Garver, A, M., Pastor of the Church.  Pitts- 
burg: W.S. Haven. 164, 

God's Doings for the Nation. A Sermon preached in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Greenwich, N.J., on the day of National Thanksgiving, 
Nov. 24th, 1864. By Rev. J. K. Plitt, A. M., Pastor of St. James Evan. 
opis Lutheran Church, Greenwich, N. J. Easton: L. Gordon. 

64. 

A Sermon for the Times: God and the Constitution, or Christ the 
Sovereign of the Nations. Delivered in the Second English Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Dec. 4th, 1864. By the Pastor, Rev. Joel Swartz. 
Baltimore: J. B. Rose & Co. 
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ARTICLE I. 


— 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
THE TWO GRAND ASPECTS* OF THE WORLD, IN ITS RE- 
LIGIOUS CHARACTER AND RELATIONS, AS VIEWED FROM 
THE STAND POINT OF CHRISTIANITY AND OF INFIDELI- 
TY. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUT- 


HARDT, 
' BrSS. Scumucker, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Tue Addresses, which I am about to present to you, are 
designed to exhibit the general, fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, and to vindicate them against the modern habits of 
thought prevalent amongst us. The views which Chris- 
tianity inculeates concerning the world, are at present con- 
fronted by conflicting views of an unchristian character, 
and there is a constant and increasing danger of an entire 


* The German term MWellanschauung, literally signifies World-Aspect, 
or World-Contemplation. But as neither of these terms has acquired 
citizenship in our language, the translator preferred giving a more de- 
finite idea of the import of the original in the caption of the Address ; 
and throughout the whole article, has excluded those peculiar German 
terms, which, when literally translated, are not intelligible to the mere 
Unglish reader. Modern German writers employ the term Weltunschau- 
ang in a very comprehensive sense, to signify the different entire theo- 
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separation of these modern forms of thought (from those 
of a more Christian period.) This would constitute a rupture 
with history, and, therefore, be ominous for the future. In 
such emergencies, duty summons all, who represent the in- 
terests of Christian truth, to contribute their share to pre- 
serve the connection of intellectual life. 

It is true, the Christian spirit of the present day, posses- 
ses a perspicuity and vigor, which have rarely been witnessed. 
It is only necessary to contemplate the earnestness exhibited 
in the labors of theologians, or to compare the sermons of 
the past with those of the present age, or the great activity 
of men in the field of practical life with the earlier times, in 
order to perceive that the spirit of Christianity is a power. 
But the unchristian spirit is also a power, and greater than 
it has ever been before. There have, indeed, heretofore, 
been times of the most acute negation of Christianity. Vol- 
taire controlled the education and civilization of his day. 
He was able to cherish the hope, that a few decennia would 
witness the downfall of Christianity. Such an expectation 
no man of common sense can now entertain. Still the anti- 
christian spirit possesses greater power now than it then did. 
The reasons are two-fold. At that time the influence of ec- 
clesiastical usages, formed a barrier against the spirit of un- 
belief, and saved Christianity throughout that infidel age. 
But these barriers of settled traditionary forms, are being 
gradually swept away by the stream of later times. At that 
period, moreover, the assaults were more desultory, now they 
are systematic. The French spirit possesses a stormy and 
tumultuous character; but is not as dangerous as that of the 
Germans. When a Renan writes a life of Jesus—it is spirit- 
ed and piquant, and is read by all; but it is a romance, an 
interesting romance. Romances are the favorites of our 
times; and what can be more interesting than a romance, 
the hero of which is Jesus Christ, an amiable revolutionist, 
an ideal enthusiast and fanatic, surrounded by women, who 


retical systems of views, concerning the religious character and relations 
of the universe, and especially of our earth and its inhabitants, such as 
man, &e., as they severally appear to the eye of the Christian, the So- 
cinian, the Deist, the Pantheist, the Materialist, the Atheist and the Pa- 
gan, being contemplated by each one from his own standpoint. In this 
Address the autbor sometimes comprises all these latter views under the 
term non-Christian, and contrasts them with those which the Christian 
takes of God, the Saviour, the universe, his fellow-men, &c., and all his 
relations and duties to them.—TZrans. 
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are more in love with his person than his work, and who com- 
pel him to play the part of a thaumaturgist? But to what 
does all this amount? In a few years the book is forgotten, 
whilst the heavy artillery, which David Strauss thirty years 
ago, and his followers since, have collected against the faith of 
the Church, has caused far greater confusion in the camp of 
believers, than those French skirmishers could produce. 
Since the attacks of the French spirit, in the days of Vol- 
taire, the negation of Christianity has passed through a 
school, the philosophical school of the German intellect, and 
has been formed into a system of connected views of the 
world, which has made earnest efforts to supplant Christiani- 
ty. And this system, after having stripped off its philosoph- 
ical garb, has, combined with other tendencies of the age, 
passed over into the prevailing habits of thought and views 
of the times, not only among educated classes, but also, 
though in a more rude and massive form, among the laboring 
population. 

It is the duty of every one, to obtain clear views of these 
great antitheses, and to take his position deliberately and 
with a consciousness of its importance. Nothing can be 
more unbecoming, than to pronounce judgment on this sub- 
ject, whilst ignorant of its merits. And nothing is more 
common than ‘this, in religious discussions. In every thing 
else, it is admitted, that a man must necessarily know the 
facts in the case, before he is qualified to give adecision. But 
how many of those, who are ever eager to pronounce judg- 
ment, are acquainted with the relevant facts and evidences ? 
The Bible and the doctrinal publications of the Church, con- 
stitute these facts and documents. The religious questions 
which agitate any age, are after all the most profound and 
most deeply interesting tous. It is not proper to decide such 
a question merely on the authority of others, and to permit 
others to point out to us our position in regard to it. Nor is 
it proper to remain indifferent. In regard to no question is 
indifference so inadmissible, and so unworthy of a man, as in 
reference to the question of the great conflicting views of 
religion. And no where is it so impossible to take our posi- 
tion above the parties, and remain in the medium between 
them. For these questions involve antitheses that are irre- 
concilable. In other cases it may often be the proper course, 
to seek the truth in the middle; here one or the other sys- 
tem alone can be true.. The one affirms there is a God, th 
other denies his existence. Shall the third maintain that tlic 
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truth lies in the intermediate ground between them? There 
can be no greater antitheses, no more decidedly conflicting 
positions, than the Christian and Anti-christian system of 
views, concerning men and things in the world. Goethe * 
makes the following remark: The peculiar, exclusive, and 
most profound problem in the history of the world and of 
makind, to which all others are subordinate, is still the con- 
flict between unbelief and faith. Principles entirely different, 
determine the aggregate views orsystems. Thejndividual must 
assume a positive relation to one or both of them. But the 
principle which he professes, is decisive for the whole man, 
and for his entire life. All depends on which of these 
principles a man adopts: for according to this principle, his 
whole life, both theoretical and practical, will be moulded.f 
Let us therefore summon before our view the grand antithe- 
sis, in its historical development, in order to acquire a con- 
scious view of what the real question is, in this great conflict 
of intellects, in which we are at present involved, and in 
which we all are interested. 

When Christianity made its appearance on earth, it pre- 
sented itself as a new (Weltanschauung) aspect, or view of 
the world, and of the men and thingsinit. More specifically, 
it was the preaching of the cross, the word of reconciliation, 
the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, the doctrine 
of repentance and faith, as the way of salvation, and of 
eternal blessedness to man. In short, Christianity is specifi- 
cally a plan of salvation, But a comprehensive (world-aspect, 
or) view of men and things in the world, underlies this plan 
of salvation, and this view is new. It had, indeed, prepara- 
tory antecedents, had links of connection with the prevailing 
knowledge, aud philosophy, and still more in the immediate 
sense of truth, and in the conscience of men; but still, in its 
essential nature it was something entirely new. 

Even the very first fundamental propositions, of the unity 
of God, and the unity of the human race, must have produced 
a complete revolution in the minds of men. For that was an 
entirely new mode of thought. How different a view of the 
world had now to be entertained, when men considered it as 
the work of a Creator, as the voluntary benevolent act of 
that Father, who sustains and governs all things with the 
power of his wisdom and love, from whose care neither the 


*In his West-oestlichen Divan. See, also, Goethe's Entire Works, 
Augs. in 40 vols., vol 4, p. 264. 
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most distant nor the minutest object is excluded, who has no 
individual favorites amongst men, but loves them all alike; 
and who not only provides for their minutest external wants, 
but desires especially the salvation of their souls and the 
affection of their hearts. All these were new ideas, concern- 
ing which the old world knew nothing. Again, that one 
blood flows in the veins of all men, that they are all brothers, 
and should all be encircled by one bond of love, that the 
stranger is not an ewémy, but is our neighbor, that we are 
not to seek our own, but every man another’s good, that our 
life should be a life of service and self-sacrifice for others, 
that selfishness is the radical sin of man, whilst benevolence, 
and the surrender of self, are cardinal virtues—who would 
before have thought of these doctrines? And, finally, that 
one idea controls the destiny of nations and states, as well 
as of individuals; that there is one history of the whole 
human race, having one beginning and tending to one end, 
the kingdom of God; that there is to be a kingdom of God 
established on earth, into which ali are intended to be gath- 
ered ; and that this kingdom of God is already grounded in 
Him, who is the central point of history, the conclusion of. 
the old, as well as the beginning of a new era, who is not 
only the harbinger, but also the founder of this kingdom, is 
the revelation of God himself, the revelation of life, and of 
the light and love of God, in history and in mankind, namely 
Jesus Christ. ‘That in him all the lines of past history con- 
centrate, and from him all the lines of future history proceed, 
who is also the end or aim of every individual soul; in 
whom each individual attains his destination, as does also 
the aggregate of mankiud, in order thus to become a member 
of this great kingdom of God, which is founded upon justice 
and grace, the most profound and reliable foundation. What 
a new view did this open over the entire field of history, over 
the guidance of the human race, as well as the providential 
leadings of each individual soul; whilst it combined the 
greatest as well as tlie most trivial events, the whole and its 
individual parts, into a wonderful unity.* Not the greatest 
philosopher, not even the most comprehensive and towering 
intellect, had ever possessed the least conception of these 
things, much less had known, understood and uttered them ; 


*The first outlines of this new Christian view of the world, Paul 
sketched in his discourse efore the Areopagus at Athens, Acts 17: 11- 
31, and then he gave an «nlarged delineation in the first eleven chapters 
of his Epistle to the Roimaus, 
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or had been able to bring them to the knowledge of the people 
in general, or to make them a subject of popular interest, a 
power in the minds and life of the populace. Jn short, 
Christianity made its appearance as a new (world-aspect, or) 
system of views concerning the religious character and rela- 
tions of men and things in the world. 

To us all these ideas are now familiar. What was formerly 
new, surprising and unheard of, now belongs to the elementary’ 
propositions of the Christian system. ~Dhese ideas have lost 
nothing of their greatness, they are the same now as formerly, 
equally true, equally sublime, equally calculated to illuminate 
and warm the soul; only we have lost our lively feeling of 
their greatness, their sublimity and beauty; we are accus- 
tomed to them, they have become too familiar to us. This is 
the fate of all great truths. 

It was natural that these new views, inculcated by Chris- 
tianity, should not immediately gain general currency. They 
had first to conquer an obstinate resistance, before they could 
achieve the victory. It is true, there was no connected or 
unique system of views arrayed against Christianity. The 
world of ancient ideas had fallen to pieces. The process of 
decomposition had commenced long before, as early as the 
rise of philosophy, about six centuries before the birth of 
Christ. For philosophers had been elaborating these ancient 
religious traditions, and by the intrinsic energy of their 
minds, had exploded the influence of the ideas foreign to 
their system. It was, indeed, the design of the ancient phi- 
losophy to supply the place of religion. It was not only a 
speculative theory, it also possessed a practical character and 
tendency. The great statesmen of those times, passed 
through its school, to prepare themselves for their practical 
duties. It discussed ethical and political problems, as well 
as the natural sciences. But philosophy did not become a 
power among the masses. It always remained something 
aristocratic, and was confined to a narrow circle. It was 
unable to take the place of religion. Philosophy itself, was, 
moreover, divided into the most opposite tendencies, and the 
chief result of her investigations was the reign of scepticism 
in regard to all truth, the unsettling of all conviction and 
certitude. 

And yet mankind are unable to dispense with certainty. 
Hence various forms of esoteric doctrines were associated 
with philosophy, artd the more secret they were, the more 
readily were they accepted. Allegorical explanations were 
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given of the ancient religion and its mythology, transforming 
them into symbols of wisdom and ethics. An entire world of 
eontemplations and views had been accumulated as the result 
of the previous development; but it was a world of ruins. 
Distinguished individuals collected these fragments of former 
times, and sought to construct them into a new edifice. A 
large amount of intellectual labor was expended in the effort 
to restore the views and principles of Paganism. The New 
Platonic system of Alexandria, constituted this attempt. 
Imagination and profundity of thought combined their ener- 
gies, in order to restore an edifice, that should far excel 
Christianity in richness of thought, and by its philosophical 
profundity, subdue the jejune doctrines of the ‘“Barba- 
rians.”’ ‘True, it proved to be a wonderful commixture. All 
religions and nations had to make their contribution to it. 
But it was, nevertheless, a magnificent attempt of the most 
distinguished, and not of ignoble minds; whilst the general 
refinement and cultivation, which were most intimatelyinter- 
woven with the Pagan habits of thought, contributed to their 
support. And yet the attempt had to fail. The Christian 
system of views triumphed over the Pagan, and has since 
that period, controlled the civilization of the world. 

The vanquished Jewish and Pagan intellects did indeed 
avenge themselves, by seeking to give currency to their forms 
of errer, within the pale of the Church, and on the territory 
of Christianity. Most of all did they assail the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, and labor to pervert it in favor either 
of Jewish or Pagan views. But even this opposition within 
the Church, to the full truth of the Christian system, was 
vanquished, whilst the Christian view of the world, of its re- 
ligious character and relations, was elevated to exclusive 
control. 

The middle ages formed the era of this exclusive dominion. 
As the external Christian world was united under the vice- 
gerent of Christ (the pope) and the Germanic emperor, those 
two greatest powers of the earth, the sun and the moon, 
which bestowed their light on all living beings, so the world 
of intellect constituted a compact unity. The spirit of Pa- 
ganism did, indeed, again manifest its power in practical 
life; but it was still compelled to bow before the authority of 
the Church, and to the Church’s views and management of 
all the affairs of life. The middle ages are the era of the 
dominion of one unique view of the world. In this consists 
its grandeur and attractiveness. This unique view of men 
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and things, (from the Christian stand-point) we behold in the 
distinguished poems, and the successful specimens of the fine 
arts, to which that period gave birth. Such a state of things 
has never existed since. Reason was subservient to faith, 
and philosophy to theology. Thus, in the Summa, the great 
theological production of Thomas Aquinas, the most illus- 
trious teacher of the middle ages, the Pagans, Aristotle and 
Plato, appear as witnesses of Christian truth. In the great 
Cathedrals, those appropriate representatives of that period, 
every thing, however foreign in its nature, even the world of 
monsters and demons, had to be tributary to this great unique 
structure. And all this was done to glorify the Church, that 
greatest power upon earth, which preserves in harmony the 
order of human society. 

Such were the middle ages, the era of the most illustrious 
dominion of (external) Christianity over the world, and of 
Christian forms of thought over the spirit of the world. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of Paganism, though held in subjec- 
tion, was not really conquered. Soon it reappeared so much 
the more powerful and undisguised. 

It was the revival of the ancient world in classical studies, 
which were pursued with such passionate ardor in Italy about 
the close of the Middle Ages, which also waked up the spirit 
of Paganism, gave it a home in Rome and on the papal 
chair, and threatened to deluge the earth with a new Pagan- 
ism ; if the Reformation had not averted the danger from the | 
Christian world. ‘This is one of the most important, though 
least known or acknowledged merits of the German Refor- 
mation, in behalf of the Western Church at large. 

We are accustomed to view the era of Classical Studies in 
Italy, only in the splendor of superior illumination. But ona 
closer examination, it assumes, in many respects, a very dif- 
ferent appearance. It is undeniable, that in the Medicean 
age, the arts and sciences did flourish in Italy, in a higher 
degree than they ever have done, either before or since that 
period, and they adorned the walks of life with a rare degree 
of refinement and culture. But all this was destitute of a 
proper moral basis. The study of the classics had produced 
an unheard of degree of levity and immorality of life and 
conduct. It is true, Count Picus, of Mirandola, forms an 
illustrious exception. ,His dictum, “Philosophy seeks the 
truth, theology finds it, religion possesses it,” is virtually 
the history of his life. But he is a solitary instance. The 
most distinguished representatives of the classical studies, re- 
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proach each other with crimes too filthy to be named. Pog- 
gius wrote jests (facetiv) which though, almost unexampled 
in vulgarity and obsceneness, in thirty years passed through 
twenty editions. At the court of the Medici, the spirit of 
Paganism reigned under the guise of refinement and_scien- 
tific enterprise. The Platonic Academy at Florence adopted 
Platonism in the place of Christianity. Savonarola inveigh- 
ed with the most ardent zeal against the Pagan immorality 
and heathenish infidelity, which characterized even the higher 
prelates of the Church. One asks the other (says he) “What 
think you of our Christian faith? How do you regard it?” 
To which the other replies, ‘Well, you appear to me to bea 
real simpleton: our faith is a mere dream, something to be 
believed by susceptible women and monks.” At the court of 
Rome a high degree of taste, and love for the fine arts was 
prevalent; but little theology or Christianty. The head of 
the Christian world was reported to have uttered this declar- 
ation: “It is sufficiently known to all, how much we have 
profited by the fable concerning Christ!” and again, “That it 
is more comfortable, not to believe the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul.” In short, such was the condition of 
things, that it was deemed necessary by the Lateran Council 
in 1513, to reiterate the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, with renewed emphasis, in the name of the Church.* 
It was a blessing for the whole Church, that in opposition 
to this cultivated Paganism of Italy, in the German Refor- 
mation earnestness of conscience and sincerity of Christian 
faith, lifted up their voice with such emphasis in Luther, and 
that classic culture formed an alliance with Christianity in 
Melanchthon. This fact exerted an influence on Italy, and 
animated the opposition to the Church with a religious and 
moral spirit. The Reformation has driven back the negative 
spirit (of infidelity) to a great distance, and compelled it to 


*Compare K. von Raumer’s History of Pedagogics I, 2nd Edit. 
1864, p. 37 to 65, and the Magazine for,Protestantism and the Church, 
1855, vol. 30: “Die Humanisten und das Evangelium.” Also Hunces- 
hagen’s German Protestantism, 1847, p. 56; and Gieseler’s Church 
Histury, II, p. 4, 408, &c. The declaration of Picus of Mirandola: Phi- 
losophia querit, theologia invenit, religio possidet veritatem—Poggius 
reproaches Philelbus with crimes, “que etiam prostitute et meretricarn 
verenter verbis proferre.—Puerorum et adolescentium amores nefandos 
sectaris.” Of his own Facetiz, he says to Valla: Quid mirum facetias 
meas non placere homini inhumano, vasto, stupido, agresti, dementt, 
barbaro, rusticano? Ae ab reliquis aliquanto quam tu doctioribus 
probantur, leguntur, et in oribus et manibus habentur.” 
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occupy positive grounds. More than three centuries were re- 
quired to reach the position which it once occupied, enriched 
indeed by the results of that development, through which it 
had in the mean time passed. Lomi 

Let us now contemplate this movement of the negative (in- 
fidel) spirit, from the more positive position to which it had 
been driven back, till to the acknowledged negations of 
modern Paganism. 

The first phenomenon that meets us, that with which this 
movement begins, is Socinzanism. 

About the time of the Reformation, a succession of restless 
spirits made their appearance, who controverted the doctrine 
of the Trinity, taught by the Church. This Anti-trinitarian 
movement found its clearest, most connected and influential 
expression in Faustus Socinus, an Italian. In 1574, he re- 
linquished his respectable and comfortable position at the 
Medicean Court of Florence, and bent his course toward 
Germany and Poland, where he beeanie the leader of the so 
called Unitarians, who established a Socinian Church in Po- 
land and Transylvania, whence they extended their influence 
farther West. 

Socinianism does not deny the truth of revelation, or of 
the supernatural world; it holds fast the authority of the 
Scriptures, but makes its own subjective mode of thinking the 
standard of all religious truth. According to this system, 
the essence of Christianity consists in the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. For this purpose Christ appeared 
on earth, and for this, also, he arose from the dead. But 
Christ, says the Socinian, is not possessed of a divine nature. 
Of this doctrine the Scriptures know nothing. It is easier, 
says Wollzogen, the Socinian, that man should be a jackass, 
than that God should be a man. Nevertheless, Christ is not 
an ordinary man. He is the son of the Virgin, is perfectly 
holy, just and like unto God, and, therefore, has been exalted to 
be the ruler of the world, and to receive divine worship. The 
essential features of his character are, therefore, his prophetic 
and regal offices, whilst his sacerdotal office was expunged, 
and his death regarded merely as a confirmation of his doc- 
trine, and not as an atonement for sin. 

Socinianism is a commixture of supranatural elements with 
rationalistic forms of thinking. 

The Deists of England, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
went one step farther in the path of negation. They aimed 
at supplanting positive Christianity, and placing the so-called 
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natural religion in its stead. The commencement was made 
by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, who died in 1648. Many 
others, such as Toland, Tindal, Wollaston and Bolingbroke 
followed in his footsteps. The immediate source whence this 
system of views proceeded, was not a frivolous, but rather a 
serious, moral spirit. Its design was to trace back Christianity 
to the universal, religious and moral fundamental principles of 
life. The doctrine of the Divine existence, the duty of wor- 
shiping Him, virtue and piety as the true worship, the duty 
of repenting of and forsaking our sins, and faith in the di- 
vine retribution, partly in this world, and partly in that which 
is to come—these five propositions are, according to Herbert, 
the grand pillars of the pure religion. Whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil. 

When Herbert had finished his work “On the Truth, and 
the difference between it and Revelation,” 1624, he was filled 
with doubts, whether its publication would conduce to the 
glory of God. He cast himself on his knees, and besought 
God to enlighten him on this subject. ‘Grant (such was his 
prayer) me a sign’from heaven: or if not, I will suppress my 
book.” ‘Scarce had I uttered these words (he says) when a 
loud, and at the same time, soft report, came from heaven, 
unlike any earthly sound. ‘This encouraged me in such a 
degree, and afforded me so much satisfaction, that I regarded 
my prayer as answered.” Wonderful reasoning! In attes- 
tation of a book, which denies all immediate revelation, we 
are asked to believe that God did perform an immediate mir- 
acle. ‘That God revealed himself in Christ, we are not to 
believe; yet we are to believe that he did reveal himself to 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury! 

But men soon proceeded a step further, and pronounced 
the entire revelation of the Scriptures a selfish invention of 
the priesthood, and abused the moral character of the Bibli- 
cal personages. What a great excitement these attacks pro- 
duced, is evinced by the refutations published. Against 
Tindal’s work alone, entitled “Christianity as old as Crea- 
tion,’ upwards of a hundred replies issued from the press. 
But soon other religious movements in England, especially 
the rise of Methodism, cast these Deistic efforts into the 
back-ground. Here we have a denial of revelation; but it 
still leaves God, virtue and immortality untouched. 

The Naturalistic or Deistic tendency, assumed an entirely 
different form in France. Here it became frivolous, immoral 
and Atheistic. On the soil of a Hudemonistic Kpicureanism, 
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a system of free-thinking grew up, which was represented by 
a large number of influential authors, and contributed its aid 
in preparing men for the Revolution. Housseaw still pos- 
sessed some religious feeling, advocated the belief in the exis- 
tence of God, and repeatedly acknowleged the sublimity of 
the Christian religion, of the Holy Bible, and of Jesus 
Christ. But he undermined the belief of the historical as- 
pects of Christianity, by his fanciful idea of a certain state of 
nature, from which alone he expected a remedy for the evils of 
human society: a state, however, which never did, and never 
possibly, can exist. Voltaire, whose wit controlled the age 
in which he lived, and to whom Frederick the Great address- 
ed these words, “There is but one God, and only one Vol- 
taire,” abused Christianity and the Church by his satire, and 
cherished a hatred against Christ. His oft repeated motto 
was, ‘‘écrasez l’infame,” (crush the wretch) and he even ven- 
tured to predict, that within ten years, the Saviour would be 
expelled from the throne of his dominion over the minds of 
men. The French Encyclopedia of Diderot and d’ Alambert, 
which exerted an uncommon influence, was based upon a 
gross system of sensuality, defending a vulgar theory of Eu- 
demonism.* And around the German Baron Holback, there 
was collected a circle of gourmands, from which proceeded, 
among other publications, the notorious work, entitled Sys- 
téme de la Nature, in 2 vols., 1770, denying the existence of 
any thing but matter. ‘-Man consists exclusively of matter, 
thought and will are modifications of the brain; the belief of 
a God, as well as the assumption of the existence of a spirit- 
ual substance in man, rests on a reduplication of matter, on 
a false distinction between matter and mind; freedom in 
man is as impossible as his immortality; self-love is the only 
principle of action, and human society is based on a system 
of reciprocal interests.” 

Lower than this the negative tendency (the infidel spirit) 
could not descend. It started with the denial of the divinity 
of Christ, and had arrived at the denial of mental existence 
altogether. The moving influence in these last positions, was 
not intellectual conviction, but the power of the feelings. 
This was the ground of their thoughts. 

The same series of changes was passed through in Ger- 
many; but it was effected in a more gradual and radical 


_ * Eudemonism is that system, which places the foundation of virtue. 
in the production of happiness, from évdacuorta, happiness.—Trans 
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manner, which rendered it the more dangerous. Here there 
was much more seriousness of character than in France: and 
therefore the friends of revealed truth, made a much more 
energetic opposition. 

It is true, Rector Reimarus, of Hamburg, through the me- 
dium of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, edited by Lessing, 
transplanted the English system of Deism, in all its point 
and bitterness, to the soil of Germany. His assaults were 
directed not only against the Bible and the moral character 
of Biblical personages; but also against the character of Je- 
sus himself. The plan of Jesus was, in his view, purely a 
political one, and his exclamation, “My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me,” expressed his despairing lamentation 
over its failure. But his disciples, even in the twelfth hour, 
transformed his political plan into a religious one, and made 
a religious Messiah out of Jesus.*—This diet, however, 
proved too strong. These attacks called forth a universal 
protest. French infidelity had, indeed, become domesticated 
at the Court of Frederick the II, and had infected the higher 
ranks of society. But it was confined to these. Throughout 
the land in general, there still prevailed too much of the an- 
cient, stable sense of honor. The spirit of the times favored 
rather the efforts of illumination, than the direct denial of Chris- 
tianity. The clumsy forms of mathematical demonstration, 
by which the Wolfian philosophy had intended to sustain, and 
soon after to perfect Christianity, were exchanged for the 
lighter reasonings of the popular philosophy; and the doc- 
trines of the Church were reduced to religious generalities of 
reason. Men called for religion and morality; bat not for 
mysteries. Only that which is clear can be true, and that 
only is clear which lies on the surface, and not in the depths 
of things. This was the prevailing principle of those times. 
Mendelsohn proved the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. On this basis men erected the structure of their 
faith. Theology forme: an alliance with this spirit of the 
times, and proclaimed the harmony of reason and revelation. 

But Kant subverted this doctrinal edifice, by proving in 
his “Critick of pure Reason,” that all our thoughts are 
merely subjective; and, therefore, that we can know nothing 
with objective certainty, of God and super-sensual things in 
general, and cannot prove the existence of God, &c., philo- 


* Strauss regarded it as seasonable to revive the memory of Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus, and his vindication of the reasonable (rationalistic) 
worshippers of God. 1862. 
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sophically. Nothing more is attainable than a moral cer- 
tainty, derived from conscience and its postulates. God, 
immortality and retribution are demanded by conscience: and 
on this basis he erects his moral world. Obedience to the 
moral law, is the absolute duty of every man. ‘The categor- 
tical imperative, “You ought,”’ is to wield the sceptre. This 
is the morality of man. ‘True, as Schiller rejoins, “this is a 
system of morals for servants, and not for free children of 
the family.”* Yet all religion is valuable, only as far as it 
subserves this moral law. Heligion is only a handle, or guide 
of morality, the Christian religion is the best, and Christ as 
the Church represents him, is the ideal of morality. How 
far the Jesus of history realized this ideal, we are unable to 
decide. Yet it can scarcely be supposed that he was identical 
with it. But it is our duty to adopt, as our model, not the 
historical Jesus, but the zdeal one, that is the idea of ethical 
perfection. This we should seek to realize in life. 

Out of these elements Rationalism grew up, which reduces 
Christianity to the measure of the dictates of common sense. 
It has in it something honorable; but in a high degree con- 
tracted, and, if I may be allowed the expression, something 
vulgar. Rationalism affirms the existence of God; but a 
God who is detached from the world, and merely looks on, to 
see how the world, after he had once organized it, moves for- 
ward according to its laws. There is no such thing as a mir- 
acle, a prophecy or an immediate revelation, nor can there 
be. God cannot interfere immediately with the course of 
nature. Christianity itself is no revelation, in the proper 
sense of the word; Jesus Christ has nothing miraculous 
about him; but merely was the wisest and most virtuous man 
that ever lived, and by his doctrines, which he sealed with 
his death, was the benefactor of the human race. Whatever 


* Schiller in his Dissertation on Amenity and Dignity, first published 
in his New Thalia, 1793, remarks in opposition to Kant: “He became 
the Draco of his time, because he thoughtit not yet worthy or susceptible of 
a Solon, From the sunctuary of the pure reason, he educed the strange 
and yet at the same time, the well-known moral law, presented it in all 
its sanctity before the desecrated century, and cared but little whether 
there are some eyes which are dazzled by its splendor. But of what 
had the children of the house been guilty, that he should provide onl 
for the servants?” See His Works, Ed. 1847, 11 vol., p. 354, Garitess 
my Doctrine of the Free Will, on this Contrast of moral principles be- 
tween Kant and Schiller, 1863, p. 847, &e. 

}"Philisierha fies,” resembling the Philistines, as students in the Ger- 
man Universities are Wont to term the laboring populace, who are not 
connected with their institutions. ; ; 
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of a supernatural character, the Socinians yet attributed to 
Jesus, Rationalism expunged, and reduced everything to 
morality. Still, they do not deny the existence of a personal 
God, of moral freedom, and of the immortality of the soul. 

But Pantheism, which necessarily succeeds the period of 
Rationalism, also blots out these three fundamental truths of 
the religious and moral consciousness. Men could not stop 
with the acknowledgement of a God, who was detached from 
the world, and moved it only from without. 


What were a God, who only from without 
The world affects, and lets it run its course? 
He from within should move the massive ball, 
Nature in him and he in nature dwell, 

And all that in him is, and lives and moves, 
Ne’er want his influence nor his spirit miss.’’* 


God is himself the cosmic life, the universal reason, inher- 
ing in the objects in the world, and is not essentially distinct 
from the world itself. God and the world are only two ex- 
pressions for the same things, for the two sides of the same 
world, its inside and its outside. ‘This view is, indeed ne- 
cessarily destructive of all religion. For we can have no 
personal relation to this God, because he is not a person him- 
self, and has no personal relation to us. There may be a 
kind of religious frame of mind, in which the individual is 
absorbed in the whole; but there can be no faith, no love, no 
prayer to this God. This view also subverts the very foun- 
dations of morality. For there can be no free-will. All 
things oceur by virtue of an internal necessity, from the em- 
braces of which no man can extricate himself. Men indeed 
believe themselves free; they believe they move themselves, 
but they are moved. ‘The more sagacious a man is, the more 
clearly does he perceive, that all our actions are controlled 
by circumstances. Accordingly, there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility, there is no retribution, no life after death, but 
merely an absorption of the life of the individual in the uni- 
versal life. 

These ideas Spinoza had expressed in their proper connec- 
tion. In the present century they have been agitated anew 
in the discussions of philosophy. They were somewhat mod- 
ified by Hegel; but their fundamental features are the same. 
Their consequences for religion and theology, were deduced 


* Goethe: Proverbsin Rhyme. His Works, vol. III, p. 3, &e. 
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by David Strauss. The denial of the supernatural is con- 
sistently maintained throughout the whole of his so-called 
doctrinal system. ‘he belief of a world to come, is the 
only, but also the last enemy, whom speculative criticism has 
yet to combat, and if possible, to vanquish in all minds’”— 
thus he closes. But he has since exhibited much greater bit- 
terness (against the distinctive features of Christianity). 

Materialism succeeded to the place of Pantheism. The 
transition is exemplified in Feuerbach. ‘God was my first, 
reason my second, and man my third and last idea.” In 
these laconic and characteristic terms, Feuerbach himself de- 
scribes the downward course of his philosophical speculations. 
He refers to man in his empirical, sensuous reality.* Philo- 
sophy in his view, is the science or knowledge of this sensu- 
ous man, and is equivalent to anthropology. All religion is 
self-deception. ‘The idea of God is only the idea of man, to 
which man gives objectivity (that is which he imagines to be 
real). He conceives of himself when he conceives of God. 
“Man created God in his own image.’’ The senses of man 
are his most important part; they alone are reality and 
truth. On these propositions Materialism is based, and its 
advocates regard themselves able to vindicate it by these 
facts. There is no such thing as a spirit, no soul; all is only 
the activity of matter. This is the amount of Materialistic 
wisdom. 

The prevailing habit of thought of the present generation, 
is the product of all these different elements, which have suc- 
cessively appeared on the theatre of history, have been 
elaborated in the minds of the present generation, and left 
their traces behind. Sometimes the one element is promi- 
nent and sometimes the other. But however diversified the 
prevailing way of thinking is, there is something uniform in 
it, and it has a common principle. But in what does this 
consist ? Gudzot designates it as the denial of the super- 
natural.f And undoubtedly the question concerning the 
supernatural, is the question of the present age. It may be 
said, that which is common to this mode of thinking, is, that 
it regards the cosmos (the world, or earth) as its principle. 
But the world has two sides, the material and spiritual. 


* That is, to man as deriving bis knowledge from experience, and the 
employment of the senses.— 7rans. 

+ Guizot L'Eglise et la Société Chretiennes en, 1861, p. 13. Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus, composed for the people of Germany, 1864, p. 9 of dedica- 
tion. 
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Hence spirit is on some occasions made more prominent, and 
on others, matter. At one time the tendency manifested is 
chiefly idealistic, and at others materialistic; sometimes it is 
more noble, and at others, common. But the cosmos is 
always the principle, as is constantly becoming more evident 
in the progress of historical development. Deism did not 
deny the existence of God; but assigned him a state of in- 
active repose. Pantheism confounded him with the world 
itself, whilst Materialism totally denies his existence. And 
that which is offered as a substitute for God, is the world, the 
spirit of the world, the life of the world, the matter of the 
world. 

It is in this, that the contrast consists, between the above 
systems and our views of the world and all things in it, when 
contemplated from the stand-point of Christianity. In the 
view of the Christian, God is the principle, or first source of 
all things, the author of the world, of man, of his spirit and 
of the material universe. The Christian view of the world 
is decidedly theistic. Hence the question naturally presents 
itself, whether God or the world ought to be the principle, 
and the centre of all things, and, therefore, also of our 
thoughts.. In this lies the eminently practical importance of 
this antithesis. It decides the entire tendency of our 
thoughts. But the ground and controlling motive of the 
different modes of thinking, is not so much a different philo- 
sophy, (different views,) as a different state of the feelings. 
It is the disposition and the inclination of the mind and 
heart, which ultimately decide the tendency of our thoughts. 
For the tendencies of life are both different and opposite, 
when on the one hand we regard the world as that, which 
satisfies the longings of the mind, or on the other, find our 
happiness in a living, personal God. 


Supplementary Declarations of Infidel Writers, portraying 
more fully the present hostile views of the enemies of 
Christianity. 

Formerly Strauss could claim, that his views of religion 
and of the world were Christian. Compare his “Two peacea- 
ble Leaves,’ &c., 1839, where he remarks: ‘‘We find our 
present views of the world and its religious relations, more 
‘Christian than those of primitive Christianity itself.”’* His 
@issertation on the question, “What is temporary, and what 


*See p. 124, 127, 130, and elsewhere. 
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permanent, in Christianity ?” closes thus: ‘Let there there- 
fore be no apprehension of our losing Christ, because we feel 
constrained to reject much of what has hitherto been termed 
Christianity. If Christ remains to us, and remains as the 
object of highest religious interest, that we know or can con- 
ceive of, as the being, without whose presence in our minds, 
no complete piety is possible: certainly we retain in him the 
essence of Christianity.” But at a later day he assumed & 
position of more decided opposition, especially to historical 
Christianity. In his “Life and Character of Marklin,” in 
1851, he represents the naturalist Feuerbach as the man who 
first gave the finishing touch to what he and others had discov- 
ered, and in that work maintains, that a rupture with Christi- 
anity was inevitably demanded by fidelity to the truth. The 
preface to the third volume of his “Ulrich von Hutten,” is 
replete with acerbity of spirit. But on page XXIV, &c., his 
language is not only that of bitterness, but of absolute blas- 
phemy. ‘We, outside of the Church, (says he) can give the 
assurance, that no one of us ever has, or ever will, think of 
denying to the old chieftain, Schiller, (the poet’s father,) the 
paternity of his son, in favor of a higher power, or of at- 
tributing to his prescriptions, as regimental physician, the 
power of waking the dead; nor would we avail ourselves of 
the fact that till this day some mystery rests upon the burial 
of the poet, to sustain a conjecture that he had been transla- 
ted alive, soul and body, into the celestial regions.”’ In his 
“Life of Jesus, for the German people,’’* (1864) Strauss 
characterizes the modern (infidel) view of the world, which 
he represents, as one which makes man rest upon himself; 
and still later employs the following language, expressed in 
distinctive type: “Whoever would rid the Church of the 
priests, must first banish miracles out of religion.” Along 
with the utterances of this philosophico-theological represen- 
tative of the modern (infidel) views of things, the poetical 
confession of Prutz, entitled, The Cross of the Roses,} may 
be presented : 

“Plant not a cross upon my grave, 

Of wood, of iron, or of stone. 

My soul has evermore abhorr’d 

That bloodstained instrument of pain. 

That e’er a world so full of God, 

Replete throughout with ecstacy, 


*P. 9, also p. 14. + German Museum, 1862, p. 687. 
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Should for the symbol of it’s faith 
Select a gallows, groveling thought! 
Then, place no cross upon my head, 
But roses plant around my grave ; 
And be the rose the symbolum 

In which a new-born race believes !””* 


ame 


But the harshest and most acrimonious expressions of these 
views, have been uttered in reference to their application to 
the affairs of political life, by J. B. Schweitzer’s “Spirit of 
the times and of Christianity.” Amidst the diversified practi- 
eal activity of the author, at the head of different Societies; 
an activity interrupted only by an occasional external occur- 
rence,—his publication possesses double significance; whilst 
the rigid consistency with which the principles that he repre- 
sents are carried out, regardless of consequences, makes it a 
fair exponent of the views of his party. Their fundamental 
idea is the irreconcilableness of Christianity, or of any other 
positive religion, with the victorious progress of the spirit of 
the times. The work of Schweitzer, so far it relates to 
this subject, developes these views in the following manner. 
“How did religion originate? and by what is it sustained ? 
By a triple necessity, p. 15. By a metaphysical necessity, 
which in order to explain what is inexplicable, takes refuge 
in the supposition of a supernatural cause; by an ethical ne- 
cessity, which in order to explain the enigma of the existence 
of good and evil, demands an equalizing and retributive di- 
vine justice; and by the necessity of aid, for which, amid 
the sense of our weakness, we are disposed to recline on a 
stronger arm than ours. But in reference to each of 
these three points, religion is the offspring of weakness of 
understanding and will. Hence it is, that religion finds her 
home in the weaker sex, p. 315. For females are deficient 
in strength of intellect and will: and they are all inclined to 
superstition, from the queen to the dairy maid, p. 823. But 

*The translator feels constrained to say, that his heart at first re- 
volted from the task of rendering, these and the succeeding blasphemous 
utterances into another language. Yet on reflection, the same reasons 
which Jed to their insertion into the original, seemed to possess equal 
weight in regard to a translation. They exhibit the insane ravings of 
infidelity, and illustrate the fearful and disgusting extremes, to which 
the depraved heart of man may run, when unrestrained by divine grace. 
Taken together, they also prove a degree of malignity and bloodthirsti- 
ness in the infidels of Europe, which the American public would be slow 
to believe, unless presented in the language of the writers themselves.— 

+ Leipsic, Otto Wigand, 1861. 
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faith in religion is as much superstition, as is fortune-telling 
by the cast of a card, p. 316. At present Christianity is in 
a course of inevitable disintegration. Science and civilization 
are gradually dissolving Christianity, and all other religious 
revelations, ps. 78, $4. And the modern (infidel) spirit of 
the times is irreconcilable with them. What is the principle 
of this modern spirit of the times? The democratic, the 
cosmopolitan principle, p. 99. The opposite of this is con- 
servatism. But religion, Christianity, the Church, are emi- 
nently conservative powers. Hence the (infidel) spirit of the 
times and Christianity, are opposing elements, not merely as 
two opinions, or views, but as two principles, p. 105. They 
are irreconcilable, nor can any concessions be made. When 
the auspicious moment arrives for the subversion of that 
power, by which the good cause has been systematically sup- 
pressed; when the moment arrives, to make room for redu- 
cing to practice our political principles, by the introduction 
of appropriate external organizations; then must every ob- 
stacle be cut down, on the right hand and on the left, in an 
unrelenting and merciless manner; then must we move for- 
ward with an unyielding consistency, regardless whether our 
path leads through smiling vernal fields, or over ruins and 
lifeless bodies.’’ But when this new civilized government 
shall arise, what will supply the place of Christianity in it? 
A new religion? The same progress of civilization, which 
has commenced the dissolution of Christianity as a revealed 
religion, renders impossible any other religious revelation, p. 
190. Accordingly, it is not religion, but the eriminal code, 
which will be the true and actual palladium of public securi- 
ty, as well as of repose and order to the citizens, p. 225. 
Then will an age of toleration and humanity dawn upon the 
world, p. 266. Aud it will be an especial advantage, that 
then there will be no theology and no theologians; and that 
the intellect, thus released from those studies, can be applied 
in a productive manner to national and agricultural pursuits, 
p- 267. How much money will be saved, when we shall no 
longer have to provide for churches, ministers, &c. Then, if 
any one still desires to have a religion, he may pay for it, 
out of his own purse,” p. 270. Such is the programme of 
the infidel spirit of the times! So clearly antagonistic are 
the views and plans of both parties; although they are not 
always entertained, or expressed, with equal severity or dis- 
tinctness. 
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ARTICLE II. 


SARTORIUS’ HOLY LOVE—OF GOD. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN. 


By Rev. G. A. Wenzet, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gop is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwel- 
leth in God, and God in him; every one that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God; he that loveth not, know- 
eth not God, for God is love, John 4: T—16; comp. also 
John 14: 20—24, and 15: 9—12. 

What theological text books are accustomed to set forth, 
after many preliminaries, with abstract and often only nega- 
tive minuteness concerning the nature and attributes of God, 
is compressed in the sublime declaration of the Apostle, 
God is love, in one living, comprehensive and generative 
idea, from which every one who knows and has experienced 
anything of the life of love,—and who is there, that has not ? 
—may derive a living knowledge of God, and discover not 
only that he is, but also what he is, 1 John 4: 7. It does not 
become evangelical theology to begin with self-made defini- 
tions, but to set out with an idea concerning God, obtained 
from the Holy Scriptures, and that not derived from one of 
the Prophets of the Old Covenant, but from the Apostle and 
great Prophet of the New Testament, who was the bosom 
disciple of Him, who is in the bosom of the Father, the only 
begotten Son, who declared to us concerning the Father what 
eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard. John 1: 18. God 
is love. This apothegm of the Holy Spirit, in which is com- 
prehended the whole of theology, proceeds out of the very 
depths of the God-head. It is an axiom laid down by God 
himself, laid down already in the first article of the Creed, 
(God the Father, God is love,) beyond which we cannot go, 
but from which we set out; it being the source of our know- 
ledge, as it is the source of all being and life. For as God 
is God only in that He is love, so also do all creatures only 
exist through his love. But how shall we learn toknow God 
through his word, which testifies that he is love, if we have 
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not first learned to know what love is? And what will im- 
part this knowledge to us ? Not words, not definitions, but 
only the possession of love itself, by which we are members of 
the divine family. Every one that loveth is born of God and 


knoweth God; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, because ~ 


he has no fellowship with Him. He who loves, knows what 
love is, knows, that it is not J, not selfishness, not egotism, but 
a devoting and drawing forward of the I to the Thou (dual- 
ism) of the subject to the object, which is a cognate personal- 
ity. It is true, the pleasure we take in, and the desire we 
cherish after, a material object is, in the most enlarged and 
common acceptation of the word, also denominated love, as, 
for instance, when we speak of the love of money. But 
since there is here on the one side only a person, and on the 
other only a thing, which neither feels nor reciprocates love, 
the relation is one-sided, unequal and heterogeneous, by which 
the unpersonal object is brought under the influence of the 
personal subject in sucha way, that the latter finds in the for- 
mer food and aggrandizement for its selfishness, and only con- 
tinues and perishes in selfish uncharitableness without a recip- 
rocal communication between his personand possessionsand oth- 
erpersons. The fundamental presumption of loveis conscious- 
ness, personality; for as only persons can love, so also can, 
in the true sense of the word, only persons be loved, because 
only they can love in turn. In the higher, or divine sense 
of the word, love is a unity, or an agreement between differ- 
ent personalities, and this is precisely in the highest and 
most perfect sense the triune God, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost of love. Our old theologians clearly per- 
ceived, that the entire sum of the knowledge of God, is com- 
prehended in 1 John 4:16. Gerhard is his Loci Theol. loe. 
2, cap. 6, § 94, calls it a practical, ¢. e., an ethical living de- 
finition of God, and says, ‘The revealed God is correctly de- 
fined by the term love, because he does everything in and out 
of love. Qut of his love proceed all his works; the Holy 
Ghost, who eternally proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
is the essential love of both; since time began God has cre- 
ated all things out of love; out of love he sent his Son to 
accomplish the work of redemption; and out of love he gives 
his Holy Spivit, who awakens corresponding emotions in the 
hearts of believers. As, therefore, a practical definition of 
God is derived from love, so also does the practical knowledge 
of him consist in love. It will profit us nothing to dispute 
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ingeniously about God, as long as we do not love that highest 
good, that essential love.” 

God is love; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, or is a 
stranger to true religion, which is the same as true love. 
Generally speaking, there can be no true love without knowl- 
edge, as there can be no knowledge without true love, be- 
cause agreement between the subject and object is wanting. 
The spirit of truth is also the spirit of love, as the bond of 
union between distinct parts. Whatever of truth there is 
contained in the imperfect proofs concerning the being of 
God, derived from the necessity of a first cause of the world 
and its arrangement and laws, goes back to the self-attesta- 
tion of that love which existed before creation, which is not 
so much to be demonstrated by our wisdom, as it rather de- 
monstrates, itself around, in, and upon us, and manifesting its 
eternal power and God-head through the works of creation, 
Rom. 1: 19, 20. It is not the mass of these distinct exis- 
tences, not this collective body of material objects from which 
we learn to know God, if we contemplate them atomically, 
t. e. without love; for he is neither the one nor the other of 
these things (Polytheism,) nor the sum of them (Pantheism,) 
nor the mere matter of them out of Olim’s workshop. But 
that transcendent spiritual bond, which extends over and 
around every creature, drawing the one to the other, uniting 
allinto one harmonious whole, that which with its all-creating, 
all-controling power, pervading, embracing, sustaining, gov- 
erning and morally regulating the whole world, that is God, — 
that is love. That love upon which all eyes wait is omni- 
present, omniscient or all-remembering—for whatever it 
should forget would be lost (Isa. 49 : 15)—it embraces all its 
children, even when they sleep; yea, even when in hardness 
of heart they refuse to acknowledge it, it does still not for- 
sake them, but moved with compassion, manifests itself to 
them anew in the work of redemption, Heb. 1: 1-8. But 
the sleeping and hard-hearted do not acknowledge it. The 
egotist, only bound up in himself, does not know its bond of 
union. Itis either too obscure for his limited mental powers, 
or too delicate for his depravity; even as far as human rela- 
tions are concerned, he regards it as foolishness, for the 
natural man (which is the egotist) receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, 1 Cor. 2: 14; for which reason fools and 
such as are slow of heart say, there is no God, Psalm 14: 1. 
Lovelessness is godlessness, and as wise as this may be in 
worldly things, and where personal interests are concerned, 
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it is nevertheless blind and deaf and dumb in regard to that 
which, transcending the narrow line of its selfishness, is for 
the salvation of the individual no less than for that of man- 
kind in general, and leads him into darkness and destruction. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God, because he knows not 
love, because he is a stranger as to love, so also to God. 
Love is known only to him whose self-conscious soul is affect- 
ed, moved by it and imbued with it. Without it the selfish 
knows only an external divine power, superior and opposed 
to himself, to whom he either unwillingly and servilely submits 
or lives in careless forgetfulness of him. Only when love per- 
vades his soul, softens his heart and bends his will, he knows 
and feels a spiritual, a divine, power which affects his in- 
nermost self, gently overcomes it, purifies and strips it of 
selfishness, by freeing the soul from its own confinement and 
bringing it into a communion of membership with that spirit, 
through whom and in whom all things are, Rom. 11: 36. 
Every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. 1 
John 4:7. Only through perfect love, (which is at the same 
time also perfect religion) will that knowledge, which is in 
part, cease and become perfect, so that we will know even as 
we are known by divine love 1 Cor. 13 : 8-12. 

God is love. If this practical definition of God has been 
overshadowed by all kinds of unpractical definitions and de- 
scriptions of the idea, nature and attributes of God, then we 
are already here met by that prejudicial separation between 
the theoretical and practical, the metaphysical and ethical, 
which alienates truth as much from life, as it alienates 
life from truth, which praises knowledge. and acts 
without knowledge. The practical, 7. e., the living idea con- 
cerning the living God, who is the fountain of fulness of all 
life, must certainly be, also, the most theoretically cofrect, 
and this so much the more, because the less he combines 
characteristics only externally, the more he produces all ful- 
ness from the wealth of his own essential being. All that 
may be said concerning God’s spiritual, infinite and eternal 
being, concerning his omnipotence, omniscience, wisdom, ho- 
liness, righteousness and truth, as well as concerning his 
blessedness and glory, is it not all included in the general 
idea of love? How little is expressed by saying God is a 
spirit, if by so saying we simply ascribe to him negatively 
his incorporeity and invisibility, or positively his intelligence 
and volition, without any qualitative determination. Love is 
spirit, light and life, conscious personal life, such as does not 
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subjectively sink into itself, but which also propagates, man- 
ifests and communicates itself objectively, animating all, and 
is animated by all. In it is the proper sub-objectivity, and, 
therefore, also in its fidelity, truth and veracity. Infinity 
and eternity are only negative abstractions, if not considered 
_ as animated by love, whose nature it is to have no limits; it 
never faileth, 1 Cor. 13: 8, but unlimited itself, it surrounds, 
comprehends and pervades all things. From what else could 
that love, which produces all that is finite, proceed, except 
from infinite love? And the love which makes and creates 
all, is it not omnipotent and omniscient? Is it not that cre- 
ative power which orders all things wonderfully, beautifully 
and in wisdom, and which produces and preserves all the 
connection, harmony and reciprocal love of the creatures? 
And holiness, what else is it, than that holy love, which wills 
only that which is holy and good, ¢. e. god-like, and which is 
only angry with that which is displeasing to God, with sin, 
because it is the destruction of men? And righteousness, 
what is it else than the regulation, the law of love and its 
execution? The attributes of the Divine essence, knowledge 
and will, whether considered separately or in juxtaposition, 
appear in but a poor light and too close a proportion to the 
confines of the human intellect, if they are not acknowledged 
to be one in that all-embracing love, which being as unre- 
strained as absolute in its control, is not so much an attribute 
belonging to God, as it is rather the essence that God is ;* 
for God is love; that love which is omnipotent, omniscient 
and holy is bis glory, his blessedness ; for without love there 
is no blessedness. 

God is love, not only as the Creator and Preserver of the 
world, not only in general through the world and in the 
world, not through anything beyond himself, not first since 
time began or per accidens, but according to his essence ab- 
solutely through himself, in himself, for himself, from eterni- 
ty. He is the infinitely perfect love in person, and that is 
more than one person; for love consists in the union of dis- 
tinct persons. The subject of love cannot be conceived 


* Tt will suffice here simply to remind the reader, how much our mod- 
ern dogmatists might learn from those of a more ancient date in refer- 
‘ence to the dogma concerning the attributes of God, especially as 
regards their relation to the divine essence. Melanchthon at their head, 
in his Loc. Theol. de Deo of the attributes, maintains, Sunt ipse essen- 
tia; comp. Gerhard Loci Theol. loc 3, de natura Det. 
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without its object, personal love not without its personal ob- 
ject, without which it would only be egotism or selfishness. 
Hence the Z postulates a Tow, the first a second person, the 
lover a beloved, without whom he could not love. To con- 
ceive God as the only J, solely as subject, would be absolute 
egotism, and, therefore, the opposite of love. Altogether a 
subject without an object is as inconceivable, as reflection 
without ideas, or fire without heat. Only through its object, 
only in destiny, wishing itself as the subject in self-conscious- 
ness from the object, does it, or its object, beeome personal 
and is in the union of the subjective and objective personali- 
ty personal love. Therefore, as certainly as God is personal 
love, and as certainly as love cannot be without an object, a 
beloved, so certainly, also, is he both, the lover and the be- 
loved, the Father and the Son (6 tits 0 ayannras, Matt. 3: 1T, 
17:5; John 3: 85, 5: 20, 17: 24; Eph. 1:4.). God.is 
Father; this expresses both his personality and his love, 
namely his communicating, his generative love, with which 
he begets, in and out of the perfect fulness of his essence, 
his adequate object of his eternal person, namely, the second, 
who is equi-eternal with him, and to whom he communicates 
his perfection. ‘The essence of all love is communication, 
(Lonum est communicatione esse) and, therefore, the essence 
of the most perfect love, which is God the Father, is commu- 
nication. Hence it follows by necessity, that the Father, 
with an infinite, eternal work of love, centres the entire 
sphere of his divine essence and glory into a second self-con- 
sciousness, a second person, which is the eternal Thou of the 
eternal I, and which, by reason of its having proceeded 
from the first person, namely, from the Father, and also by 
reason of its having what it has from him, is called the Son. 
Hence, as the most perfect participation must correspond to 
the most perfect communication—for every communion of 
love presupposes both, and is just as communicating as it is 
participating,—all things the Father hath, also belong to the 
Son, John 16: 15; who is, therefore, though not through 
himself, but through the Father, his essential equal, his word 
of hight, life and creative power, John 1 : 1-4, the image of 
his person, Col. 1: 15; Philip. 2: 6, and the brightness of 
his glory, Heb. 1: 8, whom he loved before the foundation of 
the world, John 17 : 24, and by and for whom all things 
were created, Col 1: 16s. Not asif the Son was or had a 
different being, by the side of the infinite Father; for then 
each would have that which is his for himself, then they 
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would not have all things in common, but would cloud, mutu- 
ally limited, dualistic contradistinction to each other, di- 
viding as it were, infinity between them, not almighty, but 
half-mighty, like two demi-gods. No! declares Christ, I and 
the Father are one, John 10: 30, 88; the son is not by the 
side of the Father as a second God, but in him, in his bosom, 
John 1 : 18, in the one eternal glory of his essence, sharing 
it equally (omoovsids) through the infinite unenvying love of 
God, John 17 : 24, which does not in spirit of selfishness 
keep back anything,* but gives all things into his hands, 
John 3: 35, without thereby losing or denying itself of any- 
thing. On the contrary, the more love gives, the more it 
has, the more blessed it is; itis only rich with its beloved, 
without it poor, yea, as useless as fire without light and heat. 
The Father would not be wholly love, if the Son were not 
equal to him as his essential image, if, whatever is his, did 
not also, without being doubted, belong to the Son, John 
17: 10, with only this important difference, that all 
the Son has, he has not of himself, but always of the 
Father, John 5: 19 ss.; for if he had it of himself, he would 
be a second Father, he would not be what he is through the 
love of the Father, and the original unity of their relation 
and with it the idea of one God would have to be abandoned 
and that of a duality of Gods adopted. Hence it is essen- 
tial to monotheism to maintain the eternal begetting of the 
only begotten Son of the Father, John 1: 18, or in other 
words, the communication of all the glory which continually 
proceeds from the eternal love of the Father to his only Son, 
without which the Son is neither God nor Son (Deus de Deo, 
lumen de lumine,) but an idol or a creature; nor would the 
Father be father in the essence of deity, but become so first 
in the world and through the temporal creatures, and even 
here not according to the literal meaning of a father, who 
has a homogeneous cognate son, but of one who has only he- 
terogencous children adopted. 

Now if God is both the subject and object of his love, both 
the lover and the beloved, Father and Son, because he is 
eternal perfect love, it follows most incontestably, that though 
they are clearly distinct, they are not separated, but on the 
contrary as essentially one, as they are personally united, 
and that not only through that love, by which the Son is in 
the bosom of the Father, but also through that reciprocal 


* Pater filium equalem habere aut noluit, ant non poturt; st noluit, 
inwidus est; si non potutt, infirmus est. Augustin. Epist. 238, 26. 
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love, with which the Father loves the Son as the Son loves 
the Father. The communion, the bond of unity of love ne- 
cessarily requires giving (amare) as well as receiving (amare) 
and a reciprocity (redamare) of both, or a mutual retarn of 
love. ‘his reciprocal, mutual love of the Father and the 
Son, proceeding from both, is not, on that account, divided 
in its operations, nor does it return again into each other, in- 
effectual and unproductive; nor jealously begrudge the love 
of the one to others, desiring to retain and enjoy it alone, 
without the participation, the uniting fellowship of a third. 
The perfection of love consists throughout, not in a duality, 
but in a trinity. Wherever it throws its bond around lovers 
or friends, it unites them to a third, to a common aim, a 
common product, to a mutually beloved, in whom love be- 
come triune (trinitas reducit dualitatem ad unitatem.) For 
love, which is God, first exhibits its perfection in desiring a 
participating communion as much as it desires to love, to be loved 
and to love again,and therefore not only the loverand the belov- 
ed, but also the one mutually loved. The more blessed and loving 
the Son isin the infinite love of the Father, and vice versa, so 
much the more is it the desire of both to communicate this perfect 
blessedness in equal perfection to a third personality of their 
common essence, 7. e., according to the testimony of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, to the Holy Ghost, in whom they are indis- 
solubly one, the Father and Son in the Spirit, who proceeds 
from both, as wel] as the Son and Spirit in the Father, from 
whom both proceed. This trinity is their perfect blessedness, 
holiness and glory, which would not be perfect without the 
Holy Ghost, and which his personality requires, because it is 
precisely upon this that the communion of love depends. If 
he were not a person, if he were only an unconscious being, a 
mysterious divine energy, he would be neither God nor Spirit, 
and the sacred Scriptures, in calling him such, would lie; for 
a spirit without personality, without consciousness, would be 
a spirit without spirit, would not have love and could not 
produce such fruits as are described in Gal. 5: 22. The 
Lord himself, in order to afford the clearest proof that he is 
a divine person, called him the Spirit of truth, who, proceed- 
ing from the Father, and being sent by the Son, shall guide 
into all truth, and who must, consequently, himself know it; 
so, also, does he call him the Comforter, who reminds, 
teaches, reproves men and glorifies the Father and Son in 
them, John 15: 17. According to this Paul, who was him- 
self enlightened by the Holy Spirit, testifies concerning him 
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that he searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God, t 
Cor. 2:10, that he sheds abroad the love of God in our 
hearts,Rom. 5: 4, that he divides the riches of the gifts of 
grace to every one severally as he will, 1 Cor. 12:11. And 
he, who is so perfect in knowledge, love and power, should 
not be a person? Heis, according to the idea and nature of 
absolute perfect divine love, the necessarily required third 
person, the bond of perfection, as confessed by the Church, 
Col. 5: 14, and that the person which reccives its divine es- 
sence, only in the way of participation, from the Father and 
the Son, but which does not actively communicate it to them, 
because the Father communicates it only to the Son and 
Spirit, but does not receive it from these, and the Son both 
receives it from the Father and communicates it to the Spirit. 
Since the life of all love consists in communieation, receiving 
and participation, and its vital activity, its life-process, as in 
producing, so also in being produced, (processio) therefore we 
have only these three hypostasi, or substances in its union, 
namely, the first as the principal, which only communicates or 
produces, (generat, spirat) the second, which is produced and 
receives, but which also communicates or unites in producing, 
(generatur, spirat) and the third, which only receives and 
participates or is produced (spirater s. procedit.) Uence it 
can not be said, in opposition, that according to this, more 
persons still may be inferred from the God-head. For every 
additional person would only be a repetition or an augmenta- 
tion of one or other of those already existing, and as little 
as there exists in grammar, or in the verb, a fourth person, 
the plural immediately succeeding the third, just as little can 
there be more than three persons in the divine perfection, 
because none of them can be conceived of as double or plu- 
ral. On the contrary, this ever increasing plurality, or this 
multiplicity extending beyond the Trinity, belongs altogether 
to the department of created things. In the infinite essence 
of the God-head (ad intra) the Holy Ghost is admitted to 
the liveliest participation of the full communion of the divine 
glory. Whereas, in his relation to the world (ad eatra) the 
Holy Ghost is the principle of the communication of the di- 
vine power and love to the creature, the all-embracing medi- 
ation of the operations of the Father and the Son in the de- 
partment of creation, as well as in that of redemption, in 
general, the spiritual bond which unites God with the world 
and the world with God, but specifically the divine bond of 
love of the spiritual fellowship of the Church, (1 John 4: 
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12, 13) so that, as the operations of the love of the Father 
descend to us through the Son in the Holy Ghost, and are 
received by us by faith, so, also, does our reciprocal love and 
prayer united in the Holy Ghost, through the Son, ascend to 
the Father.* Hence the Apostle asks for believers, who, in 
obedience to the command of the Lord have been baptized 
in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, the love of the Father, the grace of the Son and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 

Because God is love, in himself eternal, essential, ever 
active and generative love, therefore he is in love and its re- 
ciprocation eternally triune, and by the very differentiating 
(differenzierung) of giving,f receiving and reciprocation of 
love truly one in himself, whilst without such distinction his 
unity would be but an indifferent oneness, without life and 
love. If unity precluded distinction, then would unorganized 
indiscriminate matter, such as earth, stone and wood present 
the most perfect unity, though they have the least internal 
connection and are most easily disintegrated, whilst the or- 
ganic, is the more necessarily united the more clearly dis- 
tinct, or differentiated it is, and the more the concrete unity 
of the spiritual consciousness depends upon its power of dis- 
cernment. So likewise, depends the perfect unity of love of 
their indivisible essence upon the difference of the persons in 
the Godhead, so that, if God were not triune, he would not 
be absolute Jove, and therefore also not the one, living and 
holy God. Hence-he is, according to the nature of his es- 
sence, necessarily triune, but this necessity is liberty, because 
his essence is love and therefore the opposite of constraint. 
The Trinity rests not upon abstract and barren metaphysics, 
but upon absolute ethics, ¢. e., upon the principle of abso- 
lute divine love, which is the foundation, tenor and aim of all 
good, and as the highest and most perfect good the true meta- 
phisics of ethics. For this very reason this article must 
briefly be treated of at the beginning of an evangelico-Chris- 
tian moral theology, because to refer it merely to the depart- 
ment of dogmatics would be to mistake its essential living, 
2. e., its essentially practical character. 

__ Our statement of the Trinity from the living and perfect 
idea of personal primal love, does not claim to be a deduc- 
tion from natural reason, though this, too, is not altogether 
uninfluenced by rays from the primal light. Yet the refrac- 

*Siew! opera Trinttatis ad exira sunt undivisa, ita et cultus Trini- 
tatts est indivisus, 

tidem est Deo dare et esse. Sreut «sse suum est taft 
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tion of these rays is, by reason of the dense. atmosphere of 
sin, 80 great, that no sure reliance is to be placed upon it, 
even when aided by the most strenuous exertions of human 
wisdom. Moreover the nature and the operations of love 
are often only too much concealed from the egotism of the 
worldly wise and provident ; how then should the mysteries 
of divine love disclose themselves to such a one? Our in- 
sight into them, therefore, depends upon the revelation 
(adapted to the comprehension of babes) of Him who says, 
Matt. 11: 25 ss. Neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. In 
his light do we behold the light, cannot resist the knowledge 
of the eternally beloved, of the eternal love of the eternal 
Father’s eternal Son, and the Spirit who continually proceeds 
from both in the inseparable communion of love. The theol- 
ogy of the Church which radicates in the Logos has éver en- 
deavored, especially in opposition to the false teachings of 
heretics, to see and understand in the light of God and there- 
fore also to discover from the testimony, recorded by the 
Spirit in the sacred Scriptures, the internal necessity of the 
divine Trinity. These speculative views of the Fathers, 
among whom Athanasius is most prominent, assume sometimes 
more of an ontological, sometimes more of a psychological 
character ; yet in all of them dove is regarded as the bond of 
the perfection of the divine Trinity, specially designating 
wisdom in the Son and love in the Spirit as the union be- 
tween the Father and the Son. But as every attribute of 
the divine perfection belongs to each one of the three per- 
sons, though in a different manner, so is especially love as 
the personifying substance of all the attributes, common to 
all these and harmonizes them, as well as distinguishes be- 
tween them. Hence we find that Augustine in his excellent 
work de Trinitate, after all his acute reasonings on the Trin- 
ity reflecting itself in the essence, knowledge and volition of 
the human mind, comprehends it most clearly inlove, when 
he says, ‘You see the Trinity, wherever you see love; for 
the lover, the beloved and their love are three.”* ‘This is 
carried out in a manner much more complete, “by one of 
the noblest and most gifted men of the middle ages, Richard 
v. St. Victor, in his 1b. de Trinztate, from which Liebner 
furnishes some very interesting’ extracts in his Dogmatic 


* Augustin. de Trintt. ib. VIIL12: 14. (Tom. VUT Ed. Benedict.) 
Vides Trinitatem, st caritaiem vides. Ecce tria sunt: amans et quod 
amatur et amor. 
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upon christological principles (Geettingen 1849. Vol. I, p. 
236 ss.) In it is most ‘clearly shown, how the idea of the 
perfect, holy and blessed love of God, necessarily requires & 
plurality of persons. Whatever other healthy speculations, 
derived from the same primal source, have been indulged in, 
in the Church, down to more modern times, are all of them 
noticed by Liebner, who sets out from the same fundamental 
principle, “God is love,” in his work above referred to p. 
70 ss. It is pleasing to behold, how harmoniously in many, 
altogether independent witnesses, the confession of the 
Church is opening itself more and more to its unchanging 
truth. Therefore let us hold fast without wavering a confes- 
sion which rests upon the sure and firm testimony of the 
sacred Scriptures, which can not be shaken, and which the 
Church has consequently always taught and defended, so 
that all who turn away from it, apostatize from the Church 
and become idolaters.* 

The dogma concerning the divine Trinity, which maintains 
an eminent sub-objectivity anda three-fold personality in the 
one divine essence, and which, in so doing, pre-supposes in 
himself the eternal objectivity and realization of his infinite 
love, omnipotence and wisdom, is so necessary to a living 
knowledge of God, that, who ever denies its truth, does not 
merely deny, but can only do so by endeavoring to put a 
false Trinity in its stead. This is done either by the advo- 
cacy of Pantheism or Polytheism.t Abstract Deism which 
accepts an extra mundane God, swallowed up in the silent 
vacuum of his solitary self-existence, being only, as it were, 
a sleeping divine monade, which only temporarily awakens 
with the creation of the world, @. e., attains the power of re- 
flection, volition and actions of an objectivity, is a concep- 
tion utterly irreconcilable with the consciousness of the liv- 
ing God, and nothing is therefore more natural, than that, 


*Thune articulum semper docuimns et defendimus et sentimus cum 
habere certa et firma testimonia in scripturis sunctis, quae labefactari 
non queant. Ht constanter affirmamus, aliter sentientes extra. Ecclesi- 
am Christi et Idolatras esse ef Deum contumelia ajjicere. Apolog. Con- 
Sess. Aug. p. 50, (Ed. Beeheub.) 1 

+The denial of a Trinity of persons in the divine essence leads to the 
first; the denial of the unity of the divine essence to the second. The 
doctrine of the Church preserves the proper mean between these two 
heresies : ides catholica hee est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trin- 
ttatem in unitate veneremur, neque confudenter personas neque, separan- 
des substantiam. Symb. Athan. Errorists suffer either by that confa- 
sion or this separation. 
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wherever the eternal Son is denied in the essence of the 
Deity, an eternal world at once takes his place, and whatever 
refers to the eternal begetting, is applied to an eternal crea- 
tion.* The world would then be regarded as the necessary 
objective representation of the divine essence and attributes, 
which can only and fully attain their activity by creating, 
sustaining and governing; or it would be regarded as the 
self-unfolding of God to a personalityt in the finite, a second 
self-identical with him, (see Hegel’s philosophy of religion, 
vol. 2, the kingdom of the Son); humanity would be the 
God-man and the Holy Spirit the consciousness of the iden- 
tity of the divine and human, the religious spirit common to 
both, or in whatever way theimmanent Trinity is attempted 
to be explained away (ad extra) from the essence of God in- 
to the world and humanity, allowing it to exist, not in the 
essence, but in the manifestation of God. According to this 
God is ever in and with the world and through it the living 
God, so that without it he can be as little God as he can be 
Father without the Son; the world as the divine object has 
the same necessity as the divine subject, wherefore God and 
world, like Father and Son in the Trinity, though distinguish- 
ed, are nevertheless at the same time supposed as being es- 
sentially united and identical. This is nothing else but Pan- 
theism, whose characteristic feature may, from the stand- 
point of Christianity, be said to be, that it puts the world, 
or that in according to it, the world, man puts himself in the 
room of the Son of God, and thus defies himself. But Pan- 
theism then passes only too easily over into Polytheism, 
which is a deification of the world, nature or man en plurale 
just as Pantheism is such tn sengulare numero. ‘This in 
itself poor and abstract unity of the divine subject prepon- 
derates by the concrete multiplicity of the material object, 
in which alone it has its life, to such an extent, that it retires 
into the back-ground, whilst in important creatures the man- 
ifestations of the God-head stand out so much clearer as in- 
dependent sons of God or Divinities. In the history of the 


*JTt will suffice here simply to refer to the Jewish Pantheism of the 
Kaballa even to that of Spinoza and to that of the Mohammedan 
for proof, that wherever monotheism discountenances the Christian dog- 
ma concerning the Trinity, a living theosophy will degenerate into Pan- 
theism. + ; 

{In opposition to which may be placed the canon: Stliws non est 
aliud sed alius. 
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doctrine of the Trinity Sabellianism or Mondalism inclines 
towards Panthcism, and Arianism: in all its forms towards 
Polytheism, which in Socinianism culminates in an ordinary 
heathenish apotheosis or adoration of the man Jesus. Though 
all such heresies, by degrading the Son and Spirit, seem to 
exalt the monarchy of the Most High God,.they yet in real- 
ity cause him to retire behind the creature and its benefits to 
us, obscuring, instead of glorifying, the true God through the. 
demi-god Christ, and in representing the Redeemer only as 
a creature, change the redewption from creature-worship in- 
to its servitude.* 

All such deification of self, the world and the creature, 
which deranges the true relation of the creature to God, the 
dogma concerning the Trinity opposes, by basing the abso- 
lute independence, all-sufficiency and blessedness of God 
upon the activity of love and personal communion between 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, which are immanent in the 
divine essence, in and by itself, and, according to which, he 
would also be without the universe, in himself, the living, 
loving God, and in his pre-eminent independence of it, not im 
need of it to his essential perfection, but, on the contrary, 
glorious in his love before the world was, John 17 : 5, 25. 
Hence creation is neither a necessary product, nor an ema- 
nation from his essence, but a work of his independent con- 
descension, a condescension to that, which is not God, which 
in general is not, but which he calls into existence that it may 
be, Rom.4:17. The non-eternity of the world, its begin- 
ning (qv Sze ovx jv) its creation out of nothing (é& ovx ovror) are, 
in the Christian dogma concerning creation, definitions, which 
(as a glance at the Arian formulas will plainly show) distin- 
guish the universe so essentially from the Son, that that 
would be denied as correctly of the Son, which would be af- 
firmed of the universe, and just as incorrectly denied of the 
universe what would be affirmed of the Son. It is clear, that 
the question is here not as to a difference of time or duration 
but those definitions are designed to call forth a fundamen- 
tally essential difference, according to which the world does 
not appear over against the Son, not as a non-divine essence 
(erepovsvos) not absolutely necessary nor independent, and con- 
sequently also not as eternal, but, void in itself and unable 
with the great multitude of its small creatures to preserve 


* Compare Athanasius the Great, and the Church of his time, in its 
conflict with Arianism, by Moehler. Mainz, vol. 1, p. 242 ss, 
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‘itself, it has the cause of its subsistence only in the will and 
pleasure of that divine love, which is not satisfied with the 
finite universe as its object. It is rather with all its greater 
and less creatures only the work of the gracious pleasure 
of God, an ebject of his condescension Ps. 8: 4,5; Prov. 
8: 30 ss,) as Hamann beautifully expresses it, when he calls 
creation a work of divine humility. 

Thus, then, the Docetian dogmas concerning the divine 
essence, the Trinity and creation (opera ad intra and ad ex- 
éra) stand in the most intimate inseparable connection, and 
how important these dogmas, acknowledged by entire ecu- 
menical christianity, are in the mora? relation of man to God ; 
this makes itself felt. Wheresoever the absolute, immanent 
and personal love of the divine essence is not recognized, 
where the Trinity is denied, and the Son and Spirit of God 
are degraded only to the world, there the world, and, there- 
fore, also man enters into an entirely different relation to 
God, there the independent sovereignty of God over the uni- 
verse retreats, man mistakes that exaltation and condescen- 
sion of holy divine love, upon which rests his relation of de- 
pendence upon him, and, consequently, there is also wanting 
a corresponding reciprocation of this love, as well as proper 
humility, gratitude and submission ; and instead a paganizing 
deification of the universe, of man and self * will ensue, and 
loosen or dissolve, in a gross or subtle selfishness, true reli- 
gion, or the meek bond of love between God and man, and 
will derange the entire moral relation of man. ‘Therefore, 
let us hold fast, inviolably, to our faith in the holy Trinity of 
God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, a faith which 
has been sealed to us in the sacrament of holy baptism, and 
which is confessed by the entire Christian Church. 


* Dr. Strauss in his monologues on the transient and continuous in 
Christianity acknowledges with the utmost candor, that that method of 
modern culture, “which is the canon.of his critic, seeks to spread a new 
paganism over protestant Germany.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


ELDERS..-TRANSLATED FROM ZELLER’S BIBLISCHES 
WORTERBUCH. 


By Prof, F. A. Musteneerc, A. M., of Pennsylvania College. 


Elders, thus were called: 1. Among the people of Israel; 1. 
In the times of the earliest patriarchs, the heads of the twelve 
tribes, princes of the tribes (Num. 2,) the heads of the house 
of their fathers, and the first born males of individual fami- 
lies, (houses) who, together constituted the council of the 
people, and even before a definite constitution had been 
given them by God from Sinai, were in a certain sense their 
magistrates and representatives, and the medium through 
whom, by Moses, God communicated with the people, Ex. 3: 
16, 4: 29,12: 21,17 : 5, 9q.,.18.: 12,19 7. . A: similar 
mode of government existed among the Hyyptians, Gen. 50: 
1; Ishmaelites, who, consisting of twelve tribes were ruled by 
twelve princes of the tribes, Gen. 25:16, probably also 
among the Hdomites, Gen. 36: (Allufim—princes of fami- 
lies,) among the Midianites, Num. 22: 4, and Moabites, v. 
7. Gibeonites, Jos. 9: 11—whether in the original, patri- 
archal way, or by election, cannot be determined: probably 
the former, as, indeed, a similar patriarchal arrangement 
exists even to this day among the Bedouins (Sheik). The 
name “elder” was a designation of honor; for age was, and 
is still, held in the entire Hast as far as China, and also 
among ancient nations, particularly the Spartans, in very 
high estimation, on account of their peculiar experience, 
(Job 12: 12, 15: 10) and because advanced years are con- 
sidered a blessing and a reward of piety (Gen. 15: 15, Is. 
65 : 20, Zech. 8: 4, Prov. 16: 31.) Younger persons arose 
from their seats, upon the approach of an aged one, Lev. 
19: 82, and withdrew, Job 29:8. A nation “which does 
not regard the person of the aged”’ is deemed cruel and in- 
solent, Deut. 28: 50, Lam. 5:12. The duties towards the 
aged are often enforced, Prov. 16:31, ef., 1 Tim. 5:1 
Proy, 17 : 6, 20 : 29, 

2 Besides these elders, by virtue of their age and birth, 
or rather in place of these, there were appointed by Moses, 
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at Sinai, by the advice of Jethro, Ex. 18: 13, sq., capable 
persons (“table men, who fear God, men of truth and hating 
covetousness,”’ Deut. 1: 18, wise, intelligent and experienced 
individuals) captains over 1,000, 100, 50, 10—by which a 
judicial office, independent of the patriarchal government, 
was instituted. Those, also, (elected or proposed by the 
people, Deut. 1: 18, sq.) formally inducted into office by 
Moses, are called heads of the tribes. In the election, they 
adhered as closely as possible to the existing arrangement, 
yet in such a way, that age and birth were no longer exclu- 
sively decisive, for the dignity of elders. Thus there did 
not exist, alongside of each other, two different councils of 
elders, but in place of the ancient, purely patriarchal ar- 
rangement, the representation of the people by elected elders, 
in the manner proposed by Jethro, was substituted; but the 
Lord reserved to himself the confirmation of them, and made 
it known by his servants, Moses, Joshua, the high-priests. 
This arrangement continued, without doubt, in the land of 
Canaan, only that here the circumstance of their dwelling 
together was made the basis of the election. Regulations 
having reference to the judicial conduct of these elders, dur- 
ing their future abode in Canaan, are given, Deut. 17 : 12, 
21: 2-6, 19, 22: 15, sqq., 25: T, sq: 

3. Out of this tolerably large body of elders, selected by 
the advice of Jethro, there was again a smaller one elected. 
Such a smaller body of seventy elders is mentioned in Ex. 24 : 
9, at the solemn ratification of the covenant between God and 
the people of Israel, perhaps having reference to the seventy 
souls who came with Jacob into Hgypt. That these seventy el- 
ders also, elected from all the twelve tribes, were admitted to 
the presence of God, as deputies or representatives of all the 
people, and not merely those born and consecrated priests, 
shows the universal priesthood of the Jewish people. For 
this reason also, the elders were brought together at public 
sacrifices, ¢. g., when the whole congregation had committed 
a sin, Lev. 4: 15, at the first sacrifice of Aaron, 9: 1, in the 
time of Samuel, 1 Sam. 15: 80, in that of David, 1 Chron. 
22: 17, in Solomon’s time, 2 Chron. 5: 2, sqq. 

4, The selection made out of the body of elders by Mo- | 
ses, at the command of God, Num. 11: 4, sq., was dis- 
tinguished (1) by the circumstance, that it was not the result 
of human choice, by the advice of men, but by the command 
of the Lord ; (2) that the individual members of it, were, like 
Moses, at least temporarily aided by the Holy Ghost in the 
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discharge of the duties of their office, Num. 11: 16, 25, sq. 
(first trace of a prophetic community.) ‘They were intended 
principally to assist the ‘harassed Moses’’ in bearing the 
burden of the people in the march through the desert, which 
they faithfully did. e.g. in the rebellion of Korah, Num. 16: 
25. Joshua also retained this council of elders, Jos. 7 : 6, 8: 
10, 38, 23 : 2,24: 1, 31, cf.; Jud. 2: 7, where they are dis- 
tinguished from the judges and the heads of families. 

5. Changes in the organization of the council of elders, 
were brought about by the possession of the country, a refer- 
ence to real estate, dwelling together of members of the 
same tribe, ete. Hiders of the tribes are mentioned in Jud. 
11:53 1 Sam. 30:26; 2Sam.19:11. There is a notice 
of the elders of the city of Bethlehem, of whom there were 
10, in Ruth 4: 2 (cf. 1 Sam. 16 : 4)—in which instance, they 
sit in judgment, in accordance with Deut. 25: 7, in the case 
of marriage with a brother's widow; in Jud. 8: 14, sqq., 
the elders of the city Succoth are mentioned, 1 Sam. 11: 3, 
those of Jabesh, 1 Kings 21:8; 2 Kings 10: 1, those in Israel, 
2 Kings 23: 1, those of Jerusalem. Those elders were the pro- 
per local authorities, had judicial as well as political power, Jos. 
20: 4, (in the free towns)and Ruth 4: 11—held their sessions at 
the gates, Job. 29:7; Ps. 127:5, (just as even at this day the 
Arabs often hold court in the open fields )and also represented the 
congregation in its sacrifices. The president of the elders of 
a tribe, was a head of a tribe, according to the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, Deut. 29:10. This arrangement makes it in- 
telligible, how the Israelites could exist a long time, not only 
without a king, but also without judges, without taking into 
account their religious centre, the tabernacle and the high- 
priest, who occasionally appears as head of the state, (Eli, 
Samuel.) 

Larger conventions of elders from the whole of Israel, in 
general emergencies of the people, are mentioned, 1 Sam. 
A: 3, (the taking of the ark) 8: 4, (asking for a king in the 
name of the people) 15:30; 2 Sam. 3:17, 5:8; (their 
influence and weight in the choice and recognition of kings) 1 
Chron. 15:25, (when the ark was brought to Zion) 2 
Sam. 17:4, 19: 11, (as partisans of Absalom) 1 Kings 8 : 
8, at the dedication of the temple, 12 : 6, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Rehoboam. They constitute also a 
council of state, a collegiate body, which aided the king by 
its advice and services. Even after the division of the king- 
dom, this council of elders continued as a civil magistracy, 
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even during the tyrannical and idolatrous reign of Ahab 1 
Kings 20: 7 21:8; 2 Kings 10 : 1-6, it is true, as a cor- 
rupt tool of the royal pleasure. However, under pious kings, 
they favored what was good, 2 Kings 23: 1, 

6. The pious king Jehosaphat made new arrangements for 
the council of elders, after a long period of disorder and inactiv- 
ity, namely, in reference to their principal duty, the adminis- 
tration of justice, 2 Chron. 19. He established in all fenced, 
a. €., more important cities of Judah, secular courts of’ jus- 
tece, and in Jerusalem a supreme court (supreme tribune or 
court of appeals) consisting of spiritual (Levites learned in 
the law and Priests) and temporal (heads of families) mem- 
bers. Under the good king Josiah, 2 Kings 23:1; 2 Chron. 
34:29, they were favorable to the reformation. The 
prophets also endeavored to influence the people through them, 
Elisha 2 Kings 6:32. Jer. 19:2, 26:17. Ezekiel in 
prison, 8: 1, 14: 1, 20: 1 sqq., (cf. Beruch 1: 4) for among 
the captive Jews in Babylon this arrangement was continued; 
and all the dispersed Jews since that time had their elders as 
ruling magistrates, and representatives of the Congregation 
abroad. 

7. The supreme council established at Jerusalem, after the 
Babylonish captivity, Ezra 10 : 8, 14, was a body composed 
of priests and elders of the tribe. Its duties were, to be the 
guardians of purity of doctrine, and to give the final decision 
in ecclesiastical and civil affairs, in controversies on points of 
law, and in criminal cases. There was a council of elders in 
existence immediately after their return into Judea, Hzra 5: 
9,6:7,14. There is also mention made of this same coun- 
cil, in the times of the Maccabees, in connection with the 
priests, 1 Mace. 1: 27, 7: 88, 12: 6, 35, 13: 36, 14: 9, 
(cf. 2 Macc. 1: 10, 4 : 44) where it is recorded of this coun- 
cil that it concluded a treaty with Sparta, fortified the cities, 
and in general maintained good order. The decisions and 
reports of this supreme council are the “‘traditions of the el- 
ders,” Matt. 15:2; Mark 7:5, which, based apparently 
upon the revealed law, are often arbitrary inferences from it. 
Members of this council are those elders mentioned in the 
life of Jesus, and in the persecutions of the apostles, Acts 
Ay: 5 99.5.5 217, 6.215, 23214, 24: 1,:.25:15. > The high- 
priest was the president of it. Besides this supreme council, 
each Jewish congregation had, after the captivity, its elders, 
Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 14: 37. In Ezra 10:8, 14, there is men- , 
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tion made of an assembly of the elders of the congregation, 
and inferior judges from different cities of Judah. 

II. Elders belong also to the organization of the most 
ancient Christian congregations. Christianity everywhere 
unites with already existing forms, in so far as they do not 
conflict with its spirit, and gives animation to them. The 
order of elders existed in Jewish congregations, even those 
of a sectarian character, and it was not only retained in 
Jewish-Christian congregations, modified it is true, so as to 
harmonize with the spirit of Christianity, Jas. 5: 14; 1 Pet. 
5:1, 5, but also introduced into those composed of gentile 
converts, so much the more, as the provincial towns and col- 
onies of the Roman empire bad been accustomed, to a similar 
administration of their general interests, by a senate or a 
college of decurions. Such Christian elders are first men- 
tioned in connection with Antioch, Acts 11: 30, then with 
the congregation at Jerusalem, Acts 15:2, 4, 21: 18, 
(place of meeting the house of James.) They were not al- 
ways those who were the eldest in years (xpeoBvrepor, whence 
priests,) but the most experienced, also the earliest converts, 
1 Cor. 16 : 15, 16, who were selected by the apostles them- 
selves, with the consent of the whole congregation, Acts 14 : 
23; Tit. 1:5, and consecrated to their office, with prayer 
and the laying on of the hands of the other elders, 1 Tim. 
1:14. They were called also bishops (éxisxonor) 7. e., over- 
seers, for the names, elder, bishop, are used originally as of 
equivalent signification, Acts 20: 17, 28; Tit. 1: 5, 7, and 
from Phil. 1: 1; 1 Tim. 3: 1-8, we see that there is no in- 
termediate office between the bishops and the deacons. There 
existed at least no distinction of rank between bishops and 
elders, but presbyter was the universal designation of the 
superintendent or overseer of a Christian congregation ; 
bishop designates, more definitely, the duties of government 
and oversight. They formed a united body, varying in num- 
bers, in proportion to the size of the congregation, (that 
there were always several, appears from Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 
4: 14,) and had the oversight of all its concerns, the exer- 
cise of discipline, direction of all its general interest ; but 
they had not the office of instruction exclusively, for one 
might have the spiritual gift of teaching, without that of 
government or ruling, 1 Cor. 12: 28; Eph. 4:11; Rom. 

: 7,8. Yet the duty of maintaining purity of doctrine 
.Wwas particularly assigned to the elders or bishops, Acts 20 : 
"26 sq., Tit. 1: 9, and an elder who ruled well and had the 
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gift of teaching, was counted worthy of double honor, 1 Tim. 
6:17, 3,: 2. They were not to be lords, 1 Pet.5: 1-8, but the 
servants of all the members, who were to make provision for 
their support, 1 Cor. 9:12. As long as the apostles lived, 
they had the supreme direction of the Church, and Peter, 
whilst he calls himself a fellow-elder, 1 Pet. 5:1, John, the 
elder, 2 John 1; 3 John 1, thus designate, in a gentle way, 
their superior dignity. After the time of the apostles, the 
effort is made to set up oe of the elders, as a centre of uni- 
ty in the congregation, and as successor of the apostles, who 
then had exclusively the name of bishop, who had the over- 
sight of the other elders, presided in their assemblies, and 
made the first address. 

Il. Lhe Twenty-Four Hdersin the Revelations of John 4: 
4, 10,5 : 5-14, 7: 13,11: 16, 14: 3,19: 4 appear to be repre- 
sentatives of all mankind, (Bengel: an abstract, selected 
from the human race,) whether all taken from the old testa- 
ment, or twelve from the old and twelve from the new, or 
the twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles, we will not 
venture to decide. The number twenty-four, might also have 
been taken from the twenty-four courses of the priests, (cf. 
1 Chr. 25,) and they would then represent, in general, the 
princes of redeemed mankind, (Rev. 5: 10, representatives 
of all saints, of the righteous made perfect, and pilgrims still 
wandering upon earth) as it were, the supreme council of the 
Lord. As conquerors they are adorned with the crown of 
righteousness, as saints clothed in white raiment. They 
stood even nearer to the throne than the angels, by which is 
signified, that Christ has exalted those redeemed from among 
men, above the angelic beings, Heb. 2: 5, s. 10: 16, 


‘ 


ARTICLE IV. 


LUTHERAN HYMNOLOGY. 
By Rev. Freperrc M. Birp, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa: 


Iv the January number of the Quarterly, we gave such 
account as seemed fit of the various English hymnals prepar- 
ed and published in the State or by the Synod of New York. 
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We are now to present such compilations as other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, or individuals of our communion, have at any time 
put forth. And we shall do this as nearly in chronological 
order as the natural groupings and relationships of the books 


will permit. 
Maryland Selection, 1822, 314 Hymns. 


Probably not one of our readers will know, at first sight,. 
what this heading means: and we doubt if ten of them have 
either seen or heard of the book until now. Its title, indeed, 
to a place in this article is questionable, for the word “Lu- 
theran”’ is found neither within its covers nor on its back. 
But of that presently. 

The title page reads: “‘The Pocket Selection of Hymns, for 
the use of Evangelical Churches, and Religious Assemblies, 
in the United States. Being a Collection from the Best Au- 
thors. First Edition. Frederick County, Md. Printed 
and Published by Matthias Bartgis, at Pleasant Dale Paper 
Mill, 1822.” Overleaf is the Copyright, regularly taken 
out) and signed by “Philip Moore, Clerk of the District of 
Maryland.” ‘Then comes the preface, which we give entire, 
because it combines the virtue of brevity with a rare measure 
of bad grammar and impudent mendacity. (We give the 
commas verbatim; and regret to state that a similar usage 
appears to be gaining ground among the printers of this 
day.) ‘The following Hymns, from various hymn-books, 
which are approved of by Protestants generally. Great care 
has been taken, to select such, as are practical. And, al- 
though this little volume has been compiled, for the use of 
families, private religious meetings, and Sunday Schools prin- 
cipally, yet several denominations using them during public 
worship, they may be of general utility to Christians.—It is 
unnecessary to add anything more, for a perusal of the 
hymns, will convince the attentive reader, that they coincide 
perfectly with the spirit of the Gospel.” A more palpable 
collocation of lies we have never seen in print. This is the 
“First Edition; how then could ‘several denominations” 
be already ‘using them,” if by them is meant “this little 
volume” ?—The cool assumption in the last sentence sounds 
greatly like the Unitarians of a former day, who were always 
insisting that their system was simple, pure, catholic Chris- 
tianity, and that any believer, of whatever shade, must per- 
force be satisfied with what suited them. As for the hymns 
“coinciding perfectly with the spirit of the Gospel,” their 
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prevailing tone is low Arian, and their general level very 
flat, bare, and lifeless. And so far from being “selected 
from various hymn-books,” there is not a verse or a line in 
this virtuous volume that is not taken, bodily and literally, 
from the New York book of 1814. The whole thing is a 
stupendous piece of literary piracy. Nothing is changed ex- 
cept the order of the hymns, and that only enough to thinly 
cloak the cheat. The subjects (of which there is no separate 
andex) runs thus: J. Attributes of God, hymn 1; II 
Works and Providence of God, 18; III. The Scripture, 32; 
IV. Praise and Thanksgiving, 41; V. Mission and Nativity 
of Christ, 51; VI. Office and Mediation of Christ, 56; 
VII. Example of Christ, 66; VIII. Suffering and Death 
of Christ, 70; IX. Resurrection of Christ, 81; X. Holy 
Spirit, 87; XI. Prayer, 96; XII. Danger and Misery of 
Sin, 105; XIU. Conversion, 115; XIV. The Christian 
Character, 124; XV. Joy and Felicity of True Christians, 
134; XVI. Faith and Duties of Piety, 144; XVII. Per- 
sonal and Social Duties, 164; XVIIL Public Worship, 189; 
XIX. Baptism, 207; XX. Lord’s Supper, 210; XXI. 
Morning, 220; XXII. Evening, 226; XXIII. New Year, 
229; XXIV. National Blessings and Afflictions, 232; 
XXV. For a Congregation, 243; XXVI. Sickness and Re- 
covery, 248; XXVII. Troubles of Life, 255; XXVIIL. 
For the Young and Old, 265; XXIX. Death, 271; XXX. 
‘ Resurrection, 295; XXXII. Judgment and End of the 
World, 298; XXXII. Heaven, 304. This arrangement, it 
will be seen, is almost identical with that of the New York 
Collection: in several instances [leads are transposed: in one 
or two they are lumped together; the Church is left out in 
the cold, and the word Repentance is omitted: these, with a 
few verbal alterations, make the whole difference. The same 
hymns in each book stand under the same subject, with no 
other change than may be produced by typographical errors, 
Thus No. 1 in this Maryland affair is No. 32 in the New 
York book; 2 corresponds to 33, &e. 

It is possible, and easy, to make avery dull and tame book 
from the New York one. The unknown and unhonored 
patcher-up of this thing before us seems to have aimed at 
this laudable result ; he certainly attained it. The Trochaic 
and other Peculiar Measures, which give variety and life toa 
hymn-book, are carefully excluded from this: it contains 
nothing but L. M., C. M.,S. M. and one sample of L. M. C. 
lines. The few bymns like ‘One there is above all others,’’ 
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“Join all the glorious names,” “Now begin the heavenly 
theme,” “Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” which form the 
chief redeeming feature of the collection of 1814, find no 
place here. Thus in doctrine, devotion, and poetry, it sinks 
a grade or two below its parent. A thing at once stolen and 
spoiled is detestable and unpardonable, before gods and men. 

One curious feature remains to be noticed, Six hymns, as 
arranged here, are double; that is, two lyrics, successive or 
not, in the New York book will be joined under one number 
in this, without regard to their sense or spirit, beginning or 
end. Thus No. 262 begins with No. 466 in New York: 
“Weary of these low scenes of night,” which rhymes by 
alternate lines; and at verse 5 takes up No. 468 of New 
York, a hymn of very different strain, rhyming by couplets, 
“My God, my hope! if Thou art mine.” Thus the 314 
hymns of this piratical volume correspond to 320 of the 520 
in the New York collection. 

We know nothing about the origin or history of this book ; 
who got it up, where and how it was used, whether its shame- 
less fraud was ever exposed, whether a second edition was 
ever printed, or anything more than appears from the book 
itself. We have seen and heard of but two eopies, which 
are identical ; one belonging to the writer, the other in the 
collection of that veteran hymnologist, David Creamer, Esq., 
of Baltimore. The book occupies 256 pages, is half an inch 
shorter than the recent editions of the New York collection, 
and about half as thick: it is printed on coarse dark paper, 
not saying much for the merits of ‘Pleasant Dale Paper 
Mills,” but suggestive in our day, of Dixie: and is neatly 
bound in boards and half sheep, labelled simply “Hymns.” 
And so ends our account, perhaps too lengthy, of a produc- 
tion only valuable as presenting probably the most remarka- 
ble mixture extant of doctrinal negativeness, devotional 
deadness, and moral dishonesty. May we never have such 
another. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. First Edition, 1815-16. 


Our efforts to beg, buy, or borrow a copy of this scarce 
volume have been in vain; and we are not disposed to illu- 
minate the Church with a minute aceount of what we have 
never seen. ‘These facts appear; that it was prepared by 
Rev. Paul Henkel, and that many, probably the large major- 
ity, of its contents were from his own pen. We fancy 
that the following criticism, passed by an eminent English 
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authority, Dr. Neale of Sackville College, on one of the ear- 
liest Christian poems, the Jnstructiones of Commodianus, 
would apply here: ‘Nothing, in the way of poetry, can be 
more utterly worthless; but there are a few allusions which 
render it valuable to the Christian antiquary, and a vein of 
pious simplicity pervades the whole.” 


Tennessee Hymn Book. Second Edition, 1888, 679 
Hymns. 


We have never seen this Second Edition; but the third, 
1850, is before us, with a Preface dated 1838, The two 
were identical, except five hymns added, and ‘a few ortho- 
graphical changes,” in the later, and on the basis of this 
general identity between the two, we shall proceed to notice 
the book, as if it were bodily, as it is substantially before us- 

The title was, we suppose, mainly the same with that of 
the subsequent editions, which we give below. The Preface, 
which fp signed ‘“‘“AMBROSE HENKEL, Newmarket, Shenan- 
doah Co. Va., August loth, 1838,” gives such information 
as we na concerning the relation of this to the old edition. 
“This work is not an entire new and independent publication; 
but * * the principal matter of its contents has been in 
reputable demand for a considerable length of time in the 
Church; contained in the hymn book published in the years 
of 1815 and 16, compiled by my father, the late Rev. Paul 
Henkel, entitled ““Cuurcu Hymn Book,” ete.; which work 
contains a considerable portion of hymns composed by the 
deceased himself; and marked thus { throughout the work, 
As its contents are purely evangelical, and as the hymns ap- 
portioned to the GospELs and EPIsTLes were much admired 
for their simplicity and strict accordance with their respective 
texts, connected with many other desirable qualities, it gained 
an extensive circulation. But, whatever encominms that 
work deserves, it is now unobtainable: that edition being 
totally consumed by its many and extensive sales, It was 
therefore resolved by the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee 
Synod, to devolve it upon me to make the present publica- 
tion. This, though it varies in some respects from that work, 
is founded upon the same basis, end comprises essentially 
the same matter, Many additional hymns are selected from 
other authors: so that the attentive reader will now find two 
or more hymns for every text throughout the ecclesiastical 
year.. He will also perceive, that this edition contains hymns 
on oceasions which the former editions did not comprise, 
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Hymns not so well approved, were set aside, and others con- 
sidered preferable, were substituted. Those that were 
deficient in point of language or in grammatical construction, 
are corrected. Watts’ psalms are not retained entire and in 
the same order :”’ ete. 

The Table of Contents occupies above three pages. Pub- 
lic Worship has hymns 1 to 16; For the Gospels and Epis- 
tles (separately indicated as far as Trinity Sunday,) 17 to 
308, nearly half the volume; The Word of God, 309; Be- 
ing and Perfection of God, 317; Works of God, 829; 
Providence of God, 337; Praise to God, 344; The Trinity, 
356; Christ, 859; Holy Spirit, 887; The Law of God, 
391; Fall and Depravity of Man, 398; The Gospel or Sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, 403: Faith, 413; Repentance, 
422; Justification, 431; Sanctification, 436; Prayer, 441; 
Christian Experience, 448; Baptism,’471; Catechising, 
484; Confirmation, 496; Confession of Sin, 499; The 
Lord’s Supper, 503; Ordination, 517; Dedicating of a 
Church, 523; Synod, 528; Table Hymns, 536; Morning 
Hymns, 543; Evening Hymns, 453; Sickness, 568; Death, 
588; Resurrection, 508; General Judgment, 612; Heaven 
and Future Happiness, 618; Hell and Futore Punishment, 
625; Angels, 628; Civil Government, 631; Journeying 
Hymns, 645; Afilictions, 650; The Seasons, 658; The 
Stages of Life, 666; Doxologies, 671 to 679. Under some 
of these heads are minute and curious subdivisions; thus 
under “Civil Goverment,” ‘For those who are imprisoned, 
For those who are to be executed, An officer or soldier leav- 
ing home, For an officer in camp, For a soldier in camp, 
Thanksgiving for a safe return from camp.” The head “Table 
Hymns,” is noticeable. The ‘vein of pious simplicity’’ is 
apparent in these. 

For the authorship, Paul Henkel appears to contribute 
302, seven are signed D. H., three 8. A. H., and one CG. H. 
One or two anonymous pieces may also be original. The rest 
are drawn from common sources: the compiler seeming to 
have especially possessed and used a copy of Watts, of Net- 
tleton’s Village Hymns, and of Rippon’s Collection. Not 
very Churchly or Lutheran sources, but as good no doubt as 
were within his reach. Dr. Watts gives 161 hymns, C, Wes- 
Jey 25, Doddridge 25, Steele 15, Newton 11, Beddome 8, 
Cowper 7, 8S. Stennet 7, Tate and Brady 5, Simon Brown 4, 
Hart, Faweett, Collyer, Hyde, each 3, Addison, Cennick, 
Medley, Toplady, Kelly, Gibbons, Needham, each 2, while 
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the rest are various or anonymous. (This is our own compu- 
tation; the authors of the originals only are indicated.) 

As to the character and merits of the book, perhaps the 
less we say the better. It never was used, we imagine, out- 
side the narrow limits of the body for which it was prepared; 
nor did it ever exert the least perceptible influence on any 
other book or body: hence there is no oceasion for such 
close and full criticism as it is our duty to employ with hym- 
nals which have been, are, or might be recognized and used 
in any sense by the Church at Jarge. The original author 
of the Tennessee book was eniinent for his ardent, active, 
and self-denying love to the Church of his fathers. With 
every disposition to appreciate his motives and look kindly 
on his work, it is not possible to regard the latter as in any 
sense a success. It might meet the wants of a small, isolat- 
ed, and somewhat narrow communion, with little culture and 
no esthetic requirement, but it could not possibly do more. 
James Montgomery and Josiah Conder have published hymn 
books, with a large proportion (though by no means so large 
as Mr. Henkel’s) of their own matter; but even that hardly 
succeeded ; and Mr. Henkel was not Conder or Montgomery. 
His productions might possibly edify a converted back woods- 
man ora slave of the Uncle Tom type,—though we think 
this would be more readily done by the Campmeeting lyrics 
to which Hardshell Baptists and sometimes Methodists great- 
ly do incline,—but they never could come into anything like 
recognized use, among civilized people, in this nineteenth 
eentury. Nor are the selections of the Tennessee book at 
all the best which the language affords. The fact is, true 
churchliness is a thing graceful, cultivated, liberal, large, en- 
lightened, attractive; and, not as too many suppose, @ 
narrow, old-timey thing of fossils and forms. The misery 
and mischief has been, that those who had the truth have 
so seldom been able to represent it worthily. The few Hn- 
glish hymnals which have proceeded from distinctively 
churchly portions of our communion in America are but 
poorly adapted to serve the cause which created them, or to 
illustrate and extend the faith in which they were put forth. 
If the Lutheran Church is ever to be more nearly united 
than now, in sound belief and just practice, one essential 
means to that great end must be a Hymnal vastly better, in 
matter, style and spirit, than anything we have had yet. 

The principle of arranging hymns for the successive Sun- 
days of the whole Christian Year, on which so large a part 
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of the book before us is constructed, has been tried several 
times, usually within the Church of England, and never 
with success. Such a dlivision, if standard hymns are used, 
must be too arbitrary to be reasonable or convenient; and 
hymns made to order are vastly worse than none at all. The 
whole plan savors too much of foregoing the liberty of the 
spirit, and submitting to the bondage of the letter. Henk- 
el’s verses on the Gospels and Epistles are mostly mere hor- 
tatory or didactic paraphrases, with almost nothing lyrical, 
still less hymnic, about them, and usually on a dead level. 


One sample is enough. For Septuagesima, Matt. 20: 1—6. 


First verse: 


Tn parables the Lord doth show How to perform their duty well, 
What gospel ministers must do— We find here in this parable. 


Tenth and last verse: 


They teach, admonish, and reprove, They act with fervency and zeal, 
And all they dois out of love: And God rewards their labors well. 


The practice of singing that sort of stuff Sunday after 
Sunday, under pretence of praising God, we should consider 
decidedly insane, and somewhat impious. However, that is 
the Tennessee Synod’s affair, not ours. But some of his 
pieces are better than this. Especially No. 35, whichis from 
a fine Advent Hymn of Gerhardt: 


“Immanuel ; we sing thy praise, We worship Thee with one accord, 
Thou Prince of life! Thou Spring Thou virgin’s Son! Thou Lord of 
of grace! lords ! 


It is a pity that nothing marks such hymns as Mr. Henkel 
may have translated from the German. There may be a 
number, (though hardly a large number :) but we have recog- 
nized only one or two, and to identify others would require 
more time and trouble than the book deserves. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. Third Edition. 1850. 


Contains four additional hymns, numbered 41 A, 151 A 
854 A, 627A, & 520 A. The first four have the initials J. 
S., and are translations from the German; one of them a ren- 
dering of Luther’s Christmas carol, another of “Jesus meine 
Zuversicht.”” They are considerably better than Mr. Henk- 
el’s originals, and about as good as the translated hymns in 
the General Synod’s Collection. The other has Mr. Henk- 
el’s mark. We promised above to give the Title Page: 
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“Church Hymn Book: consisting of Hymns and Psalms, 
original and selected ; adapted to Public Worship, and many 
other occasions. By the Rev. Paul Henkel. Published by 
order «* the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod. Third 
Bdition< Enlarged and Improved. Newmarket: Solomon 
D. Heniel & Brothers-—Joseph Fink & Sons, Mountain Val- 
ley, near Harrisonburg, Va., Printers & Binders. 1850.” 
24mo. pp. XIV, 546. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. fourth Edition. 1857. 


Differs from the last only in having 46 new hymns scat- 
tered through the book, and marked A. B. C., &c., leaving 
the numbers of the old hymns untouched. The hymns here 
added are mostly well known and respectable, and are an im- 
provement to the book. 402 A, is by Rev. M. Loy, and is 
taken from the Ohio book. Of the remaining 45, nine are 
from Watts, four each from Steele and Newton, and the rest 
from single or unknown authors. This edition has 576 pages, 
and, like its predecessors, is about equal in size to the 24mo 
issue of the General Synod. 


General Synod’s Book. Old Edition, 1228, 766 Hymns. 


We shall notice this work under its own head no further 
than as it differs from the present Edition’; proposing to ex- 
tend and unite our remarks upon that as a whole. The Title 
and Preface are the same, except that the latter in the old 
book, contains this paragraph, afterward omitted: ‘‘As the 
New York Hymn Book is in the possession of many of our 
churches, it was thought proper toadd to all the hymns taken 
from it the number which they bear in that collection: and 
as the number of such hymns in all the principal divisions of 
that book is very considerable, it will be found that both 
books can be used together without inconvenience.” And 
after the signatures and date, comes a certificate from the 
President and Secretary of the General Synod, D. Kurtz, 
D. D., and D. F. Schaeffer, “that this Hymn Book is pub- 
lished under the sanction of the General Synod of the Ev. 
Lutheran Church in the U. S., and in conformity to the 
resolution of said body, passed October the 27th, 1827.” 
The table of Contents is substantially the same, except that 
there are many subdivisions here, occupying four full pages. 
Thus “XV. Christian Experience’ contains “1. The Con- 
vert entertaining a hope of pardon; and the happiness of 
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the Christian. 2. Communion with Christ and love to Him-. 
3. Doubts and fears. 4. Spiritual Declension. 5. Byckslider 
returning. 6. Sanctification and Christian graces. 77. The 
Christian life figuratively described as Taking up the Cress, 
A Pilgrimage, A Voyage, Scene of troubles, A War,are, A 
Desert. 8. Christian assurance and confidence in God. 9. 
Christian in the prospect of death.” Foolish as much of 
this is, it is probably better than to have six or eight score 
of lyrics lumped together,—as is done in the present General 
Synod’s book,—under one sweeping title which may mean 
anything, everything, or nothing, and without the slightest 
attempt to classify or divide. 

We notice 44 hymns in this book, and there may be sev- 
eral more, which were omitted when the book was revised. 
Most of them, we can cheerfully say, were admirably adapted 
to be thrown away, and exccedingly useless for any other 
purpose. Among them (No. 726) is a pleasing product of 
Dr. Watts’ genius, devoted apparently to the celebration of 
“abominable fiends,” and beginning 


“My thoughts on awful subject roll, Damnation and the dead (!)” 


And another elegant effusion (411), by the same respected 
but not infallible writer : 


‘My heart, how dreadful hard it is! Heavy and cold within my breast, 
How heavy here it lies! Just like a rock of ice!” 


No. 220, by Henry Kirke White, has often drawn amazed 
and bewildered attention. Pretty enough as a poem, it is a 
sample of the sublime absurdity of putting a thing into a 
hymn book simply because its author was a good man, and 
wrote some other things, which are hymns. 


“What is this passing scene? And all things fade away: 
A peevish April day: Man (soon discussed) 
A little sun, a little rain, Yields up his trust, 
And then night sweeps along the And all his hopes and fears lie with 
plain, him in the dust !" 


And so on. We do not see why the compilers did not also 
insert “Lilly Dale” and “Auld Robin Gray,” which are 
quite as pathetic, nearly as sacred, and about as hymnie in 
character. 

But we have more serious fault to find with No. 184 and 
356. It was bad enough for Charles Wesley to write these; 
it is infinitely worse for members of a Church which holds the 
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‘truth, and has no occasion or temptation to resort to such 
forms of error, to drag them into use. In matter, spirit, 
“style, doctrine, tone, tendency, they are the most distinctive- 
ly and objectionably methodistic poems which the Methodist 
poet ever penned. The first purports to be a hymn of invi- 
tation, and offers certain inducements, Christ’s “proffered 
benefits,’ “the plenitude of gospel grace,” which are sup- 
posed to be as follows: 


-2. “A pardon written with his blood, 4 The guiltless shame, the sweet 


.The godly fear, 


The favor and the peace of God; 
The seeing eye, the fecling sense, 
The trembling joys of penitence: 


the -pleasing 
smart, 

The meltings of a broken heart: 

The tears that tell your sins for- 
given ; 

The sighs that waft your souls to 
heaven; 


distress, 
The unutterable tenderness: 
The genuine, meek humility ; 
The wonder, ‘Why such love to 
me?” 


The o’erwhelming power of sav. 
ing grace 
The sight that veils the seraph’s 
face, 
The speechless awe that dares not R 
move, 
And all thesilent heavenof love !” 


‘These rhapsodies and ecstasies, these meltings and tremblings, 
these unutterable tendernesses and sweet distresses, may be 
very delightful; but as for there being anything specially sa- 
cred or divine about them, that idea is exploded; or, at least, 
ought to be. The truth is with the churchly writer: 


“Faith's meanest deed more favor Than brightest transports, choicest 
prayers, 
That bloom their hour and fade, 


bears, 
Where heart and wills are weighed! 


Nor is this sort of thing objectionable only on theoretic 
grounds, as a matter of abstract truth or error. When we 
are taught, as in the second verse quoted, that tears and 
sighs are means of grace, that our private emotional gym- 
nastics may take the place of, or codperate with, the eternal 
merits and untold agonies of our blessed Lord,—then the 
way is open before us to the worst forms of fanaticism, and 
to any degree of Pharisaic self-delusion. We may not get 
there indeed; we may not go so far; but the fault is not 
with the road, nor with those who lead us on it.—The other 
hymn is worse yet, if possible, being a cool, explicit, straight- 
forward statement of that pernicious heresy, the doctrine, as 
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it has fitly enough been called, of ‘Justification by Sensa~ 


tion.” It tells its own story: 


“Tow can a sinner know We who in Christ believe 
His sins on earth forgiven? That he for us hath died, 

How can my gracious Saviour show We all his unknown peace receive, 
My name inscribed in heaven? -And feel his blood applied! 


What we have felt and seen Exults our rising soul, 
With confidence we tell ; Delivered of her load, 

And publish to the sons of men And swells unutterably full 
The signs infallible. Of glory and of God.” 


We opine that a frail human heart—especially if it be so 
“onutterably full’’—is more likely to ‘swell’ with pride and 
vain self-conceit, than with the fruit of the Spirit, which 
among other things is gentleness, meekness, temperance; and 
that a man who erects his hope on the “infallible” basis of fluc- 
tuating moods and sensations, is likely to find it a house built 
upon the sand. Charles Wesley, and some of his converts, 
were men of such earnest faith and exalted holiness, that 
they might be able to hold, in theory, a vital and pestilent 
error, without having the spiritual life poisoned or under- 
mined thereby; but to teach the masses that their feelings 
are infallible is a most dangerous experiment, and liable to 
ruin as many souls as the truth, which may be mixed up 
with such false teaching, will save. Our Methodist brethren 
have a right to believe and sing what they like; but we do 
object to anybody’s palming off this sort of heresy upon us 
in an official book of the Churh, as Lutheran doctrine, We 
ought perhaps to say, that the first of these two hymns has 
found its way into one Episcopal collection, (very low Church 
of course,) and into another which is nominally Arian. But 
the fact that others have committed an offence does not justi- 
fy us in committing it too. 

We should be guilty of a sad sin of omission if we did not 
notice what is in some respects the most astounding produc- 
tion we know in this—or any other—book: No. 463, We 
never saw it elsewhere, and know not who wrote it: proba- 
bly some otherwise mute, and altogether inglorious, Milton 
By way of guide to the blind, and help towards the other- 
wise unfathomable Meaning, it has the heading, “Conflict 
between sin and holiness ;”’ 
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#When heaven does grant at certain Then do I dream my sinful brood 


times, Is drown’d in the wide main 
Amidst a pow’rful gale, , Of crystal tears a crimson blood, 
Sweet liberty to moan my crimes, And ne’er will live again.” 


And wand’rings to bewail— 


The usual effect of this lyric upon our faculties is speechless 
amazement and admiration; but we will endeavor to throw 
off the spell, and analyze the teachings of these ‘“‘powerful”’ 
verses. In the first place we find that Repentance is a 
pleasing and luxurious exercise; ‘“‘sweet liberty.” Secondly, 
that this attractive indulgence is not always to be had: you 
cannot repent when you will, but only ‘‘at certain times.”’ 
Thirdly, the surroundings must be favorable; it must be 
“amidst a powerful gale.’ IPf the weather be calm, you can 
neither do the works, nor enjoy the delightful sensations, 
which belong to true penitence. Such is the doxy of the 
first verse. Now when these necessary elements are all pro- 
vided,—when Heaven has granted the certain times, the 
powerful gale, and the sweet liberty,—what next? What 
comes of such grand preparation? ‘hen the narrator,—we 
know not whether to call him subject, patient, or medium,— 
dreams. And what does he dream? That his sins are a 
litter, cruelly doomed, ‘‘ah, alas!’’ to a watery grave, and 
actually enduring that untimely and unmerited extinction. 
(It is not quite a watery grave either; his metaphor is mixed 
a little; but none the worse for that.) And having thus 
effectually ‘‘drowned”’ them in the first three-quarters of his 
second verse, the poet condescends to the requirements of 
metre, and obligingly informs us, in the remaining line, that 
they ‘“‘ne’er will live again.” Having exhausted himself by 
this surprising figure of speech, he after this says what he 


has to say—such as it is—in plain language. 

“JT get my foes beneath my feet, But ah, alas! th’ ensuing hour 
I bruise the serpent’s head ; My passions rise and swell ; 

I hope the victory is complete, They rage,and reinforce their pow’r 
And all my lusts are dead. With new recruits from hell.” 


Of course they do. What else can be expected, when a man 
puts his sensations on the throne of God, and looks to frames 
and feelings for Justification and Sanctification, instead of 
the blessed Trinity? And this is the sort of religion which 
some would substitute for the faith of the Confessions and of 
the Fathers! We fancy that the whole system, in its prac- 
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tical workings, is apt to end, as this sample of a spiritual 
song so fitly does, “with new recruits from hell.” From 
such heresy, whether sung, prayed, preached, or published, 
may the Lord deliver his Church. 


General Synod’s Enlarged Edition, 1841, 965 Hymns. 


If any one wishes to know who was responsible for this, 
we suppose he can ascertain from the Minutes of the Gener- 
al Synod. It was the Hymn Book Committee: and of that 
Committee Dr. Schmucker’s name appears as Chairman. 
Beyond this we are in blissful and contented ignorance. For 
when we cannot praise, and must not be silent, we gladly 
escape alike the temptation and the appearance of being per- 
sonal. Very good men sometimes do very bad deeds: our 
business is with the deeds, not the men, 

Sundry minor improvements were here made in the old 
book, and two hymns, Nos. 220 and 251, were displaced by 
others. The first of these is ‘‘What is this passing scene ?”’ 
above referred to: it is here substituted by Watts’ tame and 
characterless paraphrase of part of the 49th Psalm. The 
other is a lamentation of good Joseph Hart, of more reputa- 
tion than merit ; it had been repeated in No. 253, and here 
yields to a poem on the same subject, but in vastly different 
style. It would have been as well if the Editors had used 
their power in omitting a few more, like 749, and 341. 


“Tm bound for New Jerusalem ;” Ls a ~ ai a 
“Lord, and am I yet alive, Tell it unto sinners, tell, 
Not in torrents, not in hell! Tam, Iam out of hell!” 

% % * x 


But such cruel mutilations of the book’s truth and beauty 
were by no means part of their plan. And so all that we 
have here to comment on is the Appendix of 199 hymns. 

It is difficult to understand the principle on which this 
Selection was made. ‘Lhe lowest taste and judgment seem 
to prevail; a reckless inconsistency, in doctrine, temper, 
style, and spirit, runs riot: Low Chureh and Broad Church, 
are mixed into an agreeable compound, presenting some of 
the worst qualities of both, with not much of the redeeming 
features of either. Such genuine hymns as Alexander’s ren- 
dering of “O Haupt voll blut und wunden” and Sir Robert 
Grant’s “solemn Litany” are put in company with rollicking 
camp-meeting melodies: from one page we sing: “All hail 
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the power of Jesus’ name,” and on the next we are invited 
to join in this: 

“Saw ye my Saviour—Saw ye my Saviour—Saw ye my Savionr and God?” 


The original of which is, we think, better of its kind, and 
certainly more consistent with its subject, than the above 
parody: 

“Saw ye my wee thing? Saw ye my ain thing? 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lea ?” 


There are a number of lyrics addressed to ‘Wandering 
pilgrims, mourning Christians, 
Weak and tempted lambs of Christ.” 

And one considerately inquires : 
“Mourner is thy case distressing ?”’ 

Well might the Ohio compilers (1845) complain of “the 
strange bias of many hymns in the book.’ Several more, 
though of a higher order, are hardly more adapted to the 
purposes of public worship, being mere sentimental songs on 


sacred subjects. Thus 804, “O turn ye, O turn ye, for why 
will ye die?” and 803, 


“When the harvest is past, and the When the beams cease to break of 


summer is gone, the sweet Subbath morn, 
And sermons and prayers shall And Jesus invites thee no more," 
be o’er ; &e. 


This latter is a very favorable sample. However pretty 
these raay be, and however occasionally impressive, they 
ought not to be sung in Church. The sermon may exhort 
men as much as it pleases; the hymns should be allowed to 
praise God. 

The singular quantity and quality of these versified exhor- 
tations are not the only indication of the loose taste which 
marks this Appendix. At its very beginning we stumble 
over three Old Testament tales, forced into metre by good 
John Newton; things which were doubtless edifying enough 
for the Olney cottagers to read, but are by no means fit for 
us to sing; Nos. 768—790. Further on (845,) is a familiar 
piece of Toplady’s, but familiar only in Calvinistic books; a 
piece which has for its subject, basis, and sole inspiration, the 
predestinarian doctrine of Perseverance; a piece headed, in 
the author’s works, ‘Full Assurance,” and insisting on that 
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‘assurance’ in a manner not repugnant to the instincts, ifi= 
tellect and conscience of a non Camtinist, and greatly adap- 
ted, as non-Calvinists would be apt to think, to encourage 
the fanaticism, Pharasaism, and Antinomianism which natur- 
ally grow under the wing of such a creed as Toplady’s. Here 
is the last half verse: 


“Yes! Ito the end shall endure, More happy, but not more secure, 
As sure as the earnestis given; he glorified spirits in heaven.” 


To put that in the official hymn book of a Church which 
never held the doctrines of Assurance and Perseverance; 
which always admitted the possibility of Falling from Grace, 
requires catholicity of spirit indeed. . Whether the compilers 
of this Appendix did not know what was Lutheran doctrine, 
did not care whether what they put in agreed with Lutheran 
doctrine or not, or did not look beyond the first line of the 
hymns which they inserted, is an open question. 

One more quotation will conclude our disagreeable task of 
pointing out the gross faults in a compilation that has few 
features which are not faults. No. 948 is that horrible pro- 
duct of a diseased imagination or depraved conscience, which 
is unfortunately too well known in America: The bare idea 
of anybody singing it, under whatever circumstances, is 
shocking ; it would be intolerable, we should think, amidst 
the ‘‘raving profanity” of the wildest camp-meeting ; and the 
sin of printing it in a Church hymn book is not easily to be 
pardoned. The few who may happily not know it can fancy 
its dreadful repetitions from a single verse : 


“O 1! there will be mourning Friends and kindred there will part, 
Before the judgment seat ; Will part to meet no more! 

When this world is burning Wrath will sink the rebel’s heart, 
Beneath Jehovah’s feet ! While saints on high adore!” 


This gloating over the horrors of eternity, and making out 
that the purified spirits of the redeemed will rejoice to see 
their children, husbands, brothers sink into the firey lake, is 
the sort of religion that has made infidels by the thousand. 

Of the 199 hymns in this Appendix, only 99 were thought 
fit to be retained, at the subsequent revision. If we have 
said much about what is no longer in existence, it is because 
the Past goes far to form the Present. During eleven years 
this book was used by most of our English churches; and 
in that time what vast harm it may and must have done! 


bal * 
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Hoffman's Hymns, 1838, 247 H. 


The only book of the kind, so far as we know, that our 
communion has ever produced. ‘The title page tells its own 
story: ‘Hvangelical Hymns: Original and selected: De- 
signed for the use of Families and Private Circles; for Social 
Prayer-Meetings, Seasons of Revival, or other Occasions of 
Special Interest. By Rev. J. N. Hoffman. ‘I will sing of 
Mercy and Judgment.’ Chambersburg, Pa. Published by 
W. O. Hickok. 1838.”’ 24mo, 156 pages. The Preface 
says the book is meant to supply the felt want of a Collec- 
tion ‘adapted especially to the prevalence of Revivals, which 
are so characteristic of the present age. * * The work 
contains a number of Hymns which have been composed 
since most Books, now used by the Church, were published. 
* ¥* Care has been taken to give the work a strictly devo- 
tional character, and to adapt it to the various exigencies of 
the awakened and enquiring. No hymns contained in the 
Lutheran Hymn Book now in use, have been admitted into 
this Collection, while many on those subjects on which the 
former is not sufficiently full, have been added.”’ From these 
statements it will be seen that the plan and tendency of the 
book is, as nearly everything at that day was, distinctively 
new-measure: yet certain ordinances peculiar to our Church 
are worthily emphasized, as will appear from the order of 
contents. Being, and Attributes, and Word of God, Hymn 
1: Christ, 8: Holy Spirit, 30: Worship, 41: Fall andHu- 
man Depravity, 56: Revivals, 61: Penitential, 74: Expos- 
tulating, 89: Inviting, 96: Christian Experience, 116: 
Praise, 148: Church and Kingdom of Christ, 155: Cate- 
chetical, 170: Confirmation, 183: Missionary, 192: Death 
and Judgment, 208: Heaven, 215: Miscellaneous, 221: 
Dismission, 231: Doxologies, 234-247. The Catechetical 
and Confirmation hymns are not of any great merit, but 
their number shows more attention to one of our most im- 
portant points of practice than the general tenor of the book 
would have warranted us in expecting. This book appeared 
three years before the General Synod’s Appendix, and some 
of its hymns were afterwards transferred to that. We find 
“O sacred Head” here, No. 27, in the same abridged reading 
—a very good one—which is kept in the General Synod. As 
to the “Original Hymns,” we suppose them to be three 
marked H. M., one H.—and perhaps two which we do not 
otherwise know, but possessing considerable force, by “Mrs. 
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McCartee.” Of these one or two were reprinted in the sub» 
sequent Appendix to General Synod. ‘Mourner, is thy 
case distressing,” is, we suppose, by Mr. Hoffman: ‘Quench 
not the Spirit of the Lord,” which is in the present General 
Synod’s Collection—at least in some copies—insanely and 
slanderously ascribed to Charles Wesley, is credited in Hoff- 
man to “M. §.,”’ but is by Thomas Hastings. 

The book does not call for any special criticism. Watts 
gives 34 hymns, C. Wesley 11; we have not taken the 
trouble to count the rest. The great majority of the con- 
tents are not worth preserving; but hardly any of them sink 
so low as those we have quoted, and a number more, in the 
General Synod’s Appendix of 1841. A spirit of sincere 
and earnest picty pervades the volume; and it isa good 
enough compilation for the purpose. 


Dr. Krauth’s 8. S. Hymns, 1838. 217+10 H. 


The first English Lutheran Sunday School Hymn Book z 
its author was then pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Title: ‘Hymns, Selected and Arranged for Sun- 
day Schools, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
adapted to Sunday Schools in general. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam Brown, Printer, 1838.” 382mo., 181 pages of hymns, 
and ten of First lines. Contents: I. Hymns on God and 
his works, 1. II. The Doctrines of Christianity. a. The 
source of them, 8. b. What God is and does, 5. c. Angels, 
9. d. Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 10. III. The 
means of Grace, 21. IV. The Duties of human beings 
and the Christian Character, 27. V. Death, Resurrection 
Judgment, Hternity, 78. VI. Miscellaneous, a. Festivals 
and Anniversaries, 108; b. Diffusion of Religion, 125; ce. 
Seasons, 129; d. For teachers at their meetings, 135; 
e. Special hymns for children, 162; f. Morning and Eve- 
ning, 201; g. Parting and Dismission, 206; h. Doxologies, 
212-217. Additional, 1-10. 

Most of the contents are of the familiar sort, taken from 
the large books; comparatively few are distinctively chil- 
dren’s hymns. ‘Two are noticeable; one a Christmas hymn, 
No. 109, “Glory to God! the holy angels ery:” the other 
Moravian, from the Countess Zinzendorf. Its force and 
quaintness, standing solitary among two hundred English 
lyrics, strike one: =, 
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“"When_I visit Jesus’ gravein spirit, Jesus’ cross, his last hours in his 


It is never done in vain ; passion, 
Since ’tis only from his death and Jesus’ body and his blood, 
merit Jesus’ stripes, his wounds and ex- 
I can life and strength obtain. piration 


Shall remain my highest good.” 


Rough that is, and unsingable, of course; but with more 
matter in it,—more doctrine, life, and solid truth and mean- 
ing—than twenty ordinary English hymns. The German 
language is the great fount of sacred song; and if our 
fathers, thirty, fifty years ago, had had a few dozen respecta- 
ble translations from it and been willing to use them, the 
Church in America would be in better condition now. 


Dr. Passavant’s S. S. Hymns, 1843, 804 H. 


“Hymns: Selected and Original, for Sunday Schools, of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church; with a Supplement con- 
taining Hymns for the use of Infant Schools. Baltimore: 
Published by T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 Pratt street.” 
32mo., pp. 206, xiv. Preface dated “Baltimore, Md., Aug. 
28, 1843.” This is much like the preceding, on which it is 
more or less based, and which it superseded. Having no 
particular character of any sort, there is not much to be said 
about it. But we have one idea (not original) to ventilate, 
which applies not only to this, but to most Sunday School 
Hymn Books, past and present, used by us or by other 
bodies. These books seem to forget that our Saviour took 
little children in his arms and blessed them; that he declared 
the kingdom to be of such; that he ordained the sacrament 
of baptism, whereby they become members of his Church, 
and receive the seed of regeneration. All this is ignored, 
and the Christian infant put on the same footing with men 
born, bred, and hardened in unresisted and unpardoned sin. 
He is prayed for, and taught to pray himself, as if he were 
a thief or murderer; dogmas of a perverse theology, which 
neither his head nor heart can take hold of, are piled around 
and above him, a wall sufficient to shut out the kindly light 
of heaven: hell-fire and lectures on innate depravity are 
flung in his face; he is howled at, and groaned over: and 
the poor baptized innocent is taught to expect as necessary 
such a change as the persecutor Saul, or the profligate tinker 
Thomas Olivers, had to endure: to believe that God’s good 
Spirit must come by abnormal spasms and agonies, when all 
the time he is trying to renew the soul—if men would but co- 
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Sperate with him, or else let his work alone—by a gradual, 
gentle, imperceptible, but incessant process, from the earliest 
hours of life. Unfortunately both Dr. Watts and Charles 
Wesley held very erroneous views with regard to these mat- 
ters; and the mass of inferior hymnists followed in their 
wake. Now we may preach the truth in vain, so long as we 
sing heresy: and with our hymn books, for children as well 
as adults, are made to conform to the Church’s faith, we shall 
never have that peace which can only come after purity. 
The book before us (Dr. Passavant would do very differently 
now) is not worse than most, not so bad as many; but how 
inappropriate, for the distinctive use of children, are such 
hymns as these: “Child of sin and sorrow,” “O that my 
load of sin were gone!” “Come, trembling sinner:” “Stay, 
thou insulted Spirit, stay:” ‘Where shall a guilty child re- 
tire:’”’ “Lamb of God, for sinners slain: ‘Let the world 
their virtue boast: “Hell! ’tis a word of dreadful sound :”’ 
(Nos. 90, 100, 101, 104, 108, 110, 121, 189.)—How gross 
is this (98), if Dr. Watts did write it: 


“What if the Lord grow wroth, and ’Tis dangerous to provoke our God 


swear, His power and vengeance none 
While I refuse to read and pray, can tell; 
That He'll refuse to lend an ear, One stroke of his almighty rod 
To all my groans another day! Shall send young sinners quick to 
hell.” 


Few things can be more insulting to the Lord and injurious 
to the child,—more sure to alienate affection and plant dis- 
trust, to undo all the effects of Holy Baptism and christian 
nurture—than this. The child, if he have a fair share of 
mind and spirit, will unconsciously rebel against such a God 
and such a government as this. The divinest things within 
him, his yet unperverted conscience, his tender heart, his 
native sense of fitness and right, cry out against such 
monstrous fictions, and refuse to own the tyrannous rule of 
brute force and coward fear. We have borne the incubus of 
these Puritan errors long enough: it is time the Church 
arose, in the sublime simplicity of her own pure faith, to give 
her children bread instead of stones, meat in place of poison. 

Of course everything in the book is not bad; there are 
some lyrics of genuine simplicity and tenderness, well fitted 
to their work, as ‘“When little Samuel woke,” and “Gentle 
Jesus, meck and mild.” But that there should be any such 
as we have indicated, is altogether wrong. If any one thinks 
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we have said too much, or said it unnecessarily, we would 
remind him that the evil has not been abated; that the body 
of this book is still published by Mr. Kurtz, and used in 
many nominally Lutheran Sunday Schools. We are sorry 
for it. 

Of the literary character of this work we have no need to 
speak. But here is its “Index of General Titles: Charac- 
ter, Works, and Providence of God, Page 5; The Scrip- 
tures, 18; Prayer, 24; Praise, 36; Sunday School and 
Public Worship, 47; Harly Piety, 68; Penitential, 84; Re- 
demption through Jesus Christ, 97; Death, Judgment, Hea- 
ven and Hell, 107; Various Occasions and Subjects, (here come 
what there is of the Festivals) 119; Teachers’ Meetings and 
Monthly Concerts, 160; Missionary, 182; Anniversary Oc- 
casions, 198; Dismissions and Doxologies, 218; Supplement 
(Infant School Hymns) 223-256. 


Old Ohio Hymn Book. 1845. 458 Hymns. 


““A Collection of Hymns and Prayers, for Public and Pri- 
vate Worship. Published by Order of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Joint Synod of Ohio, Zanesville. Printed at the Lu- 
theran Standard Office, 1545.” The Preface is signed by 
“The Hymn Book Committee,’ without date, and says: 
“The publication of this book was called for by the unani- 
mous voice of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio. 
The increasing demand for hymn books ; the difficulty of 
obtaining them from the Hast; the very high price at which 
they were usually sold; and above all the strange bias of 
many hymns in the book, hitherto used, induced the publica- 
tion of the present work. A joint committee was appointed 
by the three branches of the above Synod,” etc. They “en- 
deavored so far as practical, to follow their instructions, viz: 
to make the General Synod’s book * * the basis of the 
new selection. * * ‘This book, in its arrangement, essen- 
tially differs, in some important features, from the Old Col- 
lection. ‘The hymns were mainly selected from the hymn 
book published by the ‘General Synod,’ some were added 
from the hymn book of the Hv. Lutheran Synod of New 
York, a small number from the ‘Common Prayer,’ and a few 
from other sources. Had the Committee been less restricted 
in their choice, a better selection would have been made.” 
* * “The Committee by no means claim infallibility for 
themselves, nor perfection for their work. As it is, they be- 
lieve this book to be better adapted to the views and wants, 
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and more acceptable to the members, of the congregations 
of the Ev. Lutheran Church in the West, than the Old Col- 
lection has been.” 

The book is identical in shape and size with the New York 
Collection, labelled on the back ‘Lutheran Hymns,’ and rath- 
er dimly printed on not the best paper. There are 6 pages 
of Title, Preface, &c., 353 of Hymns, 15 of First Lines, 
and 79 at theend, of Prayers, taken from the New York 
Book. Here is the Table of Contents: 

I. Of God. 1. The being and perfections of God, Hymn 
1; 2. Of the Trinity (see Doxologies,) 19; 3. The Works 
of God, 22; 4. Providence of God, 26; 5. Praise to God, 
41. II. Fall and Depravity of Man, 54. III. Christ. 1. 
His Divinity, 65; 2. His Mission and Works, viz: Advent 
and Birth of Christ, 69; His Life and Example, 79; His 
Sufferings and Death, 85; His Resurrection and Ascension, 
93; 3. Salvation through Him, 102. IV. Holy Spirit. 1. 
His Influence, 131; 2. Gospel Call, 138; 3. Repentance, 
176; 4. Faith, 200. (This is a queer arrangement.) V. 
Means of Grace. 1. The Word of God, 206; 2. Baptism, 
215; 3. The Lord’s Supper, 221. VI. The Christian 1. 
His Conversion, 233; 2. His Duty and Graces, Prayer, Love 
to Christ, Confidence and Trust in God,-Christian Graces, 
246; 8. His various Relations, 287. VII. The Church. 
1. General and Missionary Hymns, 313: 2. Public Worship, 
320; 3. Pastoral, 3386; 4. Confirmation, 343; 5. Congre- 
gational, 855. VIII. Consummation of things; 1. Death, 
3863 ; 2. Resurrection, 388; 3. Judgment and Eternity, 392. 
IX. Special Occasions; 1. The Seasons, 405; 2. The New 
Year, 411; 8. Morning and Evening, 417; 4. Sickness and 
Recovery, 429; 5. Public and National Blessings and Afilic- 
tions, 486; Collections, 446. X. Dismissions, 450; Doxol- 
ogies, 454-458, 

This arrangement is more churchly than anything we have 
had hitherto, (if we except the Tennessee book, which is 
rather a caricature of churchliness than the thing itself,) but 
not so much so as we might expect from the Ohio Synod, 
nor sufliciently so to satisfy that body in later years. Except 
the rather absurd placing of such subjective topics as Repen- 
tance and Faith under the purely objective head of “Holy 
Spirit,” it is respectable enough: though it is better to hon- 
estly express the great Festival and Seasons, than merely to 
imply them. We do not see why people who believe in the 
facts which those names represent, should be afraid to come 
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out and say Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Passion, Easter, 
Pentecost. But our Ohio brethren have done that since. 

The matter of this compilation deserves and demands no’ 
special notice, since it is taken almost entirely from the Col- 
lections of the General Synod and New York Synod. From 
those two volumes together four hundred and fifty very 
decent hymns might have been culled; butit was not so done 
here. The book is more distinctively orthodox than the New 
York one, and perhaps a very little warmer in feeling; and 
it is more rational and less unchurchly than the General 
Synod’s 2d edition; but it is scarcely superior in literary 
merit to either. Many of the dull and heavy productions that 
abound in both are carried over, and add their weight to the 
Ohio volume. The compilers seem to have felt most sympa- 
thy for the New York book; and it, rather than the General 
Synod’s, gives the prevailing tone; not in doctrine in- 
deed, but in temper, style, and spirit. The few hymns from 
other sources are, in general an improvement. Of the four 
hundred and fifty-eight in this book, Watts gives 130, Dod- 
dridge 44, Steele 28, C. Wesley 13 only, Newton 11, Cowper’ 
9, and Montgomery 6; the rest we have not counted. 


West India Hymn Book, 1850, 150 H. 


Though this scarcely comes within our present scope, it 
may be briefly noticed as a historical and literary curiosity. 
It is a small 24mo of 187 pages. ‘Hymns for the use of 
the Lutheran congregations in the Danish West India Islands. 
‘Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly,’ &c. Col. III. 
16. Copenhagen: Published by C. A. Reitzel, Printed by 
Bianco Luno, 1850.” Overleaf is ‘‘Authorized by the Dan- 
ish Government. At the end stands this note: ‘This 
Co leetion was made by the Rev. J. K. Bagger, formerly of 
St. Croix. In part these Hymns are of original English 
composition, some are translated from the Danish, some also 
are borrowed from other collections.” Contents: ‘(Hymns 
of Praise and Thanksgiving, 1-56. I. God and his attributes, 
1; II. Creation, 7; III. Providence, 9; IV. Redemption, 
15; V. Christmas Hymns, 26; VI. The Sufferings and 
Death of our Lord, 831; VII. Easter Hymns, 86; VIII. 
The Ascension of our Lord, 40; [X. Christ the Lord gov- 
erning his Church, 43; X. The Holy Ghost and the Gospel 
Word, 47; XI. Eternity, 53. Hymns of Prayer and Suppli- 
cation, 57-150. I. True Christianity, 57; I. Repentance, 
Faith and Forgiveness of Sins, 64; III. Love to God and 
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Confidence in Him, 74; IV. Brotherly Love, 87; V. Fol- 
lowing Christ, 91; VI. Diligent use of the Word of God, 
Watching and Praying, 97; VII. Holy Baptism, 112; VIII. 
Holy Communion, 115; IX. Death, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, 121; X. Hymns for Particular Occasions, 127-150; 
viz: For the King, 127, Confirmation, 128, Prayers of In- 
tercession, 133, Catechising, 136, For the Sick, 138, Conse- 
cration of a Church, 140, End of the Year, 141, New Year, 
142, Marriage, 145, For the Sunday Schools, 147, Con- 
clusion 149, The Litany (prose) 150. 

But 33 hymns of the 150, so far as we can see, are of 
English origin, being from Watts, Tate and Brady, and 
various sources. Some of the translations are from German 
originals, possibly through a Danish medium; and a few 
seem to be taken from Psalmodia Germanica and the Mora- 
vian books. The bulk-of matter, we suppose, was “‘done into 
English” by the editor or his friends; and reads like the 
work of an educated man, not perfectly familiar with the 
language (though rather more so than Dr. Kunze and his 
assistants), and with a tolerable knack at rhyme and metre. 
The matter, as is almost always the case with our native Lu- 
theran hymns, is excellent; solid, pure, and warm, far 
beyond the run of our English lyrics ; the offspring and ex- 
ponent of a rational, wholesome, and live Christianity. Here 
is a nice little Christmas verse, concise and to the point: 


The angels bring good news to-day: We can our kindest Father name, 


“To you is born a Saviour,” His Son our loving Brother. 
Who will us from the crooked way His heaven is now our native home, 
Of sin and death deliver, His Church has unto us become 


And God from whomtheangelscame A dear and holy mother. 
One of the Redemption or Advent hymns begins thus: 


Zion, rise! O earth, rejoice! Branches scatter in his way, 
Lo, to thee thy King is coming! At his feet thy garments lay ; 
To his praise prepare thy voice, Thus with song and jubilation’ 
In his footsteps joy is blooming. Hail the King of thy salvation. 


The first and last verse of an Easter Hymn: 


O let the world of gloomy death My days on earth may quickly pass; 


Its own sad message carry ; I fear not, death, thy power ; 
Tn Jesus will we place our faith, The strength of man fades like the 
And gladly with him tarry. grass, 


He is our true and strongest Friend, His beauty like a flower. 
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Who will us all gainst death defend, But if I trust, O God, in Thee, 
Lead us to life and glory. Thou from my grave shalt quicken me 
Dust only dust can cover. 


From a Communion Hymn of considerable beauty : 


Jesus, to taste thy delicious com- Teach me to worship the letter no 


munion longer, 
Is now the longing of spirit and Which makes but outwardly hon: 
heart ; est and fine; 
Keep me from all that withholds Give me to thirst after Thee and to 
from thy union, hunger, 
Draw me to Thee; my Beginning That I may call myself finally 
Thon art, thine. 
Show me how sin my heart sorely 
hath rended, Let me, O Jesus, not call on Thee 
Show me the gulf of perdition in vainly | 
me, Hungry, exhausted, and faint is 
That my bad nature to death may my soul, 
be bended, Saviour, Immanuel, show thy face 
And I in spirit may live but for plainly ; 
iphee: Then shall my wounds and my 


; sores be made whole. 
Hear Thou, O Jesus, thy dove which Once Thou didst answer: “They 


grieveth, might indeed languish, 
Shepherd, O seek for thy lamb If I would send them now fasting 
led astray ; away 3” 
Be to my thirst as a grape that re- Wouldst Thou suffer that now in my 
lieveth, anguish, 
Cleanse Thou my heart from de- Wanting thy food, I should faint 
filement, I pray. in the way ? 


This, ‘For the Sunday Schools,” is admirable : 


Dearest Lord, we come to Thee; And we know it from thy Word, 
We are ignorant, but Thou wilt That the Holy Spirit Thou wilt send 
teach us, us: 
We are poor, but graciously 
With thy heavenly gifts Thou wilt Be our Shepherd good! O may 
enrich ts. We obey thy blessed voice for ever, 
Dark and dangerous is our way: 
We are weak, but Thou, O Lord, Guide Thou us to life’s eternal river 
Mercifully wilt and canst defend us; 


This, for “‘Catechising,” has a very sweet simplicity : 
Vou. XVI. No. 62. 28 
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Lord, Thou art the Truth and Way; Oh, Thou all our frailty know’st = 
Guide us, lest we go astray. In ourselves we cannot trust, 
Lord, Thou art the Life: by Thee Send Thou us thy Holy Ghost. 
May we gain eternity. 


These are the right sort of thing in substance. The dif- 
ficulty is to get a casket worthy of the jewel ; and in trans- 
ferring foreign hymns to our English tongue, to have form fit- 
ting with the spirit, the expression not sinking far below the 
ideas. When thisis obviated, and we can find renderings that 
are satisfactory and singable, these sweet songs from poets 
of our own communion across the water will make most pre- 
cious additions to our hymnology, and help us not a little to 
recover the faith of our fathers. 


General Synod’s New Edition, 1850. 


This differs from the book now in use only in ‘‘some mis- 
takes that had been made as the work was passing through 
the press,” which were corrected in the latter. We quote 
from the “Advertisement to the Large Edition” of 1852: 
“the most material of these is the substitution of new hymns 
in place of Nos. 357, 775, and 926, the first having been 
inserted by a mistake of the printer, and the others being 
duplicates of Nos. 60 and 415.” ‘These are marked +7. 


General Synod’s Revised Edition, 1852, 1024 Hymns. 


We suppose Drs. Reynolds, Baugher, and Schmucker to 
have been the sub-committee who got this into its present 
shape. ‘Io them we owe it, that the official book of the 
Church is not positively absurd and indecent; that it would 
not now be easily mistaken for a compilation in the interest 
of the Hard-shell Baptists, or adapted to the use of negro 
camp-meetings. For difficult as it may be to praise the work 
on its own intrinsic merits, there is room for no little satisfae- 
tion and thankfulness, when we compare it with its prede- 
cessor. The best thing would have been for the Commit- 
tee to have made a new book altogether; but since the 
constituted authorities could not, or would not do that, it was 
vastly better to have an imperfect reform than none at all. 
The changes, so far as they go, are for the most part great 
improvements: the most crying nuisances in the old editions 
are abated: the profane and pernicious matter which we 
thought it our duty to expose in earlier pages of this article 
is, with much more only less glaring in deformity, thrown 
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out, and its place supplied by matter always decent and often 
really good: and though these alterations constitute but 
one-fifth of the volume, a great advance in the style, temper, 
and churchliness of the work is thereby gained. In the 
body of the book (Hymns 1-766) there are forty-nine new 
pieces, displacing as many old ones. ‘Ten are from the Ger- 
man; Nos. 17, 48, 62, 70, 85, 220, 245, 341, 352, 357. 
The others are 90, 938, 98, 121, 134, 184, 197, 208, 218, 
214, 226, 281, 306, 808, 330, 353, 411, 412, 415, 425, 463, 
481, 512, 518, 537, 545, 558, 560, 576, 588, 594, 601, 657, 
681, 694, 7138, 724, 725, 726, 749. Several others are 
marked (+) as being new, which are not. Of the former 
Appendix, about one hundred hymns, or one-half, were re- 
tained; the rest being treated with the contempt they 
deserved. ‘hus about eight hundred and sixteen hymns in 
this Revised Edition are old, while the remaining two hun- 
dred and eight (including Doxologies) are added here. For 
the authorship (we give an approximate merely, not a state- 
ment of precise and full correctness,) Watts gives 182, C. 
Wesley 56, Steele 50, Doddridge 43, Newton 39, Montgom- 
ery 80, Cowper 24, the Stennetts 17, Beddome 12, Kelly 
12, Fawcett 12, Heber 9, Needham 8, Collyer 8, Toplady 7, 
‘S. F. Smith 7, Hart, Barbauld, Kirke White, and Hoskins 
‘6 each, and a vast variety of versifiers, known and unknown, 
of small merit and none at all, the remainder. About thirty- 
five are from the German, and two (one of them not generally 
known as such) from the Latin. 

The title which all the editions of this have borne, 
“Hymns Selected and Original,” or, as we find it in some 
copies, ‘Original and Selected,” would, if it meant anything, 
imply that a fair proportion of the contents,—one-half, one- 
third, one-fifth,—were “‘original.” It does not mean any- 
thing, being simply an absurd misnomer. We suppose there is 
nothing in the book which claims to be ‘‘original,” except 
those hymns from Dr. Schmucker’s pen, (two of which ap- 
peared in the original edition of 1828, the.other in the Ap- 
pendix of 1841,) and five German translations by Dr. 
Reynolds. ‘Though Dr. Schmucker’s mind is not commonly 
supposed to be of the poetical order, his verses, here pre- 
sented, are very respectable in matter and form. ‘The first 
of them, No. 456, we always liked. It will not do to sing it 
in Church, and some of the rhymes are negligent; but there 
is enough force of thought, tenderness of sentiment, and 
simplicity of expression, to make it a very pretty little poem. 
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It is, we think, of German origin. In Lyra Germanica, vol. 
1, p. 161, is a piece whose original perhaps suggested it. 
The others, 555 and 898, for ministerial meetings and the like, 
are very fair; from the New School point of view, excellent. 
“Original” hymns are usually trash; but these are better 
than one-third, and as good as three-fifths, of the Collection. 
Dr. Reynold’s translations (776, 794, 843, 965, 966,) are 
well enough in their way; but only one of them (776), we 
think, is worthy of the Church’s use. That one is not won- 
derful, though, for want of a better, it will do, being simple 
in style and singable in metre. 

The insertion of thirty hymns from the German was a 
confessed experiment, and has proved a notorious failure. 
With very few exceptions as to piece, place, or time, they 
are never sung, and never can be. And on the basis of this 
fact, many people, no doubt, have thought and said, ‘See 
the impossibility of employing translated hymns in our En- 
glish worship, and the uselessness of attempting it!’ Nota 
bit of it; nothing of the kind is proved or made probable. 
The impossibility of singing Dr. Mills’ versions may be 
shown, and the uselessness of attempting to introduce such 
metres as those of hymns 17, 852, 794, 819, 858, which are 
not like anything that we Americans know or wish to know; 
but no more. The translations are not good enough; not at 
all worthy, in force and grace, in fire, dignity, and tender- 
ness, of their originals; and most of them appear in a me- 
trical form adapted to repel interest and admiration. 
Moreover, the German originals are not generally the ones 
best in themselves, or best adapted to our purpose. Perhaps 
the compilers did as well as they could at that time: but the 
experiment has not been fairly tried. Miss Wentworth’s 
precious volumes had not then appeared, nor their admirable 
_complement by an unknown hand, “Hymns from the Land 
of Luther :” and Miss Cox’s valuable little work was scarcely 
known on this side the Atlantic. So the editors were redu- 
ced to the “Hors Germanice’’ (Auburn, 1845) of Dr. Mills, 
who, however excellent a man and professor, was no poet: 
and to such additions as they might themselves make to 
order. Now that a thing was not done successfully at one 
time and by one man or set of men, does not prove that it 
cannot or will not be accomplished, under more favorable 
auspices, by others. Translations from the German need no 
more be stiff, dull, heavy, or unsingable, than original lyrics. 
Many translations are all this, and so are many native Hn- 
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glish verses. But that it is possible for a translation to pos 
sess all the ease, grace and vigor that we can desire, may 
appear from several hymns even in the General Synod’s 
book, where but one of them is credited as a translation. 
What nobler songs of praise and prayer have we than 788, 
from “OQ Haupt voll blut und wunden;” 180, “O Du 
allersiiste Freude ;’’ 72, a part of ‘Befiehl du deine wege ?”’ 
No. 357 in the old edition, displaced by Mills’ feeble imita- 
tion of that grand hymn, “Ich habe nun den Grund gefun- 
den,” was John Wesley’s version of the same, a piece as 
noble and inspiring as the other is grovelling and lifeless, 
If the General Synod’s Sub-Committee had been content to 
do without precise correspondence of metre, they might have 
taken from John Wesley some twenty German hymns, grace- 
ful, vigorous, and majestic. But they sacrificed the spirit to 
the letter, and thereby achieved a failure the more disastrous, 
as it would inevitably be taken to teach some lessons which 
are not true, foster prejudices against what must be the line 
of march, progress and reform, and all our future hymnology, 
and so increase the difficulty of really doing, at a late day, 
what had been here undertaken. 

We have as little inclination as may be to undertake the 
cheerless and almost useless task of pointing out the many 
faults of the present Collection as a whole. The labor would 
be herculean, and thankless. The powers that be will not 
see those faults, or, if they see, will not attempt to remedy 
them. When anything is hinted against the book, its parti- 
sans are apt to reply, with an air of letting no more to be 
said about the matter, that there are a great many good 
hymns in it. Of course there are; it could not well be oth- 
erwise. Say there are 30,000 hymns in the English lan- 
guage; if one were to write the first line of each of these 
on a separate slip of paper, put them all into a hat, draw out 
1000 at random, and therewith make a hymn book; it would 
doubtless contain some very good hymns. There will inevit- 
ably be some very good hymns in a collection, unless one 
takes express pains to keep them out. But there ought to 
be nothing else. A complete hymn book ought to contain 
all the really good hymns in the language; and no hymn 
book should contain any but good hymns. Simple and self- 
evident as this rule may appear, we do not know an instance 
in which it has begun to be carried out, scarcely one in which 
it seems to have been recognized in theory. Certainly such 
a rule had nothing to do with the getting-up of the General 
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Synod’s Collection. No one who has half an eye for poetry, 
or pretends to know cobble-stones from diamonds, will under- 
take to deny that that compilation contains a good deal of 
trash and twaddle, and a great deal of dreary drowsy dog- 
gerel. This, for example, is impressive: (No. 223.) 


“Our days, alas! our mortal days, ‘Evil and few,’ the patriarch says, 
Are short and wretched too ; And well the patriarch knew.” 


Another sample, No, 409: 


“The wandering star and fleeting The morning cloud and early dew 
wind, Bring our inconstancy to view.” 
Both represent the unstable mind : 


Likely enough they do, and it is very proper they should : 
but what have these facts todo with our songs of praise to 
almighty God? Does He need to be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of every-day knowledge? Or do we presume, under 
pretence of addressing Him in humble worship, to fling these 
dull didactics at the head of our fellow-sinners? There 
should be a fitness in all things, but there is none in drawl- 
ing out these loose, lazy, lifeless moralities to the Omniscient. 
Here is another stanza from the same effusion (409.) 


“We sin forsake, to sin return ; In deep distress, then raptures feel, 
Are hot, are cold, now freeze, now We soar to heayen, then sink to 
burn: hell.” 


Is that praise? Is it prayer? Is it worth dwelling on, 
here and thus? If the matter of it be expressed at all, it 
should be done in another spirit, and a vastly different style. 
“God,” said Toplady, in the Preface to his Psalms and 
Hymns, “is a God of truth, of holiness, and of elegance ; 
and He should be worshipped accordingly.” Too generally 
is this forgotten; too seldom have orthodox believers at- 
tempted to attain in things pertaining to the service of God’s 
house, the wisdom of the serpent. A gentleman, says the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, will never be more a gen- 
tleman than in his hymns and prayers. We object, and we 
think with abundant reason, to whatever forces men upon a 
lower plane and level, in their communion with their Maker, 
than they are fit for and entitled to: to whatever necessities 
the use of rough, uncouth, incongruous, heavy, unmeaning, 
Jame, or languid matter—whether prose or verse, extempore 
or liturgic—in our prayers and praises. In the olden days, 
nothing which had a blemish could be offered to the Lord. 


a 
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We of the New Dispensation sometimes take too much ad- 
vantage of our freedom from the letter of the law. If what- 
ever is worth doing be worth doing well, our hymnology is in 
asad and disgraceful state: for we insult the Most High 
with much that is unfit for human use! 

The principles involved in these remarks apply to nearly 
all the standard Church Hymn Books in existence. The 
General Synod’s does not stand alone, nor is it the worst: 
the Dutch and German Reformed Collections, we think, reach 
even a lower abyss of misery. But that is their fault, not 
our virtue; and their wretchedness does not make us better. 
It is a stubborn and obnoxious fact, that the Hymn Book 
now used by probably four-fifths of the English Lutheran 
Churches in America would be improved by throwing out 
one-half its contents, even were nothing added in their place. 
There is no use to multiply examples, or adduce further ar- 
guments ; any one, who is not blind, must see the state of 
things. Fortunately many of our ministers are not particu- 
lar, while their people are patient, and will sing—or let the 
choir sing—anything that is given out with enviable pla- 
cidity. 

The arrangement of the volume is worse, if possible, than 
the selection. That it is utterly unchurchly, must be seen 
at a glance: that it is illogical, appears from the Scriptures 
preceding their Author, and Christian Experience coming 
before the Church and the Means of Grace: that it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, every one who has used the book 
knows to his cost. Who, without the greatest waste of time 
and trouble, can find anything that he wants under such a 
heading as ‘“‘Christian Hxperience,” where one and twenty- 
eight lyrics are thrown together with scarcely a pretence of 
grouping or natural succession? Who can easily hit upon 
such a phase or treatment of the subject as he requires, when 
“The Kingdom and Church of Christ” contains seventy effu- 
sions, two-thirds of them utterly worthless, strewn together 
in admired confusion? The book produces, on an impartial 
mind which seeks to study and use it, the effect of a tangled 
wilderness, where some few fruits and flowers grow indeed, 
but so interwoven with and choked by thorns and thistles, 
that they barely repay the trouble of discovering them. 

We think it our duty, before leaving the subject, to give 
an instance or two of the utter carelessness with which the 
book was put together; the lack of anything like conscien- 
tious thoroughness and attention to the work. Though the 
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Committee state, in the preface, that they “threw out all 
duplicates,” no less than fowr such remain. See hymns 
588 and 910, 578 and 903, 87 and 771, 724 and 986. This 
offence is not unfrequent among hymn books; but we do not 
know another which commits it to such an extent. Again; 
hymn 608, v. 4, prays that our children may, when adults, 
be baptized by immersion, A question naturally arises: if 
the compilers and revisers of a hymn book do not know what 
it already contains and do not look sufficiently into their ad- 
mitted hymns to see whether the same contain doctrines 
directly contrary to their own belief and teaching,—how far 
are they fitted for their office, and how much good can be 
expected to come of their labors? 

We might say something further, more weighty and im- 
portant than anything we have yet urged. We might 
express briefly one chief result of a long, minute, and earn- 
est study of the whole subject of English hymnology, in all 
its varying phases. We might say, not in the spirit of a 
special pleader, not in view of where we personally stand, or 
what we personally expect todo, but speaking, in all honesty, 
from serious conviction, the words of truth and soberness,— 
that the General Synod’s hymn book, like most others, does 
not correctly and adequately represent the religion of the 
Lord Jesus. The idea of the Master is not worthily worked 
out, by these labors of his servants. One side, several sides, 
of Christianity may be here; not the entire and beauteous 
whole. Some truths doctrinal and practical, some aspects of 
Christ’s work and character, some phases of the spiritual 
life, may be here exhibited: others, to our view as important, 
as necessary, as fundamental, are passed by in silence. The 
Gospel has as it were been cut in two, and half of it is pre- 
served in these English hymnals. Doubtless there is enough 
in this half to save us: so the Epistles without the Gospels 
might be enough to save us, or John and Matthew without 
Paul and Luke. But it is better to have the whole. The 
New School system, of which the General Synod is confes- 
sedly the embodiment and type, and its publications of course 
the exponents, is supposed to pride itself on its piety. Ex- 
perimental religion, vital godliness, inward spirituality,—it 
has these or nothing. Now one thing that we consider spe- 
cially unsatisfactory about the book before us, is just this 
point: its piety. In quality and degree, in size, shape, and 
complexion, in depth, earnestness, tenderness, solidity, sim- 
plicity, fervor,—it is deficient. There are many books of 
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poetry that are much better devotional reading. The re- 
sources of pure hymnology afford material for an English 
volume that should tower above the General Synod’s, in this 
respect alone, as Himalaya toan ash-heap, as Gulliver to the 
Lilliputians. The piety of the General Synod’s Collection 
is neither so healthy, profound, ardent, lofty, nor consistent 
i the piety of a Christian hymn book ought to be and can 
e 

We might (we repeat it) unfold and enlarge upon the idea 
barely outlined in the last sentences: an idea startling per- 
haps to many, incredible no doubt to some. We might ex- 
pand, enforce, illustrate, explain, apply: but we will not. 
One-half our readers would neither understand nor believe: 
and the rest, who need no such instruction, are in the way to 
have the want they feel supplied, and the reform they long 
for accomplished. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARTICLE V. 


THE TTAND OF GOD IN THE WAR. 


By F. W. Conran, D.D., Chambersburg, Pa, 


Turn isa God. As Creator he made all things by the 
word of his power; as Sovereign, he governs them by the 
Hand of his Providence. Accordingly, he worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will, both in the armies of hea- 
ven and among the inhabitants of the earth. War is one of 
the most important and far-reaching events, which can occur 
in the history of nations. And as God exercises, both a 
general and a special Providence, in the affairs of individuals 
and nations, war cannot arise, continue, and end, without his 
knowledge, permission and control. And this is the truth, 
to a caniid consideration of which we invite the attention of 
the reader under the theme: Zhe Hand of God in the War. 

I The Hand of God is seen in the Origin of this War. 
God created man, permitted his fall, and determined the de 
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velopment of his depravity. God redeemed man, made pro~ 
vision for his moral recovery, and enacted the law of benevo- 
lence, as the rule of his life. Now as human depravity and 
human redemption, stand in contrast with each other, so too, 
do they present developments, in direct opposition to each 
other. ‘The development of man, under the promptings of 
depravity, is one of supreme selfishness; his development, 
under the influence of redemption, is one of disinterested 
benevolence. One of the grossest forms, in which human 
depravity exhibits its selfishness, is characterized by the 
Scriptures as man-stealing, which consists in subjugating man 
to a state of bondage, by the exercise of might in violation 
of right. To do this, is to treat man, in a manner directly 
contrary to the law of God, which enjoins upon each, to love 
his brother as himself. Man depraved, under the law of 
selfishness, craves freedom for himself, and imposes Slavery 
upon his fellow-man redeemed, under the law of benevolence, 
elaims Liberty for himself, and demands Liberty for his 
fellow. 

The Signers of the Declaration of Independence, under 
the light of Revelation, and the guidance of the law of be- 
nevolence, announced : ‘These truths to be self-evident ; that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator, with certain inalienable rights, among which are, 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This constitutes 
the American declaration of personal independence. It is 
the authoritative announcement of the political equality of 
all men. Itis the self-evident expression of the true idea 
of the inalienable rights of human nature. It is the Magna 
Charta of Liberty. 

Alexander H. Stevens, the Vice-President of the so-called 
Confederate States, has announced the declaration of slavery, 
practically adopted by them. It is made in these words ; 
“The prevailing ideas, entertained by Jefferson, and the most 
of the leading Statesmen, at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, were, that the enslavement of the African, was 
in violation of the law of Nature; that it was wrong in prin- 
ciple, socially, politieally, morally. Those ideas, however, 
were fundamentally wrong. They vested upon the assump- 
tion of the equality of the races. This was an error. Our 
new government is founded on exactly the opposite ideas. 
Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great 
truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man; that 
alavery—subordination to the white race—is his natural and 
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qoral (normal) condition. Our new government is the first 
in the history of the world, based upon this great physical, 
philosophical and moral truth.” This constitutes the repudi- 
ation of the truth of the Declaration of Independence; the 
denial of the political equality of all men; the negation of 
the inalienable rights of human nature ; the contradiction of 
the unity of the race of mankind; the repeal of the Mosaie 
statute against man-stealing, che annulling of the second 
table of the Decalogue ; the promulgation of the law of 
Might; the very Magna Charta of Slavery. 

Liberty and Slavery are opposites. They are antagonistie 
in their very natures, and cannot possibly be harmonized. 
Accordingly, this antagonism will become manifest, wherever 
and whenever they are brought into contact with each other. 
This fact has been illustrated, in the history of our country. 
Liberty was borne on the May- Flower, under the fostering 
care of the Puritans, and landed at Plymouth Rock. Sla- 
very was imported by Man-stealers in an English ship, and 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia. They began “their develop- 
ment in the same year, exhibited their peculiar characteris- 
tics, and spread their respective forms of civilization, from 
their different centres. And as Jamestown was in Virginia, 
and Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts, Slavery wrote its im- 
press upon the South; and Liberty inscribed its image upon 
the North. And as Virginia and Massachusetts were colo- 
nies under the same Government, Liberty and Slavery came 
in contact with each other, during the colonial period of our 
history. Their antagonism at once appeared, but their clash- 
ings were as yet local and individual. Slavery travelled 
North and confronted Liberty in Massachusetts. Liberty 
journeyed South and rebuked Slavery in Virginia. At the 
formation of the Constitution, however, the antagonism be- 
tween them became formal and sectional, and exhibited itself 
in the debates of the Convention, on the legalizing of the 
slave trade, the representation of slave property in Congress, 
and the insertion of a fugitive slave clause into the constitu- 
tion. And this antagonism has appeared, at different epochs 
in our history, from that day until now. In earlier years, 
Liberty manifested its antagonism to Slavery, by expelling 
it from all the Northern States, by excluding it from the ter- 
ritory of the North-West, and by restricting it to the Mis- 
sourl Compromise line. ca later years Liberty has manifes- 
ted its antagonism to Slavery, by the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia; by excluding it from all the ter- 
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ritory of the United States, during all coming time; by the 
formal offer of compensation for the manumission of slaves 
in the Border States, by the acceptance of the offer by the 
people of Western Virginia, and their reception into the Un- 
ion as a free State; by the majority of votes cast in Mis- 
gouri in favor of immediate Emancipation; by the adoption 
of a Free Constitution in Maryland; and by the Proclama- 
tion of Freedom, to all the slaves of the rebellious States 
forever. 

The antagonism of Slavery to Liberty, has been exhibited, 
in carving three States out of the territory belonging to the 
old thirteen; in the purchase of Louisiana, and the forma- 
tion of three more slave States; in the acquisition of Florida, 
and the addition of another slave State; in the annexation 
of Texas, and the admission of another slave State; in the 
Mexican war, and the seizure of territory for half a dozen 
slave States; in the removal of the Missouri Compromise 
line, for the purpose of establishing slavery North of it; in 
the attempt to engraft slavery upon Kansas, against the will 
of her people; in the imperious demand for the passage of a 
slave code in the territories, according to the infamous Dred 
Scott decision; and in the inauguration of civil war, by fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumpter. 

God created man a rational spirit, morally perfect. He 
made ample provision for his continuance in holiness, but so 
constituted him, that it was possible for him to sin and fall. 
Foreseeing this, he determined, what the deteriorating effect 
upon his moral constitution should be, and the manner in 
which it would develop itself in his moral history. That 
which was possible has become actual. Man has sinned, his 
nature has pine ne depraved, and his rational development is 
one of selfishness. But as this development is a moral one, 
it cannot be necessitated, and hence irresponsible; it must, 
therefore, be a voluntary one, and hence free and responsible. 

God has redeemed man, made provision for his moral ‘re- 
covery, and determined the effect, which such a renovation 
would have, upon his moral constitution, as well as, the man- 
ner in which his development as a new creature in Christ 
Jesus would take place. This development, being likewise 
moral, cannot be necessitated and irresponsible, but must be 
voluntary, and therefore, free and responsible. We can thus 
comprehend, in what manner God’s hand may be said to be 
seen in the fall, as well as, in the redemption of man. He 
permitted his fall—he achieved his redemption. He deter- 
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mined the constitutional effect of the fall upon him, but he 
did not necessitate him, to yield to the cravings of appetite. 
He determined likewise the effect, which redemption should 
have upon man’s moral constitution, but he does not necessi- 
titate him to obey the law of right. When, therefore, man 
develops his depravity in supreme selfishness, he does it 
freely, and is responsible for his guilt; and when, on the 
other hand, he develops his renewed nature, by the manifes- 
tation of disinterested benevolence, he does it voluntarily, 
and hence deserves the praise of man, and the approbation 
of God. 

And now, as God has so constituted humanity, that in its 
depraved state, it would exhibit supreme selfishness, and in 
its recovered state, disinterested benevolence; and as he has 
permitted fallen man to subject his fellow to Slavery, and 
commanded and redeemed man to bestow upon his fellow, 
Liberty ; and as he has imparted to Slavery and Liberty their 
respective characteristics ; and as he has so constituted them, 
as to be antagonistic to each other ; and as he has enacted laws 
which condemn Slavery and approve of Liberty; and as he 
has imposed the obligation of opposing Slavery, and of de- 
fending Liberty upon all his people; and as the crime of 
Slavery blinds the minds of its perpetrators, to the enormity 
of the wrong which they commit, and prejudices them in- 
veterately against those who expose and denounce their con- 
duct, it follows, that the antagonism between Liberty and 
Slavery, will be transferred to their respective champions. 

And just in proportion as the advocates of freedom, rise 
in their love of Liberty, will they increase in their hatred of 
Slavery: and just in proportion as the advocates of bondage 
grow stronger in their selfishness, will they rise in their love 
of Slavery, and sink in their appreciation of Liberty. And 
as. under the promptings of avarice, Slavery can never be 
satisfied, but with the horse leech, cries incessantly, Give ! 
Give! and as under the promptings of benevolence, Liberty 
can never look upon its encroachments with indifference, and 
hence must constatly interpose its plea, Spare! Spare! it 
follows that the antagonism between the abettors of Liberty 
and Slavery can neither cease nor diminish, but, on the con- 
trary, must continue and constantly increase. And while in 
the beginning it may not be stronger than to produce a con- 
flict of opinion, carried on in words and writing, it cannot 
stop at that, but it will go on accumulating in strength, until 
it produces a conflict of legislation, carried on through the 
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ballot box, the framing, adoption, and amendment of Consti- 
tutions, and the enactment of laws. But even this will not 
constitute its ultima Thule, it will overleap all these bounds, 
engender strife poisoned with implacable hatred, and culmi- 
nate in open and relentless war. There ¢s an “irrepressible 
conflict’ between Liberty and Slavery. And when the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State announced it as a political 
axiom, he did not discover a new truth, but declared a self- 
evident old one, founded on the original constitution, which 
the hand of God had impressed upon man in his fall and in 
his redemption. ‘The Northern and the Southern States 
must eventually become all slave or all free.” When 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, made this declaration in one 
of his political speeches in his debate with Senator Douzlass, 
he not only drew it as a deduction from the premises fur- 
nished by the philosophy of history, but he uttered it as a 
truth, taught in the living oracles of God, and now illustrated 
in the history of our country, under the guidance of his own 
hand, as the patriot-President, and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. And as all 
this is but a fac-simile of the history of Liberty and Slavery 
in America, and as this is but the natural development of 
Slavery and the moral development of Liberty; according to 
the original constitution, which he has given to each, it fol- 
lows that his hand has been exhibited in the origin of this 
war. 

II. The Hand of God is seen in the progress of this war. 
As that which has a beginning, must have an end, progress 
becomes indispensable to its attainment. This war had a 
beginning, it must come to an end, and progress must secure 
it. And as we have seen the hand of God in its origin, it is 
morally certain that his hand will also be manifest in its pro- 
gress. Ordinarily the progress of war is not uniform: all 
the victories on one side, and all the defeats on the other ; 
but it is various: victory and defeat alternating. And the 
hand of God may be seen in the one, just as clearly as in the 
other. 

The hand of God may, therefore, be discovered in our vic- 
tories. We have waged war for national life and unity, 
nearly four years. We have raised mighty armies, fought 
great battles, and gained signal victories. As they must be 
counted by scores, we cannot enumerate them in detail, and 
simply mention those of Pea Ridge, Shiloh, Henry, Donald- 
son, Island Number Ten, Murfreesboro’, New Orleans, An- 
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tietam, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Gettysburg, Chattanooga, 
Spotsylvania, Atlanta and Mobile. Now if the hand of God 
may be traced, im giving us one of these victories, it may be 
discovered in giving us all the rest. It eannot be expected 
that we should attempt to prove this, by an examination of 
the particulars of each engagement, which resulted in victory 
to our arms. We shall, however, attempt clearly to show 
you the fruits of the hand of the Almighty, in giving us 
the victory on the field of Gettysburg. We do not claim 
that God wrought miracles in our favor, but we maintain, 
that he so ordered the controlling cireumstances of the battle, 
as to cause them to result in victory to the Army of the Po- 
tomac. Give heed to an enumeration of a few of the most 
striking turning points of victory ! 

The first of these is found in the commanding General. 
Victory is frequently determined by the ability and experi- 
ence of the Chief of an army, and the degree of confidence 
reposed in him by his officers and men. General Hooker 
was removed, and General Meade appointed his successor, on 
the Sabbath preeeding the Wednesday when the battle began. 
He had never fonght a battle as Commander, and his army 
knew him as their leader, but three days. He had no expe- 
rience in planning a battle, and his officers and soldiers hadi 
never fought one under him. They were comparatively un- 
acquainted with each other. Never did a General lead an 
army to battle+-never did an army enter upon an engage- 
ment, under circumstances more trying, than those which 
encompassed General Meade and his army at Gettysburg. 
An error of judgment by the President, in the removal of 
one, and the appointment of another Commander—a mistake 
or blunder by General Meade, and the battle of Gettysburg 
would have been lost. 

The position oecupied by an army is an important circum- 
stance in determining the result of a battle. Ours was Cem- 
etery Hill, immediately South of Gettysburg. It has been 
compared to a horse shoe, the toe of which was turned to- 
wards the town, the left heel extending to Round Top, and 
the right to Wolf’s Hill. It was elevated, admirably adapted 
to defence, and hard to be turned. The ridge which constitu- 
ted it was stony, and at some places even rocky. ‘The 
owners of the land, had used the stone and rock thus fur- 
nished for fencing; miles of which were found, just where 
they were needed for breastworks. Where this was not the 
ease, stone, timber, rails, and earth were found, in adequate: 
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quantities to fill up the gaps, thus giving us with little labor, 
an entirely entrenched line of battle. 

The manner in which this position was secured, must not 
be overlooked. General Reynolds, supported by General 
Howard, had attacked the enemy beyond Seminary Hill, just 
North of the town, with the intention of holding that range, 
until our army could come up to occupy it. But being over- 
powered by superior numbers, they were compelled to fall 
back, through the streets of Gettysburg, to Cemetery Hill. 
The position voluntarily chosen, was Seminary Hill; the po- 
sition necessarily taken, was Cemetery Hill; and yet, the 
latter was a much stronger one than the former. It com- 
manded a view before and around it for ten miles. No 
movement could be made by the enemy, from any part of his 
line, which could not be immediately observed from ours. 
Besides, there was nothing except the town, several strips of 
woods, and a few houses and barns, which could afford him 
any shelter in his advances, and he could consequently be 
subjected to a concentrated fire, from almost every point of 
attack. Its horse-shoe shape enabled the commanding Gen- 
eral to hold his entire army close in hand, and to move re-in- 
forcements rapidly, from one point to another, as the 
tremendous massed charges of the enemy might demand. 

The offensive and the defensive are important in their 
bearing on victory. It is easier to defend, than to take a 
position. Other things being equal. the army on the defen- 
sive, has greatly the advantage of the army on the offensive, 
and this advantage was ours. The correspondent of the 
New York Times, after stating that the attack made by Gen- 
eral Reynolds cost him his life, says: “It was, however, 
priceless, as it was the means of putting us on the 
defensive, and of giving us the choice of position. We were 
not to attack, but to be attacked. The risks, the difficulties, 
the disadvantages of the coming battle, were the enemy’s. 
Ours were the heights for artillery ; ours the short inside 
lines for manceuvering and reinforcing ; ours the stone walls, 
fences, and crests of the hills.” Had Ewell and Hill pressed 
their advantage on Wednesday evening, and driven us from 
Cemetery Hill, as it was possible for them to do; we would 
have lost not only one impregnable position, but the defen- 
sive. Had Lee entrenched himself, on Thursday, on Seminary 
Hill, Meade would have been compelled to give him battle 
by taking the offensive. And in that event, the advantages 
which were ours, would have been theirs, and the result, in 
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all human probability, changed from victory to defeat. But 
all this was otherwise, because the hand of God was in it. 

The condition of an army, very frequently determines its 
success, or failure in an engagement. The Army of the 
Potomac had just marched over two hundred miles. The 
weather, during their march, was cloudy and rainy, render- 
ing the roads muddy, and their march fatiguing. Many 
Corps were yet far from the field of battle when it began. 
Under the spur of the sound of artillery, heard in the dis- 
tance, they came up hurriedly, took their positions, and be- 
gan the work of intrenchment. They were a tired army, 
needing rest, sleep, and food to bring them into their highest 
state of courage and hope, strength and efficiency; and 
they were outnumbered by their antagonists, not less than 
twenty thousand men. The Army of Virginia was in a very 
different condition. It had marched leisurely into the loyal 
States. [t was in perfect discipline, rested, well-fed, and fully 
equipped. It was composed of veterans, baptized in fire. 
It was led by a General, under whom it had fought for years, 
whose military genius had given it renown, and whom it re- 
garded as invincible. 

The crises of a battle constitute the turning points of vic- 
tory. They were numerous, andthey were ours. The pro- 
pitious arrival of the Sixth Corps, is one of them. A grand 
charge en masse, was being made across the plain, the Third 
Corps was broken, the Second and Fifth came to their sup- 
port; but all combined were unable to check the advancing 
column. The crisis had arrived. But with it, the arrival of 
Sedgwick’s Corps. They had marched thirty hours, and 
were foot-sore, worn and weary. They were ordered to the 
charge. Without hesitation, they flung away their knap- 
sacks, forgot their fatigue and hunger, rushed forward, threw 
themselves into the fight, repulsed the enemy, and saved the 
day. 

aieietint oly in the rear of the Cemetery, on the Taney- 
town road, stood a small white house. It was occupied by 
General Meade as his Head-Quarters. It was exposed to 
the fire of a hundred guns for hours. The shells passed over 
it, fell all around it, struck different parts of it, and exploded 
near it. One entered the chimney, but its fuse went out, 
and it fell down harmless. Sixteen horses tied around 
it were killed, and many of his Staff made hair-breadth es- 
capes, so that while Lee was covered by the Hospital Flag 
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on the cupola of the College, Meade, although exposed to a 
storm of artillery, was covered by the hollow of God’s hand, 
and remained, unmoved and unharmed. Once the enemy 
had almost reached our entrenchments on our left, when an 
enfilading fire from Cemetery Hill mowed them down. At 
another time they had come up to our very guns in the cen- 
tre, and were about turning them upon our own men, when 
they were driven back at the point of the bayonet, Again 
they made a desperate effort to turn our right flank, and had 
succeeded so far as to hold part of our position, but they 
were, nevertheless, repulsed with dreadful slaughter. The 
marks of the fierceness of this encounter, are visible on the 
trees of half a mile of woods, and exceed anything we could 
have imagined to be possible. 

The so-call accidents or mishaps of a battle, frequently 
determine its result. We had none at Gettysburg. Every- 
thing wanted was there, and every thing was in its place. 
There was no panic as at Bull Run; no blundering as at 
Ball’s Bluff; no treachery as at Harper’s-Ferry ; no breaking 
as at Chancellorvile; no disobedience of orders as at Ma- 
nassas ; no dereliction of duty as at Fredericksburg. There 
was military ability of a high order, displayed in disposition 
and strategy, by the Commanding-General, efficient codpera- 
tion on the part of the subordinate officers, and courage and 
endurance never excelled, on the part of the rank of file. 

Nor can we omit the circumstance, that the battle was 
fought in Pennsylvania. The Army of Virginia had invaded 
the North, in defiance of the Army of the Potomac. It had 
run riot in Maryland, and the border counties of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was flushed with victory and laden with spoils. It 
was proud and boastful, self-inflated and arrogant. Its Gen- 
eral looked with disdain upon his antagonist, and took the 
offensive, in the full assurance, that he could overwhelm him 
with defeat, and become the dictator of the terms of peace, 
either at Philadelphia or Washington, as might best suit his 
convenience, and the pleasure of Jefferson Davis. But 
it was to fight on loyal soil, and though it did fight with the 
desperation of invaders, it fought under the cause of rea- 
son. With the Army of the Potomac all this was different. 
It had marched from the soil of Virginia to that of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was now in the North; on free soil; at home. It 
was called upon to expel the invader, and drive him from our 
borders. It felt that the eye of the nation was fixed upon 
it, and the hopes of millions concentered in it. And, al- 
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though it fought an enemy, who had repulsed it at Freder- 
icksburg, and before whom it had retreated, when they last 
met at Chancellorville, it nevertheless fought him on the soil 
of a Free State, in Pennsylvania—fought him under the in- 
spiration of Home, Loyalty and Liberty. 

And now, when we putall the links of this chain of circum- 
stances together, it seems to us, that the hand of God 
becomes clearly manifest, not only in forging each link, but 
also in connecting them all together, and forming an entire 
chain. How easy it would have been for one or the other of 
these circumstances to turn out differently. Andif this had 
been the case, who can doubt, that the Battle of Gettysburg 
might, and in all human probability would have been lost. 
And as an inspired writer could declare, after a successful 
engagement of David with the Philistines, ‘The Lord 
wrought a great victory that day ;” so too are we called upon 
to acknowledge, that God wrought a great victory for us at 
Gettysburg. Who can doubt, that God in his great good- 
ness, so ordered all these circumstances, that in their 
combined and concentrated influence, they should give us the 
victory. Yes! God gave us the General; God gave us the 
position ; God gave us the defensive; God gave us the turning 
points of the battle; God gave us the soil of Pennsylvania ; 
God gave us the invigoration of courage; God gave us the in- 
sp iration of patriotism ; God gave us the stimulus of the Right; 
God gave us the Baptism of Liberty ; God gave us the victory ! 

The hand of God may also be traced in our defeats. 
Great and numerous as our victories have been, they have 
not been granted, without being interspersed with defeats. 
And although our defeats have not been so frequent as our 
victories, they have been sufficiently disastrous to exert a 
mighty influence upon us, and thus to become, under the 
hand of God, a salutary ordeal, through which he deemed it 
necessary that the nation should pass. 

Our defeats have become a rod of correction in the hand 
of God, to convince us of our errors of opinion in regard to 
the character, design, and strength of the Rebellion. We 
thought at first, that it was a sudden ebullition of passion, 
aroused by the loss of the presidential election, and which 
having neither method nor determination, would soon spend 
its force and then subside; but defeat has taught us that it 
had its origin in a long cherished desire for secession; and 
that for the accomplishment of its end, it had formed a deep 
seated conspiracy, for the outbreak of which, the election of 
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Mr. Lincoln, furnished the mere pretext. We also thought 
that the design of the Rebels, in passing secession ordinances, 
was to secure some additional guarantee, for the security of 
slavery in the States, and hence we hastened to call a Peace 
Convention, to pass compromise resolutions, and to propose 
constitutional amendments; but our defeats in all these 
efforts taught us, that their object was, not to gain some 
sectional advantage through the long tried specific, Com- 
promise, but that it was, to dissolve the Union and overthrow 
the Government. 

When the Rebellion exhibited its determination, by making 
military preparation, and warlike demonstrations, seizing 
forts, stealing arms and ammunition, robbing mints, and set- 
ting at defiance the authority of the Government, we imagined 
in our simplicity, that it could be mollified by the political 
panacea, called Non-Coercion ; but the shot fired at the Star 
of the West, and the thunder of the batteries which com- 
pelled Fort Sumpter to surrender, and Major Anderson to 
lower The Star Spangled Banner to traitors, in arms against 
their country, soon dispelled the delusion. 

When the Rebellion called out its forces, marshalled an 
army, marched on Washington, and threatened the Capitol, 
the President thought that seventy-five thousand men would 
be amply sufficient to repel and scatter them, and the philo- 
sophic statesman at the head of the Cabinet, uttered the 
oracular opinion, that it would be quelled in ninety days; 
but the defeat of Big Bethel, at Bull Run, and at Ball’s 
Bluff, convinced Mr. Lincoln of his under estimate of its 
strength, and induced him to call out half a million of men 
to subdue it. 

When the Rebellion developed military resources, adequate 
to meet and contend with this enormous force, repulsing it on 
the Peninsula, routing it at Manassas, confronting it in Ken- 
tucky, baflling it in Missouri, threatening Ohio, and invading 
Maryland, we became convinced that it was a rebellion of 
unparalleled magnitude, and that to put it down, we needed 
a million of men. Defeat so educated the nation, that it 
welcomed the first draft. 

And when the Rebellion was able, notwithstanding all this 
array of military power, to blockade the Mississippi, to dis- 
pute our re-occupancy of Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
to repulse us at Fredericksburg and Chancellorville, to over- 
run Western Maryland, to press onward to Pennsylvania, 
and to march upon and occupy Chambersburg, Carlisle, York 
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and Gettysburg, then the last scales fell from our eyes, we 
saw the colossal proportions of the Rebellion, and became 
fully convinced, that to defend the life of the Nation, it was 
indispensable, that a law should be passed empowering the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, to call out the entire 
strength of the Republic, should the exigencies of the war 
demand it. And under the spur of defeat it was done. 

Our defeats have been made by the hand of God, a school 
of experience, in which we have learned the folly and absurd- 
ity of our first war policy. What was it? It was the poli- 
cy of conciliation. It constituted the American invention, 
for conducting war on peace principles. It ignored the first 
great political commandment, Salus populi suprema est lex 
which freely translated means, The salvation of the nation 
is the supreme law of the land; and it gave no heed to the 
second, which was like unto it, viz. “In war, weaken the 
enemy and strengthen yourself, by the use of all the means 
sanctioned by the code of civilized warfare. It involved the 
contradiction of waging a war, according to the Constitution, 
for the suppression of rebellion, and at the same time ignor- 
ing the fact, that according to the Constitution, traitors in 
arms against it have forfeited all rights under it, and deserv- 
ed nothing but confiscation and death. It was the arroga- 
tion of the possession of greater wisdom in political affairs 
than He who said, “They that take the sword, shall perish 
by the sword.” 

Under the guidance of this policy, we began by endeavor- 
ing to banish the thought of Slavery from our minds, inter- 
dicting the mention of it by the lip, restricting the pen 
from writing, and prohibiting the press from printing it. 
Let Slavery alone! was the specific of conciliation. Defeat 
soon taught us the folly of supposing, that conciliation would 
pacify an organized rebellion, and that it could be suppress- 
ed, without touching its cause. This brought us so far, as 
to begin to think and speak, write and print something on 
the subject of the bondman and the free man of color; but 
we were yet very far from offering freedom to the one, and 
acknowledging the manhood of the other. We still gave 
assurances to disloyal masters, that their slaves should not 
be disturbed, and when, under the instincts of freedom, they 
fled to our lines, our Generals ordered them to be seized, and 
returned under escort to their owners. Defeat cured us of 
this absurdity, and advanced us another step. We were now 
willing to see them leave their masters and come within our 
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lines, and while we were unwilling to become slave-catchers 
for Rebels, we could not bear the thought of putting a spade 
into their hands to dig in our trenches, much less to take a 
musket and fire it at a traitor-master in arms against the 
government. Defeat knocked this stupidity out of us, and 
compelled us to make another advance. We were then pre- 
pared to declare the slaves of masters, who were actually en- 
gaged in fighting against the Union, free, encouraged them 
to take refuge in our camps, where we gave them protection, 
and furnished them employment. But we still thought, it 
would be too humiliating to us, and too aggravating to our 
foes, to enrol and arm them as soldiers of the United States. 
Defeat has, however, at last conquered our prejudices, and 
we now raise regiments among the slaves, accept recruits 
from among the free people of color, draft them with the same 
wheel, which draws the name of the white man, equip them 
as soldiers, give them a position in our armies, and confer 
upon them the place of honor. And notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which they have labored, they have vin- 
dicated their claim to manhood, covered themselves all over 
with glory, and demonstrated the folly of the former, and 
the wisdom of the present, war policy of the Government. 
Our defeats have also become the scourge in the hands of 
God, to constrain us to do right. We had become so accus- 
tomed to oppression, under the yoke of which, we subjected 
the African to hopeless bondage, that our eyes were closed, 
both to the enormity of this national sin, and to the political 
and moral dangers, to which we were thus exposing our- 
selves. ‘To conciliate the Slave Oligarchy, we were anxious 
to amend the Constitution, as to render it forever impossible 
to remove Slavery from the seceded States. We were willing 
to go farther ; still to declare that we would never interfere 
with it, in any of the territory of the United States. Yes! 
Unlike our fathers, who would not tolerate the word slave in the 
Constitution, and who while they granted an indirect protee- 
tion to it, nevertheless, did so in the expressed hope, that the 
States would themselves, eradicate it from the land, we were 
not ashamed to propose to compound a felony, to become 
partakers of other men’s sins, by obligating ourselves and our 
posterity, to let Slavery alone, politically and morally for- 
ever. But the hand of God, being in the war, was stretched 
forth, to prevent us from becoming participes eriminis with 
Slavery, and committing national suicide. When Butler, 
the patriot-son of Massachusetts, uttered the magic words, 
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Contraband of war, over the head of a fugitive slave, the’ 
politicians turned pale, their knees trembled, and they ask- 
ed in consternation, To what are we now coming? When 
Fremont—the gifted path-finder—the representative man of 
Freedom, issued the Military Order in Missouri, ‘And if 
he (the Rebel in arms) have slaves, they are hereby declared 
forever free,’’ and Hunter re-issued it in South Carolina, and 
Sherman did the same in Louisiana, its authoritative force 
was broken by the modification and recall of the cautious and 
prudent, though honest and patriotic, President. When Se- 
cession first showed its teeth, and exhibited its brazen point, 
Congress, though elected under the banner upon which was 
inscribed the motto, ‘Restriction to Slavery in the terri- 
tories,” was intimidated and refused to insert the Wilmot Pro- 
viso into the territorial bills before it. But defeat has chang- 
ed our views, corrected our mistakes, weaned us from our idols, 
rebuked us for our sins, and brought us to repentance. The 
politicians now not only endorse Butler’s' position ; but re~ 
gard it, as behind the times; our Generals, not only imitate 
Fremont in declaring slaves free, but they command the 
Freedmen, as soldiers in their armies, redeemed from bond- 
age ; Congress has not only passed a Confiscation act, but it 
has prohibited Slavery from ever entering the territories, and 
banished it from the Dirtrict of Columbia; and the Presi- 
dent has not only, as the Chief Magistrate of the nation, re- 
commended the passage of an act, offering compensation to’ 
the loyal Border States, for the manumission of their slaves, 
but he has, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
issued a Proclamation of Emancipation, striking the chains 
of servitude from the hands of three millions of Africans im 
the rebellious States. And while political demagogues have 
endeavored, under the stimulus of party feeling, to delude 
the people, and array them against the Government, because 
it has done right, their efforts have proved utterly abortive, 
and the nation has risen up in the majesty of its strength, 
and declared in tones of thunder, that it would stand by the 
Government, because the Government, under the goadings of 
defeat, has been made to stand by the Right. 

III. And the hand of God will also be seen in the end of 
this war. War is a terrible calamity: civil war superlative- 
ly so. We deprecated this war, with natural and awful 
dread. To avert it, we stood prepared to do almost anything, 
regardless of its moral character, or ultimate consequences. 
When all efforts to prevent it failed, we hoped that it would 
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come to a speedy end. But we have been disappointed, for 
the war has raged more than three years. It had a begin- 
ning; it has made destructive progress; it must come to an 
end. And as we have traced the hand of God in its origin, 
and discovered its presence, in both victory and defeat, dur- 
ing its ongoing, we shall also behold it in its end—in the time 
of its end—in the manner of its end—in the results of the 
end. 

Does the reader ask, Where will it end? That God 
only knows; we do not, bunt we do know that his hand will 
determine the time of its end. Turning the telescope of the 
philosophy of history back, and examining the different pha- 
ses of the war, with the immediate results attained at this 
and that period of its progress, we can readily discover, that 
if it had closed with the year in which it began, it might 
have proved disastrous to the nation; and that if it had even 
reached its limit, with the termination of the second year of 
its progress, all the invaluable moral and political results 
secured since that time, Would have been lost. And as the 
philosophy of redemption teaches, that great spiritual bless- 
ings can only be secured through vicarious suffering ; so too, 
does the philosophy of history teach, that great national 
blessings, can only be attained through physical suffering. 
And as the hand of God overrules evil for good in the moral 
world, so to does his hand overrule evil for good in the po- 
litical world. Now, if God be the founder of this nation, as 
the fathers of it believed, then must he have a corresponding 
end to accomplish through it. And if his hand be in this 
war, then will he so regulate it, as to constitute it a means 
for the furtherance of that end. And what end can be re- 
garded as commensurate with the establishment and preser- 
vation of the American nation? It is not conjecture to 
answer, The founding of an Asylum of Liberty. But 
Slavery is the very opposite of Liberty, and as we have tol- 
erated and extended it, its presence rendered it impossible 
for us to attain our end. And if God has ordained that this 
nation shall fully answer its end, then must Slavery—the 
disturber of its peace—the defiler of its sanctuary—the can- 
cer at its heart—be cast out; and the war cannot and will 
not end, until this result is secured beyond a peradventure. 
The barriers, in the way of attaining “a consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished,” have been numerous and formidable, 
but the hand of God has been made strikingly visible in re- 
moving them. The obligation to protect Slavery, imposed 
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by the compact of the Constitution, was removed by the 
Rebels themselves when they cancelled the bond, and repu- 
diated the obligations it imposed upon them. Foreign inter- 
vention has been prevented by Might, by Diplomacy, by 
Emancipation. And Northern partisanship has been over- 
thrown by the spirit of loyalty and patriotism, liberty and 
religion, exhibited at the Ballot-Box. And from all this, 
we venture to draw the conclusion, that just as soon as the 
nation shall, under the discipline of war, be purified from 
political corruption, educated in political principle, weaned 
from the love of human bondage, elevated in moral excellen- 
cy, and induced to form the governing purpose to support the 
government, to defend the right and to maintain the Ameri- 
ean axiom of Liberty, at all hazards and at every sacrifice, 
then, and then only will the war cease; for then, and then 
only will the nation be prepared for peace; and then, and 
then only, can peace become permanent and prove a blessing. 

Does the reader ask again, In what manner will it end? 
That too, God only knows. But as there is always a moral 
stand-point from which we may contemplate war, according 
to which it has a right and a wrong; and as God is the God 
of the right and the enemy of the wrong, it follows that God 
must look with favor upon the side of the right. And as 
the question in dispute in this war, is none other than 
whether Slavery be right, and ought to be protected and ex- 
tended; or whether Slavery be wrong, and ought to be 
restricted and abolished; or whether Liberty be right, and 
ought to be fostered and disseminated, or whether it be 
wrong, and ought to be circumscribed and overthrown; and 
as from the instincts of humanity, the dictates of reason, 
and the imperatives of the law of God, it becomes indispu- 
tably clear, that Liberty is right, and Slavery wrong, it 
follows, that God must take sides with Liberty against Sla- 
very. And as “the powers that be are ordained of God ;” 
and as government is “‘an ordinance of God” and as rulers 
who exercise these powers and administer the government, 
are the ministers of God, to execute wrath upon evil doers, 
and to inflict political condemnation upon rebels who resist the 
powers of the administrators of government, it follows that 
God must approve of the cause of government, and condemn 
the cause of rebellion. And as the Confederate States of 
America have inaugurated a gigantic rebellion against the 
United States of America; and as the Government of the 
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United States is the best form of government ever devised 
by man, and as the rebellion of the Confederate States is 
the most unjustifiable and wicked that the world has ever 
seen, it follows that God must espouse the cause of the Uni- 
ted States, and frown upon the cause of the Confederate 
States. And as God’s hand is in this war, it must become 
manifest in determining the manner in which it shall end. 
And under the guidance of the light of God’s Word, the ex- 
amples of history, and the progress already made towards a 
successful termination, we conclude that it will end in favor 
of the North, involving the maintenance of the supremacy 
of the Federal Government, the preservation of the integrity 
of the Constitution, the perpetuity of the American Union, 
and the indestructability of the life of the nation. 

And what can prevent the war from ending in this man- 
ner? Nothing, which appears in the sphere of human vision, 
except a general apostacy of the nation. Should it embrace 
again the errors of opinion corrected, return to the course of 
folly reproved, abandon the right to which it has been 
brought, and undo all that it has done towards the extinc- 
tion of Slavery, then it would be possible that the hand of God 
might be withdrawn from aiding us, and our enemies might be- 
come victorious, either in subjecting us to their rule, or in dis- 
membering the Republic. And what would allthisinvolve? It 
would involve a compromise with traitors in arms, an abandon- 
ment of the war policy of the Administration, the re-establish- 
ment of Slavery in the District of Columbia; the removal of 
the ban of Slavery in all the territories, the withdrawal of the 
offer of compensation to the border States for the liberation 
of their slaves; the transformation of Western Virginia into 
a Slave State again, the repudiation of emancipation by 
Missouri, the re-establishment of Slavery in Maryland, the 
abandonment of the Union by Kentucky and Tennessee; 
the repeal of the Proclamation of Freedom; the remanding 
into Slavery of the millions declared free; yea, the offering 
up of Liberty, to be slaughtered as a sacrifice on the block of 
Slavery, by the blood-stained hands of Southern traitors and 
rebels, aided by Northern sympathizers and abettors. 

And when will all these things come to pass? We shall 
make another compromise with slavery when it indemnifies 
us for all that we have lost in life and treasure, pain and an- 
guish, by its violation of all the rest. We shall adopt the 
white-glove war policy again, when the fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, widows and orphans, bereaved by it, 
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shall forget their sorrows and cease to mourn. We shall en- 
throne Slavery in the District of Columbia again, at the time 
when we shall celebrate the coronation of Jefferson Davis, as 
the Emperor of all the United States. We shall withdraw 
our offer of compensation to the border States, when the 
United States Treasury shall be declared bankrupt in the 
national exchange of the world. Western Virginia will be- 
come a Slave State again, when her mountains shall sink to 
the level of her plains. Emancipation will be repudiated by 
Missouri when her iron mountains shall be transformed into 
lead. Maryland will re-enslave her freedmen when the Po- 
tomac shall flow over the Alleghanies. Kentucky will 
abandon the Union when the name of Henry Clay shall fade 
from the memory of her sons, and Tennessee will do the 
same, when the bones of Andrew Jackson shall be burned 
on the funeral pile of the State. We shall repeal the bills 
restricting slavery in the territories, by the Congress chosen 
at the time when Vallandigham shall be elected President of 
the United States. We shall offer up Liberty to be sacrific- 
ed, when the Plymouth Rock shall be exported for mer- 
chandise, and New England blotted from the mass of the 
Union. And Abraham Lincoln will recall the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and remand the freedmen into bondage 
again, when the dead shall rise from their graves, and live 
and move and have their being on earth again. And does 
the reader ask, finally: What shall its immediate and ulti- 
mate results be? If as we have just seen, the hand of God 
will become manifest in determing when and how it will end, 
80, too, will it become manifest in securing its legitimate results. 
The war, ended by the entire overthrow of the rebellion, 
must bring with it a most extraordinary political transforma- 
tion. It will introduce the era of a new creation in the 
sphere of politics. Old things will pass away, and all things 
will become new. Slavery will receive its death blow and 
die. The moral impurities, which flowed from it, will be 
cast off. The degradation to which it subjected the Afri- 
can race will cease. The ignorance and poverty which it 
engendered, will be removed. The aristocracy which it bred, 
will collapse. And the disturbance which it was constantly 
creating, as an element of discord in the body politic, will 
come to an end. The African, so long down-trodden, will rise 
under the fostering care of education and religion. Labor 
will become honorable, under a uniform system, over the 
whole land. Emigration will pour into the South ; Northern 
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enterprise will cultivate its fields and develop its resources. 
Free schools will radiate light from a thousand centres. The 
Word of God will be unbound; the Church of Christ will be 
relieved from the incubus of slavery, with all its concomi- 
tants. The pulpit, with its tongue loosed, will declare the 
whole counsel of God; and the desert of the sunny, but 
once slave-cursed Southwill blossom as the rose. The slave- 
holders will see both the folly and the iniquity of their 
course; the poor whites of the South, who supported them 
in it, will learn that they made themselves the arbiters of 
their own fate, and the whole North will be ashamed that it 
could even connive at so monstrous a crime. A better un- 
derstanding will take place among the people; sectional 
jealousies and animosities will cease, and the nation in all its 
parts will become homogeneous. 

Slavery removed, it will cease to be an element of corrup- 
tion in our political campaigns, and the elective franchise will 
be restored to comparative purity. The seven devils of party 
spirit will be cast out, and the pure spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism will enter in. The false political motives, involv- 
ing the odious principle, that the end sanctifies the means, 
will be scouted from the minds of the people, and their po- 
litical conduct will be saved from their corrupting influence. 
The Declaration of Independence will be re-affirmed, and the 
inalienable rights of man every where acknowledged. The 
Constitution, according to the design of its framers, will 
need no alteration as the organic law of a nation of freemen, 
save perhaps an article prohibiting slavery forever. And the 
Union will be perpetuated; not the Union as it was, nor the 
Union as it is; not the Union as the fathers made it, but the 
Union as the fathers designed that it should become; not 
the Union which the degenerate Slave States refused to 
make it, as their fathers had enjoined upon them, but the 
Union as, under the hand of God, the loyal States shall be 
constrained to make it; not the Union of States half slave 
and half free, but the Union of States, all loyal and free. 

And then will commence the new era of self-government 
in America. ‘Then will begin a career of national progress, 
such as the world has never seen. All the resources of the 
land will be rapidly developed, emigration will multiply, the 
population will increase, agriculture will be augmented, com- 
merce will be extended, mechanism will be encouraged, labor 
will be rewarded, education will become universal, science 
will be cultivated, literature will be disseminated, wealth will 
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abound, liberty will be enjoyed, and religion sanctify the 
nation. 

Yes, America, divested of slavery, will become consistent 
with herself, and under the fostering care of the hand of 
God, will become the mightiest nation on the globe. The 
force of her example will be felt among all the nations of 
the earth. And having herself become free, God will honor 
her as the standard-bearer of liberty among the nations; 
and as she shall march forward, in the course marked out for 
her by Providence, she will, by her controlling influence, 
cause the thrones of despotism to totter and fall, the sceptre 
of tyranny and the yoke of bondage to be broken, and thus 
usher in the day of Jubilee, when the Angel of Freedom 
shall ascend the political heavens, and taking the trumpet of 
God, shall proclaim liberty to the earth, and to all the in- 
habitants thereof. 


ARTICLE VI. 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT, 
By Prof. Hewry Ziseier, D. D., Selinsgrove, Pa, 


“And Paul earnestly beholding the council, said, ‘Men and 
brethren, 1 have lived in all good conscienee before God, 
until this day.’” Acts 28: 1. 


Tu apostle had been taken by his Jewish brethren, and 
dragged out of the temple, with the design of putting him to 
death. He was rescued by the Roman soldiers, and after 
some outrages having been committed on his person and 
against his civil rights, he was admitted to a hearing. Dur- 
ing the progress of the investigation, we find the following 
charges preferred against him: ‘This is the man that teach- 
eth all men every where against the people and the law and 
this place ; and further, brought Greeks also into the temple 
and polluted this holy place.” ‘For we have found this man 
a pestilent fellow and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ring-leader of the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who also hath gone about to profane the tem- 
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ple.’ “The Jews laid many and grievous complaints against 
Paul which they could not prove, while he answered for him- 
himself, ‘neither against the law of the Jews, neither against 
the temple, nor yet against Caesar have | offended any thing 
atall.’” Actes’ 21:28; 2416) 6% and 25% 7,8. 

Here are charges of a very grave character. Some are 
religious whilst others are political. The passage at the 
head of this article, is a reply to these charges, and defines 
the only true position of the minister of Christ, in regard to 
politics, or his duties as a citizen of the State. 

The word translated “live,” in this passage, signifies, to 
discharge one’s duties as a citizen of the state or government 
under which he lives. Starke, in his Bibel- Werk, in loco, 
renders the Greek words, xerorivevuar ro Od, in German thus, 
“Gottbiirgerlich gedient,” “ein ehrbar biirgerliches Leben 
getiihrt, wie einem ehrlichen Biirger zustehet.” The declar- 
ation of Paul, then, seems to be this: ‘Men and brethren, 
I have, with all good conscience, discharged my duties as a 
citizen before God, until this day.” 

We have, then, the following points clearly implied: First, 
That ministers of Christ, as all other men, are citizens of 
the government under which they live. Seeond, That as 
citizens, they have political duties to perform. Third, That 
they must make these duties matters of conscience. And, 
Fourth, That God is the ultimate tribunal before which con- 
science will be arraigned and to which it is amenable. 

I do not propose regularly and successively to discuss 
these several topics: my object is, to demonstrate, that min- 
isters of Christ are fully authorized to discuss the Bible- 
aspect of politics. In pursuance of this object, the follow- 
ing topics will claim our attention. The true import of poli- 
tics—politics and religion can not be wholly separated—God 
requires his ministers to preach his whole truth as faithfully 
when it relates to politics, as when it relates to any other 
subject. 


§ The True Import of Politics. 


By politics, very many persons understand, the contests of 
political parties for power, including all the manceuvering, 
wire-working, misrepresentations, falsehoods, and open-faced 
meanness, that are often practiced during our electioneering 
campaigns, in our State Legislatures, and in our Federal 
Congress. But these excesses are no more a part of genu- 
ine politics, than are counterfeit coins the production of the 
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United States mint, or counterfeit notes, the issue of a re- 
sponsible bank, or hypocrites, the true disciples of Christ. 
Such excesses are often mixed up with politics, and it is to 
be lamented that it is so, but they are no part of genuine 
politics. 

Webster defines politics thus, ‘The science of govern- 
ment ;” or, “that part of ethics which consists in the regula- 
tion and government of a nation or State, for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity ; comprehending the 
defence of its existence and riyhts against foreign control or 
conquest, the augmentation of its strength and resources, 
and the protection of its citizens in their rights, with the 
preservation and improvement of their morals.” 

This definition includes in politics, four generic depart- 
ments, the defence of the existence and rights of a govern- 
went or State against foreign control and conquest, the aug- 
mentation of the strength and resources of the State itself, 
the protection of its citizens in their rights, and the preser- 
vation and improvement of their morals. 

These four departments comprehend amongst other things, 
the following topics: (1.) Treaties and alliances with other 
nations; declaring and waging of wars; the formation of a 
Congress of Nations, for the purpose of arbitrating and 
settling inter-national disputes. (2.) Laws concerning taxes, 
imposts, agriculture, manufactures, public lands, commerce, 
internal improvements, postal arrangements, the annexation 
of new territories and States. (8.) Laws concerning judicial 
oaths, perjury, the rights of property, weights, measures, 
currency, interest, and health. Laws on behalf of the poor, 
the blind, the insane, &c. Also laws suppressing houses of 
ill-fame, gaming establishments, lotteries, duelling, tippling 
houses, drunkenness, &c. (4.) Laws concerning blasphemy, 
profane swearing, the observance of the Sabbath, the mar- 
riage-institution, fornication, adultery, polygamy ; laws reg- 
ulating parental and filial duties; laws concerning murder, 
theft, public education, &c. These are only a few of the 
numerous subjects, comprehended in Webster’s definition of 
politics. He adds to his definition, “Politics, as a science or 
an art, is a subject of vast extent and importance.” 

We perceive, then, that politics is not that mean, contemp- 
tible, polluting thing which some unprincipled politicians 
would have us believe, when they employ such expressions 
as the following, “dabbling in the muddy waters of politics.” 
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§ Politics and Religion can not be wholly separated. 


1. Politics and religion, from their very nature, run into 
and commingle with each other. Politics includes the major 
part of the duties of religion; and religion, on the other 
hand, or more properly, the Church is the depository of all 
the fundamental principles of politics. 

I will repeat a few of the many subjects, where politics 
and religion meet and occupy the same ground. Judicial 
oaths, perjury, the rights of property, the preservation of 
health; provision for the poor, the blind, the insane, &c.; 
houses of ill-fame, gaming establishments, lotteries, duelling, 
drunkenness, blasphemy, profane swearing, the sabbath, the 
marriage-institution, fornication, adultery, polygamy, paren- 
tal and filial duties, murder, theft, robbery, servitude or sla- 
very, &c. These are all rightful subjects for political action, 
the State has a right to see that proper laws are enacted and 
enforced concerning them. Its safety and prosperity de- 
mand this. But these are all subjects which belong also to 
religion. Here, then, politics and religion meet together and 
occupy the same ground. It is impossible, therefore, wholly 
to separate them. 

2. God has himself connected politics and religion. God’s 
revelation to his Church is intended to treat mainly of re- 
ligion. This I need not undertake to prove. But it treats 
also, and to a considerable extent of polities. (a.) Zhe di- 
vine authority for civil government. ‘‘Moses spake unto the 
Lord, saying, ‘Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, set a man over the congregation, who may go out be- 
fore them, and who may go in before them, and who may 
lead them out and who may bring them; that the congrega- 
tion of the Lord be not as sheep that have no shepherd.’ 
And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Take thee Joshua, the son 
of Nun, in whom is the Spirit, and lay thine hand upon 
him, and set him before Eleazar the priest and before all the 
congregation, and give him a charge in their sight. And 
thou shalt put some of thine honor upon him, that all the 
congregation of the children of Israel may be obedient.’ ” 
Num. 27: 15—20. “Rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Will thou not then be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same, for he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
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execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath but also for con- 
science sake: for, for this cause pay ye tribute also, for they 
are’ God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very 
thing,” Rom. 13: 3-6. “We know that the law is good, if 
a@ man use it lawfully: knowing this that the law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for 
the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for man- 
slayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile themselves 
with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured per- 
sons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to 
sound doctrine, according to the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God that was committed to my trust.”’ This last passage proves 
that the doctrines of the gospel are the true foundation of civil 
law, and that such laws ought to be tested by those doctrines. 
(b) The qualifications of civil rulers. ‘Thou shalt pro- 
vide out of all the people, able men, such as fear God men 
of truth, hating covetousness ; and place such over them to 
be rulers,’ Ex. 18: 21. “Take you wise men, and wnder- 
standing, and known among your tribes, and I will make 
them rulers over you,” Deut. 1:13. “The God of Israel 
said, the Rock of Israel, spake to me: ‘He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling tn the fear of God. And he shall 
be as the light of the morning, when the sun ariseth, even 
a morning without clouds; as the tender grass springing out 
of the earth by clear shining after rain,’ 2 Sam. 23: 3, 4. 
{c.) The duties of civil rulers. “I charged your judges 
at that time, saying: ‘Hear the causes between your brethren, 
and judge righteously between every man and his brother 
and the stranger that is with him. Ye shall not respect 
persons in judgment, but ye shall hear the small as well as 
the great: ye shall mot be afraid of the face of man, for the 
judgment is God's,’ Deut. 1:16. “Judges and officers 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee throughout the tribes; and they shall judge 
the people with just judgment. Thou shalt not wrest judg- 
ment; thou shalt not respect persons, neither take a gift, 
for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise and pervert the 
words of the righteous,” Deut. 16:18, 19. ‘Thou shalt in 
any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God 
shall choose. And it shall be that when he sitteth upon thé 
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throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of the 
law in a book out of that which is before the priests and Le- 
vites ; and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein alé 
the days of his life, that he may learn to fear the Lord his 
God, to keep all the words of this law and these statutes to 
do them; that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he turn not aside from the commandments to the 
right hand nor to the left,’ Deut. 17 : 15, 18-20. “Itis an 
abomination to kings to commit wickedness, for the throne is 
established by righteousness,’ Prov. 16: 12. ‘The king that 
faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for- 
ever.” (d.) The duties of subjects towards etvil rulers. **Thou 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people,” 
Ex. 22: 28. “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. Render, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor,” Rom. 13: 1, 2, 
7. “I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men; for kings and for all that are in authority: that we 
may lead a quict and peaceable life in all godliness and hon- 
esty. For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God, 
our Saviour,” 1 Tim. 2: 1-3. ‘Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates, 
to be ready to every good work,” Tit. 3: 1. 

From these quotations, and they are only a few specimens, 
for the Bible is full of them, it will be perceived how fear- 
lessly and faithfully the Word of God discusses polities. 
God has thus himself connected politics and religion, and 
man can not, he dare not separate them. TI do not advocate 
the union of church and state. This has no foundation in 
the Bible. I leave the subject where God puts it. Politics 
run into religion; and religion includes polities. Govern- 
ment must acknowledge religion and legislate especially con- 
cerning its moral precepts; and religion must apply its 
principles to politics. This is the connection which God 
establishes between them; and I repeat it, we dare not 
destroy, no, not even disturd this connection. 
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§. God requires his Ministers to Proclaim his whole Truth 
as faithfully when it relates to Politics as when tt relates 
to any other subject. 


We will take as our first specimen, the first chapter of 
Isaiah. The prophet tells us that he is about to deliver “the 
vision which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem;” and 
he introduces it with the sublime language, ‘Hear, O hea- 
vens! and give ear, O earth! for the Lord hath spoken.” 
The whole address of the prophet to the end of the 16th 
verse, may be regarded as relating exclusively to their relégious 
duties. But in the 17th verse, their rulers are also evidently 
addressed : “Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” This is more evident 
from the 24d verse: ‘Thy princes are rebellious, and com- 
panions of thieves: every one loveth gifts, and followeth 
after rewards: they judge not the fatherless, neither doth 
the cause of the widow come unto them.” Also verse 26th: 
“And I will restore thy judges as at the first, and thy coun- 
sellors as at the beginning.” 

Take another example as found in the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of Jeremiah. This passage is a part of God’s message 
through Jeremiah to King Zedekiah and his subjects, at the 
time when Nebuchadnezzar had invaded Judea, and had 
already taken many of its cities; and also after Zedekiah 
had made a covenant with his subjects to proclaim liberty to 
their servants: “When the king of Babylon’s army fought 
against Jerusalem -and against all the cities of Judah that 
were left. * * This is the word that came unto Jeremiah 
from the Lord, after that the king Zedekiah had made a cov- 
enant with all the people that were at Jerusalem to proclaim 
liberty unto them ; that every man should let his man-servant, 
and every man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an He- 
brewess, yo free; that none should serve himself of them, to 
wit, of a Jew his brother,’ vs. 7-9. After this covenant 
had been made, the princes and people generally gave their 
Hebrew servants their freedom; but subsequently, they 
again enslaved them, vs. 10, 11. Because of this latter act, 
Jeremiah received a special message from the Lord, to deliver 
to them. It is as follows: “‘Say, thus saith the Lord, the 
God of Israel: ‘I made a covenant with your fathers in the 
day that I brought them forth out of the land of Kgypt, out 
of the house of bondmen, saying: at the end of seven years, 
let ye go every man his brother an Hebrew, which hath been 
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sold unto thee; and when he hath served thee six years, 
thou shalt let him go free from thee: but your fathers 
hearkened not unto men, neither inclined their ear. And ye 
were now turned and had done right in my sight, in pro- 
claiming liberty every man to his neighbor: and ye had 
made a covenant before me in the house which is ealled by 
my name; but ye turned and polluted my name, and caused 
every man his servant and every man his hand-maid, whom 
he had set at liberty at their pleasure, to return, and brought 
them into subjection, to be unto you for servants and for 
handmaids.’ ‘lherefore, thus saith the Lord: ‘Ye have not 
hearkened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his 
brother and every one to his neighbor; behold, I proclaim 
liberty to you,’ saith the Lord, ‘to the sword, to the pesti- 
lence, and to the famine; and [ will make you to be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth. And I will give the 
men that have transgressed my covenant, * * the princes 
of Judah and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and 
the priests, and all the people of the land, * * I will even 
give them into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand 
of them that seek their life: and their dead bodies shall be 
for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, and to the beasts of 
the earth,’”’ vs. 13-20. 

Who will say that, in these two passages, the Bible does 
not enter the domain of politics? for we have rulers and sub- 
jects arraigned for their political actions, and the most terri- 
ble judgments are threatened on account of their misconduct. 
And we cannot invalidate these facts, by maintaining that 
these messages were delivered by civil officers or by private 
citizens belonging to some political party : they were received 
and delivered by the ministers of God, his own chosen 
prophets. 

Ministers of religion must, therefore, proclaim the whole 
truth as faithfully when it relates to politics as when it re- 
lates to any other subject. But it is often said, and said too, 
not unfrequently with the view of gagging the minister, 
“Preach Christ and him erucified.” Indeed, some persons 
would have us believe that this is a command to ministers, 
directing them to confine their instructions to subjects rela- 
ting to Christ, and mainly to his crucifixion. This passage 
will, therefore, for a few moments, receive our attention. It 
is found in 1 Cor. 2: 2. In the first chapter of this espistle, 
the apostle dwells mainly on the divisions which had crept 
into the Church of Corinth, on the power of the cross, and 
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on the inefficiency of human wisdom tg secure man’s salva- 
tion. He proceeds then in the second chapter, to remind 
the Corinthians how he had preached the gospel when he was 
amongst them. He says in the first verse, second chapter ; 
“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excel- 
lency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testi- 
mony of God.” ‘This was reminding them, how he did not 
preach, Then he adds—and this is affirmative: “for I deter- 
mined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,” v. 2. Does the Apostle mean to say, 
that he had never preached any thing else, any where, except 
“Jesus Christ, and him crucified?” or, that he never would 
preach anything else anywhere? or, that he never would 
preach anything else even among the Corinthians? Not a 
word of it. He simply tells the Corinthians what course he 
determined to pursue when he first preached the gospel 
amongst them. And his determination, in their case, when 
they relied so much on the power of human wisdom and elo- 
quence, was the dictate of heavenly wisdom, But to be 
satisfied that the preaching of this same apostle took a very 
wide range, we need only read the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the several epistles written by himself; indeed, his preaching 
and teaching very frequently enter the sphere of politics, 
IT refer you to the quotations under part II. of this discus- 
sion. It is evident, therefore, that the apostles never 
intended this declaration to be a universal rule in regard to 
the matter of preaching even for himself, much less, for all 
ministers, in all ages, and under all circumstances. 

Again: Ministers in our day are not unfrequently advised, 
just as the ancient prophets were, not to meddle with politics. 
“And the Lord said unto me: ‘Amos, what seest thou?’ 
And I said, ‘a plumb-line.’ Then said the Lord, ‘Behold, I 
will set a plumb-line in the midst of my people Israel: I will 
not again pass by them any more: and the high places of 
Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall 
be laid waste; and [ will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword.’ Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel, sent 
to Jeroboam king of Israel, saying: ‘Amos hath conspired 
against thee in the midst of the house of Israel; the land is 
not able to bear all his words, For thus Amos saith, Jero- 
boam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall surely be led 
away captive out of their own land.’”’ ‘This is the message 
of Amaziah to the king; here also follows his advice to 
Amos: ‘‘O, thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Ju- 
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dah, and there eat bread and prophesy there; but prophesy 
not again any more at Bethel; for 7 is the king’s chapel, 
and it ds the king’s court.” But mark the reply of Amos: 
“Then answered Amos and said to Amaziah: ‘1 was no 
prophet, neither was J a prophet’s son; but I was an_herd- 
man and a gatherer of sycamore-fruit; and the Lord took 
me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me,’ ‘Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.’ Now, therefore, hear thou 
the word of the Lord. Thou sayest, ‘Prophesy not against 
Israel, and drop not thy word against the house of Isaac.’ 
Therefore, thus saith the Lord,” viz., to this wicked adviser, 
Amaziah: “Thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, and thy 
sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, and thy land 
shall be divided by line; and thou shalt die in a polluted 
land; and Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of his 
Jand.” Amos 7: 8-17. 

Again: All governments acknowledge or adopt some re- 
ligion. It has always been so, it is universally so now. In- 
deed, religion is a necessity in government. Hear what 
another has well said on this subject, ‘“The State must use 
the truths of a personal God, a future state, and eternal ret- 
ributions for the character and deeds of man in this life. It 
must administer oaths, and in various ways render homage 
to the Deity. It must, by its own public acts, acknowledge 
some sacred rites, sacred days, and sacred books. No civil 
government can stand in the neglect of all religion, and no 
community can maintain its freedom without a government 
thus in some way acknowledging religion.”’ This being so, 
every government must choose some religion. And as God 
permits States, just as individuals, to choose for themselves, 
it follows that the religion of every government must be a 
matter of its own choice. For this choice it is responsible 
only to God. 

We are now prepared to advance astep farther. The 
State, having chosen its religion, is solemnly pledged and 
must conform its politics to the doctrines and moral precepts 
of its religion. If religion, as already shown, is a necessity 
in the State; and, if no government can stand or prosper 
without religion; then, if a State has once determined what 
religion is best adapted to secure its prosperity, and has 
adopted that as its religion, I say, under these circumstances, 
it can not recede. It is solemnly pledged, it must conform 


its politics to the doctrines and moral precepts of its re- 
ligion. 
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_ We will make an application of this general principle. 
Whilst our government has never formally adopted the Chris- 
tian religion, we are, nevertheless, a Christian people; and 
as our government is a government of the people, we may 
safely say, that itis a Christian government. Our government, 
therefore, can not recede. It is solemnly pledged and must 
conform its polities to the doctrines and moral precepts of 
the Christian religion. Where now, do we find an emboii- 
ment of our politics? Evidently, in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, in our Federal and State constitutions, in our 
laws, in our compromises, in our treaties with foreign pow- 
ers, and in our party-platforms. If so, it must be admitted, 
that these must all be tested by the grand Magna Charta of 
our religion, the Bible. If they conform not to its princi- 
ples, let it be shown, let it be known. 

And now, on whom devolves the duty of trying our poli- 
tics by the principles of the Bible? On whom, if not on 
God’s ministers? They are expressly set apart for the spe- 
cific purpose of expounding the word of God, and of apply- 
ing its principles to the actions and consciences of men. 
This all admit. But shall we stop our work whenever our 
exposition and application of the principles of the Bible 
come in conflict with the politics of our government ? 
Never! At the peril of our lives, we must preach the whole’ 
truth, let it strike where it will, let it offend whom it will. 
But this may draw down upon us the displeasure and ana- 
themas of politicians and rulers. Beit so. To politicians 
and rulers we are not amenable for the performance of these 
duties, we are amenable only to our own consciences and to 
our God. We must choose, therefore, to obey God rather 
man, and suffer the consequences. ‘This is the course that 
was pursucd by the prophets and apostles, and other holy 
men of old. See Dan. 8: 14—21; and 6: 183—I17; and 
Acts 4:19; and 5: 29. We must, therefore, preach the 
whole truth, let it strike where it will. . If it comes in con- 
flict with politics, we must still preach the whole truth, if it 
condemns the principles and policy of any political party, or 
even of the administration, we are bound to preach the whole 
truth. We must do it, should it be even at the peril of our 
lives, We must be faithful to our trust, or we draw down 
upon us the displeasure of God. 

It may be asked, then, How do you propose to preach 
politics 2 L reply, simply by testing politics by the princi- 
ples of the Bible. This is the minister’s privilege, it is his 
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sacred duty. He may thus test the Declaration of Indepeni- 
dence, our Federal and State constitutions and laws, the sub- 
jects of slavery, temperance, and the licerse-system, the de- 
cisions of our judges concerning constitutional-law and obli- 
gations, &c. Three reflections on the course here recom- 
mended will close this article : 

1. We would have purer politics and a better, more vigor- 
ous, and more stable government. Let it be understood and 
fully and freely admitted by all parties, that it is the minis- 
ter’s privilege and sacred duty to test our politics by the 
principles of the Christian religion. Let ministers faithfully 
and fearlessly perform this duty whenever the occasion and 
circumstances demand it, and the result would be that poli- 
ticians, in order to succeed, must conform their principles 
and plans to the principles of the Christian religion, or admit 
that they do not profess to be governed by those principles. 
It is self-evident, that in the former event, we would have 
purer politics. In the latter, all Christian men, indeed, all 
good citizens, would feel themselves bound to forsake such 
Jeaders and such parties. Thus, the line would be fairly 
drawn between those who are willing to conform their politics 
to the principles of the Christian religion, and those who 
ignore those principles in their politics. Thus egain, it must 
be evident that, if there is any power in our holy Christianity 
and any honesty in Christian men, Christian principles must 
triumph in our politics, and consequently the latter be grad- 
ually expurgated of its abuses and corruptions. In short, 
we would have purer politics. 

But the purer our politics, the better will be our govern- 
ment. The best government is that which secures most suc- 
cessfully the highest morality and happiness of its subjects. 
The more fully our politics become purified by, and conform 
to, the principles of the Christian religion; the better, there- 
fore, will be the government itself. 

Again: the vigor and stability of a government depend 
exclusively neither on its form, on its population, on its re- 
sources, nor on its military defences; but primarily and 
mainly, on the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.”’ ‘Mercy and truth preserve the king; and his 
throne is upholden by mercy.” ‘It is an abomination to 
kings to commit wickedness ; for the throne is established by 
righteousness.” Prov. 14: 84; 20: 28; and 16:12. We 
may yet add the following language of President Quincy : 
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strife are turned into benedictions, the wrath of man is made 
to praise the Sovereign of the universe. War may be conse- 
crated to holy purposes, and results follow, the most benign 
and salutary to our race. The darkness may be relieved in 
the noble spirit that may be evoked. Some of the finer feel- 
ings of the soul may be awakened, piety quickened, effort 
stimulated and our faith in an overruling Providence strength- 
ened. Whatever may be the immediate issues of the conflict, 
the Christian feels assured that in the final results God’s 
glory will be advanced, and the good of his creatures pro- 
moted. 

Among the most striking features in our present struggle, 
there has, perhaps, been nothing more remarkable, more im- 
pressive, than the principle of benevolence which it has de- 
veloped. It has opened an ample and interesting field for 
Christian labor, which has been most earnestly and success- 
fully cultivated. Voluntary services have been rendered, 
sacrifices made and charities administered by the citizens of 
the United States, in a spirit of lofty patriotism and of a 
pure and undefiled religion, without a parallel in the history 
of the world. Imitating the blessed example of Him who 
went about doing good, Christian men have endeavored to mit- 
igate, so far as human sympathy and human effort could, the 
fearful evils of the war, relieving the suffering they could not 
prevent, directly and personally ministering to the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the wounded and dying, who have so 

nobly perilled their lives, and so freely poured out their blood 
in defence of their country. 

The nation had been summoned to save its life. Treason, 
which culminated in open and armed rebellion, unequaled in 
the perfidy of its inception and in the atrocity of its pro- 
gress, utterly indefensible by human or divine law, had 
assailed the Government and threatened its destruction. 
Misguided, wicked men attempted to tear down this beautiful 
structure, the wonder and admiration of the world, which our 
fathers built, consecrated by their prayers, and cemented 
with their blood; they were found fighting against that ban- 
ner beneath whose folds they were born, and laboring for the 
overthrow of that Constitution to which we are indebted for 
all our prosperity and power, and the high position the Re- 
public occupies among the nations of the earth. To this 
summons there was a prompt and cordial response. Brave 
men, not counting their lives dear, from all parts of the 
country repaired to the field of battle, gallantly to sustain the 
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honor and protect the flag of the country, and to muintain 
and perpetuate the Government our fathers bequeathed us. 
These noble and heroic men were worthy of our considera- 

tion, our kindest, most tender care. Their separation from 

loved ones at home, the trials and privations they were called 
to endure, their devotion and patriotism awakened the warm- 

est sympathy of the nation. The Government did what it 

could to supply their wants. But it could not do all to meet 
the demands of so great and so sudden an emergency, par- 

ticularly at the commencement of the war, when it was 

struggling for its very existence, and quickly sending forth 
its armies to the field for the preservation of our civil institu- 
tions. ‘Under ordinary circumstances the history of the 
great contests in our times,” says Dr. Lofler, one of the chief 
medical officers of the Prussian army, ‘thas demonstrated 
that when war is about to break out, it is impossible 

for the official authorities to provide the means of succor with 
sufficient rapidity, and even in sufficient degree, for all possi- 
ble exigencies. It is to the charitable support and codpera- 
tion of the public that we must address ourselves, to surround 
the victims of the contest with all the care to which they 
have a deserved right, and which the hearts of the true phi- 
lanthropist must demand for unfortunate fellow-beings.’’ In 
our unhappy contest the spontaneous bounties of the Chris- 
tian hearts of the country removed all difficulty. Voluntary 
agencies were promptly introduced to supplement the action 
of the Government. Various and multiform were their man-. 
ifestations, and their influence was felt in the field, in the 
camp and in the hospital. Many individuals gave their gra- 
tuitous services to the work, or labored under the direction, 
or sanction of local communities or churches. Benevolent 
societies and relief associations were formed all over the 
loyal country for the alleviation of the miseries of war, and 
the promotion of the soldier’s comfort. The Sanitary Com- 
mission was, at an early period, organized, principally to aid 
the medical department and to provide for the material wants 
of the army. Through its agency an immense quantity of 
stores has been distributed, and a vast amount of good, ac- 

complished. ‘The large sums of money that have flowed into 
its treasury indicate the strong hold it has upon the affections 
of the people, and the deep interest with which our brave 
warriors are cherished. But it was soon discovered that in 
this, as well as in most of the Associations that had been 
formed, that some of the greatest necessities were only par- 
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“The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of living 
light on every page of our history, are these, human happi- 
ness has no security but freedom, freedom none but virtue, 
virtue none but knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, 
nor knowledge has any vigor or immortal hope except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the 
Christian religion.” 

2. We would enjoy more fully the renewing and sancti- 
Jying power of our holy Christianity. That the power 
which is inherent in, and which accompanies, the gospel, is 
very materialiy counteracted by the inconsistencies of its 
adherents, is a universal complaint amongst consistent minis- 
ters and laymen. Where do we find these inconsistencies 
more generally than in politics? Why is this so? Let our 
politics be tested in the crucible of the gospel, and all this 
dross will be melted out. We object to Church and State 
union. And why? Mainly, because the State binds the 
Church with iron fetters and corrupts it with golden coins. 
And have we no such execrable union in our own country? 
When ministers of Christ yield to the clamor, ‘Don’t meddle 
with politics,’’ and thus fail to test our politics by the princi- 
ples of the gospel, are they not fettered and corrupted? and 
that too by politics? by the State? Is not this, union of 
Church and State? not, indeed, an avowed, formal union; 
but, nevertheless, a practical one? and, therefore, so much 
the more dangerous because not perceived and not so re- 
garded? Let these fetters be riven asunder; let all our 
people understand, that the gospel dispenses no indulgences 
to political sinners; let the ministers of Christ be assured, 
that they may as fully and as freely test political principles 
and conduct, as they discuss the abstract doctrines of faith, 
repentance, regeneration, justification, sanctification, &c., 
and the result would be, that we would soon purge ourselves 
of many of the most flagrant inconsistencies of our Church 
members. Then the gospel would more fully exert its power, 
its renewing and sanctifying power on the heart and life. 

3. The time must come, it will come, when polities every- 
where, and in all its departments, will be fully tested and 
regulated by the principles of the gospel. The time is not 
far distant, when the ‘“‘dominion,” and the “glory,” and the 
“kingdom,” shall be given to the “the Ancient of days,” and 
when ‘all people, and nations, and languages shall serve 
him ;” when the saints of the Most High shall take the king: 
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mission, actualizes the idea of the Saviour. It is the practi- 
cal plan which he adopted, inculcated in his teachings and 
illustrated in his life. These interests should not be separ- 
ated. “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” Fearless of dauger and tireless in its labors, with 
one hand the Commission feeds the hungry and carries bodily 
relief, and with the other directs to the Lamb of God and 
applies to sorrowing souls the pregious hopes of the Gospel. 
This feature, which so prominently distinguishes the organi- 
zation and has from its origin marked its efforts, has pro- 
duced the most favorable impressions, and been accompanied 
with the happiest effects. Many who were thoughtless and 
indifferent on the subject of religion, and some who were 
sceptical and disposed to look upon the Church with hostile 
feelings, and only in connection with its forms and creeds, 
have been brought to feel that there is a reality in divine 
truth, that it influences its disciples to deeds of mercy and 
benevolence, breathes the spirit and reflects the image of the 
Master. The Commission does not forget, that whilst it is 
commanded to “Go and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” the blessed Saviour with approbation declares, “I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in: naked 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’ When the war is over and 
our noble heroes shall be permitted to return, thousands who 
entered the army, careless and unconcerned with regard to 
their eternal interests, will come forth unharmed by the 
perils of the camp, identified with the people of God, sincere, 
faithful, loving Christians whose first permanent impressions 
can be traced to this fundamental principle of the Christian 
Commission. ‘‘I should have perished in my sins,’’ said one 
whose heart had been touched and prepared for the reception 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus, by the kind attention mani- 
fested for his physical comfort, “had it not been for the pre- 
cious words, spoken to me by a member of the Christian 
Commission. I do not know who could have sent him to me, 
but the Lord.” “Ihave never thought or known much about 
churches or religion,” said another who had been the recipi- 
ent of the tender care and timely relief afforded by a dele- 
gate on the field, ‘but when I leave the service, I mean to 
know more, and | intend to unite with the Church, to which 
the Christian Commission belongs.’ Gratifying it is, that 
all our evangelical churches codperate in the work of the 
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tially met, and others were not even suggested; that more 
was required than the mere sanitary welfare of the Army 
and the Navy. The chaplains were few, and they, by the 
inexorable law of military service, were confined to their re- 
Spective regiments and regimental hospitals, Men were 
needed to give spiritual comfort and advice, to mingle Chris- 
tian teaching and consolation with the relief of physical 
suffering, to minister to the spiritual wants of those who fell 
in the charge and were borne to the rear, wounded, mangled 
and dying; to enter the corps hospitals in the field where no 
chaplains are found, and to labor in the crowded tent among 
the multitudes, many of whom were so soon to appear in the 
presence of their Judge to render up their final account. It 
was under such circumstances, and to meet such wants, that 
the Christian Commission was organized. It was not de- 
signed to supersede any other agency, but to codperate with 
the Government and other institutions in their benevolent 
plans and efforts, and, also, more especially to meet those 
wants not contemplated in the purposes and designs of other 
organizations. The union of the material appliances with the 
spiritual was intended to prepare the mind more cordially for 
the reception of divine truth, to furnish the sick, the wounded 
and the dying with the assurance of Christ’s presence and 
love, and the promised home in heaven. 

We propose in the present article to speak of the labors 
of the Christian Commission, so well known by the wide 
range of its operations, the perfection of its system and the 
efficiency of its action, and which has so generally received 
the generous support of our free and loyal people. Our 
facts are derived from the printed documents of the Associa- 
tion and personal observation gathered on the battle-field and 
in the different military hospitals. 

The Christian Commission, after much prayer and careful 
deliberation, was organized in the city of New York, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1861 by a Convention, composed of delegates rep- 
resenting various Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
United States. The character of its duties was defined at 
the meeting that brought it into existence; its grand object, 
as avowed, was to promote the physical comfort, the spiritual 
welfare of our brave men in the Army and the Navy, in the 
field, the hospital, the prison, or wherever they may be found. 
That charity which is the highest of the Christian graces, 
and which is never weary in well doing, seemed to be the 
guiding motive of those who inaugurated the enterprise. A 
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plan of operations was adopted, the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, of the General in command and the 
Surgeon-General, secured, and the work, at once, commenced. 
And from the day of its organization until the present, 
the duties of the Commission have multiplied, new avenues 
of asefulness have opened and additional facilities afforded 
for fulfilling its high mission. The office of performing the 
service of the Good Samaritan to the sick in the hospital and 
the disabled in the field, of doing good to the bodies and 
souls of men, as enunciated by Mr. Stuart in the beginning, 
has ever since been steadily kept in view and faithfully mani- 
tained. 

But let us examine more particularly the principles, the 
prominent features, of this Institution whose good deeds are 
so highly appreciated. Its name is indicative of its national 
and Christian character. Like the Government it embraces 
within the range of its influence the whole Union and, like 
the Great Author of Christianity, it provides for the mater- 
ial and spiritual necessities of suffering humanity without re- 
gard to race, creed, or position. It aims to save life in the 
hour of peril, to ameliorate the condition of our soldiers and 
seamen, to perform in the midst of the war the office of a kind 
friend, to supply, as far as possible, the place of home, to 
furnish opportune and substantial relief when required, to 
bind up the wouuds, to pour in the wine and the oil of love 
and peace, to speak a word of sympathy and encouragement 
to the suffering and depressed, to bring the precious influen- 
ces of the Gospel to bear upon those who are far from home 
and its privileges exposed to the dangers and temptations 
peculiar to the camp, to arrest the thoughtless in their 
course and reclaim the wayward, to send forth the living, 
practical teacher, to whisper Christian consolation to the dy- 
ing and tell of the love of Jesus to the wounded and heavy- 
laden in heart, in the hope and full confidence of the most 
successful results. ; 

In addition to the general executive committee and its cen- 
tral office in Philadelphia under the direction of its able and 
honored President, George H. Stuart, who, by his disinter- 
ested toil, munificence and self-sacrifice, has won a name the 
Christian world will never let die, the Commission has its 
agencies, its branch organizations in the principal ci ies and 
towns of the land, engaged in collecting stores and procur- 
ing funds to carry on the work in the field. It has its exten- 
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Commission, that all contribute to its funds, furnish their 
religious periodicals, and labor to advance its interests; that 
all are represented in the Christian men, sent to the hospital 
and the battle-field. The Commission is an Institution which 
patriotism hallows, the Church favors and God blesses. 

But the Commission has enjoyed from the beginning ex- 
traordinary facilities for the prosecution of its work, for the 
accomplishment of its humane and Christian purposes. It 
possesses the unlimited confidence of the Government and 
the people; it has received the cordial commendation of our 
highest civil and military authorities. President Lincoln, 
over his own signature, says, “The Christian and benevolent 
undertaking is too obviously proper and praiseworthy to ad- 
mit of any difference of opinion.” The Secretary of State 
says, ‘“No one more heartily sympathizes with the objects, or 
more highly appreciates the labors of the Christian Commis- 
sion than I do.” The Secretary of War declares, ‘That 
among the benevolent associations, organized by patriotic and 
charitable men during the present war, none has surpassed 
the Christian Commission in zeal, energy and disinterested 
devotion.” The Lietenant-General officially directs, “That 
every facility consistent with the exigencies of the service be 
afforded the Commission for the performance of its religious 
and benevolent purposes in the armies of the United States, 
and the forts, garrisons, camps and military posts.” The 
members of the Commission, their agents and delegates, 
everywhere receive the assistance and codperation of the 
Generals in the field, the surgeons and the chaplains, and are 
treated with all the consideration due the important and no- 
ble work, in which they are engaged. Medical directors have 
expressed their warmest appreciation of the service; Quarter- 
masters, Provost-marshals and others in authority, have, with 
every means in their power, aided the work. ‘The General 
Government has cheerfully furnished the free transportation 
of men and supplies over all military railways, and generously 
granted many privileges and accommodations, restricted 
only by absolute military necessity. Railroad and steam- 
boat companies have, under proper regulations, very gener- 
ally given passes for the delegates of the Commission and for 
the transportation of their stores. The telegraph wires with- 
out charge bave been used for the transmission of dispatches 
on business with the Institution, and every information and 
opportunity afforded to enable the Commission to carry for- 
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ward its appropriate and benevolent work intelligently and 
successfully. The whole army is accessible to the labors of 
the Commission. Its delegates are welcomed at all points, its 
authority regarded and its influence felt. Inspired by love 
for their country, and animated by a love for Christ and 
souls, men of wealth, ability, high social position and great 
worth of character, have voluntarily given their services, and 
gone forth in this self-denying and ceaseless toil, this work of 
faith and labor of love. The American Bible Society has 
granted copies of the sacred volume, for distribution ; Tract 
Societies and Publication Boards, their respective issues ; and 
Ladies’ Aids, and Relief Associations have all furnish- 
ed liberal and timely contributions. These facilities have 
enabled the Commission to do an extensive work at ecompara- 
tively small cost, to save thousands of dollars, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been considered as neces- 
sary expenses, and to confer the greatest blessings upon our 
brave soldiers. The economical advantages, which the Com- 
mission enjoys, in the discharge of its assumed labors, are 
most remarkable, and its success in meeting every emergency, 
as it has been presented, has been unprecedented in the his- 
tory of benevolent operations. 

We have seen the object, the aims, the advantages of the 
Christian Commission, it is now natural to inquire what has 
been accomplished? Have the results been commensurate 
with the means employed? Have the designs of its philan- 
thropic founders been attained, the facilities enjoyed, im- 
proved, its high and responsible mission, fulfilled? “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” In the application of this 
test, the Commission has nothing to fear; ‘weighed in the 
balances,” it will not be ‘found wanting.’ Its work is be- 
fore the world, and cannot fail to excite the grateful regard, 
and secure the cordial approval of the patriot and the Chris- 
tian. Its efforts are among the brightest pages in the dark 
history of this war, waged for the maintenance of our na- 
tional life and the preservation of our free institutions; the 
results can only be approximated, eternity alone can reveal 
the extent and value of this wonderful, most useful and 
blessed agency, called into exercise, in these latter days, by 
the spirit of the gospel. We have carefully observed its 
practical operations, the self-sacrificing spirit of its laborers 
in the midst of scenes the most sad and touching, its zeal 
and enterprise, and we can, without hesitation, bear testi- 
mony to the benign influence which the Commission has 
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exerted. If we would fully appreciate the character of its 
work and learn the result of its labors, we must visit the 
Army of the Potomac, the Army of the Cumberland, the 
Army of the Ohio, the Army of Tennessee; the battle-fields 
crimsoned with blood and the numerous hospitals and camps, 
spread over so large a portion of our territory ; we must go 
to Antietam, to Gettysburg, to the Front of Petersburg, to 
City Point, the Valley of the Shenandoah, to Annapolis and 
Fortress Monroe, to Nashville, Chattanooga, Chickamauga 
and Atlanta, and we will be able to form some faint concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the work and its successful results. 
Of the value of its services witnesses are every where to be 
found among the innumerable multitudes of our brave boys 
who have been the grateful recipients of its benefactions. 
“Thousands of us who are now alive,” says one, “would have 
been dead long ago, but for the Christian Commission.” 
“The Christian Commission,’ adds another, “‘has done more 
for the army than any other instrumentality which has been 
employed.” <A third, when told that he must die in a few 
minutes, exclaims ‘“‘Raise me on my knees that I may pray 
for the founders and delegates of the Christian Commission.” 
A soldier of the Army of the Cumberland, as he lay dying, 
took from his pocket a five dollar greenback and said, ‘It’s 
the only thing I have on earth, and [ leave it as my last 
legacy to my best friend on earth—the Christian Commission.” 
God bless the Christian Commission is the prayer that is 
echoed from many a heart in the army, at every station and 
on every field, wherever there is a sick, wounded, or dying 
soldier, requiring help. 

The Commission has saved many precious lives. It has been 
said after the most careful computation, that the subsequent 
neglect of the sick and wounded, of the exliausted and exposed, 
has destroyed five lives where bayonets and sabres, canister 
and grape, bullets and shells, have destroyed only one. In 
the battles of the Crimea, where only one Florence Nightin- 
gale labored, when disease attacked the allied forces, the 
mortality increased, until it reached the frightful proportion 
of nine hundred and seventeen deaths in every thousand men. 
Bat in our armies, through the salutary influences of kindred 
spirits, the Christian and Sanitary Commissions, and other 
benevolent agencies which have been brought into action, inde- 
pendently of all that the Government has done, the propor- 
tion has been reduced to fifty-three deaths in one thousand men. 
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A young soldier, who was wounded in the lungs at the battle 
of Gettysburg, was left on the field to die. ‘The surgeon de- 
clared that the wound was fatal. He was found by a dele- 
gate of the Commission and tenderly cared for; he speedily 
recovered, and is, at present, a chaplain in the service. This 
is only one of many illustrations that could be cited. It 
has been repeatedly asserted as the calm conviction of sur- 
geons, and others, conversant with the state of things in Get- 
tysburg after the battle, that more than one thousand lives 
were saved by this agency alone. 

But the Commission, has also relieved a vast amount of 
suffering. The hearts of soldiers have been cheered and 
made strong, homes gladdened and comforted. We have 
seen the delegates labor night and day, in rain and shine, in 
heat and cold, allowing themselves scarcely any time for rest 
and the recuperation of their exhausted strength; with soap 
and sponge wash away the clotted blood and cleanse the fes- 
tering wounds ; with lint and bandage bind them up, take off 
the bloody, filthy garments ; distribute clothing and food ; with 
cordials strengthen the weak and fainting ; with delicacies re- 
fresh the wearied and exhausted ; and nurse with the most 
tender care those who were dying, that the nation might live. 
At Gettysburg, after the battle, it rendered most efficient 
service and conferred incalculable benefits. How our poor 
wounded soldiers would otherwise have suffered on this blood- 
stained field may be easily imagined, when we remember that 
all the immediate country had been stripped of provisions, 
and the Government supplies had not yet arrived. Expecta- 
tion of an engagement, too, with the enemy before his escape 
across the Potomac, occasioned the withdrawal of nearly alk 
our available men in the army, leaving very few to take care 
of the wounded. The town was one vast hospital. The 
College, the Theological Seminary, the Churches the Court- 
House, the public buildings and private residences, were filled 
with wounded and dying men. The groves in the rear, the 
tents erected under trees and in the open field, farm houses 
and capacious barns, adjacent to the town, all gave evidence 
of the terrific conflict through which we had just passed, in 
the mangled bodies every where to be seen. Twenty thousand 
were groaning under the influence of ghastly wounds, and 
writhing in agony, far from friends and the comforts of home. 
In this emergency the Commission promptly visited Gettys- 
burg on its errand of mercy, and but for the opportune aid 
which it afforded, the misery would have been greatly en- 
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hanced, the evils vastly aggravated. Its stores were soon 
on the ground, with warm hearts and strong hands to furnish 
immediate relief. On this terrible field, a young pastor from 
the city of Philadelphia, for three consecutive days, carried 
water to the thirsty, until his feet became so blistered that he 
could no longer engage in his benevolent work. In one day 
a single delegate gave a glass of lemonade to each one of 
more than a thousand men, leaving with him, at the same 
time, some nutritious food. At Fredericksburg nearly three 
hundred delegates were at work, night and day. At City 
Point in a single day the Commission gave delicacies to three 
thousand men. Just after the explosion of the mine at Pe- 
tersburg, the delegates distributed among our soldiers ninety 
gallons of tea, coffee or chocolate, per hour. After the battle 
of Nashville it is said that thirty-five thousand sheets of 
letter-paper and envelopes were, for four or five days, on an 
average, daily distributed by the delegates of the Commis- 
sion, and more than one thousand letters written for the 
wounded and dying. When our army reached Savannah six 
thousand letters, the stationery and stamps of which the 
Commmission furnished, were written by our brave boys, all 
bronzed and weather-beaten, who had fought their way 
through so many obstacles, to gladden the hearts of loved 
ones at home. Even in the temporal aspect of the question, 
contemplating merely the material advantages of this Insti- 
tution, who can tell its value, or measure its influence ? 

But it performs another and a higher service, the results of 
which can only be understood and estimated in that day when 
all hearts shall be uncovered before God. This is the crowning 
glory of the work. The mitigation of physical suffering is 
important, but man is endowed with an immortal nature, 
which will live throughout the endless ages of eternity, either 
in bliss or woe, forever happy, or forever wretched. He is 
a sinner, and there is only one remedy, that which is provi- 
ded in the gospel. He must be cleansed in the blood of the 
atonement, and renewed by the Holy Ghost, or he is irre- 
trievably lost. The Commission conveys to him the precious 
tidings of redemption, of the love of Jesus and his power to 
save. The word is preached by the delegates in camp and 
hospital, from tent to tent, to little groups and large 
assemblies, the truth enforced, the printed page distributed, 
the direct personal appeal, presented, and not without the 
appropriate, the promised results. Men who were thought- 
less and indifferent in the security of home, and even profane 
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and wicked when they first entered the army, often change 
cand become serious on reaching the front; the wanderer is 
reclaimed and many homes have been gladdened by the news 
of the dead made alive; there has been joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over repenting sinners, and the song of 
the heavenly host has swelled with new trophies of redeem- 
ing grace. Chapels have every where been erected, meetings 
for prayer held every night, crowded with attentive, anxious 
worshippers, with multitudes seeking special direction and 
special remembrance of God, that he may guide them into 
the way of life. The religious interest in the army, con- 
nected with the services, conducted under the auspices of the 
‘Christian Commission,has been most remarkable and thorough, 
precious seasons of grace have been enjoyed, and thousands 
hopefully converted to God. In Georgia within ten miles of 
the enemy’s pickets, in the course of ten days, one hundred 
were brought to surrender their hearts to the Lord. In 
‘Texas six hundred converts were found in a single 
brigade. At Harper’s-Ferry, within a brief period, one 
hundred and fifty witnessed a good confession, twenty-three 
of whom, at their own request, were publicly buptized. On. 
the arrival of Sherman’s forces in Savannah, when the Wes- 
leyan chapel was placed at the service of the Commission and 
religious meetings announced, it was most touching to see the 
soldiers repairing thither by the hundreds and enter so 
heartily into the exercises, one and another rising, and with 
earnest and subdued feelings pleading for pardon; and others 
speaking of the love of Jesus and of the great comfort their 
Christian hopes had imparted on their marches, in their 
trials and privations, and on the gory field of battle. Many 
of these who had, for four months, been daily under fire on 
the march from Chattanooga to Atlanta, spoke with a pathos 
and a fulness that indicated their sincerity, and impressed 
most deeply those who heard them. 

We have never at home attended religious meetings where 
more intense earnest feeling in reference to the interests of 
the soul was displayed than in the chapel exercises held 
every evening in front of Petersburg. How deeply affect- 
ing it was to hear our brave soldiers speak of their spiritual 
difficulties, and urge one another to fidelity in the Master’s 
service. ‘Their sincere, effective appeals to their comrades 
in arms who had not yet given their hearts to the Lord, were 
soul-stirring, and their fervid supplications to the mercy-seat 
for God's blessing upon the army and the country moved 
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every heart. More devoted piety, more earnest prayer and 
a firmer reliance upon the divine promises cannot be found 
in our most established congregations, than we here witness- 
ed among many of our soldiers. At every one of these 
meetings, which we attended, there were some who remained 

after the services for religious instruction and prayer. 
One night an interesting young man from England, a wan- 
derer from his father’s house, tarried, who was under the 
most pungent convictions occasioned apparently by the more 
narrative of the Prodigal Son which had been read without. 
any comment. The Word was blessed to his conversion, and 
he rejoiced in Christ. The same deep, religious feeling we 
noticed in visiting the men in the hospital tent. They al- 
ways seemed glad to listen to the truth, to unite in a hymn 
ef praise and in petitions to the throne of grace. The atten- 
tion and confidence of these men, if properly approached, 
may always be secured. How many happy, dying scenes,. 
peaceful, triumphant deaths we every day observed. Here 
is a dear boy from Pennsylvania, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, lying in an open shed on the hard ground, 
mortally wounded, just brought in from the field in the con- 
test which gained for us the Weldon Railroad. The surgeow 
has told him he cannot live. He is, however, very calm, 
and says, as we write his final message to his mother at home, 
“T am not afraid to die- I have a hope in Christ. He is 
very precious to my soul: Beside him is a man from New 
York city, connected with the Methodist Church. He, also,. 
has been told that he eannot live. But he is not, in the 
least, disconeerted. He speaks with tenderness of his fam- 
ily at home and asks that a letter be written, and some mon- 
ey in his pocket be forwarded to them, adding that he had 
committed all his interests to the keeping of his Redeemer 
who would do what was best. To the right is another who 
had been trained in the Lutheran faith. With great compo- 
sure he says, that before he went into the engagement he 
felt prepared for death, that he had cheerfully given his life 
for his country, that his trust was in an all-sufficient Saviour, 
who had done so much for him. There lies a noble youth 
from the State of Maine, whose expression of countenance’ we 
shall never forget. We remarked, as we took him by the 
hand, ‘“‘You seem, my dear friend, very ill.” ‘Yes!’ he 
replied, ‘‘I am just waiting for my Saviour. Last night, as 
I suffered so much pain, I wished he would only come.” 
Here as we pass along we come in contact with another ly- 
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ing ona cot who appears to be near his end. The cold sweat 
is upon his brow, his eye is fixed, but as we bend over him 
and speak a word of comfort, he opens his eye and gently 
whispers, “See a star! How bright! It is the star! af 
and his voice is hushed in death. ‘My sufferings are be- 
yond language to describe,” said a young man from Ver- 
mont, enduring the most excruciating pain from the loss of 
his limb, ‘‘but the sweetness of the precious Jesus you have 
brought me, exceeds them.” With these words he closed his 
eyes on his earthly trials to look upon the face of his Sa- 
viour in heaven. ‘Thank God!” said another who lay on 
the ground, fatally wounded in the lungs, ‘that this did not 
come upon me before. Until a few days ago, I should have 
been unprepared for the change. Now I am ready for death, 
or life.” In Virginia in a deadly conflict died a most noble 
youth from Massachusetts. He had for a long time been 
most faithful in his attendance upon the meetings of the 
Christian Commission, and one of its delegates found him 
upon the field soon after he had fallen in an engagement 
with the enemy, a ball having passed through his temples 
and destroyed both eyes. On recognizing the voice of his 
friend, he grasped his hand and said, ‘*] am mortally wound- 
ed and soon must die.” In reply he inquired, ‘Do you feel 
willing to die here?” ‘Oh yes!” said he, “I have done the 
last for my God and my Country; I have a dear mother, 
whom I would once more like to see, and I would like to die 
at home, but I must die here, and God’s will be done.”’ ‘Is 
Christ as precious to you now,” asked the Christian delegate, 
“as he used to be in the prayer meeting?’ “Yes!” he said, 
“far more precious! Write to my friends and tell them, that 
although my eyes are gone, this last hour is the brightest of 
my life.’’ A young officer, who had received a mortal wound, 
lay calmly on one of our battle-fields patiently waiting, till 
death should complete its work, with his Bible in his hand 
opened at the 8th chapter of Romans, and with pencil traces 
around the words, ‘Shere is, therefore, now no condemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus.’ ‘*Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ?” 
“For IT am persuaded that neither death, nor life, * * shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” When’ asked if he had any com- 
munication to send to his mother, he answered, ‘Send her 
my Bible and my sword, and tell her I died in the arms of 
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my Saviour.” Similar incidents are constantly occurring, 
showing the power of religion, in sustaining and comforting 
the soul amid these strange scenes of strife and carnage, the 
gloom and darkness which gather around the tomb. God’s 
hand is evidently in the work. God’s blessing is evidently 
resting upon the cause. Hvery day furnishes additional tes- 
timony to the influence of the Holy Spirit and the good pro- 
vidence of God in the development of these combined labors 
of philanthropic and Christian usefulness. 

The work of the Christian Commission has also, been ex- 
tended to the enemy within our lines. Our holy religion 
impels us to relieve suffering humanity wherever it is found, 
in friend or foe, presenting as our guide, the example of the 
Good Samaritan and the counsels of our blessed Master. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have been cared for ; the 
wounded that have fallen into our hands have never been 
neglected. Without any sympathy with the rebel cause, the 
Commission has exemplified the spirit of true piety, and 
clearly demonstrated the groundlessness of the charge, that 
any unkind, or bitter feeling was entertained towards our delu- 
ded brethren of the South. After the battle of Gettysburg, 
the rebels, as they retreated, left with us not less than ten 
thousand of their wounded and dying comrades. The town 
was full of them. The College building alone contained up- 
wards of nine hundred. For miles around they were scat- 
tered in barns and farm-houses, in the tented hospital and 
on the field. It was no easy matter to provide for so large 
a number, in addition to the ministrations required by our 
own men. The Government did all in its power. The Sanitary 
Commission, also, rendered important service. To every 
rebel camp supplies were regularly sent. Where rebel surgeons 
were in charge of hospitals, their requisitions were promptly 
met, and clothing, stimulants and delicacies furnished, just as 
to ourown men. ‘The delegates of the Commission fed the 
hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, washed their wounds and 
rescued from death many aone who must otherwise have per- 
ished, or greatly suffered for the want of attention. And, 
then, there was the deepest interest manifested in their spir- 
itual welfare. They were, too, always very accessible on re- 
ligious subjects, and their hearts open to the reception of the 
truth. Their peculiar situation, absence from home and gen- 
eral despondency, led large numbers of them to accept the 
proffered mercies, the best of all consolations, the promise of 
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an ever-present help in time of need. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that, through the instrumentality of the Commission, 
scores were brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth, 
as it is in Jesus, and as penitent prodigals went up from the 
battle-field to the paradise of God. As you pass through 
the Hospital, here is a suffering man from South Carolina, 
who says, “Write to my father and tell him how precious the 
Saviour is to my soul; if I meet him no more on earth, I 
hope to meet him in heaven;” and there is another from 
Virginia who says, “Write to my dear mother, that since I 
have been wounded, I have sought and found Christ, and 
what a comfort, he is to me, now in my affliction.” Here is 
one who calls and kindly begs you to write to his wife: ‘Tell 
her I die among strangers, but they treated me kindly ;” and 
there is another who asks: “Will you not get a letter to my 
mother, and tell I her trust in Jesus, her Jesus ?” In this cor- 
ner of the tent you find one just breathing his last. You kneel 
and whisper in his ear the name of Jesus. He smiles and 
ceases to breathe. Near him is a young Lieutenant who has 
just yielded his heart to God, and rejoices in the hope of 
everlasting life, and as he requests you to communicate his 
dying message to distant friends, he entreats you to write to 
his brothers and urge them too, to serve the Lord. Similar 
illustrations of the value of religion in a dying hour, as well 
of the Christian offices of the Commission, might be greatly 
increased, not only in reference to its labors at Gettysburg, 
but wherever these, our enemies, have been brought within 
the sphere of its influence. As we behold such scenes, how 
we are struck with the wonderful adaptation of the gospel, 
its adequate provisions for all classes, cases, and circumstan- 
ces of life. How it makes the weak, strong, the timid, cour- 
ageous, with what a quickening influence it reaches the heart, 
and the more helpless our condition, the more fully does it 
seem fitted to our wants! The work of the Christian Com- 
mission has developed features in the power of Divine grace, 
which those only who have witnessed its manifestations can 
properly appreciate. 

We have seen the spirit and aims of the Christian Com- 
mission, illustrated in the services rendered our suffering 
prisoners at Richmond, confined in Libby, Castle Thunder, 
and on Belle Isle, so long as the privilege was granted of 
forwarding stores, food and clothing, to relieve the destitu- 
tion. We have seen its influence for good in our convales- 
cent and parole camps, in connection with our famished ex- 
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changed prisoners, our brave soldiers, just returned from 
Southern incarceration, all emaciated, haggard, bare-footed, 
and tottering, the victims of cold and hunger, of loathsome 
vermin and filth, and of the most barbarous cruelty. How 
tenderly they have been received, washed, clothed, and nurs- 
ed, their wants relieved and their comfort promoted. We 
have seen its kind, humane efforts, also, in the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon our colored troops, and the numerous 
contrabands, that have fallen into our hands as our armies 
have pursued their victorious marches. We have seen the 
delegates of the Commission commiserating the condition of 
the slave suddenly emancipated from a life-long bondage and 
utterly ignorant of what was before him, organizing schools 
for his instruction, devoting day after day to his improve- 
ment and striving to lead him step by step to a higher life, 
to fit him, as a freedman, for his new duties and increased 
responsibilities. 

We learn from the last annual report, that the total value 
of cash receipts, donations and facilities afforded since the 
organization of the Commission, is upwards of four millions 
of dollars. It has erected two hundred and five chapels, at 
a cost of one hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, circulated 
eleven millions of newspapers, one million copies of the sac- 
red scriptures and thirty-six millions of pages of religious 
tracts. It has, also, established more recently numerous 
diet kitchens, a most successful feature in its operations, 
found to be very useful and practical, designed to prepare 
the food and stores furnished by the Government as well as 
its own choice delicacies, so grateful to the wounded and sick 
soldier. During the past year more than two thousand vol- 
untary delegates—some of them the first men of the country 
connected with all the professions and every walk of life— 
averaging, at one time, about two hundred and twenty, have 
been engaged, personally distributing its stores to the amount 
of two millions, three hundred thousand dollars, and dispens- 
ing with an indefatigable hand its temporal supplies and spir- 
itual ministrations. On more than one occasion within five 
minutes of the charge in which our noble martyrs have fallen 
on the field, the self-denying, earnest agents of the Christian 
Commission have been on the ground to bind up their wounds 
and to furnish timely assistance. 

We feel that we have given a very inadequate impression 
of the character, the extent and the details of this philan- 
thropic work, whose duties illustrate the breadth, unity and 
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strength of those Christian sympathies, upon which the In- 
stitution is based. Many points of interest in its history and 
operations have necessarily been omitted, but the outline 
which has been presented will convey some idea of its spirit 
and the means by which its purposes are accomplished. We 
do not claim for it exemption from all imperfections, or say 
that it has committed no mistakes, particularly in its early 
history, when the ground was new, and experience had yet 
to be acquired; neither do we assert that the knowledge of 
all who have labored in its service has always been propor- 
tionate to their zeal, and their labors so efficient as they 
might have been; nor have we wished to detract from the 
merits of any other instrumentality, designed to ameliorate 
the condition of our brave heroes who are sacrificing so 
much for their country. These agencies have all been most 
useful, and the lavish contributions of the people and their 
generous services, applied to the relief of our sick and wound- 
ed soldiers and sailors, cannot be too highly valued. 

The Christian Commission, in its work of interest and 
promise, warmly commends itself to the patriotism of our 
country. It may be regarded as an exponent of the grateful, 
patriotic affection that the people every where cherish for the 
noble defenders of our Government, who shrink from no 
sacrifice to sustain its honor. It shows how ready those at 
home are to contribute their influence, their means and their 
services for the promotion of the welfare of those who repre- 
sent them on the battle-field, who by their heroic achieve- 
ments are exposing their lives for the maintenance of the 
glorious heritage God has given us, the Government that lies 
at the foundation of all that we hope for, and live for, as pa- 
triots. {It is a costly sacrifice. Many victims are required to 
secure the.desired end, If to avert a general danger, some 
of our citizens volunteer their services, does not true patriot- 
ism require us, so far as we can, to mitigate their hardships, 
and to alleviate their sufferings? They are human beings, 
partakers of the same nature, having the same hopes and the 
same attachments with ourselves, who have relinquished the 
peace and quiet of home, and all its comforts and endearing 
associations, for us. They have claims upon our sympathy. 
The patriotic sentiment of the loyal people, all over the 
North, should be cordially enlisted in this benevolent work. 

The Christian Commission appeals most strongly to our 
Christian principles, It labors to keep alive, among our 
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soldiers, the spirit of piety. There are in the army many 
noble Christians who are striving to maintain their Christian 
integrity, and who naturally look to their brethren at home 
for sympathy and encouragement, ‘The Church in sustain- 
ing the Christian Commission, may accomplish much in call- 
ing men from darkness to light, in snatching, like brands 
from the burning, those who have fallen into vicious practices, 
and in securing a deep, abiding interest in the cause of the 
Redeemer. There is no field in the world which presents 
such facilities for doing good, so rich a harvest for missionary 
effort. Ata great expense we send wissionaries to distant 
lands to preach the Gospel, where, before a single thought 
can be communicated, months must be devoted to the acqui- 
sition of the language. Here no foreign tongue is to be 
acquired, and few prejudices are to be encountered. The 
circumstances are the most auspicious. LHvery thing con- 
spires to prepare the mind for good impressions. A soldier’s 
heart is more succeptible of good influences than is generally 
supposed. If you approach him with warmth of soul, and a 
sincere and earnest manner, he eagerly listens to your words 
and exhibits unusual tenderness when you speak of the love 
of Christ. He manifests less infidelity, or indifference to 
what is true and good, than you often find at home. His life 
is favorable to reflection. He thinks in reference to his lat- 
ter end. Death becomes to him a reality. A few words, 
spoken in season, often bring him to an apprehension of his 
condition, and nothing can exceed the intensity of his desire 
to fulfil all the work of Christ, for he feels that very soon 
his eternal destiny may be irrevocably decided. Many of 
these men, listen to you in their ‘grave clothes,” for the 
deadly conflict may occur the next day, or the next week, 
and thousands of souls, instantly plunged into eternity. The 
infinite value of the immortal soul, the imperative obligation 
to disseminate the gospel, should prompt us to multiply in- 
struments for doing good, and to send the truth to those who 
so earnestly appeal to our pity, sympathy and love. The 
opportunity will soon be passed. The work, therefore, must not 
cease, the name of Christ must not be dishonored, and our 
brave men left to perish in their blood, with none to point 
them to the Lamb that taketh away tne sins of the world. 
The Christian Commission appeals to us because of the 
intimate relations which it sustains to the people. It forms 
links which bind the Church to the soldiers and the soldiers 
to their homes. It throws around them the memories and re- 
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straints of homes. It connects their interests with those of 
the family. It keeps up intercourse with the people. It 
brings the Church at home into the field and the camp. 
Something more is required than that the provisions of Gov- 
ernment should be supplemented by hospital supplies. Our 
soldiers need the “living, electric chain,’ as it has been 
called, “‘between the hearth and the tent,” which can be se- 
cured only by individuals from home, with hearts to feel, 
tongues to cheer and hands to labor. In the existing defi- 
ciency of chaplains amid the privations, hardships and perils, 
incident to the service, in the hour of agony, despondency or 
death, what a want is met by the Christian Commission, what 
evils averted, what a power for good! Hundreds of thou- 
sands are instructed, comforted, encouraged, their hearts 
made glad, their nerves strengthened for action. ‘The work, 
in this respect, is valuable above all price. 

This Institution appeals to our sympathies and efforts in 
view of the gratitude which its labors awaken in the breasts 
of those who are the recipients of its favors. These minis- 
trations of mercy are not without their reward. They are 
accompanied with heartfelt expressions of gratitude which 
continually fall from the lips of the soldier, such expressions 
as only noble spirits know how to utter. Many have sup- 
posed that war renders men cruel and heartless, and destroys 
all the better, purer attributes of the soul, but it is a mistake. 
The dangers which they have encountered, the sufferings 
they have endured, the terrific scenes through which they 
have passed, have softened and subdued their nature. Our 
soldiers and sailors still have hearts. They know how to ap- 
preciate acts of kindness. We have seen nothing equal to 
the sense of obligation which they have evinced, as the delegate 
has come to bind up their wounds, to lighten their burdens, 
to provide them with clean clothing, to receive their dying 
communications for distant friends, and to offer to them the 
invitations of the gospel. ‘This is more than a compensation 
for all the services rendered, or any sacrifice made to advance 
their comfort. ; 

Our interest in the good work should be enhanced, be- 
cause of the personal benefits it confers, the ennobling and 
elevating influence which it exerts upon ourselves. It is a 
Jaw of our being that he who practically opens his heart to 
sympathize with suffering and to relieve the distress of his 
fellow men, performs an act, whose reflex influence is such as 
to develop and strengthen the impulse that put it forth. 
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“Fe that watereth shall be watered, also, himself.” This ig: 
God’s method of cultivating in his children those lofty quali- 
ties of the soul which in a faint degree assimilate us to him- 
self. Every effort to do good, results in good to ourselves. 


“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed + 
Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The Christian Commission represents the true idea of Chris- 
tianity, a Christianity that works, as well as prays and be- 
lieves. Our Great Exemplar, in his own blessed ministrations 
on the earth, went about doing yood, with a sympathizing 
heart healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, cleans- 
ing lepers, kindly relieving the wants of the suffering. He 
says to his disciples, ‘Go and do likewise.” ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” If we truly love the Saviour, 
we cannot be indifferent to human misery; our hearts will 
beat in unison with the claims of human grief.. Never will 
the Church exercise the influence which it is her privilege to 
do, until she properly appreciates her duty on this question, 
and practically demonstrates that religion-is not mere pro- 
fession. It is Jesus who suifers in his people. When we go 
forth to relieve pain, assuage sorrow, we should remember 
that the person of the Redeemer is there, in:his afflicted 
children. As we speak the kind word on the field of battle, 
and with a fraternal hand wash off the saturated blood that 
has fastened the stocking to the foot, and gently remove it, 
we should feel that Jesus’ foot is there. Or as we carry the 
cup of cold water, in the name of Christ, to one who with 
fevered lips and burning frame, is suffering, we should realize 
that Jesus, also, thirsted, and that, in the persons of our 
wounded soldiers, he still cries, Z thirst. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” How touching were the dying words 
of the Christian Captain who died at Gettysburg. ‘I was 
a stranger,” he said, ‘“‘and ye took me in;” the sentence he 
failed to finish, for his spirit already rested in the bosom of 
the Father. This is a blessed work, when prosecuted from 
proper motives. We honor the Master when we care for the 
noble defenders of our Union, our toil-worn, scarred and 
faithful soldiers; we recommend the holy religion we profess: 
when thus, in the exercise of its lofty charities, we minister 
to the wants of suffering humanity. 
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With the suppression of the Rebellion, the Christian Coti- 
mission will exercise an important influence in bringing to- 
gether the hostile sections of the Union, in effecting a final 
reconciliation. It will prove one of the most effective means 
for disarming prejudices, breaking down opposition, healing 
divisions and restoring to the fold our deluded brethren. The 
gentle Christian spirit which animates its labors, will do more 
to calm the temper and change the feelings of the South to 
wards the North, than any other agency. Its efforts have 
made a very deep impression, and will be gratefully remem- 
bered. We have heard more than one prisoner remark, “We 
never expected such kindness from you. We are surprised. 
We were taught to look upon you as our enemies. Weare not 
afraid of your ballets and cannon-balls, but we cannot stand 
this.”” One poor fellow who had been severely injured, after his 
wound had been dressed by a delegate, said, ‘“‘I have been a 
bitter rebel, but I regret that I ever raised my hands against 
such friends.” ‘‘You are strange people,” said a rebel Colo- 
nel, on the battle-field of Gettysburg, who, with many of his 
command had been rescued from filth, starvation, and pain, 
through the kindness of the Christian Commission, “you fight 
us like fiends in battle, and after battle you treat us like an- 
gels.” ‘I never did see,” said a rebel Captain, from Ala- 
bama, who was seriously wounded, ‘‘any reason for our rebel- 
lion, and I am here to-day suffering with wounds, on account 
of our folly and crime.’ To a member of the Commission, 
writes a General confined in one of our forts: ‘“‘We all re- 
meber your visit and kind words with pleasure, and trust you 
will find your reward in the silent plaudits of the heart, worth 
more always than words can express.” A gentleman of 
South Carolina, whose son was mortally wounded, writes, 
‘“‘Accept my heartfelt thanks for your kind attention to my 
son. May God reward you, for I never shall be able to do 
it!’ A parent, a resident of Virginia, in a communication 
received some weeks after the conflict at Gettysburg, says, 
““My son writes that he has been treated with great kindness 
by Christian friends, for which we tender oar most hearfelt 
thanks.” An official in Richmond says: “Allow me, my 
very dear sir, personally, and on account of our wounded 
and sick, who have experienced your kindness, to tender you 
my most sincere thanks. Be assured, that your conduct will 
be held in grateful remembrance.” Additional testimony, to 
an almost indefinite extent, might be given, indicating the feel- 
ings with which the services of the Christian Commission have 
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been regarded by our enemies. This is the spirit which our 
holy religion inculcates. ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.” It is only following the example 
of our Father in heaven, who “maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust,” and who has said “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.’ We 
may hate the sin, and yet love the sinner. The spirit of re- 
taliation is not the spirit of the gospel. ‘*Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord. ” 

In the future history of the Church, the influence of this 
noble Institution will be seen in the kind and fraternal feel- 
ing it has produced among Christians of every name. It has 
brought together the representatives of all the Churches and 
united them most cordially in the good “work. Baptists and 
Presbyterians, Lutherans and Methodists, Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists, German and Dutch Reformed, Moravians 
and Covenanters, forgetting their differences on minor points 
have labored, shoulder to shoulder, most harmoniously and suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the 
Army. Hven among many of our Roman Catholic friends, 
in their intercourse with other denominations, the war has 
developed a spirit which under other circumstances would, 
perhaps, not have been elicited, showing that in the estima- 
tion of the true Christian, the value of the soul is paramount 
to every thing else, that it leads him to forget the distinctions 
of creed, and to lay aside the most cherished prejudices, in 
his desire to save the unconverted. We have seen Protestant 
and Catholic, laboring together in our military hospitals with 
great singleness of purpose, absorbed in the one grand object 
of doing good. After the battle of Gettysburg, the Catholic 
Church was filled with the wounded and the dying. A mem- 
ber of the Commission, in visiting the building, as he entered 
the door, was met by an intelligent, but rigid Catholic, who 
said, ‘‘Do come and speak to this dying man! ‘Tbe surgeon 
says he cannot live, and he is not a Christian.” And there, 
within the chancel, in a Catholic Church, at the request of a 
member, is found a Protestant presenting the comforts of re- 
ligion and on bended knees pleading with God in prayer for 
the suffering boy, who, the next day, died most peacefully, 
trusting in the Saviour. He had been reared under religious 
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influences, and his early instructions had prepared his mind, 
in this, his hour of need, to lay hold of the cross and give his 
heart to the Lord. In all that we have seen of the labors of 
the Commission, we have never noticed any thing, either in 
the preaching, or the prayers of the delegates, that indicated 
their denominational position, or ecclesiastical preferences. 
Bearing the same image, and the superscription of the Master, 
expecting to be saved in the same way, and looking forward 
to the same blessed end, they seemed “all one in Christ Jesus.” 
After the war, will not the influence of these united efforts 
be felt among Christians at home, and shed the brightest 
glory upon the Christian’s character ? 

The sky is brightening, and soon the storm will have 
passed away. Peace will once more reign from the lakes of 
the North, to the waters of the Gulf, from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific, over our redeemed 
country. Whilst we write, from every point the most cheer- 
ing intelligence reaches us. Our foes are retreating, the op- 
pressor is vanquished, our Government is safe, the nation is 
free. Great and glorious, will our country emerge{from the 
darkness in which she has so long been enshrouded, and with 
a brilliant future before her, she will press forward in her 
onward career. Garlands of honor will she entwine around 
the brows of her brave defenders, and with the most affec- 
tionate interest will those be regarded, who, in the hour of 
trial, ministered to their relief. Who will not love such a 
country as this—its government, its religion, its various be- 
nevolent agencies for doing good? Who will not with a pure 
and full heart, with loyalty to his God and his country, sus- 
tain the work of the Christian Commission, which, with ma- 
terial comforts, sends the consolations of religion to the hos- 
pital, the ship, the camp and the field, and with a zeal that 
knows no weariness, and a skill adequate to every emergency? 
If we cannot all enter the active service of the Commission, 
let us by our sympathy, prayers and contributions, give it 
our cordial support, encourage the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of those who have devoted themselves to the work. 
A few years, and we shall pass away, our bodies moulder, 
our names be forgotten, the heavens will wax old, and the 
earth reel with age. Then shall the angel place one foot on 
the sea, and the other on the dry land, and, lifting his hand 
to heaven, swear by Him that liveth forever, that time shall 
be no longer; the dead, both small and great, shall be 
placed before the throne of God; the books will then be 
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opened, and that other book, which is the Book of Life, 
will be read—their names shall all be read, and one, yea 
many, a great multitude shall be found there, and under God 
they were brought to the throne of the Lamb, through the 
faithful labors of the Christian Commission. Will it not, at 
the last day, send a thrill of joy to our hearts, as we see one, and 
another poor wanderer, conducted to the realms of glory, and 
as he casts his crown at the feet of the Saviour, tell how he 
was first led to Him, through this instrumentality? Will it 
not add to our happiness that such a machinery, capable of 
accomplishing such results, was aided and kept in motion by our 
humble efforts ? 


ARTICLE VIII. : 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Prof. J. A. Browy, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


To many no doubt it appears strange that when “holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” their 
stirring, burning, inspired thoughts should have found utter- 
ance in poetry. We are apt to think that prose is the lan- 
guage of nature, and poetry that of art, and that any em- 
ployment of artistical skill, or methodical arrangement sa- 
vors more of the work of man than of the inspiration of 
the Most High. But a little reflection upon the nature and 
essential ingredients of poetry will conduct us to the conclu- 
sion that it is perfectly natural in a divine revelation, nay, that 
a communication from heaven delivered by man, must have 
at least the essence, if not the form, of poetry. 


“Poetry is itself a thing of God: 

He made his prophets poets: and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power—under-makers.” 


Prose is the product of the mind when calm and free from 
great excitement, or when pursuing a regular and consecu- 
tive train of thought. Poetry is the language of excited 
imagination, glowing conceptions, rapturous emotions, the 
outpouring of the soul when raised above its ordinary tone 
of feeling, and filled with impressions of unusual tenderness, 
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beauty, or sublimity. It were strange indeed, if when the 
soul was roused by the inspiration of the Almighty, when the 
glories of the upper heavens were revealed, or the veil remov- 
ed frotn the land of spirits, or the prophet’s eye unsealed and 
permitted to behold in substantial forms the mysteries of the 
dim and distant future, it were strange indeed if in portray- 
ing such things the words should be cold and lifeless, falling 
like drops from the freezing icicle. Was it not more natural 
that when the lips of the inspired bard were touched with a 
coal from off the altar of God that they should utter true, 
soul-stirring poetry? Even the heathen oracles uttered 
their pretended revelations in poetic ravings. We hold it, 
therefore, as a conclusion in which all reflecting minds must 
agree, that poetry is the language in which men should deliver 
glowing conceptions when stirred by the Holy Ghost. And 
hence, as has been said, those parts of the Bible which have 
the form of prose, are prose steeped in poetry. 

The Bible has claims upon every human being altogether 
independent of its literary excellence. It tells us what we 
must do to be saved. It is a lamp to guide our feet through 
this dark world, and its light shines far into the regions be- 
yond, revealing life and immortality. Were its language 
ever so homely and unadorned it should be cherished as hea- 
ven’s richest gift to our race. Its great doctrines are not 
the subjects of literary criticism, but the objects of faith. 
Our first duty towards the Bible is not so much to admire its 
beauties, as to adore and believe. If, however, in addition 
to its being a revelation from God, and able to make wise 
unto salvation, it can be made to appear that it has merits 
worthy the attention of the student of literature, it would be 
rendering both to religion and literature a good service. 

It is not our purpose to touch the vexed and undecided 
question, what is poetry? Enough that by general consent 
there is poetry in the Bible, poetry too that will abide the se- 
verest criticism, and which neither envy nor malignity can 
degrade into unmeaning cant or lifeless prose. According 
to Coleridge, “the two cardinal points of poetry,” are “the 
power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful 
adherence to the truth of nature; and the power of giving 
the interest of novelty, by the “modifying colors of imagina- 
tion.” No one acquainted with the inspired writers will de- 
ny that they possess these qualities in a pre-eminent degree. 
Not even Homer so exquisitely delineates nature as the He- 
brew poets, and Shakespeare is not so perfect a master of the 
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human heart as David and the prophets. In boldness and 
grandeur and beauty of imagination they stand unrivalled, 
And if, as Coleridge says: “Good sense is the body of po- 
etic genius, fancy its drapery, motion its life, and imagina- 
tion the soul,” then have these writers all the elements of 
true poetry. There is one test, by which if tried, the Poetry 
of the Bible will prove its immense superiority over all other ; 
and that is its capability of bearing translation. Render 
Homer or Virgil or any of the ancient classic poets into lit- 
eral prose, and how tame and lifeless compared with the po- 
etical parts of scripture. This proves that in point of thought 
at least, if not in the beauty and polish of language, the poets 
of the Bible can boast of their superiority. 

When we take up the Bible and read its earlier poets, we 
are struck with their venerable antiquity. Other nations, Egypt, 
India and China, boast of their antiquity, and the splendid 
remains of science and art, but the Hebrews have left us 
more certain evidence of their early history and culture, 
Whilst the former have only monumental remains, or inscrip- 
tions, in some cases undeciphered, and in others legible only 
to the initiated few; the latter can boast of well authenti- 
cated history, and noble strains of poetry, read and chanted 
through al] the earth. The Bible is, by many centuries, the 
oldest book in the world, and its poetry dates far back of all 
other. Indeed, with a very few exceptions, the muse was not 
courted by any other people until her inspirations had ceased 
from Israel’s bards. Homer and Hesiod were not yet born 
when the ‘‘heavenly muse” inspired 


“That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heay’ns and earth 
Rose out of chaos.” 


Five or six centuries before Anacreon and Pindar, David 
tuned his lyre, and sang in strains of sweetness and lofty 
boldness which they never reached. When Sophocles and 
Huripides stirred Greece with their noble tragedies, the book 
of Job, with its sublimest poetry, was perhaps a thousand 
years old. In antiquity, compared with the Bible, the poetry 
of other nations is as but a thing of yesterday. It should, 
therefore, be reverenced for its age, as well as admired for its 
beauties, and cherished for its truths. 

Let us now inquire into the distinctive peculiarities of this 
most ancient of poetry. This is a question that has received 
much attention from learned critics, and may justly claim 
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consideration for afew moments. It is not our purpose to enter 
into a lengthy or learned disquisition upon Hebrew poetry, 
but to present such results as our limits will allow. It has 
been disputed whether rhyme or rhythm constitutes any 
proper, essential part of this poetry; and although Josephus 
affirms that in Hebrew are to be found hexameter and other 
metres, in which he is followed by Philo and Jerome; and 
although there are some clear cases of rhyme in the original, 
yet it is generally admitted by intelligent and candid critics, 
that neither rhythm nor rhyme is an essential or common 
feature. But it were a great mistake to conclude that, be- 
cause lacking these, it does not possess the great requisites 
of true poetry. Rhyme is a modern device and of doubtful 
expediency. There is none of it in the Iliad or the Ainead, 
or the divine poem of Milton. And as to rhythm every one 
knows that the finest strains of poetry may be found in what 
are usually denominated prose writers. The poetry of the 
Bible, however, is not without something which clearly dis- 
tinguishes it, in form as well as texture, from prose, and that 
distinguishing peculizrity is parallelism. To say that it 
does not conform to the rules of Greek, or Latin, or English 
poetry is nothing more than to say that these do not conform 
to its rules. And according to very competent judges, it 
possesses some decided advantages over other forms of poetry. 
“Unlike rhymes, its point is more that of thought than of 
language: unlike blank verse, it never can, however man- 
aged, degenerate into heavy prose.’’ It must not be under- 
stood, from what has been said, that the sacred muse of the 
Bible acknowledges no Jaws, for, as Humboldt remarks, in 
his “Cosmos,” concerning Hebrew poetry, “notwithstanding 
its grandeur, and the lofty tone of exaltation to which it is 
often elevated by the charm of music, it scarcely ever loses 
the restraint of measure.” 

What is meant by parallelism may, perhaps be made 
clearer by a single example than by any definition. Thus the 
prophet Isaiah sings, ch. 61 : 10, 


“For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation,” 
“He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness.” 


Every hearer can observe the very striking parallelism in 
these two lines, and this principle, in some form, pervades 
the whole range of Biblical poetry. The earliest instance of 
it occurs in the fourth chapter of Genesis, in the address of 
Lamech to his wives, Gen. 4 ; 23. 
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“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 

Wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech! 
For I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt: 

If Cain was avenged seven-fold 

Then Lamech, seventy and seven-fold.” 


Of parallelisms there are several kinds, and writers have 
slightly differed in their divisions. We shall notice the gra- 
dational, the antithetic, the synthetic, and the introverted, 
presenting an illustration of each. 

In the gradational parallel, the lines differ somewhat in 
words and ideas, and usually increase in intensity and force 
to the end of the verse. An illustration of this kind you 
have in the first Psalm, where the poet describes the blessed- 
ness of the man, 


“Who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 


You observe the increased force in each successive line as 
expressed in walking, standing and sitting, and also in the 
corresponding terms, “ungodly,” “sinners,” “scornful.” In 
this form of poetry the Bible abounds, and you will indulge 
us in one more example. ‘The description, by Joel, of the 
invasion of the locusts is one of surpassing poetic beauty and: 
graphic boldness. 


“Before them a fire devoureth, 

Behind them a flame burneth ; 

As the garden of Hden is the land before them, 

And behind them a desolate wilderness, 

And nothing shall escape them. 
* x * % 

Like mighty men skall they rush on, 

Like men of war shall they mount the wall ; 

And, every one in his way, shall they march, 

And they shall not turn aside from their paths.. 

Before them the earth shall quake, 

The heavens shall tremble, 

The sun and moon shall be dark, 

And the stars shall withdraw their shining. 


It were easy to multiply examples of equal point and beauty 
but we must pass on to notice the antithetic parallelism. 
This kind, though not so copious, prevails in the book of 
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Proverbs, and occasionally in other books, giving to their 
language great point and sententiousness. You need but open 
the book of Proverbs to find illustrations. We present a 
single one: 


“Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge: 

But he that hateth reproof is brutish. 

A good man obtaineth favor of the Lord 

But a man of wicked devices will He condemn.” 12: 1, 2. 


The synthetic parallelism consists only in the similar form 
of construction ; of this kind, the nineteenth psalm presents a 
very striking and beautiful illustration: 


“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple: 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes: 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever : 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 


It remains, that we notice the introverted parallelism, 
which is sufficiently curious, and exhibits more of the work 
of art than any of the preceding. In it the first line is 
parallel with the last, the second with the penultimate and so 
throughout the stanza. We will present one example: 


“And it shall come pass in that day ; 
Jehovah will make a gathering of His fruit: 
From the flood of the river. 

To the stream ot Egypt; 

And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one; 

O ye sons of Israel.” Is. 28: 12. 


Specimens of the several kinds of parallelism have now 
been given, but from these alone you would form very inade- 
quate conceptions of the variety and compass of Hebrew 
poetry. ‘These different kinds have subordinate varieties, and 
these may all be intermingled in the same production, afford- 
ing great variety, enlivening the composition, and heighten- 
ing the effect. They are greatly mistaken who imagine that 
this peculiarity of Biblical poetry leaves it devoid of beauty 
and power. Hor asa very recent writer observes, “There 
can be little question, that in the parallelism of the Hebrew 
tongue, we can trace many of the peculiarities of modern 
Writing, and in it find the fountain of the rhythm, the pomp, 
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and antithesis, which lend often such grace and always such 
energy, to the style of Johnson, of Junius of Burke, of Hall, 
of Chalmers, indeed, of most writers who rise to the grand 
swells of prose poetry. 

We shall now endeavor to show that although parallelism 
is the distinguishing peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, it is by no 
means confined to it, but is also to be found in the poetry 
and elevated prose of other languages. The classical schol- 
ar will readily recall abundant illustrations from the great 
masters of poetry and oratory among the writers of Greece 
and Rome. We must pass over these and satisfy ourselves 
with presenting a few examples from our own modern writers. 
Pope concludes his imitation of Virgil’s Pollio thus: 


“The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed His word, His saving power remains: 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns.” 


If any imagine that this is owing to his close imitation of 
the prophet, we can point out the same feature in any other 
of his pieces. In the Essay on Criticism we find this advice, 


“Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night.” 
And again: 

“A little learuing is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.’ 


The poetry of this author is characterized by many of 
the same features as that of the Bible, but it is very far be- 
neath it in originality, and the rich ornaments of the imag- 
ination. 

Rogers opens his “Human Life” in the following strain: 

“The lark has sung his carol in the sky: 

The bees have humm’d their noon-tide lullaby. 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For nowthe ecandle-cup is circling there— 

Now glad at heart. the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire.” 


WoL. XV ES Nos 62: 3” 
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One of the stanzas of the “Childe Harold,” familiar to 
every reader commences with a beautiful synthetic paral- 
lelism. 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


Such illustrations, from the finest poets in our language, 
might be multiplied to almost any extent; but these will 
suffice to show that the muse of modern days does not dis- 
dain to employ the same forms as when she sang her earliest 
and most ancient lays. That there have been improvements 
in the “Art of Poetry,” and that other languages have furn- 
ished exhibitions of finer culture in numbers and harmony of 
sound, no one is so foolish as to deny. In what pertains to 
art we are free to acknowledge the superiority of the classic 
poetry of Greece and Rome, or even that of modern times. 
All that we are now advocating, is that the distinguishing 
‘feature of Hebrew poetry is not altogether unknown and de- 
:‘Spised by modern poets. 

The same is true in regard to the best prose authors, as 
‘we desire now to show. Picking up Johnson to find illustra- 
‘tions, we opened his Rasselas, and found the very first sen- 
tence as much in point as if written by a true Hebrew poet. 
‘Though the language may be more swelling than corresponds 
with the simplicity of the Bible, the parallelism is not less 

Striking. 


“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, 

And pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope :— 

Who-expect that age will perform the promises of youth, 

And that the deticiencies of the present day will be supplied by the 
Morrow ; 

Attend:te the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 


The production abounds with illustrations. Indeed it might 
-almost be turned into a genuine Hebrew poem. ‘Take the 
following specimens. 


“The sides.of the mountains were covered with trees, 
The banks, of tie brooks were diversified with flowers ; 
Every blast.shoo k spices from the rocks, 

And every month dropped fruits upon the ground.” 


Again, the reflection s of Rasselas on the lot of the beast. 
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“Te is hungry, and crops the grass 

He is thirsty, and drinks the stream ; ‘ 
His thirst and hunger are appeased ; 

He is satisfied, and sleeps ; 

He rises again, and is hungry ; 

He is again fed, and is at rest.” 


There is something in this; so like the poetry of Job, that 
ene is inclined to think that, if not formed in the same mould, 
at least Johnson has imitated the style of the patriarch. 

The language put into the mouth of John Adams, and 
found upon the tongue of every school boy, partakes of this 
feature. 

“Sink or swim, 

Live or die, 

Survive or perish, 

i give my heart and hand to this vote.” 


? 


Jeremy Taylor, styled “the poet of theology,” closes his 
“Marriage Ring” with a promise to “all holy pairs” that they 
should pass where 


“Love shall be their portion, 

And joy shall crown their heads, 

And they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus. 
And in the heart of God to eternal ages.” 


Other illustrations, both in poetry and prose, are at hand, 
but we must content ourselves with those already presented ; 
and even from these we think it must be manifest, that the 
grand peculiarity of scriptural poetry, is by no means despi- 
cable, or mean. ‘The first writers, in all languages, have 
deigned more or less to employ it; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how any one can rise to a grand climax in oratory, 
or present a forcible antithesis, without employing the same 
means, as did the inspired bards. They, indeed, followed 
nature, and all great minds must do the same. 

We proceed now to sketch some prominent characteristics 
of the poetry of the Bible; and, in doing so, we can only 
notice a few which lie most open to observation. We begin: 

With its ortginality. This is a merit which can be 
claimed only by a few favorite sons of the muse, as Homer 
and Shakspeare. And it may well be doubted, whether Ho- 
mer is so original as Moses or Job, whilst it is quite certain 
that Shakspeare is largely indebted to former writers for the 
material, if not for the dress, of his poetry. Virgil’s 
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Aneid is only an imitation of the Iliad—an imitation it is 
true, in which the copy sometimes surpasses the original in 
height of polish and delicacy of touch, yet still an imitation. 
The lofty genius and plastic imagination of Milton only 
worked up into an incomparable poem the material he found 
in the Bible. Nearly all the modern poets are formed after 
some former model, and are indebted in many cases, for ma- 
terial as well as form and dress, to those who have gone be- 
fore. Their poetic fire has been kindled at the altar of some 
other poet, and they have only sung as they were taught. 
But the “bards of the Bible” had no copies but nature, no 
teachers but their own lofty genius, and they knew no in- 
spiration but that of heaven. ‘Lheir poetry could not help 
being more original than any other—they were less instructed 
in art, and lived nearest the beginning of creation, when na- 
ture was freshest and loveliest, and least marred by the hand 
of man. With nature, too, and nature’s God, they loved to 
commune, and the outbreathings of their souls were free and 
unfettered as the matin song of the lark. And even where 
there appears great similarity among the different writers, it 
is not to be ascribed to servile imitation, but like nature re- 
peating her operations in forming the rainbow, or producing 
the hoarse music of the ocean. Hence there is a freshness 
about all their poetry, like the dew of summer, or the open- 
ing bloom of spring. 

Nearly allied to this, we mention as a second character- 
istic, simplicity. Thisisanimportant quality of true poetry. 
Bombast and over-wrought description, are as foreign to 
poetry as they are to nature. Critics have found much in 
the simplicity of Homer to admire, and in this he certainly 
surpasses all the classic poets. No one can read his beautifully 
simple touches of nature without being charmed and moved. 
This same quality the poets of the Bible possess in a pre- 
eminent degree. They describe nature with the artlessness 
of a child. They were great men, men of full, intellectual 
stature; but they were artless, simple-hearted men. They 
make no attempt to improve upon the beauties of nature, 
nor do they weary you with sickly sentimentalism. Their 
poetry is the free outgushings of the heart, or the true images 
of nature. There is neither a covering over of what might 
be regarded as unseemly, nor a useless adorning of the truly 
beautiful. There is much, indeed, which an over-refined and 
fastidious taste might condemn, but this is just what the lover 
of nature will admire. How beautifully simple is the voice 
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of the “beloved,” in the Song of Solomon, and how lovely 
the description of returning spring ! 


“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines, with the tender grape, give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” ch. 11:10-13- 


Another characteristic is richness of imagery and figura- 
tive expression. The people of the Hast are generally an 
imaginative people, and their language abounds in simple 
but beautiful images. They lived in a land where everything 
was rich and luxuriant, and corresponding with the outer 
world, was the imagery which adorned the chambers of the 
inner man. ‘The land of promise was a goodly land, ‘‘flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” diversified with hill and dale, and 
brook and flower, and everything that could charm and ex- 
cite the imagination. Nature here appeared in ‘her greatest 
variety, and most beautiful adorning, and their simple, con- 
genial minds gave a fair transcript. In such a climate they 
were confined less in doors, and consequently gazed more 
frequently upon the glories of a midnight heavens, and held 
more familiar converse with the beauties of the earth. The 
temper of a people and the character of their literature de- 
pend somewhat upon temperature and climate, and these were 
calculated to form them ardent, glowing minds, with a lan- 
’ guage that was figurative and poetical. Owing to such causes 
it has been said: ‘‘The Hebrew bards were enabled to indite 
a language more dyed in the colors of the sun, more intense- 
ly metaphorical, more faithfully transcriptive of nature, a 
simpler and yet larger utterance, than ever before, or since, 
rushed out from the heart and tongue of man.” ‘Humboldt 
bears witness to their poetry being a faithful reflection” of 
nature, in “the most figurative forms of expression ;”’ a qual- 
ity in which the poetry of most other nations is exceedingly 
deficient. According to Schiller, the Greek poet in his de- 
scriptions of nature is sufficiently correct, ‘‘but his heart has 
no more share in his words than if he were treating of a 
garment, a shield, or a suit of armor. * * He does not 
cling to her charms,’ and, of course, cannot interest 
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us, like the poets of the Bible, who are in love with the works 
of creation, and exhaust their powers and language to depict 
their beauties. Their images are not labored or forced out, 
but come like water rolling and gurgling from some deep, 
inexhaustible fountain. They are lovely and rich as the 
velvet leaf of the rose, and varied as the hues of the most 
magnificent landscape. The heavens, the earth, and the deep 
all lend their influence to raise their song, and offer their 
tributes to enrich the poetry of God’s own bards. 

The next characteristic we mention, and no less prominent 
than the preceding, is boldness. The poets were most of 
them prophets, men of (daring, snd they uttered bold thoughts 
in strong language. They spoke right out, and knew no fear, 
nor reserve. There is a boldness in every part and circum- 
stance of their poetry. Boldness in the use of figures, 
abounding in personifcations, interrogations, apostrophes, 
hyperboles, sudden transitions of persons and thought, strong 
exclamations, and every form of speech to express violent 
emotion and determined boldness. There is boldness in their 
exposures of sin and in their maintenance of righteousness 
and truth. ‘There is one particular, especially, that claims 
attention; their boldness in addressing the Deity and intro- 
ducing him into their poetry. Surely in this they are not 
chargeable with irreverence or profanity, for they were men 
that feared God and honored his name. But they succeeded 
where all others, who have ever attempted, failed. Homer 
makes Jupiter thunder from Glympus, but few have been so 
bold as to introduce the gods speaking, and when they have, 
their language has betrayed their human origin. But in the 
Bible we hear the Lord walking in the garden, and his voice 
sounding continually in our ears. The entrance of the Deity — 
into this poem of Job, is the most daring and the most suc- 
cessful of all poetic interventions. Job is roused to a pitch 
of boldness, where he is willing to plead his own cause with 
Jehovah. ‘Only do not two things unto me; then will I 
not hide myself from thee.” 


“Withdraw thine hand far from me; 
And let not thy dread make me afraid. 
Then call ¢hou, and J will answer ; 

Or let me speak, and answer thou me,” 


There is a daring that seems to border on impiety, and yet 
none can fail of being impressed with the solemnity as well 
as the boldness of this appeal. Job only requests that the 
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hand which was pressing him to death might be removed, and 
that he would not overwhelm him with his “terrible majesty,’’ 
then he might call and he would answer. And what lan- 
guage can convey any idea of the scene when “the Lord 
answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 


“Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For J will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measure thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who hast stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon are its foundations fastened ? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof? 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

In its bursting forth as from the womb? 

When I made the cloud its garment, 

And thick darkness its swaddling band ? 

And fixed for it my decreed place 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 


The whole address is worthy of him who answered from 
the “whirlwind,” and when the Lord summoned Jo} to an- 
swer, he said: 


“Behold Iam vile! What shall I answer Thee? 
I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 

Once have I spoken —but I will not answer: 
Yea twice—but I will proceed no further.” 


Job was confounded at the awful majesty of God, and ter- 
rified at the thunders of his voice. He was humble and said ; 


GS * T abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes.” 


We know of nothing to be compared with this in boldness in 
any other book, or any other language. 

No characteristic of scriptural poetry has been more gen- 
erally, or more deservedly admired than its swblimity. By 
the general consent of competent and candid judges, it is in 
this particular unrivalled. It has been very customary for 
the ardent admirers of heathen poetry, to exalt its merits by 
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decrying that of the Bible. We will not in turn decry what 
they admire. We are ready to acknowledge that the classic 
page does present numerous passages of great beauty and 
sublimity ; but we do claim for the poetry of the Bible, that 
it takes a loftier flight, and rises to greater sublimity than 
any other, Even Humboldt speaks of its “innate exalted 
sublimity” and “grand and solemn” strains. Sublimity was 
the natural element of the inspired bards. There was no 
laboring up to “the height of their great argument,” but like 
a rapt seraph, they 


“Soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home 
Where angels bashful looked.” 


Milton who is confessedly the most sublime of uninspired 
bards, gathers strength and boldness ‘‘to soar above the Ao- 
nian mount in his adventurous song’’ not from the muse of 
Greece or Rome, but from the “heavenly mase.’’ We will 
not detain you with the proof of what all competent judges 
admit, but briefly direct your attention to some of the sources 
of its unrivalled sublimity. And, in addition to inspiration, 
we will only mention the views entertained of the Deity, of 
nature, and the enrapturing visions of the future. 

Instead of a multitude of superior and inferior deities, 
partaking of most of the infirmities of humanity, the 
poets of the Bible contemplated one eternal, infinite 
Spirit. How insipid and childish is the much admired my- 
thology of Greece and Rome, when compared with the 
glorious theology of scripture. Verily “‘the gods of the 
heathen are idols, but Jehovah, He is God.”’ We are not in- 
vited to behold a number of deities sporting on the top of 
Olympus, who inspire us neither with admiration nor awe; 
but are told of “the King eternal, immortal, invisible,’ who 
is wrapped in awful mystery, and dwells amidst thick clouds 
and dark, and with the majesty of darkness round covers his 
throne.” With a word he called worlds into existence, and 
upholds them by the same word of his power- He is not 
limited to time or place; his being is from everlasting to 
everlasting ; the heavens his throne, the earth his footstool, 
and the universe a temple where he manifests his presence 
and glory. 

The inspired poets never depict nature asa self-dependent 
object, but always as in relation and subjection to a higher 
Spiritual power. Nature is to them a work of crea- 
tion and order, the living expression of the omnipresence of 
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the divinity in the visible world.” Hence every thing speaks 
of God. The thunder is his voice, the lightning, the exces- 
sive brightness of his countenance, and the ocean the 


“Glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.” ~ 


Homer’s thundering of Jupiter from Olympus, is hushed to 
silence before the terrific grandeur of Jehovah's descent, 
when 

“Te bowed the heavens also and came down, 

And darkness was under his feet. 

And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; 

Yea, He did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness His secret place ; 

His pavilion round about Him were dark waters 

And thick clouds of the skies.” Ps. 18. 


Living in a world of evil and suffering, the glorious visions 
of a happier period, when peace and righteousness shall 
reign, could not but raise the spirits of the poets to an un- 
usual height. Hence some of their loftiest strains are poured 
forth when describing the Messiah’s reign: when darkness 
shall flee away from the earth, sin be banished, and a new 
heavens and a new earth appear. All that genius, inspira- 
tion, and imagination combined could effect, was done in de- 
scribing the New Jerusalem, the heavenly Zion. It is not 
strange if, with the inspiration of such themes, the muse of 
the Bible should soar to heights that others dare not even 
attempt. 

Another characteristic of Biblical poetry, and its crowning 
excellence is its subserviency to the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion. It is painful to reflect how some of the loftiest intel- 
lects have prostituted to the basest ends their noble powers, 
and have sung only to gild vice, and mislead virtue. What 
a terrible perversion of the finest poetical talents is exhibited 
in many of the productions of Burns and Byron, and what 
immortal honors might they have gained in a better cause ! 
So doubtful was Plato of the influence of poets, or rather so 
decided was he of their evil influence, that he would have 
them excluded from his ideal republic. A poor compliment 
to the moral character of Grecian poetry. How this would 
apply to the poetry of other nations we will not now inquire. 
But surely no one could wish that the poets of the Bible had 
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never lived, or that they should be denied a place in any 
government. ‘The world is vastly better for their having 
lived and sung. They have enshrined in their poetry the 
noblest sentiments of patriotism, and virtue and devotion. 
They have taught us in what strains we should address the 
infinite Jehovah, when we recount his mercies, supplicate his 
favor, or exalt his glorious name. Higher praise could hard- 
ly be bestowed on them, than that their poetry should, at the 
distance of thousands of years, be employed as a medium of 
worshipping the Almighty. They have realized, and per- 
haps without an effort, Virgil’s desire of writing for eternity. 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Annals of the American Pulpit: or Commemorative Notices of Dis- 
tinguished American Clergymen of the Various Denominations, from 
the earliest settlement of the Country to the close of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. With Historical Introductions. By William B. 
Sprague, D.D. Vol. VIII. Unitarian Congregational. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. We have, several times, referred to 
the great value of Dr. Sprague’s labors, and every successive volume as 
it issues from the press, furnishes additional evidence of his eminent 
abilities for the laborious and difficult work, in which he is engaged. 
On every page we discover proofs of his industry, patience and skill, 
his great care and discrimination, his accuracy, delicate taste and grace- 
ful style, his inipartiality and enlarged views, his liberal, genial spirit 
which characterize all his productions, and are worthy of so much 
praise. The author possesses for the task undertaken a combination of 
qualities which are rarely united in the same individual. The work is a 
most important contribution to the literature of our country—a store- 
house of facts, indispensable to the historian—and should find a place 
in the Library of every minister of the Gospel und intelligent Christian 
in the Jand. 

The volume before us is the eighth of the series and exceeds in inter- 
terest and instruction, we are disposed to think, any of its predecessors. 
It presents, perhaps, a better idea of the rise and progress of Unitarian- 
isin in this country than any work that has yet appeared. It gives a 
sketch of Dr. Gay, the first Unitarian minister, who commenced his la- 
bors at Hingham, in 1718, and traces the gradual diffusion of Unitarian 
doctrine, incidentally illustrating the insidious character of error, and 
the insufliciency of unaided reason to guide us in the way of all truth. 
It is a most affecting picture to see such men as Drs. Buckminster, How- 
ard, Channing and others, struggling under the influence of a system 
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which they had embraced. Dr. Sprague’s labors have been performed 
with so much judgment and in the exercise of so Christian a spirit that 
no Unitarian can’ take exception to the book. We venture to say that 
not.even a Unitarian himself could, in the preparation of the work, have 
more generally and thorughly satisfied his own denomination, 

We are glad to learn that Dr. Sprague is steadily progressing in his 
labors, and we anticipate with interest the two volumes yetremaining to 
complete the enterprise. The next volume will embrace the Lutheran 
Department of the work. 

History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the Ger- 
man By J. 8. Ryland. Translation revised and corrected according to 
the Fourth German Edition. By HE. G. Rebinson, D.D,, Professor in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1865. Neander occupies a pre-eminent place among Church Historians, 
and in no one of his productions are his best characteristics, us a theo- 
logian and a critic, more prominently seen than in the present work. 
No one has so diligently and successfully cultivated this field of inquiry 
connected with our theological literature, a taste for which, you may say, 
he created. He not only instructs the reader, but charms him with the 
skilful, vivid reproduction of the past. The present edition is a great 
improvement on any previously published. The translation has been 
thoroughly revised, misapprebensions in the meaning have been cor- 
rected and obscurities, removed; changes have been introduced in the 
text and in the notes and, also, a more convenient arrangement adop- 
ted. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Ed- 
ated by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations, In two volumes. Vol. 
TI]. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. We have already no- 
ticed the first volume of this attractive and popular work. This volume 
contains the narrative of his career from about the time he removed to 
Boston in 1826, till the close of his life, a period of great activity and 
incessant labor, and includes some of the most important controversies 
in which he was engaged. The book is largely made up of autobiogra- 
phy, letters, reminiscenses and sketches, which will be read with interest. 
If we were disposed to take any exception to the work, it would be to 
the introduction of some matter connected with the past in which prom- 
inent persons were involved, which would better have remained buried. 
We have a strong aversion to the publication of correspondence after 
a man’s death, which was never designed for the public eye. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Vol. I. The Planting of Ameri- 
ean Methodism. Vol. I]. The Planting and Training of American 
Methodism. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. These two vol- 
umes contain, (1.) an appropriate introduction ; (2.) the origin of Amer- 
ican Methodism to the beginning of the Revolutionary War; (3.) from 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War to the Kpiscopal Organization 
ot Methodism 1775-1784; (4.) from the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the first regular Conference, 1785-1792. The re- 
searches of Dr. Stevens are exceedingly valuable not only to the mem- 
bers of his own denomination, but to all who are interested in ecclesias- 
tical history, and the author deserves the thanks of all the Churches in 
furnishing the public with so interesting, and important a contribution, 
We trust no contingency may occur to interfere with the farther prosecu- 
tion and completion of the subject undertaken. 
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The Early Dawn; or Sketches of Christian Life in England in the 
Olden Time. By the author of “Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family.” With Introdnction by Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D. New 
York: M.W.Dodd. 1865. The charming autboress of the ‘Schin- 
burg Cotta Family” is now understood to be Mrs. Charles, (formerly 
Miss Rundell,) the daughter of an English banker, who in early life was 
distinguished for her devotion to study, especially oftthe Latin and Greek 
classics, and of German literature. In the volume before us we discover 
the same graphic power in delineating character, the same skill in re- 
producing the past, the same acquaintance with human nature and 
Christian experience which mark her uther productions. The various 
incidents and legends, connected with the introduction of Christianity 
into Great Britain, are presented in a most attractive style, with a sim- 
plicity, delicacy, beauty and truthfulness, which cannot fail to instruct 
and delight the reader. In perusing the book you are carried back into 
the past, and seem tolive among men of a former generation, in the 
midst of the most thrilling events of by-gone days. 

Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan: A Story of the Times of White- 
field and the Wesleys. By the author of the “‘Schiinberg Cotta-Family.” 
With a Preface by the Author for the American Edition. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1864. The scenes of this volumeare associated with the 
religious interest which was awakened by the labors of Whitefield and 
Wesley. The narrative of events and the portraitures of character are 
presented with all the fascinations of a romance, with great freshness 
and power, indicating genius of a high order and a tone of deep religious 
feeling. Almost every page sparkles with thoughts, the tendency of 
which is to elevate the mind and purify the heart. 

Essays, Historical and Biographical, Political, Social, Literary and 
Scientific. By Hugh Miller. Edited with a Preface. By Peter Bayne. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. These articles were originally con- 
tributed to the ‘“‘Witness,” during the period that Hugh Miller was con- 
nected with that paper as Editor, and were prepared with laborious care 
and reflection. They contain the mature and vigorous thoughts of the 
author on the leading topics of the day and will, doubtless, find a per- 
manent place in the literature of the English language, It is proposed to 
publish other contributions of a corresponding character and value from 
the same pen. 

Sermons of our Lord Jesus Christ, and on his Blessed Mother. By 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1865. It is seldom that we are called upon to notice a publication from 
a Roman Catholic Source. Yet we have éxamined the volume before us 
with very great interest, and whilst we find much that is truly evangeli- 
cal, we regret that a mind, so highly gifted, should embrace sentiments so 
orroneous, but essentially connected with the system of faith which he 
adopted. It is, however, proper if we want to ascertain the views of 
any Church to study the writings of its accredited representatives. Car- 
dinal Wiseman was one of its most eminent prelates. Born in Spain, 
educated in England and Rome, he entered the priesthood at an early age, 
occupied various important positions in the Church, as Professor, Bish- 
op, Archbishop and Cardinal, and was distinguished as a lecturer and 
preacher. Among his published works are “Doctrines of the Chureh,” 
“Ceremonies of the Holy Weck,” “Science and Revealed Religion,” 
“The Church of the Catacombs,” “Essays on Varions Subjects,” ‘“‘Ree- 
collections of the last four Popes and of Rome in their Times” and **The 
Hidden Gem.” It is generally admitted that the Cardinal was a very 
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fine scholar, a man of ripe and varied erudition. It is said that he had 
a thorough acquainaance with forty different languages and could con- 
verse in many of them with fluency. He was also a man of great affa- 
bility and kindness and by his genial influence did much to soften the 
asperities between the Protestants and Catholics of England, and to pre- 
vent, on several occasions, serious collisions. 

The Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D. D. Arch- 
bishop of New York, comprising his sermons, letters, lectures, speeches, 
ete. Carefully compiled and edited from the best sources. By Law- 
rence Kehoe. Vol. I. New York: The American News Company. 
1864. This is the first installment of the productions of one who wield- 
ed an immense influence, and whose opinions had undisputed authority 
in the Church, over which he presided. Here are given his speech on 
Catholic Emancipation, the School Question, the Influence of Christian- 
ity on Social Servitude, his Eulogy on Bishop Fenwick, and other docu- 
ments of interest. The volume is valuable for reference, especially to 
those who are brought into controversial relations with the views, rep- 
resented by the distinguished Archbishop. 

A Dictionary of the German and English Languages: Abridged 
from the Author’s Large Work for the use of Learners. By G. J. Ad- 
ler, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. This volume con- 
sists of such portions of the author’s larger work, as embrace the most 
important lexicographical elements of the language, but reduced toa 
smaller compass so as to render the work more simple and convenient to 
those commencing the study of the language. The labors of Professor 
adler have been so long before the American public, and his Diction- 
ary so generally used among the educational books of the country that 
it is only negessary to direct attention to this recent edition of the 
work, 

Sketches of Eloquent Preachers. By Rey. J. B. Waterbury, D. D. 
American Tract Society. This volume contains sketches of twenty- 
three prominent pulpit orators, taken from different portions of Chris- 
tendom, although the greater part of them belong to the American 
Church. ‘They are written in a simple, graphic, and vigorous style, and 
abound in interesting and profitable information. The work is embel- 
lished with Portraits of Luther, Baxter, Whitefield, Edwards, Summer- 
field and Alexander. 

Christian Home Life. A Book of Examples and Principles. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. This is another most interesting publication, which 
cannot fail to do good. ‘The subjects discussed are arranged under the 
following heads: (1.) Home, a Divine Institution, (2.) The Bible and 
Home Life, (3.) Piety at Home, (4.) Home Piety and Home Happiness, 
(5.) Teaching and Training, (6.)Formation of Character—Personal Ha- 
bits, (7.) Social Habits, (8.) Child Piety, (9.) Family Worship, (10.) 
Lord’s Day at Home, (11.) Social Intercourse, (12.) The Breaking up of 
the House, (13) The Eternal Home. 

A Pastor's Jottings ; or Striking Scenes during a Ministry of thirty- 
five years. American Tract Society. The statements in the volume we 
are told, are all literally true, the only liberty taken being in the occa- 
sional change of names, to avoid any obtrusion on the feelings of sur- 
viving friends. The contents are, (1.) Reminiscences of Ministers, (2.) 
Ecclesiastical Matters, (3.) Useful Religions Sermons, (4.) Providence 
and Prayer, (5.) Sketches of Home Life, (6.) Transforming Influence of 
Religion, (7.) Profitable Intercourse, (&.) Admonitory Facts, (9.) Death 
Bed Scenes. The narrations are brief, practical and interesting, pre- 
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sented with the greatest simplicity and calculated to awaken in the read- 
er serious and profitable impressions. The only ohjection we have to 
the book is that the peculiarities of one branch of the Church are too 
prominently brought forward ina volume, designed for general circula- 
tion. 

Home Scenes; or Lights and Shadows of the Christian Home. 
American Tract Society. New York. This is a beautiful quarto vol- 
ume, illustrated with Photographic scenes connected with home life, and 
enriched with appropriate selections from some of the most gifted au- 
thors, such as Wilson, Irving, Cowper, Seott, Whittier, Hunt, Southey, 
Tennyson, and other cherished names of the past and the present. 

Pleasant Paths for Little Feet. By Rev. Joseph A. Collier. Walter 
Martin, or the Factory, the School and the Camp. The Bloom of 
Youth, or Worthy Examples. Selected by the late Rev. Joseph Belcher. 
Madeline. By Rose Elmwood. Our Village in War-Time. Jesus in 
Bethany. Hours with Working Women. The Color-Bearer. A Little 
More. Iwish Iwas Poor. Jittle Mary's First and Last Falsehood. 
Our Katie. Sketch of the Religious Character of Alexander, Emperor 
of Russia. By Rev. H. lL. Empaytas, Pastor of the Church of the Pe- 
lisserie, in Geneva, Switzerland. These publications are all recent issues 
of the American Tract Society. 

The North Americun Review. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. The 
last Number of this veteran Quarterly is on our Table, and contains a 
most interesting list of articles on historical, patriotic, literary and gen- 
eral topics. Several of the discussions possess more than the ordinary 
interest, and are of great intrinsic value. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, This Magazine continues to sus- 
tain its high rank. The last Number comes to us filled with interesting 
articles. Abbott gives another of his valuable series on Heroic Deeds 
of Heroic Men, Schooley gives an interesting description of the Petro- 
leum Region of America, and Shanks, Recollections of Sherman, whilst 
there is the usual variety of Tales, Essays, and Poems. 

Our Young Folks. Mlustrated Magazine. 1865. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields- The publication of this Monthly marks a new era in our per- 
iodical literature of this description. It satifies a want that has long 
been felt in our households, and cannot fail to be most acceptable to the 
young, The contributors are among the most popular in the country, 
the matter is instructive and entertaining, the tone is pure and healthy, 
the illustrations attractive, and the type and paper just such as we would 
expect from the firm of Ticknor & Fields, 

Elements of a Complete Manhood: An Address to the Philoma- 
than Literary Society of the Leechburg Institute. Delivered Oct. Sth, 
1864, By Rev. Daniel Garver, A. M., Greensburg, Pa. Gettysburg: 
Boyer & Aughinbaugh. 1865. of 

A Memorial of the Rev. D. F. Heller, Wate Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of St, Paul's, West Camp, N. Y. By the Rev. Thomas Lape. 
Albany: J. Munsell. 1865, 

Terra-Celian Globes. By Rev. J. R. Agnew, Mercersburg, Pa. We 
have examined with much interest and satisfaction Professor Agnew’s 
invention. It is an ingenious and simple instrument, designed to exhibit 
by the same apparatus the earth and the heavens. It is a contrivance 
capable of great usefulness for instruction in Astronomy and Geograp hy, 
and cannot fail to attract the attention of scholars and teachers. We 
regard it as a great improvement in our educational appliances, and cor- 
dially commend the work to public favor. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF ORDINATION, 
By Prof. M. Loy, A. M., Columbus, O. 


THE power of appointing ministers lies in the company of 
believers, not in any privileged select portion of them. A 
pastor, thus chosen by the congregation, has, of course, all 
the rights and privileges which it is possible to confer upon , 
him as such, for he is invested with the office by the highest 
authority. But there are persons who think something else 
requisite for the ministry, which something they denominate 
ordination. 

In entering upon the consideration of this subject, 
we would guard against the confusion which is, in many 
cases, apparent in regard to it, and which arises from the 
failure to observe the various significations in which the term 
is used. Sometimes it is employed to designate the call to 
the ministry by other ministers. In this sense we have no 
need to speak of it any further, as we have shown, in former 
articles, that the call cannot be given legitimately by minis- 
ters, except in the name of the congregation, and upon such 
ordination we must always insist as necessary. Sometimes 
the word is used to indicate the appointment to the ministry; 
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embracing the call as well as its solemn public announcement 
and the ceremonies connected with it. In this wide sense we 
do not use it here, as we affirm of the one part embraced in 
it, what we must deny of the other. Generally it is used to 
signify the solemn separation of ministers to the holy office, 
by the imposition of hands, coupled with prayer. This is 
supposed by some to be a necessary divine command, and to 
be the means of conveying some necessary official gift; and 
many imagine that it is this ceremony that actually confers 
the office; nay, there are some among protestants, and even 
among Lutherans, who take sides wholly with the papists, 
and affirm that an indelible ministerial character is in some 
way impressed upon the subject by this rite, in consequence 
of which he is to be considered as belonging to the ministry, 
even though he should never have a charge, or though he 
should cease to perform ministerial functions and devote his 
talents and time to some other employment. In opposition to 
these grave errors, we affirm that such ordination, though we 
confess its utility, is not at all necessary to the office, but 
that it is only a solemu confirmation of the call which must 
precede it, and is valid without it. 

I. Ordination is not necessary to the ministerial office. 
Whatever importance may be attached to it on other accounts, 
it is not essential. In proof of this position, we shall show 
that the error denied, is without any foundation to support it, 
and that it conflicts with truths which are undeniable; and, 
further, that it was always rejected as an error by the best 
authors in the Lutheran Church. 

1. The necessity of ordination is sometimes based on its 
sacramental character, ‘This sacramental character we deny 
so far as it ean be of any weight in evidence of its being ne- 
cessary. Tor it will not prove its necessity to say that it 
bears some resemblance to, and has some of the attributes of, 
a sacrament; to prove this, it would have to be made clear 
that it 7s a sacrament, from which it would of course follow 
that we are under obligations to use it and honor it, both on 
account of the divine command, and on account of the bless- 
ings which it is designed to convey. But that it is a sacra- 
ment we deny, and do it with abundant reason. For it lacks 
all that is essential to a sacrament. It lacks the materia 
terrestris and the materia celestis and the divine institution. 
It has no external element as a channel for the communica- 
tion of a heavenly gift. The imposition of hands, of whieh 
the Romanists are accustomed to speak as such an element, 
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is not such and cannot be. It is no materia at all, but an 
action, and can be the earthly element in a sacrament, just 
as little as the distribution could be in the Holy Supper, or 
the application of water in Holy Baptism. Both presuppose 
the presence of the element, the bread and wine in the one, 
the water in the other; and no action can, under any circum- 
stances, supply their place. And this imposition of hands, 
which is spoken of as the necessary earthly element, or as a 
substitute for it, is not even divinely appointed, and could 
not, therefore, be such an essential part of a sacrament. If 
there are those who take it upon themselves to maintain that 
our Lord did institute this ceremony, we challenge the proof. 
Where is it so recorded? Where is the command, explicit 
or implicit, that hands shall be laid upon the minister to set 
him apart for the office? So far as we know, there is no 
such divine institution claimed even, that is, no direct insti- 
tution of the rite by the Lord; and an apostolic appointment, 
if even such could be proved, would not suffice to institute a 
holy sacrament. Besides, the imposition of hands is not 
even peculiar to the benediction or solemn consecration of 
ministers, and could not, on this account, be considered as 
one of the essentials of a sacrament installing ministers: it 
could be deemed part of a sacrament for other purposes just 
as well. This would render the healing of the sick, the ben- 
ediction of persons in various circumstances, the impartation 
of extraordinary spiritual gifts, &c., sacraments also. For 
the Scriptures speak of the imposition of hands as applied in. 
all these cases, as well as in some others. It is said that 
among the signs following them that believed, should be this: 
“They shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover,” 
Mark 16:18. It is said of our Lord, that ‘“‘There were 
brought unto him little children that he should put his hands 
on them and pray,” Matt.19: 15. Weread that “Through 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given,” 
Acts 8:18. So it is known that patriarchs laid their hands 
upon their childrens’ heads to bless them, that now, as al- 
ways, the benediction is given to babes and catechumens, in- 
deed to all Christians in the congregation, so far as may be, 
by the imposition of the pastor’s hands. It is folly to assert 
that all these acts are sacraments, or to assert of the act in 
one case that it is a sacrament, and deny it in others, not- 
withstanding the plain fact that there is just as.much and 
just as little proof for the sacramental character of one as of 
the other. Now, as there is nothing else which is even 
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claimed to be the necessary external element in ordination 
as a sacrament, and, as the imposition of hands has not the 
characteristics of such element, there is nothing left for us 
but to deny that ordination is a sacrament. And this we 
deny for another reason. As it lacks the earthly, so it lacks 
the heavenly element also. God has not only appointed no 
external sign as a channel to convey a special gift in ordina- 
tion, but he has appointed no thing signified as a special gift 
to be conveyed in it. It confers no grace, as do baptism and 
the communion; it is no means for the bestowal of salvation, 
and, therefore, no sacrament. For persons may speak as 
much as they will about the special official grace conveyed, 
and gift bestowed, through ordination, they will not, as rea- 
sonable men, expect us much to reverence their assertions, 
unless they will point to the Seripture passages in which we 
are instructed about this means of grace, and about the gifts 
which it is designed to convey. But as they are unable to 
do this, and cannot even point to experience—which could 
prove nothing without the word at any rate—in evidence of 
their claim that extraordinary powers are given through or- 
dination, they must not take it amiss if we persist in denying 
their assumption, and in warning them against the supersti- 
tious confidence in human acts and institutions which it beto- 
kens. However gifts may be spoken of in connection with 
ordination; and even an apostle speaks of a gift which was 
in a minister by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery ; we wust always be careful not to confound occasions 
of receiving gifts, or acts with which they are cotemporane- 
ous, with the divinely appointed channel of their impartation, 
and not to attribute the blessings which the word bestows 
to the rite with which it is connected, or the gifts communi- 
cated in answer to prayer, through the ordinary channels, to 
the ceremony performed simultaneously with it. There is not 
the least shadow of proof that ministerial qualifications, nat- 
ural or spiritual, or that some extraordinary indefinable 
something, elevating the recipient into a superior order, are 
conveyed to men’s minds and hearts through the medium of 
ordination. It is no means of grace, no sacrament, and 
cannot be shown to be necessary, therefore, on the ground of 
its being such, 

But, although this seems plain enough, it may be said, for 
Lutherans there is still a difficulty in the way ; for the Apol- 
ogy of the Augsburg Confession virtually admits ordination to 
he a sacrament; would we reject this part of our symbols, 
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and charge our fathers with superstition in this respect? By 
no means. But one thing we confidently assert, that our 
fathers were well aware of the position and maintained it 
manfully and consistently. We hold it to be a gross wrong 
to them and to the Church, to interpret isolated passages in 
such a manner as to render them inconsistent with their 
principles clearly stated, and illustrated, and proved: we 
hold it to be an unjust manner of interpreting any author or 
work. But is the statement of the Apology, in reference to 
ordination, capable of an explanation which is in harony 
with the doctrine of the ministry as, according to the evi- 
dence adduced, it was held by the Reformers and by the 
Church ever since, and with the statements of her great di- 
vines in regard to ordination especially? So we belicve, and 
so we think every unbiassed reader of the passage in ques- 
tion will see reason for believing. It reads as follows: “If 
the sacrament of orders should be called a sacrament of 
preaching and of the gospel, it would not be grievous to call 
ordination a sacrament. or God has instituted and com- 
manded the office of preaching, and has added glorious 
promises : ‘The gospel is the power of God to al] those that 
believe,, Rom. 1, and: ‘The word that goeth out of my 
mouth shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please,’ Is. 55. If the sacrament of orders be 
thus understood, we might also call the imposition of hands a 
sacrament. or the Church has a divine command to ap- 
point preachers and deacons.” 203:11,12. There are two 
things to be observed here, in order to understand this aright. 
In the first place, the sense in which ordination must be un- 
derstood, if-it is to be called a sacrament, is defined. If 
what is meant by ordination be not a mere ceremony, but 
the appointment of ministers to dispense the treasures of 
grace to men, it‘is not particularly objectionable to predicate 
of it a sacramental character. For such appointment has a 
divine command. It is expressly stated that only under this 
condition that it should be so understood, could the imposi- 
tion of hands be denominated a sacrament, namely, not as a 
ceremony, but as an authoritative appoinment to the holy 
office, which of course includes the call. The preconceived 
notions of persons sometimes interfere so much with their 
clearness of vision, that in reading they see rather what is 
written on their minds than what is written on the paper be- 
fore them. In consequence of such prejudice the Apology 
is thought by some to say that the appointment of ministers 
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in general, and even the ceremony of the laying on of hands 
in particular, may be called a sacrament, both being desig- 
nated by the word ordination. We would entreat such per- 
sons to look again, and to strive to deal fairly with the Re- 
formers. There are two admissions in regard to the subject 
founded on the meaning of the word ordination. One is that 
it may be called a sacrament, if this is applied not to the offi- 
cer, but to the office, not to the person, but to the function. 
That this is the meaning, is rendered certain by the proofs 
given; for both proof texts show the power of the word of 
God, and say nothing of the preacher of that word. It is 
a “sacrament of the gospel,” or of the ministration of the 
gospel. In this respect no reference is had to any particular 
administrators; the ecclesiastical office is not particularly re- 
ferred to; the promise is that the gospel will accomplish 
God’s will, no matter who preaches it. It is God’s command 
that it shall be propagated, and his promise that it shall be 
effectual: thus understood we may call the ministry a sacra- 
ment. But we may also admit more than this. We may 
admit that the appointment to this ministry can also, without 
jeoparding the truth, be styled a sacrament, if the minis- 
try is taken in the sense stated, as a ministration of the 
gospel. For not only has the preaching a divine command 
and promise, giving it a sacramental character, but this 
sacramental character is transferable also to the appointment 
of special preachers, who shall apply the gospel’s saving 
power by proclaiming it to men. ‘That, as in the first in- 
stance, the ministration without reference to the minister is 
referred to, so in the second, the appointment of the minister 
to perform these functions is meant, is clear also from the 
proof adduced to establish the proposition, “We might call 
the imposition of hands a sacrament because the Church is 
commanded to appoint ministers.” The imPosition of hands 
is manifestly used synecdochically as including the call, and 
thus synonymous with appointment. The necessity of 
preaching and the obligation to appoint preachers we also 
earnestly maintain; but this proves nothing for the necessity 
of ordination as a ceremony of laying on of hands. It 
clearly proves nothing, even were we to admit that ordination, 
as described in the Apology, is called a sacrament in the 
proper sense, for it would only prove that preaching and ap- 
pointing preachers are indispensable, which we also teach. 

_ But, in the second place, the word sacrament is also used 
in a much wider sense than when it is applied to baptism and 
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the Holy Supper. We mention this not, because it is essen- 
tial to our argument, but because it is important to guard 
against an injurious misapprehension of the passage under 
consideration. Even gospel preaching and the appointment 
of persons to attend to it are not sacraments in the strict 
sense, nor are they so represented in the Apology. ‘This is 
plain from the fact that matrimony and the civil government 
are said to be entitled to the name of sacrament, on account 
of their divine institution, just as much as the ministerial 
office, and from the following passage: “Finally, if every- 
thing which has God’s word and command for it, were to be 
called by this glorious name of sacrament, prayer should be 
called so in preference to everything else. For here there is 
a forcible divine command, and there are many glorious di- 
vine promises. And there would also be reason for it. For 
if such a high title were given to prayer, people would be 
moved to exercise it. So could alms be classed with the sa- 
craments also, and the cross and tribulations of Christians, 
for these have the divine promise also. But no reasonable 
person will much contend about it whether there are seven 
sacraments or more, if only God’s word and command be not 
endangered.” 204: 16,17. Thus ordination is in no respect 
called a sacrament in the proper sense of this word, in which 
there are but two; and the ceremony of ordination, under- 
stood in the narrow sense as excluding the congregational 
vocation, is not even called a sacrament in the broadest sense. 
The passage teaches nothing but what all Lutherans cheer- 
fully admit, and the attempt to prove by it the necessity of 
ministerial ordination by the imposition of hand, is wholly 
futile: the ministry, not the ceremony, is necessary. 

2. The Word of God does not in any manner teach its 
necessity. By some who admit it is not a sacrament, and 
not necessary as such, it is contended that it is of divine au- 
thority still, and that its necessity is capable of proof on 
other grounds. These claims and their evidence must be 
tested. ey west 

(1.) There is no divine command for this rite of ordination 
If there is, those who so vehemently defend its necessity 
have failed to discover it, notwithstanding their wistful search 
for it, or have at least failed to show where it is to be found. 
Indeed, the want of such divine command is now pretty gen- 
erally, if not universally, conceded in the Lutheran Church. 
This is fatal to the theory of its necessity to the ministry ; 
for the Lord, who instituted and commands the office to be 
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perpetuated unto the end, would surely not omit an essential 
thing in his institution. But he did omit it both in his prac- 
tice and in his instructions. For when he sent out his mes- 
sengers to evangelize the world, it is nowhere recorded that 
he conferred on them the office by the imposition of hands, 
or even that he used this ceremony in connection with their 
appointment, nor that he enjoined its use upon his disciples 
when they should ordain or appoint other embassadors. But 
to bind it upon our consciences, as a necessary thing, requires 
an explicit precept from on high, otherwise we would sacrifice 
our liberty as God’s children and be brought under a human 
yoke, as well as make ourselves guilty of an idolatrous sub- 
mission to men who presume to arrogate God’s powers of 
binding the conscience. Where there is no command of God 
we may urge the expediency, or beauty, or antiquity of a 
thing, and may, on such grounds, strive to maintain it or in- 
troduce it where it does not exist, but we cannot demand 
people’s submission, and must not abuse language and mis- 
lead unsuspecting souls by speaking of its necessity. 

But while it is admitted that there is no direct divine pre- 
cept appointing it, it is maintained that there is apostolic 
authority for insisting upon the ceremony of ordination, and 
that it has thus the divine sanction, which renders it neces- 
sary as ascriptural rite. In reply to this we shall show that 

(2.) There is no proof of the necessity of ordination from 
apostolic authority. That they used this ceremony is unde- 
niable. That they in some sense commanded it may also be 
admitted, in view of Tit. 1: 5: ‘For this cause left I thee 
in Crete that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.”” For as the vocation of ministers is indisputably the 
right of the Church, not of a small number of her member- 
ship, the charge committed by St. Paul to Titus of ordaining 
ministers, of course assigned to him the public solemnities con- 
nected with the consecration of the pastor elect, and thus ordina- 
tion by the imposition of hands, which was the apostolic custom, 
was involved in the charge. But such apostolic example and 
precept does not necessarily require us to follow and obey. 
An example never obligates us to follow; the obligation lies 
in the divine injunction which a good example illustrates. 
The conduct of the best men must not be imitated where 
they err; nor must we feel under obligations to walk in their 
footsteps when they do a thing of indifference, which is not 
wrong, but which is not commanded. That which must de- 
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cide in every case is not the example, but the precept. As 
to the precept contained in the charge to Titus it cannot be 
of- universal obligation on the ground of its being given. by 
an apostle. We do not, in the least, doubt the inspiration of 
all their words. But it ought to be plain to every Christian 
that, though they were inspired, they were not by this inca- 
pacitated to make temporary arrangements of expediency, or 
disqualified to make appointments which, if not temporary, 
were not intended to be obligatory upon all. Not everything 
which they did, and everything which they ordered, could be 
binding on all men in all time. In the sphere of revelation 
they are our infallible guides: in the sphere of liberty they 
are not, and do not pretend, to be our masters: in the former 
they stand before us in the name of God, speaking words of 
the Holy Ghost; in the latter they present themselves as 
men ordering things according to enlightened reason, in the 
name of man. Only those who will give heed neither to 
reason nor revelation, will persist in maintaining that the 
apostles had no voice in questions of mere human order and 
expediency, or that when they uttered their voice this utter- 
ance was a divine decision of an indifferent question. Are 
the directions of St. Paul to the Corinthians, in reference to 
covering the head in prayer, of binding force always? The 
commentator who should affirm this, ignoring the peculiar 
circumstances which rendered such directions temporarily 
expedient, would prove by this, that Biblical interpretation is 
not his vocation. Are the directions of the apostolic council, 
of which we read in Acts 15, of universal obligation, except 
so far as they contain what is elsewhere and otherwise made 
binding? We would hazard nothing in saying that the man 
who should maintain this, betrays his ignorance of. the essen- 
tials of the gospel as distinguished from the law. The mere 
fact that ordination was practiced, and ordered to be prac- 
ticed by the apostles, in itself proves absolutely nothing for 
its necessity. For the question still remains whether the di- 
rections given were in the domain of divine revelation and 
obligation, or in that of human reason and freedom: whether 
the thing appointed is required by our Lord as necessary in 
itself, or whether it is merely desired by men as means to 
attain a necessary end, which may be accomplished by other 
means as well, and at some time and in some places better, 
. or which at some times and in some places may have no in- 
‘fluence in accomplishing it at all. The appointment of min- 
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isters to administer the means of grace is necessary by divine 
command: it is no mere apostolie arrangement of expedien- 
cy: their appointment by other ministers, without the con- 
sent of the Church, is not only not necessary, but it is not 
lawful, as it tramples upon divinely given rights: this has 
been proved by an abundance of evidence. What remains? 
This, that the ministry should, according to the directions 
given, teach the people in reference to the necessity and 
qualifications of ministers, and urge them to elect such where 
they are needed, and, after the election has taken place, by 
public services attest and confirm the election. The pre- 
tended divine command of ordination means, and can mean, 
nothing more than this according to the teaching of other 
scriptures. And even this is of no indispensable necessity = 
if ministers are elected without such ministerial instrumen- 
tality to effect it, the end is accomplished, and all is just as 
well as if ministers had been present; and if no ministers 
ean be had to add to the solemnity of the call, by public 
ceremonies, the call is none the less valid, and the end, which 
is necessary, is again accomplished. And if these means to 
effect the requisite vocation of, pastors, and to consecrate 
them when called, are not always necessary, much less can 
the particular form of such consecration be deemed essential : 
the activity of the ministry, as such, is not necessary in gen- 
eral, much less in their activity in the particular form of the 
imposition of hands. But it is very easy to make assertions, 
it will be said: where is the proof? Let those who affirm 
the necessity of ordination be reasonable, and fairly weigh 
the proofs presented, and not cast them aside unexamined as 
worthless, because they do not harmonize with their preju- 
dices ; and let them consider, that as they affirm and we deny, 
it would not be amiss if they would strive to offer some rea- 
son and evidence also in proof of their position. The apos- 
tolic precept just considered of itself, so manifestly proves 
nothing in the case, as it still leaves the question open 
whether it belongs to the class of apostolic precepts which 
are necessary, that its constant repetition merely proves how 
barren of proof the position is. Whether what the apostles 
enjoin, in any case, is a divine command, is precisely the 
question; we deny that it is in this case, and refer to the 
whole scriptural doctrine of the ministry in proof of it; and 
it should not be expected that the mere assertion of oppo-‘ 
nents affirming it, will be considered of sufficient weight to 
overthrow the whole system of the Church with its scriptural 
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foundation. Conscious that such a demand is preposterous, 
the opponents attempt the construction of another argument 
from the effects produced by the imposition of hands, con- 
cluding that that which conveys such great gifts must be 
neceRsely: We shall not find it difficult, however, to show 
that, 

(8.) There are no necessary gifts imparted by this rite of 
ordination. Let the passages of scripture which are quoted 
to prove the bestowal of requisite gifts by ordination, be 
calmly considered. What do they say? One of them says 
this: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery.” 1 Tim. 4: 14; the other, this: “‘Wherefore I 
put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” 2 Tim. 1: 
6. Here there is, without controversy, a gift spoken of, and 
one that is in the subject by the putting on of hands. What 
does this mean? That official grace is sacramentally convey- 
ed by the ceremony? It has been proved that ordination is 
not a sacrament, and cannot produce the effects of a sacra- 
ment. That same extraordinary gift, which cannot be de- 
fined, is imparted magically by means of the rite? Such an 
opinion would pass very well among those who have not the 
marvellous light of the gospel to guide them, and who are, 
therefore, an easy victiin of superstition. It is unutterably 
pitiful when people without earnestness and without sincerity 
in regard to spiritual things, having heard that a sound faith 
will receive doctrines upon the mere authority of scripture, 
even in spite of reason and the senses, forthwith conclude 
that the highest pinnacle of faith is reached when they re- 
ceive doctrines, as utterly devoid of scriptural support as they 
are of reason and of sense. Among enlightened Christians 
such assumptions of magical power in religious rites, will pass 
for superstition, and for nothing else. What is the nature, 
then, of the gift bestowed by the laying on of hands? As 
itis not magical, nor sacramental, it must be either the ex- 
traordinary communication of the spirit for the performance 
of miracles, or the bestowal of ordinary spiritual gifts by the 
ordinary means as used in connection with the imposition of 
hands. The laying on of hands was the ordinary ceremony 
used in the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. Acts 8: 17-19, If 
the Holy Spirit’s extraordinary gifts were thus imparted to 
Timothy, to whom both texts refer, it does not follow either 
that these gifts will be bestowed upon all who are called to 
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the gospel ministry, as we know they have not been, nor that, 
if it should please God to confer them now, they would be 
imparted by this means. Asa symbol of such communica- 
tion the rite has, indeed, been continued until this day, and 
is in constant use where confirmation is practiced ; but among 
Protestants, at least, such rite will not be deemed essential 
for the bestowal of the Spirit with his gracious gifts. The 
extraordinary gifts have ceased; the ordinary are as _neces- 
sary for a layman as for a pastor; and as the rite is admitted 
not to be necessary in the one, it follows that it is not neces- 
sary in the other case, being a symbol merely of the commu- 
nication of spiritual gifts, not a means. But if it be decided 
that the gift referred to is this extraordinary spiritual power, 
which is no longer conferred upon men, it must be affirmed 
that it is an ordinary spiritual gift, for the conveyance of 
which there are ordinary means. There is no room for any 
other position beside those mentioned. But if the effect of 
ordination is not the infusion of some physical or intellectual 
power qualifying for the office, which all experience denies, 
nor some wonderful something, elevating the subject above 
the congregation of believers, and rendering him more than 
a son of God and heir of heaven, which all scripture denies, 
but simply an ordinary gift of strength and comfort in the 
divine life, it will require no argument to convince well-in- 
formed Christians, least of all Lutherans, who are acquainted 
with God’s plan of working invariably through his appointed 
means, where the end can at all be accomplished by them, 
that the gift is conveyed not by the ceremony, but by that 
which is more powerful, and which is known to be a means 
of conveying gifts, the word of God, used in ordination. The 
laying on of hands is used synecdochically, as in the symbols, 
for the whole solemnity of which it forms a part. And even 
if it should seem strained to include the announcement of 
Biblical truth usually connected with ordination, and its 
meaning be limited so as to include only the prayer accom- 
panying the ceremony, we may say that gifts are bestowed 
by prayer, not as a means of their conveyance, indeed, but 
as an exercise which has the divine promise. The gift is not 
in the least dependent upon the ordination, as it may be ob- 
tained without it; and we cannot, therefore, infer from this 
the necessity of ordination. And not only is such necessity 
incapable of proof from scripture, but, 

3. The doctrine is inconsistent with the scriptures. For if 
any ceremony is taught to be requisite, it is not the imposi- 
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tion of hands, but one entirely different from this. ‘Then 
said Jesus unto them again, Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he had 
said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,” Jno. 20: 21-3. ‘This rite of insufflation is 
the only one which our Saviour used in sending forth minis- 
ters, so far as we can learn from the record; it is the only 
one applied in the commissioning of the apostles, with the 
exception of Paul, upon whom Ananias, who, as far as we 
know, was not ordained himself, laid his hands; and it is 
therefore the only one which could, with any degree of pro- 
priety, be considered obligatory upon all. This would seem 
still more probable were we to press the words employed in 
the narrative. For it might, with some semblance of justice, 
be agreed that because our Lord commanded the apostles to 
send others as they were sent, they were bound to use this 
ceremony of breathing on them as it had been used in their 
mission. Now, if the question were fairly proposed, whether 
a rite used by our Lord or one used by the apostles—though 
in commissioning them the former was employed—should be 
considered of universal necessity, no well established Chris- 
tian would hesitate to decide in favor of the former. But 
the former is admitted to be indifferent as respects its relation 
to the conscience, and therefore the other must be. But if 
any rite must be used of necessity, insufflation would be that 
rite. The truth is that the scriptures neither teach, nor 
allow us to teach, that either rite is necessary. For what 
God has left free, itis sinful to attempt forcing upon the con- 
science. And the doctrine of such necessity would be per- 
nicious and utterly unscriptural on another account. It would 
be introducing a ceremonial law, to admit the obligation of 
which upon the conscience, would be to relinquish not only 
our liberty, but one of the essentials of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, namely, that since Christ the substance has come, we 
need no more shadows, and that since we are brought to the 
light of the gospel we are no longer under a legal school- 
master. It is subversive of the whole economy of salvation 
to maintain the necessity of a mere ceremony. And such is 
ordination. It is not required by any moral Jaw or natural 
moral necessity: no one is so blind or perverse as to main- 
tain this: there is no trace of any such precept upon the 
conscience, and never could it have been thought a duty, but 
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for a mistaken notion of its being a positive obligatory insti- 
tution. It is not required as a means of grace: in the Lu- 
theran Church no one would have the hardihood to maintain 
this. Its necessity is either barely ceremonial or nothing. 
To evangelical Christians it is no little thing to see an effort 
made to bind ceremonies upon their consciences. ‘They be- 
ing dead with Christ are not subject to human ordinances, 
nor are they subjected to divine ordinances otherwise than as 
they communicate and invigorate the divine life. Justifica- 
tion by faith alone can admit of no necessary ceremonies, 
unless their necessity rests upon their appointment as chan- 
nels to give or nourish faith. Ordination does neither ; and 
any doctrine which make its use essential must, therefore, be 
condemned as pernicious, having a tendency to undermine 
the gospel. ‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of 
the sabbath-days: which are a shadow of things to come: 
but the body is of Christ.” Col. 2:16. And if even divine 
ceremonial appointments are not to be bound on Christian 
consciences as necessary, much less may those for which no 
divine appointment can be shown. “If ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why as though living 
in the world are ye subject to ordinances, (touch not, taste 
not, handle not, which all are to perish, with the using,) af- 
ter the commandments and doctrines of men?” Col. 2 : 20- 
2. We must confess with Spener: ‘‘We ascribe to ordination 
no extraordinary character or other spiritual power, except 
as it is the public testimony respecting the call, and as the 
benediction is not without fruit on account of the Christian 
prayer; but to this the succession of persons contributes 
nothing; and if a superstition should be made of it, for my 
part I would rather not have it.’ Its use is ancient and 
honorable, but it is free; and if it were to be forced upon 
those who have the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
it would be much better to dispense with it entirely, beauti- 
ful and useful as it is, than to have it imposed on them as a 
yoke of bondage. Ordination itself no Christian who is 
versed in the gospel can object to; but the doctrine of its 
necessity they will resist and reject, as in conflict with the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

4. The symbols are perfectly innocent of teaching any 
such necessity. They teach that a regular call is requisite 
to authorize a person to teach or preach publicly in the 
Church, or to administer the sacraments, that is, to perform 
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ministerial functions in a public office. But nowhere do they 
teach, expressly or by implication, that ordination is requi- 
site for this. They not only do not teach this, but they 
plainly enough maintain the reverse. This seems evident 
from the statements of the Apology in reference to the arti- 
cle in question. It is there said that the papists were willing 
to receive the 14th Art. if the Confessors would understand 
the regular call as implying canonical ordination ; that these 
had expressed their willingness to preserve the established 
ecclesiastical polity, as a human arrangement, provided those 
would tolerate the truth and receive teachers of the truth; 
and that, as the papists refused this, they were guilty of the 
division which must ensue, for the protestants must adhere to 
the word of God. 205-6. This certainly implies that they 
did not understand the regular call as embracing canonical 
ordination; for they insisted upon the former as necessary 
according to God’s word, while they rejected the latter as a 
human ordinance which they would be glad to comply with 
for the sake of peace and order and unity, but which they 
felt bound to dispense with under existing circumstances. It 
is true, they could have ordination without receiving it in the 
way prescribed in the canons; and it might be said that what 
they did not consider implied in the regular call was its re- 
ception according to the canonical regulation, while the rite 
itself they deemed indispensable. But aside from the fact 
that there is nothing whatever in the passage to suggest this 
as their meaning, the reverse is rendered highly probable, to 
say the least, by the absence of any distinction drawn be- 
tween the ceremony as such, and the ceremony as required 
by the canons, and of any exception made in favor of the 
former. And this probability is rendered a certainty by an- 
other passage which expressly makes a distinction between 
the call and ordination, and shows what is held to be the im- 
port of the latter. In the appendix to the Smale. Art. it is 
said: ‘“‘Formerly the people elected pastors and bishops; 
then the bishop of the place or of the vicinity came and con- 
firmed the elected bishop by the imposition of hands, nor was 
ordination then aught else but such confirmation.” 3842, 70. 
Tf there are those who would seek to evade the force of this 
decisive passage by drawing a distinction between a pastor’s 
election and his vocation, and affirming that a pastor elected 
is not necessarily called, we would reply in the words of Ger- 
hard: “The distinction between election and vocation is 
rather in the fancy of our minds than in the thing itself. 
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For whoever is legitimately elected to the ministry is also 
called, and whoever is so called is, also, elected, on which ac- 
count the scriptures use these terms indifferently on this sub- 
ject.” Loc. 24, §52. But if still further proof should be de- 
sired that the Church does not teach, but denies the necessity 
of ordination, it will be found in the works of those who may 
be presumed to understand the Confessions best, and whose 
praise is in all the churches. 

5. The earliest and most highly esteemed writers of the 
Church deny the necessity of ordination. Luther declares 
in his reply to Henry VIII: “Although Paul commands Ti- 
tus to ordain priests or elders, yet it does not follow from this 
that Titus did this by his own power, but rather that, accord- 
ing to the example of the apostles, he installed them with the 
people’s consent and approval, otherwise the words of Paul 
would contradict the example of the apostles. As to his ap- 
plying the imposition of hands to the sacrament of priestly 
ordination or consecration, even children can see that this is 
irrelevant, and that he, according to his papistic manner, 
makes everything of the scriptures that his fancy dictates. 
The imposition of hands was then the visible communication 
of the Holy Spirit.” (W.) 19,432. That this was not merely 
meant to deny the necessity of ordination as a sacrament, is 
evident from the last sentence, which shows that its object 
was one which is not attainable now, and for this reason, it 
cannot now be insisted on because of the command to Titus. 
But he expresses himself to the same effect in other works 
also. We have already quoted his letter to a lady which de- 
clares that ‘He who is called is ordained and should preach 
to those that called him; this is our Lord’s consecration and 
the true chrism.”’ The call, not the ceremonies connected 
with its public proclamation, gives the office; therefore it 
matters not who ordains, provided only the vocation be right. 
‘They need not trouble themselves much about this, as I 
think, for their own canons teach them that a bishop is right- 
ly ordained who is consecrated by a simoniac or heretic. 
And even more than this, they deem it right if the most 
shameless pope, as Boniface VIII, or Julius II, or Clemens 
VII, or the devil himself does it in the office. For it depends 
on this, that the bishop and Church are agreed, and the 
Church is willing to hear the bishop and the bishop to hear 
the Church. Thus it is accomplished. The imposition of 
hands gives the benediction and confirms and bears testimony 
to this, as a notary or witness testifies to a temporal matter.” 
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26, 105. Chemnitz explicitly denies that ordination is en- 
joined by our Lord. ‘The office of the word and sacraments 
has divine promises,” he says, ‘‘and upon these the prayer 
in ordination rests; but these promises are not to be bound 
to the custom of laying on hands, for which there is neither 
a command of Christ nor such a promise as is annexed to the 
ceremony in baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” Exam. II, 
222. Baldwin not only expressly denies its necessity, but 
shows reason for it: ‘Ordination is not absolutely necessary ; 
for it is not commanded by God, so that it could not be dis- 
pensed with, nor is its efficacy so great, as the papists falsely 
pretend, that it would not without danger be omitted, nor 
does the success of the office depend upon it, as if the gospel 
could not be savingly taught without it; but it is an ecclesi- 
astical custom which recommends the minister of the word 
and reminds him of certain duties.”” De cas. cons. 1032, 
{quoted by Walther 843.) Similar are the words of Gerhard: 
“‘As respects ordination, this is not necessary by the force of 
any divine precept, nor because the essence of the ministry 
depends upon it, nor because it impresses a certain character, 
as the papists dream.’ Loc. 23, §202. He also quotes 
Chytriius as affirming the same: ‘It should be known that 
those who are called and elected by the voice of the Church 
and administer the office without the laying on of hands, are 
really ministers of the Church, and are authorized to teach 
and administer the sacraments. For by this ceremony no 
special character is impressed upon the ordained person, nor 
does the ecclesiastical power, or the right to preach the gos- 
pel and administer the sacraments depend upon this rite, nor 
is the office of the ordained person efficacious on account of 
it.” Loc. 24, p. 189. This is the uniform doctrine of the 
great teachers in the Lutheran Church without a single ex- 
ception, so far as we could ascertain, at least down to the 
days of the pietistic controversy; for although there are oc- 
casional expressions which would seem to indicate the con- 
trary, they are easily reconciled with these plain and positive 
statements, when it is considered that ordination was some- 
times understood as embracing the call, and that even in the 
narrow sense it was uniformly used and defended as a rite 
which, though not necessary, is still, because it was recom- 
mended by apostolic example and long continued usage, not 
to be unnecessarily omitted, especially as it is of great utili- 
ty as a confirmation of the call. 
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II. Ordination is a confirmation of the vocation, previously 
given by the Church. So the Church, in perfect coincidence 
with the scriptures, constantly taught and still teaches. 

1. As regards the teachings of the sacred scriptures on 
this point, it is evident that, aceording to them, ordination 
can be nothing more than a confirmation of the call. For, 
according to the testimony adduced, they ascribe the right 
and duty of election to the congregation, and represent the 
elected, or called person, as invested with the office. There 
is nothing essential wanting after such an election, as this 
gives a regular call. The ordination subsequently conferred, 
can stand in no other relation to the call given but that of a 
confirmatory rite: it is either this or nothing. We entreat 
the reader not to overlook the true state of the question. It 
is the interest of error to encourage confusion of ideas, that 
it may be smuggled in under the cover of truth. It is an act 
that is frequently practiced in this question of ordination. 
When ordination and vocation are assumed to be identical, it 
is, of course, easy enough to see that the former cannot be 
a confirmation of the latter. But this assumption is utterly 
baseless. ‘The word ordination is, indeed, sometimes used, as 
we have shown, in an extended sense, so as to include the 
call. But by no writer of any care, or any authority, in the 
Church, is the vocation of the Church and the imposition of 
hands by a few in the Church, represented to be the same 
thing. When two things are, for the sake of brevity, in- 
cluded in the same term, it by no means follows that they are 
not two things, or that the writers so designating them, sup- 
posed them to be one and the same thing. - Not a single wri- 
ter, of any name, can be found, who maintained that ordina- 
tion, strictly speaking, gives the call, or that the call is not 
valid without it. The congregations have sometimes trans- 
ferred their right of appointing ministers to another ecclesi- 
astical body, as they did sometimes to the civil government, 
so that it was possible for the vocation and ordination to pro- 
ceed from the same persons, and be almost simultaneous ; but 
even then, the two were never identified in strictness of 
speech. ‘The true state of the question is this: whether the 
original right to call pastors belongs to the congregation of 
believers, or whether it is restricted to those who are incum- 
bents of the pastoral office, and to whom the rite of ordina- 
tion is usually and properly committed; and whether, if the 
congregation has such right, ordination is anything more 
than a confirmation of the call? Now, it has been proved 
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from the scriptures and the symbols, that the congregation 
has such right, and that the ministry, as such, has it not. 
Must it not necessarily follow from this, that ordination, 
viewed as something distinct from such congregational call, 
whether this be given by the congregation directly, or in its 
name, by the civil government, or by a consistory or minis- 
terium or synod, or by the vestry or some particular individ- 
ual, merely testifies to such call and confirms it? We repeat 
it, it is either such confirmation, or it is a mere ceremony, 
the import of which it would be difficult to determine, and 
the use of which it would be difficult to defend. The scrip- 
tures exhibit it in no other ght than this, of a ceremony 
confirmatory of the call, previously given. In proof of this 
we would merely add to the evidences already presented, to 
show that the ministers were elected by the congregations to 
whom they were'to minister, the decisive passage in Acts 6: 
5-6: “The saying pleased the whole multitude: and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch, whom they set before the 
apostles; and when they had prayed they laid their hands 
on them.” ‘The choice was made by the multitude, and con- 
firmed by apostolic ordination. The objection that is made 
to this, on the ground that their ordination must be repeated 
if a pastor were called to a different parish, is not of the 
least force. For, evenif this did necessarily follow, it would 
be no reason for rejecting a scriptural doctrine: all that 
would follow is this, that there is an inconsistency in not re- 
newing ordination whenever a new call is accepted. Indeed, 
the distinguished Bohmer contends for such repetition, and 
maintains that it was gnciently practiced. (See art. Ordin. 
in Hezog’s Ene.) And it might easily be made to seem 
probable, as some have endeavored to prove, that the prac- 
tice of giving ordination but once, was occasioned by the 
Romish notion that it is a sacrament, which impresses an in- 
delible character, and must not, therefore, be iterated. 
There is nothing in scripture, either, which would forbid its 
repetition. On the other hand, from the case of St. Paul, 
an argument might rather be constructed to show that such 
repetition is scriptural. For in Acts 9:17, we read that 
hands were laid upon him by Ananias; and again in Acts 
13 : 8, by the prophets and teachers at Antioch. And this 
argument it would be very difficult for those to answer who 
deny the right to officiate without ordination; for their opin- 
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ion would require them to admit that Paul was ordained te 
the ministry by Ananias, inasmuch as in verse 20, it is as- 
serted that he “straightway preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues.”” But it does not necessarily follow. For the testi- 
mony borne once to a person’s qualifications, and the propriety 
of calling him is sufficient, as all can be certified of the or- 
dination; and as to the confirmation of the new call received 
to another sphere of labor, this is accomplished by installa- 
tion. In any case the scripture truth is not changed by the 
inferences drawn from it; and this truth is that the vocation 
invests with the office, and ordination confirms the vocation. 
2. This truth the symbols state in so many words. No 
prevarication can make the passage in the appendix to the 
Smalcald Articles, say anything else, to a mind that is able 
and.willing to understand language. The Church has the 
right to appoint ministers, and no human authority can de- 
prive her of it. She has the command to preach the gospel, 
and must, therefore, have the power to elect ministers, that 
this may be done in proper order. To her are given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and hers must be the duty and, 
of course, the authority to appoint the officers to administer 
them in the congregation. This is confirmed by the fact, 
that believers are called a royal priesthood, which words re- 
fer to the true Church, which, because she alone has the 
priesthood, must, therefore, necessarily have the power of 
electing ministers. Such are the arguments used in the 
place referred to. The Church is not dependent upon the 
existing ministry, as though she could not have pastors with- 
out it; for, although for the sake of good order, ordination 
should be taught at the hands of ministers, yet this is not 
essential, and must be dispensed with, when they will not or- 
dain teachers of the truth, inasmuch as ordination only con- 
firms, does not bestow the call. ‘This is proved by the 
common practice of the Church. For anciently the people 
elected pastors and bishops; then the bishop located in the 
same place, or in the vicinity, came and confirmed the elected 
bishop by the imposition of hands; and at that time ordina- 
tion was nothing else than such confirmation.’”’ 341-2. We 
have thought it sufficiently important to repeat the passage 
which decides the whole controversy, so far as the symbols 
are concerned. Of those who would insist upon making 
something more than this of ordination, we have simply to 
ask that they should consider the passage, both in its own 
plain terms and in the light of the whole context, that they 
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may be convinced of their departure from the faith of our 
fathers in this particular. The subterfuge to which some re- 
sort, in order to escape from the force of the Confession, 
when they assert that the confirmation refers to the person, 
not to the call, is so miserable that it scarcely deserves men- 
tion. For if the call is not confirmed, but the person, it 
surely wall not be maintained that he is confirmed independ- 
ently of the call; andif he is confirmed in the office, the truth 
remains the same, that he has the office before he is ordained, 
and ordination is simply the confirmation, not the collation 
of the call. 

3. And just as clear and decisive, as the symbols, are the 
early writers in their statements on this point. They teach 
expressly, not only by implication, that the call must precede 
ordination and is merely confirmed by it. Luther’s testi- 
mony to this effect we have presented before. We here add 
the following: ‘As the mad papistic abominations have de- 
stroyed baptism, the sacrament, the preaching of the gospel, 
so they have also destroyed the ministry and the vocation, 
the call and the proper consecration to the pastoral office, 
by their scandalous private chrism. But Christ with His 
power and wonders was here, and preserved the office and 
the call to the ministry, notwithstanding, against the dread- 
ful abomination. Tor the office has always been conferred, 
without and above the chrism, through princes, lords, cities, 
and also by bishops themselves, abbots, abbesses, and other 
estates, and by such collation, the call and the true conse- 
cration to the ministry has remained; then such called pas- 
tors, who had received this grant, or office, were also pre- 
sented, that is, directed to the bishop to be invested or 
installed, although this did not give the call or charge, but 
was only a confirmation of the call, and not necessary. Tor 
the called pastor could have discharged his office without such 
confirmation.” 81, 856. Again, in his letter to the Bohe- 
mians, he says: ‘‘Then being assembled, and freely coming 
together, let those whose hearts God has touched, so that 
they think and decide the same thing, proceed in the name of 
the Lord, and choose such person or persons as you please, 
and who may appear worthy and qualified for this office. 
Then let those who are more excellent among you, having 
placed their hands upon them, confirm and commend them 
to the people and to the Church, and let them by this act be 
your bishops, ministers, or pastors, Amen! What kind of 
persons ought to be chosen Paul sufficiently teaches in Tit. 1, 
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and 1 Tim. 3.” (Ev. Rev. XII, 412.) Melanchthon says: 
“From all this it is clear that the Church has power to elect 
proper persons to the episcopal office, that is, to the charge 
of souls, and to confer the office upon them. And it is cus- 
tomary, and laudable, so to perform this, that several Chris- 
tian and learned pastors are in attendance to examine them 
in regard to doctrine, and as a testimony, lay thétr hands 
upon them.” See Hofling, Kirchenv. 99, Chytréus: ‘The 
ministry is efficacious, and is a power unto salvation to every 
one that believes, on account of its divine institution; but 
the rite of the imposition of hands is added as a declaration 
of the person called, that the announcement may be more 
solemn, aud that the rite may admonish him of certain du- 
ties.” In Gehr. Loc. 24, §1389. Chemnitz: ‘Nevertheless, 
on account of those who run without being sent, the vocation 
should have a public testimony of the Church. And the rite 
of ordination is nothing else than such public testification, by 
which the vocation is declared before the Church, and in her 
name, to be legitimate and divine. * * Therefore, al- 
though ordination does not make the vocation, yet if any one 
is legitimately called, this rite is a public confirmation and 
declaration that the call is legitimate.’’ Loe. III, 137. In 
1597 a question arose as to the right of ordaining a person 
who had not yet been called to a parish, and this the Jena 
theologians decided in the negative. Mylius adduces these 
reasons for the decision: ‘1. Because the scriptures com- 
mand: ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man.’ 1 Tim. 5: 22. 
But to lay hands on one who is not called by the Chureh, and 
to a certain congregation, would seem suddenly and rashly. 
‘i * 2. Because the Church’s authority opposes it, as is 
plain from this canon of the council of Chalcedon, held in 
451, attended by six hundred and thirty bishops: ‘No man 
is to be ordained without a charge, neither presbyter nor 
deacon, nor, indeed, any who is in the ecclesiastical order ; 
but whoever is ordained must be appointed, particularly, to 
some charge in a Church of a city, or in the country, or ina 
martyry or monastery. But as regards those who are or- 
dained without any charge, the holy synod has determined, 
that such an ordination is to be held void, and cannot have 
any effect anywhere, to the reproach of the ordainer.’ 3. 
Because reason condemns it. Whoever is absolutely ordained 
is not ordained minister of a Church, but is constituted an 
apostle, who is not confined to any place, but is authorized 
to teach everywhere. But this is unlawful.”’ In Gerh. Loc. 
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24, §158, note. Baldwin: “Can any person be admitted to 
ordination who is not yet called to a particular ecclesiastical 
office? Answer: By no means; for ordination is the con- 
firmation of the call; hence, if the call is wanting, ordination 
cannot yet take place.’ Walther 343. Gerhard: ‘Can any 
one be ordained whois not yet called to a certain place? We 
deny this, because ordination is the declaration and testifica- 
tion of the call, and ought not, therefore, by any means to 
be conferred where no vocation has preceded.” Loc. 24, 
§158. Kromayer: ‘Ordination is to be taken in a wide or 
in a narrow sense. In the the former it is identical with the 
vocation, but strictly it is the solemn testification of the call 
before the Church.” Theol. pospol. 1060. Assuredly there 
is abundant reason to trust that, in view of these testimonies, 
no unprejudiced mind will deem it doubtful whether our 
proposition fairly exhibits the Lutheran doctrine on this 
subject. 

III. But, although ordination is not essential, and is only 
the confirmation of a call previously given, yet it is of great 
utility, and must not be unnecessarily omitted. 

1. It does not follow, from the denial of its necessity, that 
it is an unmeaning rite, or useless ceremony. It is merely 
an evidence that the gospel has been but imperfectly appre- 
hended, to say the least, when such an inference is drawn. 
For between ceremonial law and evangelical liberty, there is 
the widest distinction ; and to reject what the latter proposes, 
and uses as profitable, because not made obligatory by the 
former, is a procedure subversive of faith, as well as of all 
good order. It is worthy of Romanism; but Protestants, 
who should rejoice in their freedom from every yoke of bond- 
age, because the truth has made them free, can only condemn 
it. There are those, indeed, who, in the exercise of a zeal 
without knowledge, have pronounced condemnation upon 
everything which the Bible does not command—who think 
that what is not enjoined by law, must be prohibited as un- 
scriptural ; and among these there are persong who take this 
position, not from sympathy with, but from hatred of the 
principles of Romanism. But crossing the middle ground of 
truth, they, in their endeavor to escape the enemy, pass over 
into his country on the other side. They run into an ex- 
treme which is substantially papistic. For they have yielded 
the main point to Rome, when they make the gospel a new 
Jaw, and will have everything by law, or not at all. No Lu- 
theran will be guilty of this, whatever others may do. Those 
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who love the light, which it pleased God to restore’to the 
world, through the great Reformer, will shun whatever his 
blessed word forbids, and whatever is inconsistent with its 
principles, whether expressly forbidden or not, and will use 
what his word enjoins, and whatever promotes his cause, and 
glory in consistency with its principles, whether enjoined or 
not. Ordination is not commanded, indeed; but neither is 
it forbidden. Nor is it ever said by our Church to be incon- 
sistent with the gospel. If we had said this, then it would 
follow that we must reject it. But we have represented it as 
useful and desirable, as many another thing is, which can be 
dispensed with, if circumstances require it. It should not 
be omitted unnecessarily. It is to be highly esteemed, as 
having apostolic examples to recommend it; as being a cere- 
mony of general use in the Church from the beginning; as 
bearing testimony to our reverence for the divine institution 
of the ministry; as affording opportunity to remind the pas- 
tor of his solemn duty and grave responsibility; as bearing 
public testimony to his qualifications and the regularity of 
his vocation; as being a solemn declaration to the people 
that he is to be honored as God's ambassador; and as, by 
the use of the word and prayer, based upon its promises, 
conferring great blessing upon him through faith. It is thus 
of great utility; and he who would pronounce it worthless, 
because it is not necessary by divine command, would be 
pursuing the same course as he who would condemn particu- 
Jar houses or forms of worship, because they are not es- 
sential. 

2. The Church always taught that it is important, and 
does so with the same unanimity with which she denies its 
necessity. Luther esteemed it so highly that he reeommend- 
ed to the people of Prague to request the chief men in the 
Church to lay their hands on the ministers chosen, as they 
could not procure ordination at the hands of the existing 
ministry. (See p. 71.) Neither he nor his coadjutors ever 
thought of rejecting or disregarding it because it is not in- 
dispensable. They retained it universally and gave reasons 
for retaining it. We do not deem it necessary to give many 
extracts in proof of this. Those who desire testimonies will 
find them in abundance in the places already referred to. It 
will suffice here to let one speak for all. Chemnitz points 
out the purpose of ordination thus: “This also is manifest 
that on account of those who run and are not sent, Jer. 23, 
the vocation to the ministry of the gospel should have some 
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public testimony and public testification of the Church. So 
the apostles, by a certain public testimony and testification, 
declared, and as it were designated those who were legiti- 
mately elected to the ministry of the word and sacraments. 
For it was the will of the Holy Ghost that Paul also, who 
was immediately called, should, by a public testification of 
the Church, be proclaimed and designated as the apostle of 
the Gentiles. But in this public approbation, testification or 
announcement of the vocation, as it was a public act, the 
apostles used the external rite of the imposition of hands, 
which was customary among that people, both on account of 
the public designation of the person called and on account of 
the prayers which were offered by the whole Church on his 
behalf. For this act the rite of laying on hands was very 
appropriate : that the person might be publicly designated 
and announced to the Church ag legitimately elected and 
called; for by this rite Moses, Deut. 34, designated and an- 
nounced to the people the call of Joshua as his successor : 
that by this rite the person called might be confirmed in his 
confidence that the call is legitimate and divine, and at the 
same time be admonished that he is destined, dedicated and 
as it were devoted to the ministry and service of God ; so 
hands were laid upon the victims, and so Joshua was con- 
firmed in his vocation: that it might be a kind of public and 
solemn protestation of the Church before God, that the form 
and rule prescribed by the Holy Spirit in regard to the elec- 
tion and vocation were complied with; so Paul tells Timo- 
thy, 1 Tim. 5, tolay hands suddenly on no man, neither be 
partaker of other men’s sins; that by this visible rite it 
might be declared that God approves the call which was made: 
by the voice of the Church; for as by the voice of the Church 
God elects ministers, so by the testification of the Church he 
approves the vocation; so the vocation of deacons was ap- 
proved, Acts 6, and hence it is that God dispenses grace 
through the imposition of hands: and in prayer, when it is 
designed especially to invoke the name of the Lord upon 
any person, hands are usually laid upon him, for he is, 
as it were, offered to God and set before him, prayers being 
offered that God would be pleased to bestow his grace and 
blessing on him; so Jacob laid his hands upon the children 
whom he blessed, Gen. 48, so the elders laid their hands upon 
the sick and prayed, James 5, and so Christ laid his hands 
upon the babes and blessed them, Mark 10. * * And 
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this earnest prayer, in the ordination of ministers, is not in 
vain, because it is founded upon the divine command and 
promise. This is what Paul says: ‘The gift which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands.’” Exam. II, 221. Thus 
it is seen that the call is not given, but simply confirmed, by 
ordination, which is an ecclesiastical rite that is not indis- 
pensable, but that is, nevertheless, of great utility. 

This article completes our essay on the Christian Ministry. 
The doctrine exhibited is dear to those who would be faithful 
to the word of our blessed Lord, and continue in the way of 
our honored fathers. They cannot otherwise than contend 
earnestly for the faith, once delivered to the saints, and pro- 
test solemnly against those hierarchical tendencies which, be- 
ing so congenial to man’s natural inclinations, seem to be 
Spreading, even within our own Church, with fearful rapid- 
ity. Itis for common Christian rights and privileges, secured 
to believers by our common Christian faith, that we are 
pleading, and we cannot be indifferent to the success of our 
plea. We are confident of its truth, and to the God of truth 
we commend it. May he bless it, without whose blessing all 
is vanity ; and may he make it instrumental in leading souls 
to prize their precious privileges and inalienable rights, as 
kings and priests unto God, through faith, to whom he has 
been pleased to give the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
that the Church may be faithful to her Lord, and the minis- 
ters not ashamed, while they are servants of the Lamb, to be 
servants, also, of the Lamb’s Bride! ‘We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves, your ser- 
vants for Jesus sake.” 2 Cor. 4; 5. 


ARTICLE II. 


LUTHERAN HYMNOLOGY. 
By Rey. F, M. Bran, A. M., Philadelphia. 
The Evangelical Psalmist. 1859. 962 Hymns. 


_ As the music, which is the chief feature of this publica- 
tion, does not come within our scope, and as the hymns are 
substantially the same with those of the General Synod’s 
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Collection, it calls for very little in the way of critical no- 
tice: and it is too well known to need any formal description, 
er account of its surface facts. All who read this article are 
likely to know that Drs. Seiss, McCron, and Passavant were 
the authors, and made changes enough from the G. S., the 
basis of their labors, to constitute a distinctly new book, 
though closely related to the old one. 

The principal changes were as follow: 143 hymns in G. 
S. were omitted, 91 of them being in the body of the book 
and 52 in the Appendix: while 98 new pieces were added. 
(This enumeration does not include the Doxologies, which in 
the Psalmist are scattered over the last seven pages, and are 
not numbered.) Many of the additions were gain, many 
others were scarcely worth having. The majority of the 
omitted hymns were better out than in; though some few of 
them were a serious loss, as 180, “Holy Ghost, dispel our 
sadness,’ which the compilers may not have known to be 
from the German. Of the translations which form so prom- 
inent a feature in the G. S., eleven only are retained. Be- 
ing what they are, all might have been dropped but two, and 
no harm done. ‘Taken all in all, these changes in the text 
constitute, as might be expected, a manifest improvement: 
though they neither leave the old book, nor make a new one. 
It is that anomalous and unsatisfactory thing, a hybrid. 

But the arrangement of the Psalmist is something which 
we can contemplate with decided satisfaction. No compro- 
mise or half-way work was attempted here, but a thorough 
and radical reform. The immense subject of ‘Christ,’ un- 
divided and unarranged in G. 8., is here parceled into six 
appropriate and natural subdivisions, and “Christian Expe- 
rience’ into eight: ‘“Adoration and Praise’ begin the volume, 
and ‘The Word” is put where it belongs, as a Means of 
Grace. Although the editors were encumbered with tunes 
upon the page, they produced an order of sequence so far 
superior to that of their predecessors, that even if they had 
kept the matter of the book unchanged, the Psalmist would, 
for all practical purposes, be worth the General Synod’s Col- 
lection twice over. 

The new “Table of Contents” implies a mild effort to im- 
prove the churchliness of the work. So mild, that it does 
not extend beyond said table; for the omissions and addi- 
tions do not specially affect the character of the book, one 
way or another. Taking into account the position and views 
of its compilers (or of two of them at least), the book is a 
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fair sample of how little correct tendencies and virtuous in- 
clinations can accomplish towards a reformation of our 
hymnology, in the absence of precedents and helps, of ac- 
knowledged codes and models. Where the Psalmist, with 
its accompanying “Church Forms,” is used, we have the 
anomaly of churches very tolerably Lutheran in the order 
and style of worship for the rest, but singing constantly— 
unless the minister have wit and grace to keep.a large pro- 
portion of the hymns in the background—wmatter which, if 
not anti-Lutheran, will be often un-Lutheran, mildly puri- 
tanic, methodistic, or humanitarian. ‘The compilers of the 
Psalmist made no small improvements on what had been be- 
fore; but greater improvements must be made yet, before we 
can reach our true ideal Hymnology. 


New Ohio Collection. 554+7 Hymns. 


The original preface to this book is not dated (a very 
wrong practice by the way) and we know not in what years 
the first and second editions appeared. ‘The third has a note 
dated 1858, and the fourth came out in 1863. 

The copy before us is smaller than the edition of 1845, 
and about the size of the General Synod’s 24mo.: back la- 
beled as before, ‘“‘Lutheran Hymns.’ Pages VIII, 330. 
No ‘Prayers’ in this edition. ‘Title, excepting that item, as 
before: “Collection of Hymns for Public and Private Worship. 
Published by order of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio. Fourth Edition. Columbus: J. W. Osgood, Prin- 
ter. 1863.” 

In some respects this is the best book we have yet had; it 
is certainly the most churchly. But of that presently. ‘he 
preface states that it is new, prepared “‘without special refer- 
ence to any particular hymn-book now in use, and with a 
view to meet, as nearly as practicable, the views of the 
churches in their connection.” This is the only right way. 
While we are tied down to the past, and hampered by all the 
blunders and failures of our predecessors, we can do but a 
half or quarter work. This patching up old books, so that 
the two can be used together, according to the prefaces, but 
not according to the facts, is a poor business. If a book is 
good, be satisfied with it: if merely insufilcient, add a sup- 
plement; if inherently bad, throw it away and make a 
better. 

The arrangement is bold and striking: none of our books 
have grouped their contents under so few large heads. Thus: 
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I. Praise to God, No. 1. II. Works and Providénce of God, 
11. Ill. Redemption: 1. Fall and Depravity of Man, 23; 
2. The Redeemer, 33; 8. Grace, 47: 4. Gospel Call, 54; 
5.. Penitence, 64; 6. Faith, 72; 7. Justification, 80.° IV. 
The Church: 1. In General, 97; 2. Public Worship and 
Lord’s Day, 107; 3. Pastoral, 121; 4. Congregational, 125; 
5. Confirmation, 131; 6. Missionary, 185. V. Festivals: 
1. Advent, 188; 2. Nativity, (Christmas) 145; 3. New 
Year, 152; 4. Epiphany, 154; 5. Passion, (Good Friday) 
155; 6. Haster, 164; 7. Ascension, 170; 8. Pentecost, 
(Whitsunday) 174; 9. Trinity, 182; 10. Reformation, 190. 
VI. The means of Grace: 1. The Word of God, 194; 2. 
Baptism, 204; 3. The Lord’s Supper, 212. VII. The 
Christian: 1. Holiness and Prayer, 227; 2. Various Rela- 
tions and Affections, 242. VIII. Special Occasions: 1. The 
Family and Schools, 267; 2. National Relations, 289; 2. 
Thanksgiving and the Seasons, 293; 4. Daily Devotion, 299. 
IX. Consummation: 1. Death, 325; 2. Resurrection, 839; 
5. Judgment, 342; 4. Eternity, 344. 

We do not quite like this. Itis too arbitrary, even violent. 
Subjects are torn apart and put together somewhat too rough- 
ly, whether they will bear it or not; the order of nature and 
reason is not enough followed. Penitence, Faith, and Justi- 
fication are subjective matters, belonging to man; we would 
not put them with the Fall, the Redeemer, and Grace, which 
properly group together about the objective head of Redemp- 
tion. They belong rather in the neighborhood of, and just 
before, ‘The Christian.” Of this last by no means enough 
is made. No one will accuse us of inclining too seriously to- 
wards the General Synod’s mountain of ‘Christian Experi- 
ence: but the vast and varied subject of the Inner Life, 
Graces and Duties, Trials and Comforts, Trust and Love, re- 
quire vastly more than forty hymns and two subdivisions. 
Be as churchly as we may, we must not forget that we are 
human. ‘That humanity, frail and foolish as it is, our reli- 
gion does and must recognize. The feelings and experiences 
that belong to our nature and condition, must come into a 
hymn-book. Let them be admitted, but not emphasized. 
Let us understand that they are not, and cannot be, our reli- 
gion, or any part of it: and within that limit let them, as 
essential parts of our inevitable humanity, take hold on our 
religion as strenuously as they will. We do insist on this, 
and protest against any mistaken reform which would throw 
our humanity in the shade, and drive the many noble hymns 
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of living faith, hope, love, sorrow, submission, consecration, 
aspiration, out of our books. If we mistake not, this is not 
the spirit of the unequalled German hymnology, nor of the 
Lutheran Church. And on this point we have a little quar- 
rel with the Ohio book. 

Again: to set down the Church Year simply as so many 
“Festivals,” seems to us unworthy of the solemnity, import- 
ance, and value of the sacred seasons separately taken, and 
much more of the connected whole, of that grand chain of 
imperishable truth, that sweet succession of saving facts, that 
the noble condensation and completion of the gospel plan. 
Nor can we be contented to see a human Festal, however 
worthy, set beside those which are entirely of God. Pre- 
cious as Reformation Day is to us, it should never be put in 
the same list with Christmas and Easter and Whitsunday. 

We come now to the Contents. 51 hymns are from the 
German, many being new translations by members, we sup- 
pose, of the compiling committee. Nos. 23, 34, 46, 105, 
106, 182, 188, 208, 209 are by Rev. M. Loy: 103, 189, 
212, 218, 262, 266, 303 by Prof. L. Heyl: 225, by J. Sal- 
yards: 4 by J. H. Good (who these two were we know not). 
Dr. Mills is found worthy to constitute thirteen: five are ta- 
ken from Dr. Reynolds, two of them original here, Nos. 1, 
214: Dr. Alexander gives two, one not usually known, 143: 
one, 228, is from Anderson’s, the Edinburgh translator (and a 
very poor one) of Luther’s hymns: while five, marked as 
new here, 187, 231, 232, 241, and several more, are anony- 
mous, being credited to various newspapers, ete. Besides 
these, there are a number of originals, not translations. M. 
Loy gives seven, Nos. 26, 207, 222, 223, 224, 239, 240, and 
Mr. Heyl one, 226. There are, moreover a number marked 
+, as not having been published in other English hymn-books. 
The “Churchman” gives six, “Church of England Magazine” 
three, ‘American Messenger’ two, ke. Of these none are 
noticeable except Mr. Loy’s, which are, of course, very 
churehly. The best, we think, is one on baptismal regener- 
ation, (we see no reason to be ashamed of the name) No. 
207. 

At Jesus fect our infant sweet 


We here embrace his proffered grace 
We lay with all its stain, 


In this baptismal wave, 
That renders it for heaven unmeet Nor shall the world our trust efface-— 
Unul ’tis born again: The bath its soul will save. 
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We fail to see the Holy Three But who can tell what virtues dwell 


Concealed the font within, Through God’s word in that flood, 
Mere water seems the mystery Or who the simple faith repel 
That cleanses us from sin: That owns it Jesus’ blood ?” 


There are some pretty steep expressions in that. The last 
line of the first verse, especially, we do not believe in at all. 
Christ, not his ordinance, saves the child’s soul. But the 
piece has much force and some poetry, and we give it as a 
sample. No. 225, translated by “J. Salyards,” from Wol- 
tusdorf, affords another instance of how a true, important, 
and comfortable doctrine may be misrepresented by perverse 
and exaggerated expressions. It is a Lord’s Supper hymn. 
Thus begins verse 2: 


“Bread most holy let me bless thee! Flesh divine, all rent and riven, 
For he mingles as I press thee, Wounds my guilty race has given,” 
&e. 


If that be not Romanism, it is Consubstantiation, which is 
no Lutheran doctrine. ‘There is no use of letting our good 
be evil spoken of. . 

The translations are perhaps better than the General Syn- 
od’s, but are scarcely, in our opinion, a success. They are 
mostly not taken from the finest or most famous German 
hymns; the metres of many are unfamiliar; and their Hn- 
glish dress is hardly such as to make them attractive and 
useful. The best perhaps (after the two by Dr. Alexander) are 
34 and 188, by Rev. M. Loy, from Hiller and Selnecker : 


“God, in human flesh appearing, ‘Let me be thine forever, 
Took the children to his breast, | My gracious God and Lord; 
Lambs with his green pastures May I forsake thee never, 


cheering, Nor wander from thy word: 
Fitting for his heavenly rest ; Preserve me from the mazes 
This is gentleness unbounded, Of error and distrust, 
This is lowliness of heart ; And I shall sing thy praises 
All are by his love surrounded, Forever with the just.” 


None are ever bid depart.” 


A book composed of one part matter like this, translations 
and originals, made or taken to suit their own views and 
purposes, and five parts of common English matter, made 
long before, with very different purposes and views, must of 
necessity be somewhat incongruous. We presume the Com- 
mittee found it a troublesome and uncongenial task, to select 
the three hundred inevitable English hymns. This appears 
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from the preface, where they felt “constrained to acknowl- 
edge, that, with more time, and a better field to select from, 
than our rather barren English Hymnology, their work could 
have been much improved, and brought into closer conformi- | 
ty with the peculiar wants of the Lutheran Church.” The 
rather bold expression which we have underscored, is in one 
sense true, and in another not. Our English hymnology is 
not so rich as the German, in quantity or quality, in matter, 
meaning, spirit, or style, in thought, poetry, or devotion. A 
mind educated in, or brought to, the solid, pure faith of our 
Church, will find a dreary deficiency about most of our En- 
glish lyrics; alack of force, purity, simplicity, depth, earnest- 
ness,—some of these qualities, or all of them at once: these 
hymns do not say what we want said, nor say it as we would 
have it; they are cut after another pattern from ours, built 
on a different foundation, framed in accordance with other, 
and, as we think, less correct tastes: all this is true, and it 
is proportionably hard to make a really Lutheran hymn-book 
out of English materials, supplied by men who were Dissen- 
ters, Methodists, Calvinists, Anabaptists, every sort of creed 
but ours. Not that any thing in our hearts or belief pre- 
vents our joining in worship with any Christian brother of 
whatever name; but that the effusions of these said brethren 
do not correspond with, and come up to, our idea of what is 
right and just, and true and proper. In atmosphere, style, 
tone, temper, if not in matter, doctrine, verbiage, they do 
not meet our views. Here is the difficulty; and so far, if 
the Ohio compilers—and we with them—are right, our En- 
glish hymnology is comparatively barren. But posttively 
barren it is not. There is enough matter in it,—if one only 
knows where to find, and how to use the same,—which will 
fit our purpose very tolerably well. To the Ohio compilers 
it may have indeed been barren, but it is not necessarily so 
to every one. ‘Their opportunities of knowing the range 
and capacity of English hymnology, were, we suppose, lim- 
ited: it would certainly be possible to get three hundred 
English hymns better in themselves, and better adapted to 
fit with German translations in a Lutheran book, than those 
which they employed for that purpose. We incline to faney 
that these gentlemen rather took for granted that it was a 
hopeless case, and paid no very special or deep attention to 
the matter; at any rate, had no faith in the possibilities of 
their work. Without such faith and such careful labor, a 
first-rate hymn-book can never be made. The Ohio book 
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has its merits; it deserves careful and favorable attention, 
and we have given it such: but better things can be done on 
the same line, and the Church will see them done. 


General Synod’s Sunday School Hymns, 1860. 346450 H. 


It cannot be a greater relief to our readers than it is to 
us, to come across something which we can heartily and al- 
most unqualifiedly commend. The little book before us is, 
for its purpose and in its place, really good. There are a 
few pieces in it which we would rather see out, as 146, 147 
and 149: but the great body of the contents is more nearly 
right in character, spirit, style, tone, tendency, than is the 
‘ case with anything else which we have had to notice. A 
cheerful and healthy atmosphere seems to pervade the work: 
the real wants of children have been kept in view, rather 
than some half-pagan system of impracticable and inhuman 
dogmas. The book has a freshness, simplicity, tenderness, 
heartiness, which is not unworthy of the relation a civilized 
Christian Church should maintain to her redeemed and bap- 
tized infants. The way in which the Festivals are brought 
out, moreover, marks an era of most happy progress in the 
right direction. We are almost surprised that so great an 
advance could be made on what went before. Revs. Albert 
and Titus, we believe, were the compilers; and their work 
speaks well for their heads and hearts. We do not under- 
stand how, with such a book, officially and of the Church, in 
existence, any Lutheran clergyman can think himself justi- 
fled in using, instead, a more private publication, as 


Kurte’s Sunday School Hymns. 1860. 435 Hymns. 


This is an enlargement of the one published in 1843, which 
we noticed as Dr. Passavant’s. As far as hymn 251, the stereo- 
type plates of the old book were retained and used: beyond 
that is an Appendix, prepared by Rev. M. Sheeleigh. This 
part—except twenty hymns at the end, for “Revivals of Re- 
ligion,” which have no business in a Sunday School Hymn- 
book—is not open to the objections which we urged, with 
some earnestness, against the earlier portion. The Appendix 
contains too many, to our taste, of the loose rollicking lyrics 
which are commonly considered the best thing for young 
people to sinz, but from which our official Sunday School 
book is happily almost free: but otherwise we have no special 
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fault to find with it. The amiable editor himself supplied 
seven original pieces, Nos. 264, 286, 339, 375, 378, 380, 
898. One item is very noticeable: under the number 340 
stands, in lonely dignity, part of Miss Winkworth’s vigorous 
rendering of Luther’s Christmas Carol. 
“Welcome to earth, Thou noble Thou com’st to share our misery: 
Guest, What can we render, Lord, to thee?” 
Through wkom this wicked world 
is blest! 


We mean no disrespect to Mr. Sheeleigh’s labors, nor to our 
English hymns in general: but the sight of this blessed 
German heart-song, coming where it does, refreshes us as 
springs in the desert, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 


Kurtz's Infant School Hymns. 1860. 1382 Hymns. 


Sometimes bound up with the last, and sometimes publish- 
ed separately. It was prepared by Mr. Sheeleigh, and No. 
116 is his. Infant hymns are scarcely open to criticism ; 
and we should think the half hundred added to the General 
Synod’s Sunday School book, were quite enough, but every 
one to his taste. 


St. John’s S. S. Hymns. 1864. T5 Hymns. 


“Select Hymns, for the use of St. John’s Ev. Luth. Sun- 
day School.” (Dr. Seiss’, Philadelphia.) Compiled by a 
committee of teachers, not published, but privately printed, 
exclusively for the use indicated. It is used in connection 
with the General Synod’s Sunday School book, especially on 
Anniversaries, etc. 


The Hymnal of the Future. 


We have fulfilled our promise, and given an account, which 
we at least intended to be fair, accurate, and full, of the En- 
glish Lutheran Hymn-book of the past and present. Our 
article has extended to a length we did not anticipate, and 
taken up an amount of space and time which only the ac- 
knowledged importance of the subject could justify. We 
might have said more, we might have said less. Whatever 
we have said has been said in the interest of truth: and we 
are glad to see—whether by expressions of assent or dissent 
is of little moment—that our words have been the means of 
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drawing increased attention to the subject, and calling forth 
the sentiments of others thereupon. Let a matter be fully 
discussed, and the truth will appear. But “‘he is a poor re- 
former, who merely points out the faults of existing things, 
without suggesting a remedy ;” and it may reasonably be 
expected of us to indicate the principles on which, in our 
view, a true, pure, genuine, sufficient collection,—the Hymnal 
of the Future,—shall be formed, and the leading features by 
which the same should be distinguished. 

I. First, then, an essential prerequisite to the production 
of such a book is a competent knowledge of Hymnology by 
the compilers. Any man of sense would be apt, at first 
sight, to consider this a self-evident proposition. One would 
not make a spelling-book without first knowing how to spell; 
one does not publish a treatise, however elementary, on Bot- 
any or Conchology, unless he himself possessed at least the 
rudiments of the science. The rule holds in all things else; 
why not here? In almost every walk in life, for nearly 
every labor in the world, study, experience, acquaintance 
with the subject, aptness for the work, are considered neces- 
sary. We have too long dispensed with them here. For the 
last hundred years it has been customary, throughout Pro- 
testant Christendom, for whoever had a mind, (or for who- 
ever, not having a mind, was appointed thereto by the con- 
stituted authorities,) to make a hymn-book ; though he might 
know and care nothing about the facts or the principles of 
Hymnology, about who had written, what he had written, 
how he had written, and what use should be made of his 
writings. It is time we got beyond this; not only for the 
greater credit and honesty of dispensing with errors, mis- 
statements, negligences, and ignorance; not merely to avoid 
the scandal of Christian men making, using, and offering to 
God careless and unworthy pieces, of work, such as they 
would disown and be ashamed of in their secular life: but 
because an English Hymn-book cannot be in any, respect so 
good as it may and ought to be, unless its authors have a 
tolerably minute and thorough knowledge of the whole range 
of English hymnology. We know the difficulties of the 
study. The subject has not yet been reduced to a science ; 
its principles are not yet digested, its theories not written 
down: there have been but a few slight and partial essays 
towards this. Of the externals, the facts, the materials, it is 
not possible at this day, and in this country, to have a com- 
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plete and exhaustive knowledge. Still we can do something. 
Perfection may be unattainable, but we can approximate it. 
There are in existence probably somewhat over one thousand 
original volumes of hymns and similar sacred poetry, by their 
various authors. These are the sources, fountains, authori- 
ties. Two or three hundred of them are of more or less 
practical importance, as containing the hymns which have 
been, are, might, could, would, or should be brought into use. 
From these books alone we can get, with perfect accuracy, 
the author’s text, the original draft and shape of a hymn. 
And by these alone can one ascertain what an author has 
written, how much, and how well. It sometimes happens 
‘that some of the best hymns, even of a distinguished writer, 
have remained unknown and unused, and ean be found only 
in his original work: and more frequently that his own text 
is, at least in some respects, better than the mutilated read- 
ings which are found elsewhere. Here are two advantages, 
of the most direct and practical nature, resulting from this 
examination of the sources. Moreover, there comes thus a 
certain familiar intimacy with the men and materials one is 
dealing with, an insight into the history and heart of the 
subject. The carefal student of these originals is no Jonger 
a mere dabbler at the science, peeping from without into its 
mysteries ; he has taken his degree and entered within the 
shrine. He ceases to be a reaper of other men’s harvests, a 
compiler from other compilations. ‘The first requisite for a 
thoroughly good hymn-book is, that, abandoning this ignoble 
dependence upon others, and using some freedom of investi- 
gation, it should take its materials, not second-hand from 
anywhere as it happens, but (as far as possible) fresh from 
the pages where they are found pure, primitive, legitimate, 
and authoritative. 

But this is not all that must be done in pursuance of our 
first rule. We must know not only what hymns have been 
written, but what have been sung. We cannot afford to ig- 
nore any land-marks: we must see what our neighbors have 
been about all this time, who, with more or less wisdom, en- 
ergy, and comfort, are traveling the same road with us. 
There are in the English language we know not what num- 
ber,—probably three thousand, perhaps many more,—of 
hymn-books, selections, collections, call them what you will. 
These are important, not merely as containing many valuable 
hymns, which appeared for the first time thus, and as giving 
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an infinite variety of new, and often improved, readings; ° 
but as presenting the life of English and American Christen- 
dom, past and present, in all its varying phases. Hvery 
operation and condition of the human mind, more or Jess un- 
der the Divine Spirit’s influence; every shade of doctrinal 
belief, emotional temper, and ecclesiastical position; almost 
every shade of theology, exegesis, and even Chureh history, 
is either exhibited or indicated here. (And though the odd 
thousands be not within reach, yet several hundred, giv- 
ing some idea of the subject on a small scale, may be found 
in a few private libraries in this country.) If, after faithful 
study of this varying and conflicting mass, one does not get. 
at the truth, his mind must be either dull, narrow, or preju- 
diced. The wanderings of our brethren should point us to 
the true path; their partial darkness should help us to a 
fuller light. If ‘each man’s life is all men’s lesson,” each 
hymn-book, however bad, may add a grain of instruction to 
the stock of him who would construct a better. ‘“The proper 
study of mankind is man:” and they, who shall compile our 
ideal Hymnals of the Future, must find their proper study 
in the Hymnal of the Past and Present. 

II. The second prerequisite is found in a severely correct 
judgment and thoroughly refined taste. Hymne, before be- 
ing admitted, should be subjected to a much stricter criticism 
than has been the fashion. We do not mean that we would 
reject all which contain the first person singular of the per- 
sonal pronoun, or change it to the plural: nor that we would 
cast out “There is a fountain filled with blood,” because of 
the sensuous image in the first verse, or ‘‘How beauteous are 
their feet,’ on the ground that the feet of the minister, 
in some particular place, may not be literally beautiful. We 
do not mean that the compiler should employ any narrow, 
arbitrary, or absurd style of criticism; that his taste should 
be finical and prudish, and overly delicate; much the con- 
trary. But he should have a lofty standard, loftier than has 
been known yet: that standard should embrace not merely 
literary and poetic excellence, (though these include more 
than is commonly thought ;) but sense, force, doctrine, tone, 
temper, the whole character of the piece: his admitted hymns 
should, as a rule, come up to the standard: and there should 
be no exceptions to that rule, except for some sufficient rea- 
son. Sterorhold and Rouse might do for two hundred years 
ago; many of the hymns yet in our books were well enough 
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perhaps when they were written; but the world moves. 
There are enough really good hymns, if one only knows two 
things; first, where to find them; second, how to recognize 
them when found. When a compiler has learned these two 
rules well, he will have no need of poor or negative hymns 
to eke out his book. Most American hymnals seem to have 
no standard at all, but contain good, bad, and indifferent in 
pleasing confusion, all sorts to suit all tastes. A happy ex- 
ception is found in the Sabbath Hymn-book, by two Andover 
Professors. 1858. It has a standard; and the consequence 
is that nothing absurd or disgraceful is found within its 
covers; all the contents reach a certain mark. But the mark 
is not far enough up; the standard can and should be much 
higher. 

We have said that this standard includes not merely liter- 
ary style and finish, but the spirit, tone, and what we must, 
with the painful prospect before us of being again uncom- 
prehended and objected to, again venture to call doctrine. 
The true hymnal should have a manly, robust, large faith ; 
clear, positive views, joined with the broadest charity. It 
should be liberal, not loose; enlightened, not emasculated ; 
catholic, not crazy. Its limits should be far from narrow, 
but they should rigidly be guarded, A thing cannot be let 
in simply because it is pretty, nor simply because it is pious. 
Some of the finest sacred poems we have must be excluded, 
because they either express views to which we cannot assent, 
or breathe a spirit which we do not approve. For instance, 
there is Charles Wesley’s hymn, ‘‘Lord, I believe a rest re- 
mains.’ It is one of the most vigorous and elegant lyrics 
which that eminent saint, and great poet, ever wrote; but it 
is throughout a description of, and a prayer for, positive 
perfection. Some non-Methodist books (not any of our Lu- 
theran ones) retain part of this piece, uselessly, and not very 
honestly trying to pretend that it refers to the heavenly rest: 
which is a patent deception. The true hymnal cannot do 
this sort of thing. It may regret to lose so fine a poem; it 
may see that the tender and earnest beauty of these verses, 
objectionable as they are, might sometimes be vastly edify- 
ing; but it has no right to do evil that good may come. And 
here we bring up against a widespread delusion, that has 
place in many respectable minds. It is often urged that 
popularity is the highest tribunal, from which there is no ap- 
peal; that if a hymn be acceptable, and people find or fancy 
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it useful, that gives it effectual sanction. By no means. 
Things in themselves abominable, may often have done good. 
We have no doubt that some of those peculiar productions, 
which we thought it necessary to criticise in our second arti- 
cle, have frequently been useful. We think it likely that sinners 
have been hopefully converted by the late Elder Knapp’s fa- 
vorite piece: 


“Good morning careless sinner: for you I am alarmed: 
Why are you not afflicted, or why not dead and damned ?” 


Now if we are to keep everything that anybody sees fit to 
like and to fancy useful, especially at camp-meetings, what 
an unmeasured mess of nonsense, and far worse, we shall 
have; and what a terrible amount of harm will be done along 
with the good! No; people can learn to be moved and edi- 
fied as well by good poetry as by doggerel, and to get and 
hold their religion in a sound, healthy, rational way, as easi- 
ly as through fanaticism and excitement. Cannot people see 
that it is not a mere matter of expediency, but a plain ques- 
tion of right and wrong? If a thing be in itself amiss, we 
have no right to do it, no matter what we, our neighbors, or 
the Church, may gain thereby. God has given us taste and 
judgment, as much as he has anything else; and they are to 
be a sort of intellectual conscience to us. And therefore we 
insist that they must be used in their “finest, keenest, largest, 
and most concentrated action,’ in the making of the ideal 
hymn-book. 

III. The last prerequisite is a thoroughly broad, liberal, 
appreciative, catholic spirit. Those who would compile the 
true Hymnal must not be bigots or sectarians. No narrow 
exclusiveness, no undue attachment to some favorite forms of 
truth, should blind their eyes or close their hearts to the 
merits of whatever is excellent, in whatever way. They 
should be able to turn and apply the ancient motto: “Chris- 
tianus sum: nihil Christiania me alienum puto: to seek 
truth in the most unpromising quarters, to acknowledge it 
readily and gladly, wherever found. Our Presbyterian 
brethren, if they wish to improve their hymn-books, must 
stop throwing into the background the American Charles 
Wesley; and High Anglicans should modify their contempt 
of Watts and Doddridge, though they were Dissenters. We 
ought all to learn, that Hymnology is a thing almost as broad 
as Christianity; and that is much larger than any of us 
know. Accordingly we should be thankful rather than 
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frightened, if the Unitarian, Sir John Bowring, and the De- 
ist, Helen Maria Williams, have given us one or two hymns 
fit to use. Qn the same principle we must get rid of our 
personal prejudices, and be willing to believe that the hymns 
which we have been fond of, and accustomed to, may not be 
the only good ones, nor the best, in existence. We must get 
rid of a notion which many people, knowing precisely noth- 
ing about the matter, have deeply imbibed, and are disposed 
strenuously to insist upon: that translated hymns, whether 
German, Latin, or what, can be of no use; that we must 
keep nearly to what we have; that our real resources are 
confined to what has been, or shall be, produced of purely 
English origin, and chiefly to such as have already received 
the Church’s sanction, and are more or less known and _ pop- 
ular. This, as we shall see by and by, is an utter mistake. 
A spirit thoroughly appreciative and catholic must, perforce, 
be independent: it will recognize and bring into use many 
hymns which spirits less catholic, and less appreciative, have 
failed to use or to recognize. In the songs above, there is 
no distinction of time or nation, but David and Isaiah join 
with Clement and Ephraim, with Gregory and Ambrose, with 
Luther and Gerhard, with Watts and Wesley. ‘There should 
be as much as possible of this in the songs below. In the 
ideal Hymnal, there must be something of it. The religious 
views and practices, the style of thought and feeling which 
prevail in one course of the world and at one particular 
hour,—these are not catholic Christianity, only a small part 
of it. It is not what we think, but what others think too: 
not merely what is held now, but what has been held since 
the Day of Pentecost. Doubtless this is the greatest and 
wisest of the ages, but every age thought that of itself, be- 
fore us. The last eighteen centuries have been Christian 
ones, and some respect is due to all of them. It is not only 
the primitive days, nor the Lutheran Reformation, nor the 
Wesleyan Revival, nor the present time of activity in mis- 
sions, literature and speculation: we should give a hearing to 
every period, and take something from each. The true sys- 
tem, no matter in what, is eclectic. There never yet was a 
creed or a communion, a set of men, a phase of thought, or 
an array of customs, that monopolized God’s truth and 
Christ’s grace. Yet some have had far more of these, others 
far less, than their neighbors. By carefully and honestly 
studying these, dividing the tares from the wheat, rejecting 
that which is evil and keeping what seems pure, we are likely 
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to. come as near as human nature may, with its present op- 
portunities, to the ideal ‘ruth. And on these principles 
ought the ideal hymn-book to be constructed. 

These, then, are the prerequisites for a thoroughly good 
Hymnal: competent knowledge of the subject, severely cor- 
rect taste and judgment, and warm, appreciative catholicity 
of spirit. The first will ensure that nothing is overlooked ; 
the second, that nothing is unworthily admitted ; the third, 
that nothing i is rejected without a reason. No human work 
can expect to attain positive perfection: but a Hymnal in 
whose preparation these rules were implicitly obeyed, might 
reasonably expect to be, not only much better than any that 
we have yet, but as good as can well be made now. Some 
of the characteristics of such a book appear plainly enough 
for the mere enumeration of their first principles: it would 
be more complete than any collection extant, yet not so large 
as most: it would be entirely tasteful and pure: it would 
contain all the really good hymns in the language, and no 
others. But we need to give some further description of 
what the true Hymnal should be, according to our notion. 

The Arrangement should be more natural, logical, and 
convenient than we are accustomed to. The subjects should 
follow and run into one another of their own accord, so that 
if one knows what he wants, he should know where to find it, 
with no other help than the one general Table of Contents. 
The two grand natural divisions, of the Objective and the 
Subjective, or God’s part and man’s, should apportion the 
book between them. Under the first of these the headings 
should run somewhat as follows: the great facts which save 
us being placed mainly where they belong, under the Church 
Year, and there presented far more fully and worthily than 
has yet been done in any American hymn-book. 

I. General Hymns of Worship. A. Praise and Thanks- 
giving; B. General Petition; ©. Lord’s Day and Public 
Worship. II. Divine Nature. III. Creation and Provi- 
dence. IV. Sin and Redemption. V. Advent. VI. Christ- 
mas. VII. New Year. VIII. Epiphany. IX. Example 
and Teaching of Christ. X. Passion. A. The Lenten 
Season; B. Passion Week; C. Good Friday; D. Easter 
Eve. XI. Haster. XII. Ascension. XIII. Christ’s Glory, 
Kingdom, and Priesthood. XIV. Jesus Hymns (hymns of 
praise and praise to Christ, of communion with him; hymns 
dwelling upon his person, name, office, etc.) XY. Pentecost, 
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XVI. Trinity. XVII. The Church. A. Her Foundation 


and Nature; B. Her Persecution and Protection; C. Commu- 
nion of Saints; D. Ordination, Ministerial Occasions, Dedi- 
cation, etc.; EH. Missions. XVIII. A. The Word; B. 
Baptism and Confirmation; C. The Lord’s Supper. The 
immense advantage of much of this arrangement will be felt 
by those who know how to value and observe the Church 
Year worthily, and who have felt painfully the lack of sym- 
pathy with their own views and practices, on the part of the 
books in use, and the almost utter absence of hymns fitted 
at all to the great seasons of Advent and Epiphany. From 
November until March, and often at other times, many of 
our clergymen present, in their sermons, lessons, and prayers, 
a class of topics which is scarcely touched upon in the hymn- 
books, and are obliged to sing of other matters, and in other 
strains, than those which fill the hearts of the people. The 
true Hymnal must correct this. 

The arrangement of the Subjective part should be some- 
what more clear, exact, and exhaustive, than we have yet 
seen. Thus: XIX. The Order of Salvation; A. Invitation; 
B. Repentance; C. Faith and Justification; D. Peace and 
Joy. XX. The Christian Life. A. Consecration; B. Sanc- 
tification, Outward and Inward; C. Love to God and Christ; 
D. Trust: 1. In General; 2. In God and Providence; 3. 
In Christ and Redemption; HE. Following Christ; F. Hea- 
venly Spirit; G. Watchfulness and Fidelity; H. Wisdom 
and Self-knowledge; I. Simplicity and humility; K. Be- 
nevolence. XXI. The Cross and Comfort. XXII. Occa- 
sions; National, ete. XXIII. Children. XXIV. Private 
and Family Devotion, Morning and Evening. XXYV. Last 
Things. A. Preparation for Death; B. Burial; C. Resur- 
rection; D. Judgment; E. Heaven.—And last, Doxologies. 

Now in the inward part of this,—through those two very 
extensive and most important heads, the Order of Salvation 
and the Christian Life,—there should be unity, harmony, 
and an ascending scale. Repentance should begin with trem- 
bling, confession, and woe, close upon the Gospel Call, and 
gradually rise toward hope and confidence, till its last hymns 
were hardly distinguishable from the first of Justifying Faith. 
This again should ascend, from its first agonizing cries, filled 
yet with oppressive sense of sin, through the comforts and 
the rest of full belief, till it loses itself in Godly Peace and 
Joy. It would be delightful to dwell upon the pages of a well 
constructed Hymnal, where the beauty of the separate con- 
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tents was doubled by a skilful and complete arrangement, 
the throbbings of a thousand divinely-led human hearts meet- 
ing with and answering each other, the rich experience of 
different creeds, and lands, and ages, joining, in majestic uni- 
son, to pour one tide of solemn grateful song. Now it is 
meek submission, now fearless constancy: here it utters the 
trembling notes of half-doubting hope, and presently the 
eager voice of ardent aspiration: but no discord creeps into 
the harmony, no passing unworthiness of sense or sound de- 
stroys the charm, no feeble break of thought, nor aggressive 
error of carnal emotion, nor dull defect of language, offends 
the ear of listeners in heaven or on earth. Our hymn-books 
ought to be means of grace: but they have commonly been 
rather proofs of innate depravity. Alas, the dreary distance 
between the Ideal and the Actual! And yet the Ideal can 
be realized, in no small measure. 

As to its contents, the true Hymnal should claim some lit- 
tle originality ; or rather it should differ considerably from 
any other volume in use, or in existence. Probably two- 
fifths of its material would be new to those who would em- 
ploy it. The whole number of hymns might be about six 
hundred: of these, Dr. Watts and Charles Wesley would 
give about one hundred each, Doddridge and Montgomery 
some twenty each, Steele, Newton, Cowper, Ioplady, Kelly, 
and John Mason (1683) from ten to fifteen each, and a varie- 
ty of minor authors from one to eight each. The larger part 
of the volume would be taken from these familiar sources, 
though in unfamiliar numbers and proportions. For instance, 
who has ever yet thought, or dared, to equalize Watts and 
Wesley? With the Methodists it is all their sweet singer, 
while all the Calvinists cleave sternly to the Presbyterian 
muse. Jn media veritas. The true Hymnal shall give to 
each his due, and divide the apple of discord. Again, we 
doubt if any one collection ever printed so many as ten 
hymns from good John Mason, who died fifteen years before 
Watts began to publish. Yet those ten would be among the 
brightest, strongest, most intellectual and most devotional 
poems in the book. We said before that the selection must 
be unhampered and independent. The compilers should be 
tied down to no precedents, to no prejudices, to no narrow 
necessities of the case: whatever seemed sufficiently good 
should be accepted, whether it were well known or not known 
at all, from whatsoever source it came,—whatever was adapt- 
ed, in form, matter, spirit, doctrine, and devotion, to promote 
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the knowledge of truth, the edification of believers, and the 
glory of the Master: and whatever seemed not so adapted 
should be thrown aside, no matter what associations might 
have wound about it, no matter how much some might regret 
its loss. The compiler should labor after the old Greek 
motto, and seek to be best: with single heart and eye we 
should go about this work, aiming at the highest, purest, 
largest, noblest result. And, thus aiming, he will reach cer- 
tain conclusions which he probably did not at first anticipate. 
In proportion as the merits of our English hymnology are 
honestly acknowledged and freely used, its defects will be- 
come apparent too. The Ohio compilers, in the preface to 
their present collection, complain of “‘our rather barren En- 
glish hymnology.” The accusation, though hardly just, and 
implying too much, aims at a truth. Our English hymnolo- 
gy is a garden overgrown with weeds and brambles, tangled 
and in sad confusion, but containing in its mazes many a 
fruit and flower, some of them beautiful and precious. For 
a time the eye and taste are satisfied with what grows there; 
but by-and-by a sameness is perceived, an inadequacy fan- 
cied; one cannot live always on the same diet: the taste, 
educated by experience, Jongs for viands of simpler flavor 
and richer substance, more suited to the first wants of appe- 
tite and nature, more pure, more nutritious. The present 
writer is willing to confess that his studies in this department 
were for several years prosecuted on the loose, unchurehly, 
merely English basis. He thought that our resources must 
be found in Watts, Wesley, and the rest of our native hymn- 
ists: he had no faith in translations from any other lan- 
guages, and no idea of introducing any amount of new ma- 
terial, or attempting any radical reform. He now sees that 
this, which has been the view commonly held, is an error; he 
sees that this error was with himself, as it is with a very 
large number of his brethren, simply the result of habit, 
prejudice and lack of better knowledge: and he says all this 
about it, because he believes that any man of fair under- 
standing and thorough honesty, who gets a sufficient oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth, will come over to it as he has 
done. ‘This may appear to some a smal] matter: but it is a 
very careless or ignorant view that regards it thus. A reform 
in hymnology will include and produce a corresponding re- 
form everywhere in Church matters. 

The deficiencies, then, of our English hymnology have 
been felt and acknowledged. No subject can be exhausted ¥ 
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but the writer may claim to have attained, for an American, 
some tolerable knowledge of this. And it is his serious and 
positive conviction, arrived at deliberately and impartially, 
after a hearty and admiring study of all that is best in the 
whole field, that our native English hymns do not fully meet 
the wants of the Church at this advanced day; that they 
leave some important Gospel subjects but partially developed, 
others almost untouched ; that for some worthy and great oc- 
casions they do not supply us: that some phases of Christ’s 
person and work, and of the relation of these to us, they 
present most inadequately; and that, with all their beauties 
and their merits, we want something more. And where shalk 
we look for this additional supply? A voice from God's 
Word seems to answer: “Stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk there- 
in.” We have stood in the ways, and seen; what we fail 
to find around us, we may discover by looking behind. The 
centuries have been singing God’s praises; can we get no 
help from them? We turn perforce to the Church of our 
fathers the Reformers, and to the unbroken communion of 
primitive and medieval days. The German hymnology is 
the largest and finest in the world: the Greeks and Latins 
have their treasures of sacred song. Let us address ourselves 
to the work, and see what we can get from them. Now 
hymns made to order are detestable ; we cannot, without the 
divine affiatus, manufacture our own translations, any more 
than our own originals: the true Hymnal is not produced 
thus. Therefore we must find what we may, already done to 
our hand. 

And we find more than we could have expected. The 
Providence of God, answering to the want and desire of the 
most intelligent portion of English-speaking Christendom, 
has raised up, within the last thirty years, translators, as he 
raised up original hymnists in the former century. Several 
gifted and appreciative persons, chiefly members of the 
Church of England, have produced works of great intrinsic 
value, and well-adapted to practical use. Some of these 
have appeared within the last decade; and one, a little vol- 
ume of rare merit and of exceeding importance, was pub- 
lished but three years ago. From these books our ideal 
Hymnal of the future, selecting with the same care and taste 
which it bestowed upon the hymns of native English origin, 
might gather fifteen or twenty from the Greek, chiefly by 
Dr. Neale; thirty or forty from the Latin, by Chandler, 
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Caswall, Neale, and others; and near one hundred from the 
German, half of them by Miss Winkworth, the rest from 
John Wesley, Miss Cox, “Hymns from the Land of Luther,” 
and several minor sources. Some of these translations would 
be found to have all the force and grace of noble original 
poems, all to be smooth and respectable. It might take peo- 
ple some little time to get accustomed to the new atmosphere, 
the tone of thought and feeling, somewhat different from the 
body of our English hymns: but whoever overcame the first 
strangeness, would see and feel the exquisite beauty, the 
earnest solemnity, the greater solidity and purity, the deeper 
experience, the juster views, the healthier and completer pie- 
ty, the general satisfactoriness of these, as above and against 
the common run of our English hymns, even some of those 
which the same book would contain. It is impossible to 
study these German, Greek, and Latin, hymns at all fully 
and impartially, even through the medium of translations, 
without gaining a decp admiration and affection for them, and 
a consequent distaste and discontent with much that we are 
forced to sing now. Not only are they so much simpler, 
purer, sweeter, but often we must see that they have the 
truth, when our English lyrics are in error. Let the true 
Hymnal lead us back, then, joyfully, to the good old ways. 

Kvery collection of mark and merit published during the 
last ten years, then, will be found to contain a greater or less 
infusion of translations from the German and the Latin: and 
nearly every hymn-book that has happened within that time, 
whatever its origin, and character, shows something of the 
prevailing turn and taste. We find this not only in the Epis- 
copal Church, where we might expect it, but among Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists. The 
selections are not always made with great care or taste, and 
do not often show thorough knowledge of the field: but they 
unmistakably indicate the direction which the hymnologic in- 
vestigation of the day is taking. It would appear, also, from 
what these compilers have done as it is, that had they been 
more familiar with the large number of translated hymns re- 
cently added to our literature, their selections therefrom 
would have been larger. But to our figures. 

In Andrews’ “Hymns and Devotional Poetry,” (Low 
Church Episcopal,) 1857. 460 hymns. There are 21 from 
the German and 7 from the Latin. ‘Hymns for Church and 
Home,” (Episcopal,) 1860. 417 hymns. 20 are German 
and 29 Latin. In Dr. Boardman’s Supplement to the Old 
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School Presbyterian Psalms and Hymns, of 510, 28 are Ger- 
man and 82 Latin. In Dana’s Collection, (Presbyterian,) 
Charleston, 1860, of 491 hymns, 14 are from the German, 
15 from the Latin, and 1 from the Syriac. In Robinson’s 
‘Songs of the Church,” (Presbyterian,) 1862. 1,198 
hymns. 16 are German and 9 Latin. In the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book, (Congregational,) 1858. Of 1,290, at least 
40 are German, 24 Latin, and 2 Greek. Dr. Adams’ 
“Church Pastorals,”’ (Congregational,) Boston, 1864. 988 
hymns, has 24 German and 17 Latin. Mr. Beecher’s Ply- 
mouth Hymn-Book; 1855, has, of 1,374 pieces, at least 23 
German and 17 Latin. “Hymns for the Church of Christ, by 
Drs. Hedge and Huntington, (High Arian,) 1853, of 886, 33 
are German, 34 Latin, and 1 Greek. (This was two years be- 
fore the first volume of Lyra Germanica.) Of the 159 hymns 
annexed to Dr. Osgood’s ‘Christian Worship,i(Unitarian,) 
New York, 1862. 5 are German and 19 Latin. One or 
two German Reformed compilations, which we have not by 
us, contain a number of German translations. We might 
add, as corresponding testimony from across the water, that 
the present hymn-book of the English Congregational Union, 
1855, of 1,000 hymns has at least 18 German and 10 Latin. 
Paxton Hood’s Brighton Hymn-book, (Congregational,) 1862, 
of 230, has 8 from the German. In the collection put forth 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association, London, 1862, of 
562 hymns, 16 are German. A majority of these books are 
compiled by, and for, people who care nothing for the Festi- 
vals, for the distinctively objective presentation of Christian 
truth, for the Churchly System as a whole, or in any of its 
parts: people who probably did not feel, in any considerable 
measure, the deficiencies of our English hymnology, and who 
took this German and Latin material, as they would have 
taken anything else, simply on its own intrinsic merits. 

If we turn to the Church of England, we shall find testi- 
mony of another sort. A very active and interesting move- 
ment has been going on there for some years, which has 
effected great change in the hymnology of the mother coun- 
try, and gone far to produce among us the result indicated 
by the statistics above given. There is a strong reaction to- 
wards the old ways: a great number of hymns have been 
produced, which are either translated from the Latin, or writ- 
ten on the basis and after the style of the old Latin models ; 
and there is a tendency to use these largely or chiefly. 
Many of these new-old pieces do possess unusual merit. 
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The Ecclesiological Society’s Hymnal, 1856, contains 105 
hymns, all from the Latin. Of Oldknow’s “Hymns for the 
Service of the Church,” Birmingham, 1854, 163 in number, 
130 are Latin. Skinner’s Daily Service Hymnal, the last 
edition, 1864, has 310 hymns, of which 125 are from the 
Latin, and 22 from the Greek. The famous “Hymns An- 
cient and Modern,” of which a million and a half copies are 
said to have been issued, which has been adopted by the 
British Admiralty, for use in all the vessels in her Majesty’s 
service, and has made its way into Caffrania and Madagascar, 
consists of 273 pieces, from one-third, to one-half of which 
are of Latin origin, and several more of German. Lord Nel- 
son’s Salisbury Hymnal, which had some time since reached 
a circulation of 80,000, is of similar proportions. Sois a 
“Selection of Hymns for Public and Private Use,” 1847. 
Nor is this large proportion of foreign matter found only in 
distinctively High Church publications. The Collection of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (300 hymns, 
published at two pence) contains a number from the Latin: 
as in many of the other books, they are not indicated, and 
we have not stopped to distinguish and count them. And in 
Mercer’s Church Psalter and Hymn-Book, 1859, (Mr. Mer- 
cer was James Montgomery’s pastor during the poet’s later 
years) of 510 hymns, while but 9 appear to be Latin, 40 are 
from the German. 

Now can we not learn something from all this? We have 
no right to say, ““I’hese men are not of our way of thinking, 
we have no concern with them.’’ The wise disciple, while he 
calls no man his master but Christ, is willing to own some 
sympathy with any of his brethren, and to accept some in- 
struction from each. The true Hymnal will slavishly follow 
none, but will study all, and then strike out for itself what 
seems the right path. 

We have only one thing more to say, and that concerns the 
spirit, tone, feeling, of the ideal Hymn-book. We would 
have a book with more force, fervor, passion, poetry, than 
perhaps any one volume that we know: with more genuine 
feeling and experience than any hymn-book now extant: a 
book most thoroughly and intensely human. Only it should 
put this human element in the right place, and use it in the 
right way. It should distinguish between the false and the 
true, between real religion and the things that may happen 
to really religious people. It would not present vulgar eru- 
dities, love-sick fancies, and discontented murmurs, as legiti- 
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mate products of the Holy Spirit. But, after throwing aside 
the vast mass of inferior and faulty matter with which our 
hymn-books are yet loaded, it would retain abundance of 
earnest feeling and tender human interest; it would still be 
able to express, with a richness of variety, purity, and depth 
unknown before, the thanksgivings and petitions, the strifes 
and fears, the resolution and endeavors, the beliefs and long- 
ings, the joys and hopes, of every well-instructed believer, 
every right-minded child of God on earth. 

We have said enough. Should such a book appear, its 
path would not be one of roses. Some would be suspicious 
of its origin, others of its objects; many would not compre- 
hend its plan and spirit and scope, the ends it was meant to 
serve, the principles which would underlie it. But others, 
more liberal or more enlightened, must see that of such a 
book there is sad and positive need, and that it might become 
a great agent—none greater—for the spread among us of 
pure doctrine and correct usage, the revival of just views, 
principles, practices, the regeneration of our Zion in this land. 
Then may the true Hymnal soon appear, and may God’s 
blessing be upon it long! 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SABBATH, A DELIGHT. 


By Jesnra A. Suiss, D, D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ THERE is a Psalm, the ninety-second, which bears the 
title: ‘The Sabbath Day.” The authorship of this Psalm 
has been variously stated. Some ascribe it to Adam in 
Eden, some to Moses, and others to David. Itis hardly to 
be supposed, however, that Adam was beset in Paradise 
with the workers of iniquity, and the troublesome enemies, 
of whom this Psalm speaks; or, that either Adam or Moses 
had at hand the psalteries, harps and instruments of music, 
with which this devout singer found it so good to show forth 
the loving-kindness of the Lord. If tradition ought to yield 
to the force of internal evidences, the great majority of in- 
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terpreters are right in ascribing this, as most of the Psalms, 
to Israel’s royal singer, the son of Jesse. But, whoever 
may have been its author, it is agreed, that it 1s an inspired 
production, and that the title which it bears is a part of it. 
By divine authority, itisa “Song for the Sabbath-day. 
From this Psalm we may, consequently, learn, in what light 
to regard the institution of the Sabbath; what that is which 
accords best with its design; and how a heart under the con- 
trol of the Holy Spirit, is affected with regard toit. That 
which is the subject or occasion for song, is a matter of glad- 
ness and rejoicing. Singing most naturally connects with 
joy and pleasure. David continually associates it with emo- 
tions of worship, exultation, triumph, peace and hope. We 
never sing because we are sad. Dirge-like lamentations are 
not unknown to sacred psalmody; but when the Scriptures 
urge us to sing, it is never for sorrow or distress, but for joy 
and gladness. When God’s ancient people were in affliction, 
they hung their harps upon the willows, and said, “How can 
we sing 2?” According to the apostle, grief calls for prayer ; 
but, ‘Is any merry? let him sing.” 

If the Sabbath-day, then, is a time for song, and if God 
has inspired and appointed songs for that particular day, we 
are not only authorized, but required, to regard it as designed 
to be a day of delight, at least to the truly devout. A day 
for singing, is a glad day, joyous day, a happy day; and as 
such I propose, at present, to consider the holy Sabbath-day. 

I use the word Sabbath in its wider and less particular 
sense. There are some Christians who are reluctant to apply 
the term Sabbath, to the day kept holy by the Christian 
Church. They think it savors too much of Judaism and le- 
gal ceremonies. They prefer to speak of ‘The Lord’s Day,’ 
or Sunday. I have no controversy with any on these points, 
though I think Sadéath a name quite as Scriptural and ap- 
propriate. It means rest; and the Sadbath-day is simply 
the sacred fest-day, including as well the seventh, on which 
it anciently fell, as the first, on which it is observed since the 
time of Christ. I know of no more necessary connection of 
the word with Jewish ceremonies, than the word Sunday has 
with heathenism. And if John does speak of “the Lord’s 
Day;” Paul, in a passage quite as pertinent, speaks of a 
oassarconos—a Sabbath keeping, which still remains to the 
people of God. The ceremonial regulations, with which the 
Sabbath was surrounded in the Mosaic ritual, have passed 
away ; but the /est-day, the devotion to sacred purposes of 
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ene-seventh portion of our time, continues essentially the 
same under all dispensations, a perpetual joy to the children 
of God. 

One interesting and delightful feature of the Sabbath-day, 
is, the antiquity of its institution. There is but one ap- 
pointment among men which antedates it. It is but one day 
younger than man himself. It is one of the very few things 
that have descended to us from those blessed times, when 
man was innocent. Upon this point, I find no room for the 
doubts which some have expressed. The fact on which 
the Scriptures ground the Sabbath, certainly dates back to 
Paradise. That fact is, the resting of the Lord on the sev- 
enth day from the six days’ work of creation. And as the 
fact on which it is founded existed at the beginning, we are 
at a loss for reasons why its appointment should not have 
been cotemporaneous with that fact. The plainest and most 
obvious meaning of what is recorded of the occasion, also is, 
that the blessing and hallowing of the seventh day did take 
place at that time. ‘Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made; and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified tt: because that 
in tt he had rested from all his work which God created and 
made.’ This is the record. To interpret it as if the fact of the 
sanctification of the seventh day were interpolated from trans- 
actions which occurred twenty-five hundred years afterwards, 
is exceedingly far-fetched, and accords neither with the sim- 
plicity of the Mosaic narrative, nor with the accuracy of a 
historian worthy of credit. The whole construction of the 
passage, carries with it the implication, that it was then and 
there, on the occasion of his seventh-day rest from the crea- 
tion work, that “‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it,” and thus instituted the Sabbath. Nor can it weigh any- 
thing against this, that we have no decisive references to any 
such an institution from that time until the days of Moses. 
Those were centuries in which we have very meagre accounts 
of anything. The period of the fourteen hundred years from 
Joshua to John the Baptist, has a far more voluminous and 
detailed history. It is a period concerning which the Serip- 
tures have the most to tell us. Yet, in all that space, we 
have not the slightest allusion to cérewmctsion, which all ad- 
mit to have been a divine appointment, and observed by the 
Jews all that while. And if the silence of the Scriptures 
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are to be of any force in arguing the non-existence of the 
institution in the one case, it must be of equal force in the 
other. But it is of no weight in either. 

That the Sabbath had some peculiar connections, under 
the Mosaic institutes, must be conceded. Having been taken 
up into a ceremonial system, it was conjoined with some 
things peculiar to that system. But, as the rain-bow was 
most likely not first created when it was pointed out to Noah 
as (70d’s sign of a certain promise ; so the designation of the 
Sabbath as an appropriate remembrancer to Israel of their 
redemption from bondage, and the surrounding of it with 
certain ceremonial stringencies, are no evidence that it had 
not a previous existence as old as the rain-bow itself. 

There are also distinct traces of it anterior to Moses, run- 
ning back to Noah, and thence even to Adam. The fact that 
the law merely calls upon the people to ‘‘remember”’ it, shows 
that it had a being previous to the time when the law was 
given. There is also an earlier reference to it, on the occasion 
of the fall of a double quantity of manna on the sixth day, 
which Moses explained, saying, ‘This is that which the Lord 
hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord.” Nor is there anything to intimate that this was 
now a new institution, for the first time enjoined. The refer- 
ence in the first chapter of Job, to ‘a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord,” would also 
seem to be best explained upon the supposition that it was 
the custom of God’s people, in these times, to meet for wor- 
ship on particular days, answering to the weekly Sabbath. 

The division of time into seven days, rather than six, ten, 
or twelve, which is of the remotest antiquity, and spread 
abroad almost universally, also has important bearings upon 
this question. We find it in all the languages of India, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in the sacred books of the Veda, and in the 
sacred language of Hindoostan. We can trace it back even 
to Noah before the flood. And, along with this, we find a 
peculiar sacredness, or joyousness, extensively connected 
with the seventh day. Allusions of the kind are to be found 
in Homer, Hesiod, Callimachus, Lucian and Porphyry. 
Philo wrote in his day, “The seventh day is a festival to 
every nation.” Theophilus, of Antioch, says, the seventh 
day is ‘The day which all mankind celebrate.’ And Euse- 
bius remarks that ‘Almost all the philosophers and poets ac- 
knowledge the seventh day as holy.” These facts cannot be 
explained by referring them to the influence of the Jewish 
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Scriptures. Some’ of them run back anterior to Moses, and 
others can in no way be traced to contact with Judaism. 
‘They are the traditional relics of the Sabbatic appointment at 
the commencement of the human race. It is also said of Cain 
and Abel, that they offered their sacrifices “at the end of 
days; which so entirely falls in with the idea of an ap- 
pointed Sabbath as a time for holy worship, that I cannot 
otherwise than so interpret it. 

We thus trace the Sabbath back to Eden, and the days of 
man’s innocence. It is one of the precious relics of an un- 
fallen world—a jewel which sin has not been able to dissolve. 
It is a golden link which connects us with the joyous scenes 
of Paradise. | 

And this is quite as true of the Christian’s first-day Sab- 
bath, as of the patriarchal and Jewish seventh-day Sabbath. 
It is not upon any given succession of numbers, that the 
stress of the Sabbatic appointment reposes; but upon the 
designation of one-seventh portion of our time as holy. It 
was the seventh day on which God rested; but it was also 
the first; the first of his finished work, and the first 
of the existence of completed creation. . The Jews ob- 
served the seventh day, and yet it was also the first ;—the 
first after their passage of the Red Sea, and the first after 
their six days of labor. We observe the first day, and yet 
it is also the seventh;—the seventh as kept every seventh 
day,—the seventh following every six days of toil, and the 
seventh reckoning from the beginning of our first working 
day. God’s appointed Sabbath is not dependent on acci- 
dents. A westward voyage round the world would reconcile 
the difference. God rested the seventh day, because it was 
the first after he had finished his work. The Jews rested on 
the seventh day, because God rested on the seventh day, and 
because it was the first of their deliverance from Hgypt. 
Christians observe the first day, because it was the day of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, and hence the day in 
which our redemption from death and hell, and the com- 
mencement of the new creation, first became manifest. God 
designated the seventh day for the patriarchal Sabbath, and 
the seventh day for the Jewish Sabbath; and so he has also 
designated the first day for the Christian Sabbath. It was 
on that day that he brought Christ from the dead, and 
brought life and immortality to light, and thus brought to 
pass the greatest event of time since the creation. It was 
on that day that Christ successively met and communed with 
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his disciples after his resurrection. It was on that day that 
the new dispensation was so marvellously inaugurated by the 
outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. It was on that day 
that the primitive Christians, and the inspired apostles with 
them, assembled for the holy services which Christ had en- 
joined. It was probably on that day that John received 
those wonderful apocalypses of the Church’s destiny. And 
in every way, this was the day emphatically marked, by the 
Lord, and those whom he sent, as that on which God would 
have Christians celebrate his holy Sabbath. But it is not 
therefore another Sabbath, because observed upon another 
seventh, any more than the Jewish was a different Sabbath 
from that of the patriarchs because connected with events that 
transpired long after the creation. It is still essentially one 
and the same Sabbath. Different ages and stages in the de- 
velopment of God’s dispensation exhibit it in different con- 
ditions and relations; but it still remains the same Sabbath, 
which was instituted in Eden, observed by the antedeluvian 
fathers, embodied in the decalogue, and graven by God him- 
self upon the granite rock, to last as long as the world. It 
is, accordingly, an institution by which we come into fellow- 
ship with the holy solemnities of Paradise, and by the keep- 
ing of which, we join ourselves to the congregation of God’s 
children in all the ages. In it we behold a line of gracious 
light stretching down from the periods of Genesis until now, 
and shedding the same blessed radiance upon us with which 
it refreshed and rejoiced the patriarchs and prophets. 
Another joyous feature of the Sabbath-day, is zts relation 
to physical comfort. A vigorous writer of a prize essay, has 
well presented it as ‘“‘Heaven’s antidote to the curse of labor’ 
The growing preponderance of wear over repair, in perpetual 
toil, necessarily works premature decay and death. The 
horse and the ass fail to retain their elasticity and vigor as 
long without the Sabbatic rest. Oxen will travel further in 
a month, and keep in better condition, by resting every sev-, 
enth day, than by traveling continuously every day. And 
man needs periods of repose additional to the hours appointed 
for sleep. Observation, guided by the best science, has abun- 
dantly shown, that ‘The strongest constitutional stamina, the 
most robust and sinewy frame, must speedily relax beneath 
the exactions of the mildest forms of continuous labor.” 
And with the waste of bodily vigor, comes mental enfeeble- 
ment, the decay of intellect, and incalculable depreciations 
of domestic comfort and the general good. Even the least 
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physical of man’s employments cannot be uninterruptedly 
pursued in one unvarying channel, without serious detriment 
to his entire constitution. There must be some timely hushes 
in the continual din, some frequent recurring changes, in the 
long monotony, some periodic, regular, wakeful, joyous 
breakage in the incessant current of one kind of occupation, 
thought and habit. And all these necessities are met by the 
appointment of the Sabbath-day. This consecrated, seventh 
comes in like a healing ointment to the six days ravages 
upon the loins, limbs and muscles of labors. It is the hand 
of mercy stretched from heaven to lift the yoke from the 
galled ox, to remove the bit and collar from the jaded steed, 
to sooth the pains of mortal weariness, to strip off the soiled 
garments from the worn children of toil, and to spread 
around all human habitations the sunny sweetness of repose, 
of freedom, and of peace. It is a health-breathing day— 
a day of cheering rest—a day to revive the drooping spirits, 
to freshen the enervated limbs, to start anew the clogged 
affections, and to brighten into beauty the sad countenance 
of care,—and hence, a day for songs. 

The occupations appointed for the Sabbath-day, also con- 
tribute largely to render it a day of gladness. Cessation 
from toil is but a small item in its proper observance. Man 
is more than a physical drudge, or the mere bearer of bur- 
dens. He has loftier capabilities and sublimer relations. 
God made him but “a little lower than the angels,’ and 
fashioned him in his own likeness. He is endowed with 
thought and affections, which ally him with celestial excel- 
lence and supernal orders. He has understanding, reason, 
imagination, memory and will, by which to search through 
time, range over space, rise to heaven, approach divinity, and 
commune with God. lHarth was never meant to be the boun- 
dary of his thoughts, nor this brief life the limit of his ex- 
istence. He is more than a brute machine. He is a living 
spirit, made to feed on hidden bread, and to hold companion- 
ship with invisible powers. And the Sabbath was made for 
his soul, still more than for his body and mere earthly com- 
forts. It is a day to be kept holy—a day to be sanctified 
unto the Lord—a day of pause to earthiness for sacred ends— 
a day when the physical man reposes, in order to give scope 
and wakefulness to that too much depressed, inner, sublimer 
manhood of the children of men,—a day for a man to re- 
member his Maker, to survey his glories and his works, to 
think of his loving-kindness, and to adore his matchless ex- 
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cellencies,—a day when eternal realities unveil themselves to 
the soul, and ‘The sons of God come to present themselves 
before the Lord,’’—a day to give the spirit wings, to soar to 
higher worlds, to join the worshipping throngs of heavenly 
hosts, to pour out our praises unto the Most High, 
and to show forth his loving-kindness on instruments of mu- 
sic, upon the pealtery, and upon the harp, with a solemn 
sound. God, of old, gave “A song for the Sabbath-day ;”’ 
and that song is a song ‘of thanksgiving and of praise—a 
song of rejoicing in the mercy and faithfulness of the Al- 
mighty—a song of triumph in the works of his hands—a song 
of adoration for the infinitude of his wisdom and sublimity— 
a song of exultation in his favors, and a celebration of the 
excellencies of his saints, the joyousness of their hopes, and 
the immovableness of their foundation. Thus, then, would 
God have us keep his holy Sabbath, to occupy our hearts 
with thoughts of him, to unite in celebrating his praises, to 
preach, and hear, and learn, and teach his holy word, and to 
join in those devout assemblies in which he of Calvary walks 
unseen, laying his gentle hand on the heads of the contrite, 
and whispering consolation to them that mourn. 

“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house,” exclaims the 
adoring Psalmist. Blessed, because the heart and voice of 
praise are there. There dwells the Spirit of the Almighty. 
There linger the holy angels, with their sacred sympathies. 
The truth sends forth its rays right from its everlasting 
source, to warm, and swell, and cheer, and animate, and 
bless. There earth projects over into the atmosphere of hea- 
ven. And, in the deep still intervals of what is transacted 
there, we may feel the soft and gentle beatings of the pulse of 
immortality. Glorious are the scenes and occupations which 
these returning Sabbaths bring us, for which each pious heart 
must ever hail them as days of gladness and of song. 

The great facts, of which the Sabbath is a weekly remem- 
brancer, also contribute to render it a day of peculiar delight. 
It is not an unmeaning day. It stands connected with the 
most stupendous events known to our world. A glorious 
creation is this with which God has surrounded us. Behold 
the mountains, with their grand precipices, their towering 
heights, their undulating slopes, their gigantic trees, their 
varied forms of beauty and offices of good; behold the land- 
scapes, moulded by Jehovah’s hand, wound about with living, 
liquid ribbons of silver, and adorned with flocks, and herds, 
and fields, and wood; behold the rivers, the lakes, the catar- 
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acts, the seas, the bow painted on the clouds, the golden 
glories of the sunset, the green and flowers which deck the 
earth ; behold the sublime expanse above us, the jewels that 
glitter in the crown of night, the worlds that never lose their 
trackless way around the everlasting throne, the light that 
streams its glories, unreserved and undiminished, through all 
time’s revolutions; consider the lilies of the field, the birds 
of the air, and the things innumerable on sea and land, and 
their fitness to interest and fill us with emotion; survey the 
uncounted orders of living minds, and beautiful intelligences, 
that fill the many mansions of the Eternal Father’s house, 
and live forever to his praise; the Sabbath is the world’s 
remembrancer of all these glorious works, their great Parent, 
and their birth. It carries us back to the time 


“When the radiant morn of creation broke, 

And the world in the smile of its God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss in myriads came.” 


It shows us, from its very institution, the Hternal Architect, 
sitting down to contemplate the excellencies of his works, 
and is a call on us to do the same, and to “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” 

A wonderful achievement, also, was that which brought 
Israel from the servitude and brick-yards of Egypt, to the 
joyous hillsides of Palestine, and the freedom of Zion’s happy 
children. Amazing were the exhibitions of Godhead which 
marked it from the burning bush and the changing staff, to | 
the parting of Jordan’s waters, and the triumph of Joshua's 
armies among the tribes of Canaan. It was as if the great 
Lord had risen up to make a new demonstration of his eter- 
nal power and Godhead. It was a putting forth of his al- 
mightiness to draw the distinction between himself and the 
idols and fancied gods of Gentile worship. It was a new 
declaration of himself to men, that they might henceforwar« 
no more give his glory to another, or forget that he alone is 
God. And when he constitued the Jewish Church he made 
the Sabbath a remembrancer of this also. It is 2 memoria! 
to Israel forever, that the God revealed by these signs and 
wonders, is the true and only God of nature; that he in 
whom we trust is able to bring down the pride of the haugh- 
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tiest and mightiest oppressor; that his eye is upon the burs 
blest sufferer who cries unto him; and that our God is a greaé 
God, above all Gods. 

And of the same high rank was that great achievement 
which brought the slain Jesus from the grave. On that one 
event hung the fulfilment of all the joyous things of which 
the prophets sang, which God had promised, and for which 
humanity had ever sighed. All the hopes of man, for earth 
and heaven, lay buried in the tomb where Jesus lay. Had 
he not risen, humanity’s light would have expired, and 
our preaching, and believing, and dreams of forgiveness and 
eternal life, all were vain. ‘But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 
In that one fact the doors of immortality were thrown open te 
a dying race, and the great seal of God affixed to all the 
claims and offers of Jesus of Nazareth. God therein began 
a new creation—the recall of perishing souls from the realms 
of depravity and death to holiness, life and immortal glory— 
a palingenesia indeed, which was never to be stayed till all 
the spoliations of sin had been repaired, and this down-trod- 
den world restored to its Edenic harmony and bliss. An@ 
so he hath made the Sabbath, also, commemorative of that. 
It tells of Jesus “‘delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification.”’ It recalls to us the closed tomb, the 
rock, the seal, the guard, and all the efforts of the powers of 
hell to bind and retain our Saviour among the dead; but 
how, like another Sampson, he broke their bands asunder, 
arose, and bore away the very doors of death, leading cap- 
tivity captive. And when we join together all these glorious 
facts, with which the Sabbath stands connected, how can we 
regard it other than as a day for exultation and for songs ? 

Still another happy feature of the Sabbath-day is, its re- 
lation to the moral, spiritual and eternal good of man. It 
not only rests him from secular toil, and refreshes him with 
pleasant recollections and joyous changes in the current of 
his thoughts and occupations; but, by these means, it con- 
tributes to improve his whole nature, reclaim him from the 
ways of sin, and fit his soul for heaven. It helps to soften 
manners, to develop self-respect, to foster the affections of 
home, to give impressiveness to the claims of piety and vir- 
tue, to awaken and improve the moral sentiments, to kee 
alive the sense of accountability and the recollection of God, 
and thus to develop whatever is good, and lovely and praise- 
worthy in humanity. Without the Sabbath, man would soon 
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forget the God who made him, and the Saviour who redeemed 
him., His thoughts, no longer arrested by the recurring still- 
ness of this holy day, and his mind, never relieved of its 
cares and burdens, by this weekly rest, must become more 
and more carnal and earthy. And his moral sensibilities, no 
longer fed and warmed by the gifts and influences which 
come through these recurring Sabbath-hours, must needs 
wane and perish. 

“Man liveth not by bread alone.’”* As every lamp requires 
oil, every fire, fuel, and every flower to be watered; so must 
every soul be nourisked with spiritual aliment, and drink in 
what cometh only from heaven, or it must die. The Sab- 
bath is God’s day for replenishing men with these spiritual 
stores. This is the day which connects with the great truths 
of his existence, his creatorship, his moral government, his 
redeeming grace, and his promises of good. This is the day 
on which he has ordained the preaching of his word, the offer- 
ing and the hearing of prayer, and the celebration of those 
holy rites by which the soul is brought into communion with 
himself. This is the day for the nurture of faith, and the 
kindling of love to Jesus, and the strengthening of desire to 
live forever with him in his holy rest. Not unaptly does it 
bear the name of Sunday; for itis the day from which all 
other days derive their spiritual comforts, ‘the same as the 
planets obtain their light and warmth from the great solar 
orb. The Sabbath is the pearl of days, the fountain and 
the strength of their true significance and blessedness. As 
the jewel in the ring, such is this day to the circle of days. 
Every day, indeed, should be a day of improvement unto the 
Lord; but, without some special day, high and beyond all 
others, devoted to the work of spiritual nurture, such is hu- 
man weakness, that we should presently have none at all, 
and leanness and starvation would be our only heritage. But 
for the holy Sabbath, the preaching of the gospel would, in 
a great measure, cease, and the reading of the Scriptures, and 
the instruction of the young in the things of God and the 
soul, come to an end, and so the knowledge of sacred truth 
gradually become extinct. But for the holy Sabbath, people 
would forsake the assembling of themselves together, as the 
manner of some is even now, and so the worship of God 
would diminish and vanish from the earth. But for the holy 
Sabbath, the congregation of believers must soon be lost in 
the common world, and so the very pillar and ground of the 
truth disappear from among men. Close up the fifty thou- 
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sand places of worship that are open each Sabbath in these 
United States; silence the thirty thousand clergymen who 
here weekly stand up to preach the everlasting gospel: dis- 
band our fifteen thousand Sunday Schools, cutting off from 
their two millions of pupils the instruction and good infla- 
ences thereby imparted; intercept the home-teaching, and 
the sacred reading, and the devout communion with God, 
which each Sabbath brings all over our country ; and you 
would almost instantly dry up all the fountains of our civili- 
zation, and transmute a virtuous and happy people into a 
community like that of Paris in the dark days of revolution, 
Christless, Godless, ungovernable, led astray by the vilest 
follies, and looking for salvation by the vilest crimes. Yea, 
strike from the calendar of earth this dear blest day 
of God, allowing never another Sabbath’s dawn to 
rise, never another Sabbath’s songs, or prayers, or holy 
meditations to intercept the great unbroken stream of earthi- 
ness, never another Sabbath’s inculcations and smiles of 
sanctifying love to fall upon the heart of man, and you 
draw a veil of sackcloth over the world, smother its hopes, 
and shut it in to dark, and dreary, and ever-increasing deso- 
lation. Imagine such a world, unillumined by one Sabbath 
ray, and wrapt in the moral wretchedness and the spiritual 
night going along with such a bereavement; try to realize 
the sad estate of such a population, and the living death that 
cleaves to them; compare the gloomy scene with that where 
God’s bright Sabbaths shed the life-giving light of truth, and 
hope, and purity, and peace; and what transporting pre- 
ciousness gathers round an appointment on which such differ- 
ences depend! 

There are yet other joyous features of the Sabbath-day, 
of which I will mention but one more. Jt is connected, not 
only with the past, but also, with the future. If it refers 
us to a condition of the world, when as yet no sin had marred 
man’s peace, it refers also to a condition of things when sin 
shall trouble him no more. It was the first glad solemnity 
which God appointed for the world, and it will also be the 
last to crown it with its beauty and to bless it with its light. 
And as it tells of glories faded, so it tells of glories yet to 
come. ‘Time itself is but a week in the calendar of heaven, 
and its Saturday is to bring after it an everlasting Sabbath 
of sweetness, more than Eden ever witnessed. ‘There re- 
maineth a rest to the people of God—the keeping of a Sab- 
bath” after the week-day years of toil and sorrow have 
passed away. What that rest will be, I cannot now under- 
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take to tell. Indeed, it is not in the power of man to convey 
an adequate idea of it. This, however, I may say, that he 
who has learned to keep God’s Sabbaths here, to sing the 
song appointed for these days, to enter into the spirit, re- 
membrances, experiences and hopes which stand connected 
with these consecrated hours, has already found the key-note 
to much of its blessedness, and stands even now upon the 
margin of its glories. Those songs of praise in which he 
now delights, are but the preludes to the eternal anthems on 
which his spirit then shall soar away in triumphs high and 
glad as heaven. Those comforting meditations on the word 
of truth, and strengthening lessons from the lips of Christ's 
ambassadors, which now come on his soul “like rain upon the 
mown grass,” are but the foretastes of angelic ruminations 
on the deep things of Godhead and of grace, and of still 
more blessed communications of light and love, direet from 
the Son ‘of God himself. These solemn convocations, in 
which he now finds delight, are but the feeble anticipations 
of the triumphant gathering of all the saints, where God 
shall wipe away their tears, clothe them with immortal beau- 
ties, and refresh them with his everlasting consolations. 
Those impressive sacraments, in which he here so timidly, 
but yet with holy ecstacy, lays his head upon his Redeemer’s 
breast, are but the pre-intimations of hallowed communings 
with Jesus, beyond all thought or utterance. And thus the 
Sabbath prophesies of heaven. 


“Nor will our days of toil be Jong; 
Our pilgrimage will soon be trod; 
And we shall juin the ceaseless song— 
The endless Sabbath of our God,” 


Pausing, then, to consider all these connections, uses, and 
references of the Sabbath-day; that in it we have a precious 
relic of the world in its original innocence and bliss; that on 
it God himself rested from his works, and sat down to con- 
template the goodness of what he had made; that on it “the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy;’ that on it the patriarchs recurred to the God that 
made them, and offered up their adorations to him who built 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth; that on it 
old Israel celebrated its triumphs over the oppressor’s hosts, 
and paid honors to the Deliverer of his people, who revealed 
himself in the wonders which Moses wrought, and in the 
voices that spake from Sinai’s awful summit; that for it holy 
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songs were appointed by inspired prophets, and sung on con- 
secrated hills; that of it the blessed Jesus proclaimed himself 
the Lord, and hallowed it the more by his own obedience to 
it; that its Jewish form he slept away as he rested in his 
tomb, and joined it for all after time to his glorious resur- 
rection from the dead; that in it he rejoiced in his victory 
over death and hell, and first realized that glorious triumph 
which has given him supreme dominion in the heavens and 
earth, and opened to his people the way to the princedoms of 
immortality ; that on it his choicest gifts and favors to his 
apostles and his Church were given; that on it millions upon 
millions of souls have been born unto God, through Jesus 
Christ, and millions more received the light and grace which 
brought them from guiltiness to purity and hope; that in it 
is located the highest glory of the happiest nations upon the 
earth; and that it still continues with all the world, as the 
mute prophet of a sublimer rest yet to come ;—pausing to 
consider, and weigh, and digest all these glorious truths, we 
need not wonder that God should have thought it a day for 
holy songs, and an everlasting delight to the children of men. 


“Hail, holy day! The blessings from above 
Brightens thy presence like a smile of love, 
Soothing, like oil upon a troubled sea, 

The roughest waves of human destiny— 
Cheering the good, and to thy poor oppressed 
Bearing the promise of thy heavenly rest !” 


What, then, is due to such an appointment? Has it not 
claims both just and great, which if unacknowledged and 
unmet, would place us among the most ungrateful and guilty 
of people? Great things has the holy Sabbath done for us, 
as individuals, as families, as churches, and as a nation; and 
surely we cannot be without obligation to do something for 
it. It is freighted with quite too many varied treasures, not 
to demand our devout attention and sincere regard. God 
also has so expressed his will concerning it, that it is not pos- 
sible for us to neglect it and be innocent. 

First of all, it is the business of each one to keep it, to 
observe it as a holy day, designated and claimed by the Al- 
mighty for himself, and to employ it only for such purposes 
as he has prescribed and declared lawful in his word. The 
unrepealed and still binding statute which God wrote npon 
the rock never to be effaced is, ‘“‘“Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy.” And who is he that will dare to rise up 
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and say that it is no longer man’s duty to obey the solemn 
enactment ! 

In the next place, it is our business to defend it against 
the assaults of those who would degrade and secularize it. 
There are men, not Christian men, not devout men; but pro- 
fane, licentious, covetous, dishonest men, men who delight in 
ridiculing the Scriptures, denounce Christianity as an impos- 
ture, and even revile the idea of a God asa dream; men, 
who, under the garb of l¢berty, would overthrow all law, 
trample on all restraint, and crush everything held to be 
sacred ; who are the bitter enemies of the Sabbath-day, and 
write books against it, and make speeches against it, and pe- 
tition legislatures against it, and do all they can to pervert it 
from its true intent, if not blot it from its place. These, it 
is_our duty to withstand, and not give place by subjection to 
their views and spirit, no not for an hour. Justly has it been 
observed; that, when it is considered that the abolition of the 
Sabbath was one of the prominent acts of the leaders of the 
French Revolution, of 1789-1794; that the states and na- 
tions having no Sabbath, are barbarous; that the most dis- 
tinguished and learned jurists ever known in our world have 
maintained religion to be the highest reason of law; and that 
where there is no Sabbath there is no Saviour, and, hence, 
no salvation ;—it is to be hoped—it is to be prayed most ear- 
nestly and fervently, that God may never permit any legisla- 
ture or governor to make or sanction any act, either to repeal 
or weaken those laws which now exist for the preservation 
and defence of the holy Sabbatic appointment. 

And, finally, it is our business to seek, by all suitable 
ways, to restore, or give it, to those who are in any way 
wronged out of it, or who have it not. As it is a delight to 
us, it is our mission, as Christians, to seek diligently to bring 
all men to share in the same joys. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL, THE MORAL WATCHMEN OF 
NATIONS. 


By F. W. Conran, D.D., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Tur Israelites were, in a peculiar sense, the people of 
God. He made Abraham their progenitor, through the 
miraculous conception and birth of Isaac, nursed them in the 
arms of his Providence, and constituted them, according to 
his promise, a great nation. And as he was their founder, 
so too, was he their disposer and ruler. If they acknowl- 
edged and served him as their God, he promised to bless 
them with his favor, but if they denied him, and served 
strange gods, he threatened to visit them with his judgments. 
And as it was indispensable to their national well-being, that 
both their relations and obligations to Jehovah, should be 
kept constantly before their minds, he appointed the 
prophets as his ministers, for this specific purpose. ‘‘Son of 
man,” says he to Hzekiel, “I have set thee a watchman unto 
the house of Israel, therefore, thou shalt hear the word at 
my mouth, and warn them from me.” The truth thus pre- 
sented is exhibited under the garb of oriental imagery. In 
times of danger, watchmen were placed upon towers built on 
the walls of cities, to give warning at the approach of an 
enemy. From this natural truth, based upon ancient custom, 
God teaches a most important spiritual truth, verified in the 
history of nations. In other words, he commissioned the 
ministers of religion, the moral watchmen of the nation. 

But Jehovah is not the God of the Jewish nation alone, in 
a restricted sense, but he is likewise the God of all nations, 
in an unlimited sense. They bear to him the same relations, 
are held amenable to the same law, are interested in the 
same promises, and exposed to the same threatenings. T'o 
remain ignorant of God, and to act independently of him, is 
just as dangerous to nations now, as it has proved to be here- 
tofore, and the necessity for the appointment of moral watch- 
to declare the will, and deliver the warnings of God, to the 
Gentile nations is just as imperative as it was to make such 
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provision for the Jewish nation. As this truth is utterly ig- 
nored by some, and boldly repudiated by others in our day ; 
and as even those who acknowledge it theoretically, are 
prone to underestimate its immense im portance practically, 
we propose to discuss the question under the theme: Minis- 
ters of the Gospet, the Moral Watchmen of Nations. 

I. God ts the Founder of Nations. A founder, is one 
who originates. A nation is made up of the individuals, 
families, and communities inhabiting one country and subject 
to one government. And as God is the Creator of all men, 
he becomes necessarily the founder of all nations. This is 
expressly declared in the Scriptures. “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” This 
language describes the creation of Adam, the original pro- 
genitor of the human race, and constitutes him the common 
father of all nations, for it is written that God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” God was, therefore, the founder of the house of 
Tsrael, and he is, also, the founder of all nations. 

II. God is the Disposer of Nations. A disposer is one 
who distributes, places, and arranges; and as God has done 
this with all nations, he, thereby, becomes their disposer. 
As founder, he has called them into being, as disposer, he 
has determined their distribution, fixed their localities, and 
arranged their political habitations. This is likewise clearly 
affirmed in his word. ‘The Most High giveth the kingdom 
of men to whomsoever he will.” He “hath determined the 
lines before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 
He “worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.’” 
le holds the kingdoms of the world in his hand, and dis- 
tributes them according to his pleasure. He is the proprie- 
tor of the earth, and measures the bounds of the habitation 
of nations. He is the determiner ofvall things, and hence 
he allots the times of their origin, arranges the circumstances 
of the ongoing, and decides the character of the destiny of 
every nation. He gave Israel the land of promise as their 
inheritance, and he has given America, the largest and best 
portion of the Western world. 

Ill. God ts the Ruler of Nations. A ruler, in the abso- 
lute sense, is one who is clothed with all the authority, and 
exercises all the powers of government, legislative, judicial, 
and executive. Such aruler combines, in the administra. 
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tion of his office, the exercise of the functions of law-giver, 
judge, and executioner. That God is the absolute Ruler of 
nations, can easily be shown. He is called: “The God of 
all the nations of the earth,’’ and is declared to be, “the 
Most High,” who “ruleth in the kingdom of men,” as “King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 

As such, he ordains government as his ordinance for the 
regulation of the civil affairs of nations. He clothes its offi- 
cers, as his ministers, with authority to execute his wrath 
upon evil-doers. He holds it, as a body politic, responsible 
to him for the manner in which it exercises the powers en- 
trusted to it—its. legislators, for the adoption of righteous 
constitutions, and the enactment of just laws—its judges, for 
a thorough examination, and an impartial decision, of all 
the cases brought before them for adjudication—its execu- 
tives for a prompt and faithful enforcement of the constitu- 
tion and laws—and its citizens, for a cheerful submission to 
its ordinances, and a cordial support of its constituted au- 
thorities. He reveals to it those moral principles, by which 
the administration, in its corporate capacity, each department 
in its distinctive capacity, each agent in his official capacity, 
and each citizen, in his civil capacity, is to be regulated. He 
teaches man his constitutional rights, the relations he bears 
to his fellows, and to the Higher Powers, and imposes the 
obligation to deal justly with the one, and to cultivate loyal- 
ty to the other. He so regulates his providential dealings 
with nations, that he bestows prosperity, or visits with ca- 
lamity, according to their conduct. When they acknowl- 
edge his will as their supreme law of right, and carry out the 
dictates of impartial justice, he exalts them with his bless- 
ings; when they discard his law, and tread down right, he 
chastises them with his curses; and when they prove incorri- 
gible, under chastisement, he exterminates them with his 
judgments. All this follows, from the declarations of Scrip- 
ture just quoted. And if it were called into question, it 
would be easy to sustain each specific assertion, by relevant 
proof passages, as well as by an examination of the history 
of God’s dealings with nations, both in ancient and modern 
times, 

IV. God appoints His Ministers, the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations. The necessity for the appointment of such an 
order of men, grows out of the prerogatives, which God ex- 
ercises over nations, the relations which they bear to him, 
and the great interests which are entrusted to their care. If 
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God be the Founder, Disposer, and Ruler of nations, then it 
follows, that he cannot be indifferent to their best interests ; 
and as to the attainment of their highest well-being, a knowl- 
edge of his relations to them, and of their obligations to him, 
becomes necessary, it follows, that he would grant them a 
revelation of his will and their duty; and as an acknowledg- 
ment of that revelation as the Supreme Rule of Right, in the 
formation of constitutions, the enactment of laws, the ad- 
ministration of government, and the conduct of citizens, is 
indispensable to constitute a people and their government 
Theistic and Christian; and as mankind are prone in their 
self-conceit and perverseness, to deny the authority of reve- 
lation in the organization of governments, and to discard the 
principles of the divine law, in their administration; and as 
nations thus become Atheistic in their political theory, and 
Infidel in their moral practice ; and as the nation that forgets 
God shall be destroyed, while the people that honor him shall 
be prospered and preserved, it follows, that national prosperity 
and perpetuity, depend upon the inculcation and adoption of the 
politico-moral principles, contained in the word of God; and 
as without the Christian ministry, those infallible principles, 
would not be inculcated, and without their inculcation, would 
not be adopted, it follows, that the divine appointment of the 
Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watchmen of Nations, 
is absolutely necessary to promote their highest civil interests 
and to secure their continued progress in the sphere of civil- 
ization. 

And the truth thus deduced from established premises, is 
directly taught in the Scriptures. ‘When I bring the sword 
upon a land,” says God, “‘if the people of the land, take a 
man of their coasts and set him for their watchman.” ‘The 
people knew from observation and experience, that they were 
exposed to warlike depredations from the surrounding na- 
tions, and that their safety demanded the appointment of 
watchmen, to give the alarm at the approach of the enemy, 
and hence, their natural necessities led them to make suita- 
ble provision for such emergencies. The watchmen were, 
consequently, not self-constituted, but they assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of their office, and exercised its functions, by 
the authoritative appointment of the people. And as the 
same dangers threaten nations now, their necessities require 
the appointment of special watchmen, to declare the fact 
and deliver the message of warning. But as the children of 
men are wiser in natural than in spiritual things, they do not 
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of themselves apprehend these dangers, and, hence, make no 
formal provision for their announcement and avoidance. Ac- 
cordingly, the God of nations supplies this deficiency, by the 
appointment of his ministers as the watchmen of nations, 
“OQ, son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel.” 

The interests of nations, may be divided into secular and 
moral, civil and religious, and, hence, their promotion de- 
mands the appointment of two classes of watchmen, distin- 
guishable from each other, both in the nature of the duties 
and the character of the spheres, in which they are to be 
performed. Government itself, constituted of its organic 
law, as its soul, and its administrators, as its body, becomes, 
as a whole, the general watchman of the land, while the offi- 
cers of every department, become, individually, the special 
watchmen of the nation. The government, as a body politic, 
must watch over all the civil interests of the country. Legis- 
lators must watch that the inalienable rights of man, be ac- 
knowledged and incorporated into constitutions and laws ; 
judges must watch, that these rights be impartially inter- 
preted, and justly decided as belonging to all men; and ex- 
ecutives must watch, that these rights be secured and pro- 
tected, by the exercise of all the powers with which they are 
invested. But as these are more particularly secular inter- 
ests and natural rights, those appointed to promote the former 
and defend the latter, may be properly called the political 
watchmen of nations. 

But the ministers of the gospel are a distinet class of na- 
tional watchmen. They receive their appointment from God, 
who has determined both their duties and the sphere of their 
performance. They may, therefore, be appropriately desig- 
nated as the moral watchmen of nations. It is their pre- 
rogative to preside over the appointment of others. They 
must, consequently, study the moral principles, enacted by 
God for the guidance of nations, be vigilant in detecting 
their violation, be faithful in exposing national sins, and 
prompt in warning against the divine judgments. All this is 
involved in what God said to Ezekiel concerning the appoint- 
ment of the watchmen, his reception of the word at his 
mouth, his rebuke of the iniquity of the people, and his blow- 
ing the trumpet of warning against the heaven-drawn sword. 

V. Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watchmen of 
Nations, require special qualifications, for the successful 
prosecution of their calling. They are the religious guides, 
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the ethical guardians, the moral judges of nations. They 
are not, as ministers, to found governments, but they are to: 
sit in judgment upon the character of every element entering 
into their composition; they are not to frame constitutions, 
but they are to determine the moral aspect of every article 
which they contain; they are not to enact laws, but they are 
to decide the justice or injustice of their principles and oper- 
ation; they are not to appoint rulers, but they are to scru- 
tinize their official conduct, and test its character by ethical 
principles; they are not to inflict punishment for crime, but 
they are to declare the connection between national immor- 
ality and national judgments established by God. And to do 
all this accurately, propitiously, and decidedly, they need 
peculiar intellectual and moral qualifications. They must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the standard of right, by which 
the iniquity of the citizen, in his private, and that of the 
ruler, in his official capacity, are to be determined. They 
must be well versed in interpreting the law of right, and in 
applying it to the national conduct. They must be able to 
discern the corrupting influence of any unrighteous principle 
incorporated into the political system, and to warn the people 
against its insidious and ruinous consequences. ‘They must 
discriminate with hair-splitting accuracy what political sub- 
jects belong to their sphere of watchfulness, and what aspects 
of them it is their duty to discuss, as well as, what subjects 
are excluded from it, and what aspects of them, they must 
neither touch nor handle. And to obtain the knowledge, ne- 
cessary to declare these truths, in all their bearings, clearly 
and convincingly, they must study natural theology, proving 
the existence, presence, and working of God in nature— 
moral science, revealing the law of right, the principle of 
ethical gravity, which pervades the rational universe, and 
throws its imperative sceptre over man, in every sphere of 
life—history, exhibiting the hand of God in the government © 
of nations, and establishing the fact, that in his providential 
dealings with them, he is controlled by ethical principles— 
political economy, illustrating the truth of the proverb, that, 
‘“‘Honesty is the best policy,’’ even for nations, and that in- 
justice and oppression will eventually impoverish, as well as 
degrade them—government, as a science demonstrating what 
political elements may, according to the fitness of things, be 
safely admitted into their organic law, and, as an experiment, 
exemplifying what form of government has proved best 
adapted to promote the general welfare, and secure the public 
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freedom—and revelation, teaching directly and infallibly, all 
that the intuition of reason, the experience of governments, 
and the observations of mankind, have taught nations con- 
cerning themselves; and over and above that, all that they 
ought to know concerning God, as their Author, Law- 
giver, Governor, and Judge. Possessed of such knowledge, 
they will be fully qualified to become the moral instructors 
of nations—thus equipped, they will prove invincible, in ex- 
posing political error, and unrighteousness, and thus commis- 
sioned, they will fearlessly denounce all national sins, and 
point portentously the finger of warning, at the overhanging 
sword of divine justice. 

VI. Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watehmen of 
Nations, have imposed upon them, the weightiest responsibil- 
aties. Those whom we have called political watchmen, and 
into whose hands the natural rights and secular interests of 
nations are placed, have weighty responsibilities resting upon 
them ; but as the spiritual is higher than the natural, and the 
ethical more precious than the secular, so, too, are the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the moral watchmen of nations, 
weightier still. They have entrusted to their keeping, the 
constitutional rights of every citizen, as conferred by God, 
through birth into the family of man, and the moral and re- 
ligious interests of the government and people of every na- 
tion, not only in their individual and domestic, but, likewise, 
in their corporate capacity. And as nations, left to the im- 
perfect guidance of natural reason, are prone, under the 
promptings of supreme selfishness, to violate the inalienable 
rights of man, and to advance their secular interests, at the 
sacrifice of public virtue, the obligation is imposed upon their 
moral watchmen, to make known unto them, the infallible 
political teachings of revelation, that they may be saved from 
the guilt of human oppression, and the doom of political corrup- 
tion. Accordingly, it depends, in no small degree, upon their 
fidelity or infidelity ; whether a free government shall be so 
constituted as to secure its true end; whether, if unrighteous 
principles have been incorporated into it, they shall be erad- 
icated, or adhered to; and consequently, whether a nation 
shall have a short, unhappy, and dishonorable career, or a 
Jong, prosperous, and glorious life. Viewed in this light, 
how important the office committed—how vast the trust 
deposited—how incalculable the interests entrusted, and how 
overwhelming the responsibilities imposed upon the ministers 
of the gospel! Well may an inspired apostle, in their full 
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realization, lift up his hands to heaven and exclaim: “‘Who 
is sufficient for these things ?”’ 

To meet their responsibilities, they must be constantly on 
the lookout. The natural watchman was required to ascend 
the high tower, be vigilant by day and wakeful by night, in 
noticing the approach of an enemy. ‘The moral watchman 
must take his position upon the observatory of revelation, 
built upon the walls of Zion, and diligently scrutinize, with 
the eye of earth and the telescope of heaven, the structure 
of government, the working of its machinery, and the pro- 
ducts of its operation. In other words, he must fix his eye, 
upon the moral aspect of every subject pertaining to the 
state, and notice the moral conduct of every officer and citi- 
zen belonging to the nation. 

To meet their responsibilities, they must give timely warn- 
ing. ‘This is involved in the elevated position, and the very 
nature of the calling of the natural watchman. Looking out 
from his watch-tower, he will be able to see the sword coming 
at a distance, and impressed with a sense of duty, he must 
immediately blow the trumpet of warning. Not to do this, 
as soon as the danger appeared, might involve both him and 
the people in the threatened destruction. And the same 
obligation rests upon the moral watchmen. He must give 
timely warning against the adoption and development of any 
unjust principle by the government, against any malfeasance 
perpetrated by its officers, and against any demoralization 
occurring among the people. And if his warning be not 
heeded when first delivered, he is bound to seize every favor- 
able opportunity for repeating it, as long as the moral evil 
lasts, and the threatening sword appears. As to Israel, so 
does God say to every nation: ‘I have set watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace, 
day nor night.” 

They must give unmistakable warning. The instrument 
used by the natural watchman, was the trumpet. The mean- 
ing of the warning was indicated by the peculiarity of its 
sound. The importance of making the sound of the trum- 
pet intelligible to those who were to be warned by it, becomes 
at once apparent. This is what Paul inculcates, when he 
says: “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle.’ The faithful watchman 
must, therefore, make the trumpet sound loud, distinct, and 
long, that all may hear, understand, and take warning. And 
the same is true of the moral watchman. THe, too, must de- 
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liver his warning to the people, in an intelligible manner- 
His trumpet is the Bible, the breath that fills it, speech, the 
sound that goes forth from it, truth. ‘Thou shalt hear the 
word at my mouth, and warn them from me.” ‘To do this 
requires more than dealing in glittering generalities. It will 
not be accomplished by a mere mention of ethical principles, 
without any attempt to apply them to the national conduct 
and life. It can only be done by calling things by their 
right names, cursing aloud and sparing none. 

VII. And to a faithful performance of their duty they are 
urged by the most solemn considerations. Their own, as well 
as the safety or destruction of the people, are at stake. If 
they give the warning, and it be not heeded, they shall de- 
liver their own souls, while those who took not warning, shall 
perish; but if they fail to give warning, and the sword come 
upon the people unawares, they shall be taken away 
in their iniquity, but their blood will be required at the 
watchmen’s hands. Accordingly, God gives them their in- 
structions in the most explicit manner. ‘Thou shalt go,” 
says he to Jeremiah, ‘“‘to all that I shall send thee, and what- 
soever I shall command thee, that shalt thou speak.’ He 
warns them against being intimidated by either the indiffer- 
ence, perverseness, or persecutions of the people. ‘Son of 
man,” says he to Ezekiel, “I send thee to the children of Is- 
rael, and thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they 
will hear or forbear. Be not afraid of their words, though 
briars and thorns be with thee, and thou shalt dwell among 
scorpions, be not dismayed at their looks, for they are a re- 
bellious people, and they shall know that a prophet hath been 
among them.” He holds up before them the conduct of un- 
faithful watchmen, as a beacon of warning, against imitating 
their disgraceful example. “The watchmen are blind; 
they are all ignorant; they are dumb dogs that cannot bark ; 
sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber; they are shepherds 
that cannot understand; they all look to their own way, 
every one for his gain from his quarter.’ For their encour- 
agement, he denounces and threatens the nation for refusing 
to hear his watchmen, enticing them to prophesy falsely, 
and loving to hear them declare deceits. ‘I set watchmen 
over you, saying hearken ye to the sound of the trumpet; 
but they said we will not hearken. This is a rebellious peo- 
ple, lying children that will not hear the law of the Lord; 
which say to the seers: see not—and to the prophets: 
prophesy not unto us right things—speak unto us smooth 
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things—prophesy deceits. A wonderful and horrible thing 
is committed in the land, the prophets prophesy falsely, and 
my people love to have it so. ‘Therefore hear ye nations! 
Behold I will bring evil upon this people, even the fruit of 
their thoughts, because they have not hearkened unto my 
words, nor to my law, but rejected it. Shall I not visit for 
these things? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a na- 
tion as this?” Nor would God accept any plea, from one 
whom he had called to be a watchman, as an excuse for not 
entering upon his work, or in exoneration of the fearless 
discharge of his duties. When he heard the cry and saw 
the oppression of the children of Israel, he chose Moses to 
be his moral watchman to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and 
although he pleaded that he was unworthy of such a position, 
that he was not gifted with eloquence, and that the people 
would neither hear nor obey him, yet was he not excused, 
his scruples and fears were overcome, and he was compelled 
to assume the responsible position to which he had been called. 
He commissioned Jonah to declare to Nineveh, as his watch- 
man, their wickedness and the threatened judgment, and 
when he shrunk from the onerous mission, and endeavored to 
escape its responsibilities, by fleeing to Tarshish, he lashed 
the ocean into fury, pointed out the fugitive prophet as the 
occasion of the ship’s danger, caused him to be flung over- 
board and swallowed by a whale; and when, under this dis- 
ciplinary chastisement, he repented and cried unto the Lord, 
he spared his life, accepted his services, and sent him forth 
with doubly emphatic instructions: ‘Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city, and preach unto them the preaching that I 
bid thee.”’ And while he gave them the assurance that he 
would be with them, and exercise a special providence over 
them, he nevertheless called them to battle with the enemies. 
of his cause, and exposed them to slander, persecution and 
death ; for Paul says, they ‘‘had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, of bonds and imprisonment, they were stoned, 
gawn asunder, tempted, and slain with the sword; they wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, in deserts, moun- 
tains, dens, and caves of the earth, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented: of whom the world was not worthy.’ But they, 
nevertheless, maintained their steadfastness, refused deliver- 
ance under torture, obtained a good report, died in faith, and 
received the fulfilment of the promises, and the rewards of 
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their fidelity in that world, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Nor has the divine procedure with his ministers, in the 
New Testament dispensation, been changed. Jesus called 
his apostles to be the moral watchmen of nations, gave them 
instructions to declare the whole counsel of God, foretold the 
trials and sufferings to which they would be exposed, and 
gave them the promise, that he would be with them alway, 
even unto the end of the world. He did not excuse Judas for 
infidelity to his trust, but sent him with a curse to his own 
place ; he supported Paul in speaking boldly in his name; 
and he said unto all of them: ‘Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for so persecuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.” And when Peter said to him: ‘Behold we have 
forsaken all and followed thee, what shall we have therefore ?” 
He replied: ‘‘There is no man who hath left house or byeth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake and the gospel, who shall not receive an 
hundred fold in this present time, and in the world to come, 
life-everlasting.”’ 

VILL. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then there can be no truth in the popular 
saying, that they have nothing to do with politics. The word, 
politics, has figured largely in the public press, and has been 
brought into extensive use in common conversation. It is 
bandied about by almost every body, and is clearly under- 
stood by almost nobody. It is made to mean this thing, or 
that thing, anything, or nothing, according to the ignorance 
and prejudices of men. It has been converted into a term 
of reproach, until one would suppose “the unruly member 
must be set on fire of hell,” paralyzed, either from the ex- 
cessive recklessness of its action, or the immediate judgment 
of heaven. 

The attempt to elevate this phrase, by the frequency of its 
repetition, to the dignity of a proverb, to be received as an 
oracle of truth, has proved, and must continue to prove, a failure. 
In its application to the ministers of the gospel it is not true 
in any accredited, and false in the intended, sense. They 
can be rightfully excluded from the sphere of politics, neither 
by the laws af the land nor by the word of God. As citi- 
zens, they have just as much to do with politics as any other 
class of men. They possess the same rights, assume the 
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same obligations, and enjoy the same prerogatives. While 
they may exercise the elective franchise, and hold office, they 
are bound to “render unto Czesar the things that are Cx- 
sar’s’’—to honor rulers, obey magistrates, submit to authori- 
ty, sustain law, pay tribute, and support government. And 
even as ministers, they have much to do with politics. We 
have just looked upon them as men, and determined their re- 
lations and obligations to the secular aspect of the subject ; 
but we are now to contemplate them, in their official capaci- 
ty, and determine their rights and responsibilities in regard 
to its moral aspects. As the. moral watchmen of nations, 
they have just as much to do with every ethical sentiment, 
every religious element, and every scriptural truth, that en- 
ters into any department of politics, as they have with the 
same guiding principles, in any other sphere in which man 
can act. It is their prerogative to study, and their duty to 
declare them. It is admitted, however, that unprincipled 
demagogues have introduced into their self-constituted den of 
politics, so many Atheistic motives, Infidel principles, and 
ungodly practices, that ministers can have nothing to do with 
them, save to expose them; and he, who in spite of their warn- 
ings, adopts these as the rule of his civil conduct, will make him- 
self a partaker of their sins, and become an evil-doer in the 
State, and a busy body, mischief-maker in the Church. 

IX. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then the stale assertion, that they have no right 
to preach politics, is utterly unfounded. We now leave the 
use of the word in its vague meaning, and demand an ac- 
curate and authoritative definition of it. We quote Webster, 
as an acknowledged American standard in lexicography. 
‘Politics,’ says he, “‘is the science of government : that part 
of ethics which consists in the regulation of the government 
of a nation, or a state, for the preservation of its peace, 
prosperity and safety; comprehending the defense of its ex- 
istence, the augmentation of its strength and resources, the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, together with the 
preservation and improvement of their morals. As a science 
it is a subject of vast extent and great importance.” This 
definition is clear, comprehensive, and correct. It is founded 
on the fitness of things, and will bear the test of reason, ex- 
perience, and observation. We accept it as philosophically, 
ethically, and scripturally true. Politics, then, according to 
Webster, is the science of government. And has God noth- 
to do with government? He is its author, and it is his ordi. 
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nance. He has clothed it with authority and power, and 
given it his law. He has made its officers his ministers, and 
bound its subjects to render obedience. He has limited the 
sphere of its operation, and determined its legitimate end. 
He has revealed all this in his word, and commanded his 
ministry to declare it. What! ministers no right to preach 
polities? Why politics, says Webster, is a branch of ethics, 
the principles of which pervade every sphere in which man 
can live, move, or have his being on earth. And ethies is 
the science of moral distinctions, which declares the rules by 
which the right or wrong of all national conduct, is to be de- 
termined. It enters every department of the state, and en- 
forces its principles upon all who pertain to it. Its infallible 
text-book is the Bible; and God has authorized his ministers 
to impart its moral teachings, both to the rulers and the 
ruled. What! Ministers no right to preach politics! Why, 
politics, as just defined, includes the truth necessary to pre- 
serve and improve the morals of nations. And who ever 
heard, that the duty of studying moral questions, communi- 
cating moral truth, and cultivating moral character, did not 
belong exclusively to the ministers of religion. Govern- 
ment, as such, is not a school of morals, and its officers, as 
such, are not possessors of moral science. And while a gov- 
ernment can not ignore the binding authority of moral prin- 
ciples in its administration, it has no right to arrogate to 
itself the prerogatives of the ministers of religion, and busy 
itself with their exclusive work. If they are, therefore, 
prohibited from prosecuting their heaven-appointed calling 
in the nation, public morals can have no guardian, and public 
virtue can neither be improved nor preserved. What! Min- 
isters no right to preach politics! Admit the Atheistic sen- 
timent; adopt the Infidel maxim, and what Webster claims 
that politics shall accomplish for the state, can never be at- 
tained. It will be found impossible so to regulate the govern- 
ment, as to secure the peace, prosperity or safety of the 
people, defend their existence, augment their strength, de- 
velop their resources, protect their rights, and much less, to 
preserve and improve their virtues. Without righteousness 
no nation can be exalted in these respects, and without moral 
watchmen, faithful to their trust, no nation can become 
righteous. 

X. If Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then it is easy to determine in what sense alone, 
they ought not to introduce politics into the pulpit. In the 
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sense defined by Webster, God has placed politics. in the 
pulpit, and imposed the obligation to preach it, before any 
man gets there, and he who ascends it, without the determi- 
nation to do so, according to his ordination vow, does not 
enter through the door, but climbing up some other way, be- 
comes a thief anda robber. And any minister who attempts 
to exclude politics from the pulpit, in his impious self-conceit, 
will thereby expose himself to the guilt of assuming to be 
wiser than God, and to the doom of having his part taken 
out of the Book of Life. But there is another sense given 
to politics by Webster, according to which it means, ‘Politi- 
cal affairs, or the contests of parties for power.” This he 
calls its lower sense. According to this definition, accurate - 
ly defined, and clearly understood, we admit that ministers 
should not introduce the subjects which pertain to it, as 
topics for discussion, into the pulpit. And what political 
subjects are embraced in this definition? We answer, all 
such as relate exclusively to the secular affairs of nations, 
together with, all such aspects of all other political sabjects, 
as do not involve ethical principles, and are not inculcated 
in the Bible. ‘To the former class belong tariffs, internal im- 
provements, public lands, banks, &. ‘To the latter class 
belong all those aspects of civil matters which belong only to 
the low sphere of party politics. Such we regard the elec- 
tion of this or that party candidate, the promulgation of this 
or that platform of party principles, the adoption of this or 
that line of policy, or the inauguration of this or that mea- 
sure of state, in the regulation and administration of all the 
secularities which pertain to national affairs. But it is im- 
plied in this discriminating statement, that the class of sub- 
jects just mentioned, many have other than mere secular 
aspects, and as such may rise above the sphere of party poli- 
tics, and become legitimate subjects for mention or discussion 
in the pulpit. For example: Abraham Lincoln was, last 
fall, the candidate of a party for the highest office in the 
gift of the people, but he was, also, at the same time, the 
President of the United States, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, the chief ruler of the nation. Now, 
while it would have been a questionable use of the pulpit, to 
preach in favor of, or against, his election, as a party candidate, 
it remains as unquestionably the prerogative of the pulpit to 
pray for him, as President, to inculcate submission to him, 
as head of the Army, and to enjoin the duty of giving him 
honor and support, as Ruler of the land. A party platform 
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may have placed among its secular planks one, or more, 
great moral and religious ones, involving polygamy, oppres- 
sion, or any other great crime against man, and whenever 
this is the case, it must not escape the scrutiny, and dare not 
be shielded from the denunciations of the pulpit. The 
Proclamation of Emancipation, as a part of the war policy 
of the Government, may be regarded both from a military 
and a constitutional point of view, and the ministry are not 
called upon to discuss the question, whether the President 
was clothed with military power to declare and execute it by 
the Constitution, or not; but it may, also, be contemplated 
from an ethical stand-point, and the pulpit is fully empowered 
to declare whether it be right or wrong, according to the 
Scriptures. And so we might show, by additional illustra- 
tion, that just as soon as any great moral principle, involving 
the diznity and the rights of man, the honor and sovereignty 
of God, enters into any one of these political questions, then 
it ceases to belong to the low sphere of party politics, and is 
immediately placed in the high sphere of ethical science and 
religious truth. And as no government has any authority to 
enact a wrong, so, too, has no party a right, to promulgate a 
moral iniquity. And as the evils resulting from such a 
course, are very injurious and far-reaching, God has appoint- 
ed his ministers moral watchmen for the very purpose of 
making them a terror to wicked rulers, and a check to un- 
godly politicians. This is the reason that these low parti- 
sans have been so sensitive, that they endeavored to brow- 
beat the ministry, delude the unsuspecting laity, and deceive 
the common people. If they could have spiked the moral 
cannon of the pulpit, ruled out the testimony of the Church, 
overthrown the Bible as the infallible umpire of right, and 
annulled the decisions of God, then would the founda- 
tions of self-government have been removed; a counterfeit 
partisanship would have been passed off for true patriotism ; 
and the jubilee of political demagogues would have come, the 
people rotted in their own corruption, the funeral knell of 
the nation been tolled, and the world summoned to its burial. 

XI. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then it is not difficult by whom, and in what 
manner, the question is to be determined, whether a subject 
belongs to the sphere of party, or to that of government, and 
ought, or ought not, to be discussed in the pulpit. It is of 
Immense importance that great questions, involving the high- 
est interests of man, be decided rightly. To secure such 
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decisions, it becomes indispensable, that they be decided by 
those who, from their qualifications, relations, and responsi- 
bilities, are peculiarly fitted to make them. Great war ques- 
tions must, therefore, be decided by the military, constitu- 
tional questions by the supreme judiciary, and discretionary 
national questions, by the chief executive in the nation. 
And as each class of officers can only be expected to decide 
those questions which belong to their respective departments, 
so, too, must they decide them according to certain control- 
ing principles, which constitute the law pertaining to the 
case. ‘To permit unqualified and irresponsible persons, to 
decide them, or to annul and repudiate them when legiti- 
mately decided, under the promptings of personal ambition, 
party chicanery, political corruption, (ignorance and preju- 
dice) would be to undermine the foundations of government, 
to sever the bonds which bind society together, to dissolve 
the nation into its original elements, and to introduce a reign 
of universal anarchy. 

Guided by these examples, we maintain, that the great po- 
litico-moral questions of the land, are to be decided by the 
moral watchmen of the nation, in the light of the holy 
Scriptures, and the testimony of the Christiam Church, be- 
cause they alone possess the necessary qualifications ; 
they alone have received the divine commission, author- 
izing them to do this very thing, and they alone have 
been placed under the most solemn responsibilities to decide 
them truly and honestly, at the peril of their souls. ‘To take 
these great questions, involving both the political welfare of 
the land, and the moral destiny of its inhabitants, out of the 
hands of the ministry of the Church, and place them into 
the hands of political editors, party politicians, designing 
demagogues, often too ignorant to understand the first duty 
of citizenship; too much prejudiced to discriminate between 
party and country, loyalty and treason; too corrupt to re- 
strain their tongues from speaking evil of dignities; and too 
profane to pay homage to any divine truth that lies in their 
way and conflicts with their work of scattering fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, in their maddened sport, we say, that to 
entrust these questions into their hands, and to expect the 
ministers of the Church, her officers and members; the Pres- 
ident of the nation, and its officers and citizens, to be gov- 
erned by their decisions, would involve the dethronement of 
Jehovah, and the coronation of the Evil One, under whose 
infernal reign, national righteousness would disappear, per- 
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sonal liberty perish, moral chaos preside, the Church be dis- 
banded and the nation die. . 

Accordingly, the question, whether a subject belongs to 
party politics, and should be eschewed by the ministry, or 
whether it belongs to government, as an ordinance of God, 
and should be discussed by them, is not to be decided by the 
simple fact that it has become involved in the disputes carried 
on by political parties, but by the more important fact, 
whether it be moral and religious in its character or not. If 
the latter should be the case, then the former circumstance 
cannot rob it of its true position and its just claims. The 
license question has sometimes been invoked in party con- 
tests. It embraces intemperance. The Bible gives explicit 
warning on the subject. Who will contend that the pulpit 
had no right, during such a period, to call the attention of 
the people to the great sin of drunkenness, and the demoral- 
izing effects of the traffic in ardent spirits? Nay, rather 
shall not the minister be specially called upon to speak out at 
that very time, and thus give warning, by preaching the 
word in season ¢ 

Lotteries have figured in the same manner. They are 
nothing more nor less than a system of legalized gambling. 
Ought not the pulpit to have put the question to the state, 
once propounded by Paul: ‘Thou that teachest another, thou 
shalt not steal, dost thou steal ?” 

The divine obligation of the observance of the Sabbath, 
has been involved in the same trial. Must the pulpit agree 
to the practical annulling of the third commandment, until 
the election is over, and then wake up to the consciousness, 
that the Lord’s Day had been voted out of the land, because 
of its cowardly neglect ? 

The slave trade was once the question brought prominent- 
ly before the American people. It involved the question 
whether national man-stealing should be legalized for twenty 
years, or not? Was it the duty of the American pulpit at 
that time to keep silence? Or rather, was it not solemnly 
bound to declare to the nation the statute of God: “He that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, shall surely be put to death.” Slavery, as the product 
of legalized piracy, practiced by the nation when it feared 
not God, has been mixed up with party question, more or less, 
from the foundation of the government until now. As such 
it presents different aspects, in which it can be comtemplated. 
Its physiological aspect. This involves the question of the 
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unity of species in the human race? Its philosophical as- 
pect. This involves the question, whether the slave be a 
person or a thing? Its economical aspect. ‘This involves 
the question, whether its existence and extension tends to 
national wealth or poverty? Its constitutional aspect. This 
involves the question whether the Federal Government has 
the legal authority to restrict it from the free territories, or 
to allow its introduction, and afford it protection? Its military 
aspect. This involves the question, whether the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, had the authority, under the war power, to pro- 
claim the slaves, in all the rebellious States, free? But, 
under and overlying all these aspects, is its moral aspect. 
This involves the question, whether the enslavement of man 
by man, be right or wrong? And as there is a peculiar class 
of persons, whose studies and qualifications would enable 
them to discuss and decide upon all the mere natural and 
secular aspects of the subject, so, too, is there another class 
of persons, who, in the same manner, have become preemi- 
nently qualified to examine and determine its moral aspect. 
To the former class belong the naturalist, the philosopher, 
the political economist, and the supreme judge; to the latter 
belong the ministers of the gospel. And while the secular 
aspects of the subject are decided by anatomical examination, 
rational psychology, commercial calculation, and constitu- 
tional law, its moral aspects can only be decided by the 
Scriptures of God. And as the exposition of the Bible is 
especially entrusted to the ministers of the gospel, by the 
God who appointed them his watchmen, and placed his reve- 
lation into thei hands, for this very purpose, it follows, that 
it is not only their right, but their unmistakable duty, to de- 
cide and declare it. The laity have a right to ask their min- 
istry: Has slavery the sanction of God? Christendom has 
a right to demand, that its expounders shall defend the Bible 
against such slander, and its author against such blasphemy. 
And woe unto the watchmen of America, if, at such a time, 
they prove dumb dogs, that will not bark, or lying seers, 
prophesying deceits, or cowardly ministers that quail before 
the wicked! And woe unto the people, that love to have it 
so, and who forbear to hear, and refuse to take warning, from 
the clarion notes of the trumpet, sounded by the faithful 
watchmen of America, standing on the towers of self-govern- 
ment, built upon the walls of liberty and religion. War hag 
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been subjected to the same ordeal. We have had three 
wars, and have now been involved in the fourth. 

The war of Independence involved the moral right of 
revolution. The war with England involved the question of 
war, as a means of settling national disputes. The war with 
Mexico, involved the question of war for conquest in the ac- 
quisition of territory. The present war, involves the right 
of secession from the Union, and the crimes of high treason 
and organized rebellion, against the best constitutional gov- 
ernment in the world. Each of these wars had its military 
and its moral aspects, and during its continuance, parties 
were organized for and against it. The Scriptures abound 
in examples and instruetion on war, and constitute an infalli- 
ble guide to nations on the subject. And the mere fact that 
parties differed in reference to its military, or other, aspects, 
could not excuse the ministry from giving the people the 
benefit of what God had revealed about war, in its moral and 
religious aspects. The pulpit of the Revolution met its obli- 
gations faithfully, and the aid they rendered the cause of 
Independence, was felt to be of incalculable value. But as 
there was a tory party, so, too, were there tory preachers, 
mostly in the Established Church, and while the descendants 
of the former are ashamed to own their ancestors, the mem- 
ory of the latter has perished. Many of the watchmen of 
Zion kept silence, neither during the war with England, nor 
during that with Mexico; but declared the whole counsel of 
God on the subject. And as the present war is the most ex- 
tensive, dangerous, and dreadful, involving the unity and life 
of the nation, as well as the principle of republican liberty, 
in the form of self-government; and as the interests at stake 
are beyond all calculation ; and as the rebellion was the most 
unjustifiable and wicked; and as the national crisis was the 
most alarming and distressing; and as the cause of the gov- 
ernment is the most just and righteous; the ministers of 
America, as the moral watchmen of the nation, have had the 
loudest call ever issued by God, to pour the light of revela- 
tion on all the moral aspects presented by the war: on gov- 
ernment, as an ordinance of God; on rebellion, as a crime 
against God; on loyalty, as a Christian duty imposed by 
God; and on slavery, as an oppression, condemned by God. 
And as the denominations of our country have given, with 
one or two insignificant exceptions, a faithful testimony on 
all these aspects of the great crisis, so, too, have the indi- 
vidual pastors of the great majority of these Churches, given 
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the most decided, uniform, and undivided support to the con- 
stituted authorities of the land, in their efforts to crush the 
rebellion and save the republic, as the moral watchmen of 
the nation. In the language of Isaiah, we may say in gen- 
eral, both of the Churches and the watchmen of America: 
“They sce eye to eye.” 

XII. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Wateh- 
men of Nations, then none need doubt how they ought to re- 
gard the holy admonition of the party politicians, not to 
descend into the muddy pool of potitics. Unwitted admis- 
sion! honest confession! Politics, then, under their guar- 
dianship, has become a muddy pool, into which no one can 
descend, without becoming personally soiled. But how are 
we to account for this transformation of its character? Poli- 
tics, as defined by Webster, and described in the Bible, is 
not a muddy pool of impurity—not a Dead Sea of stagnation 
and death. No, itis a vast inland lake, fed by a thousand 
rills, flowing from the foundations of humanity and liberty, 
justice and right, righteousness and truth; upon the surface 
of whose waters, the sun of revelation shines, forming clouds 
by the operation ef the atmosphere of reason, and pouring 
genial and recurring showers of peace and happiness, wealth 
and prosperity, honor and glory, upon all the good people of 
the land. It is not convulsed by storm; it does not impreg- 
nate the atmosphere with political malaria; its waters are 
refreshing to the thirsty, and its ablutions cleansing to the 
defiled. And so powerful is its action, upon all the drops of 
water, impregnated with particles of soil, taken up in their 
course to its bosom, that it assimilates and purifies them in 
its embrace. 

But how, we ask, with no ordinary emphasis, has Ameri- 
can politics become a muddy pool? We answer, by sending 
out one scouting party after another, around the pure lake, to 
dam off and turn aside every rill that flowed from the foun- 
tains of the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to 
the Constitution, the sentiments and example of the fathers 
of the Revolution, and from the Word of God. And the 
few drops, that press their way through all obstructions, and 
nevertheless enter into it, are too small in number and feeble 
in power, to make any impression upon the impure mass of 
waters, collected therein. But if this does not fully answer 
the inquiry propounded, we reply further, that politics has 
become a muddy pool, not merely by damming off the 
pure streams that flowed into it, but by employing bold and 
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reckless political adventurers to scour the land, for the pur- 
pose of discovering muddy springs, and directing their un- 
clean waters into it. - And what impure fountains have they 
found! We designate them as follows: God has nothing to 
do with nations. The Bible is not the moral guide of nations. 
Ministers have no right to preach to the rulers and subjects 
of nations. ‘The Church is not the guardian of the morals 
of nations. Religion has nothing to do with politics. Political 
questions are not to be decided by moral principles. There 
is no higher law than the Constitutions. Governments have 
the right to legalize wrong. Might makes right. One race 
has no rights which another is bound to respect. Slavery is 
a divine institution. All is fair in politics. To the victors 
belong the spoils. Let us do evil that good may come. Our 
party, right or wrong. (Government is an abstraction—its 
administration is no part of it; and loyalty consists in 
opposing its constituted authorities, and giving “aid and 
comfort”’ to its deadly foes. These fountains have been dis- 
covered, and fed, by the rains of personal ambition, partisan 
strife, and pecuniary interest, their streams have become 
swollen and carried into the great pool of polities all their 
filthy deposit. And on the shores of this pool these politi- 
cians have lived. They have inhaled its atmosphere, drunk 
its waters and plunged beneath its surface. And now, com- 
ing up out of it, all covered with political and moral filth, 
they lift up their hands in holy horror, and say, O ye minis- 
ters of the gospel; don’t come down into the muddy pool of 
politics! Unnecessary admonition! There is no danger 
that any one worthy of the name, will ever come near enough 
to touch its surface with the soles of his feet, much less to 
descend into its waters. They are bound, however, to recon- 
noitre its Jocality, that they may be able to give timely warn- 
ing to the unwary and unsuspecting, lest ere they know it, 
they may fall into, and be drowned in, its waters. They 
ought also to become sufficiently well versed in political 
chemistry, to analyze the waters of this pool, that they may 
give a faithful description of it to the nation, in which God 
has made them his moral watchmen, and so warn them, that 
they may never touch, taste, nor handle the unclean thing. 
Well may we adopt the language of Isaiah to Israel, and ex- 
claim: “OQ my people, they, which lead thee, cause thee to 
err, and destroy the way of thy paths.” 

XU. If Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then those who apply Scripture truths to 
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national affairs, cannot be rightfully censured as political 
preachers. Argument is the weapon of truth, conscious of 
strength; raillery is the weapon of error, conscious of weak- 
ness. A railer is one who defames another with opprobious 
epithets, and renders his opinions odious, with reproachful 
language. ‘The politicians, stripped of every argument, have 
betaken themselves to raillery, and stand out before God 
and man, branded as revilers of sacred persons, and holy 
things.t {And they are not the first, nor do they stand alone 
in this unenviable and dishonorable position. Judas, un- 
able to contend with the apostles, made the very name of 
Christ, a term of reproach, and railed out against his disci- 
ples as Christians ; the Romish priest called the Reformers 
Lutherans, in derision, and the English Formalist, reproached 
the Wesleyans, with being Methodists. The Secessionists, 
without a single historic truth, or political grievance, fired 
the Southern heart with treason, and goaded the Southern, 
arm to rebellion, with words and phrases poisoned with rail- 
ery, such as, Southern rights, Northern aggression, mock 
philanthropy, New England fanaticism. And they kept up 
the war by such additions as, Yankee invaders, Southern in- 
dependence, Northern subjugation, &&. Weneed not remind 
the reader that the same weapons have been resorted to in 
the North, to awaken sympathy with the rebellion, and to 
instigate opposition to the efforts of the Government to put 
it down. And as the political truths, revealed in the Bible, 
condemn all such conduct as disloyalty, and enjoin upon 
Christians the duty of sustaining the constituted authorities 
of government; and as the declaration of these truths, by 
the ministry of God, exposes the wickedness of such men, 
and the infidelity and atheism of their sentiments; and ag 
such exposure constitutes a check to their iniquitous designs, 
and arouses their personal animosity, they rail out against 
them as political preachers. And is it nothing in the sight 
of God to be partisan railers against his ministers? Is it 
nothing for Church members, and even officers, to place 
themselves under their teachings? Jesus shall teach us the 
sinfulness of using reproachful epithets: ‘Whosoever shall 
say unto his brother Raca, shall be in danger of ‘the judg- 
ment; but whosoever shall say unto him: Thou Fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire.”’ The apostle James may be heard 
with profit, in regard to the pernicious effects of a loose 
tongue, goaded by passion, and unrestrained by truth. “The 
tongue is a little member, an unruly evil, full of deadly poi- 
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son. It is a fire, a world of iniquity; it defileth the whole 
body, setteth on fire the course of nature, and is set on fire 
of hell.” And the apostle Jude holds up a mirror, in the 
conduct of certain characters, whom he describes, before 
which many in our day, would find their own likeness re- 
flected: “Beloved I exhort you that you earnestly contend ‘ 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. or there are cer- 
tain men crept in unawares, turning the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, filthy dreamers, who defile the flesh, despise 
dominion and speak evil of dignities. Yet Michael the 
archangel, when contending with the Devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a rail- 
ing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee. But these 
speak evil of those things which they know not; but what 
they know naturally as brute beasts, in those things they 
corrupt themselves. These are spots in your feasts of charity, 
gclouds without water, carried about of winds, trees whose 
fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots, raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved, the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.” 

XIV. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then those who declare the whole counsel of 
God to nations, cannot be justly charged with meddling im- 
properly with politics. An intermeddler is one who thrusts 
himself into matters which do not pertain to him, or which 
do not pertain to his business. Can this charge be sustained 
against the ministers of our country? ‘The truth is, that, 
instead of being too officious in intermeddling with political 
matters, they have too long, and too generally, been too ab- 
stemious. Until this rebellion broke out, the rule among 
them was, either to keep hands off entirely, or else so to 
touch national questions as not to expose any cherished evil, 
or rebuke any public evil-doers. The exceptions were those 
who would not down at the bidding of the politicians, and 
who declared the whole counsel of God to the people in de- 
fiance of them. And as God has scourged the nation for its 
crimes, so, too, has he rebuked the ministry, for conniving at 
their commission. And under this new spring given to con- 
science, the ministry have become generally aroused to 
greater vigilance and fidelity as the moral watchmen of the 
nation. But those who have gone farthest in declaring God’s 
truth, have not yet fully met their obligations, and the great 
majority of ministers, still come far short of their duty. 
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The Slave States have had a code of laws on their statutes, 
infamous in their nature and barbarous in their punishment. 
Arkansas, and some other States, passed laws, forcibly ex- 
pelling the African from their borders, on pain of being 
seized and sold into hopeless bondage. Maryland, and other 
States, enacted statutes, forbidding the emancipation ot 
slaves. Illinois and Indiana decreed, that no colored person 
should be permitted to enter or dwell in their respective ter- 
ritories. ‘The Government of the United States obligated 
itself to return fugitive slaves. Now we simply ask how all 
this agrees, we will not say, with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and several articles of the Constitution, but with 
certain statutes enacted by God, against man-stealing, against 
oppressing a stranger, and against returning a fugitive,to his 
master? How does such cruelty to man, agree with the di- 
vine statute: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and: 
“Ye shall have one manner of Jaw, as well for the stranger 
as for one of your own country?’ Now, has the ministry of 
these States, sections, and of the whole country, given time- 
ly and faithful warning, by so applying the Scriptures to 
these constitutions and laws as to correct the sentiment which 
enacted them, rebuke the guilt of their continued execution, 
and demand their immediate repeal? We know that, as a 
general rule, they have not. But in so far as this has been 
otherwise, who dare say that those who did their duty in the 
manner just stated, were intermeddlers with matters which 
did not pertain to their profession ? 

Again: Paul declares that all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, correction, re- 
proof, and instruction in righteousness. Jesus authorized his 
apostles to teach the people to observe all things whatsoever 
he had commanded them. From these passages it is indis- 
putably clear, that if men originate erroneous sentiments on 
any subject, that it is the bounden duty of the ministry to 
correct them, by declaring the true sentiments of God, re- 
vealed in the Bible, upon that subject. And if man, in any 
relation of life, acts in direct violation of the law of God, his 
ministers are under the most solemn obligations to administer 
unto them the rebukes of Scripture. Now the Scriptures 
declare that men can have no power to govern except it be 
given them by God; that government is an ordinance of 
God; that its rulers are the ministers of God; that those in 
authority shall study the law of God; that they must be just 
men, speaking truth, loving mercy, and eschewing ambition 
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and covetousness; that they must rule in the fear of God, 
enact righteous laws, declare just judgments, become a terror 
to evil-doers, execute vengeance upon those who, as traitors 
and rebels, resist the powers that be;” and that they thus 
become the ministers of God, for good, unto the people. 
And in order that government may answer its end, and rulers 
be able to become fathers of nations, and a blessing to the 
people, God enjoins upon citizens the duty of acknowledging 
government as a divine institution, submitting to its ordinan- 
ces as a divine appointment, and supporting its constituted 
authorities, as a Christian duty. Render to Cxsar the things 
that are Cxsar’s. Honor the king. Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people. Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, whether to the king, 
as supreme, or governors, for such is the will of God. Ren- 
der therefore unto all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to 
whom honor. I exhort, that first of all supplications, prayers, 
intercession and giving of thanks, be made for all men; for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that we may live a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty, for this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God and our Saviour. 
Put them in mind, to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, and to be ready to every good work.” 
Now, we ask, why these truths were recorded in the Scrip- 
tures? Was it not to correct erroneous, and to inculcate 
right, sentiments, as well as to rebuke political unrighteous- 
ness, in national affairs? And can this end be attained un- 
less the ministers of God declare them, whether men will 
hear or forbear? And when they do so, is it not impious 
presumption, for any set of men, to rise up and to attempt to 
intimidate them, by raising a hue and cry against them, as 
clerical intermeddlers in politics ? 

Further: the Scriptures declare, ““Righteousnes exalteth 
a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people; that the na- 
tion and people that forget God shall be destroyed; that 
when his judgments are in the earth the inhabitants of the 
world learn righteousness.” They also contain examples of 
pious and of wicked rulers; of loyal and disloyal subjects ; 
of rebellion against, and a faithful support of, government ; 
of confederacies to overthrow, and of alliances to maintain 
the nationality of Israel; of national oppression and _ its 
curse, and of national freedom and its blessings ; of political 
judgments and their curses, and of political prosperity and 
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its sources; of national degeneracy and ruin, and of national 
righteousness and progress. And now it is expressly de- 
elared that these ensamples have been recorded for our learn- 
ing—the evil ones as beacons of warning—the good ones as 
admonitions for imitation. How then can the ministers of 
God, who thus use them, be called intermeddlers in other men’s 
matters. Could they not rather turn this charge, like the 
elephants of Pyrrhus, against those who make it, and sustain 
it beyond contradiction? Have they not intermeddled with 
religious matters? Did not J. C. Breckinridge write a book 
defending slavery as a divine institution? Did not J. C. 
Calhoun discuss the moral aspects of slavery, and decide it 
to be right? Did not Amos Kendall enter the lists of bibli- 
cal controversialists, perverting the Gown Testament direc- 
tions, addressed to masters and servants, into a right natural 
relation, established by God, instead of a violent unnatural 
one, imposed by man? Did not the pro-slavery politicians 
circulate Bishop Hopkins’ Bible View of Slavery, as a cam- 
paign document? Have not the editors of party sheets in- 
troduced into their columns everything, ever invented by the 
wickedness of man, in favor of human slavery? And have 
they not had the audacity of taking up the action of the 
Churches of Christ, testifying in favor of the Government 
and encouraging its administration, and condemning the re- 
bellion and slavery its cause, railing out against it, and 
charging its authors with improper intermeddling? They, 
thus, intermeddle with questions, for the solution of which 
they are unqualified. They enter the sphere of morals and 
religion, in which, as interpreters, they have no business. 
They wrest the Scriptures to their own, and the destruc- 
tion of their disciples, and yet endeavor to prevent their 
perversions of the word of God, from being exposed. They 
are, accordingly, blind leaders of the blind. They inculcate 
a partisanship which is incompatible with Christian patriot- 
ism ; they awaken and encourage a captious opposition to the 
Government, which, according to the very letter of the Con- 
stitution, involves treason to the state; and they thus inocu- 
late professors of religions, with sentiments, and goad them 
to practices, which are at war with Christianity itself, and 
involve them in the guilt of covenant-breakers, in the sight of 
both God and man. 

XV. If Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then, finally, the groundlessness and folly 
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of an observation, repeated proverbially, by multitudes of 
men, in this and other countries, clearly appears, Vr2 : that 
“Religion has nothing to do with polatics. This | proverb 
involves both Atheism and Infidelity. It is Atheistic, be- 
cause it excludes God from the sphere of government, and 
releases nations from their responsibilities to him; it is Infi- 
del, because it discards the teachings of the Bible in political 
affairs, and introduces a reign of moral anarchy into the 
state, under which every government can act as 1¢ pleases, 
and every ruler and eitizen do as it seemeth right in his own 
eyes. And although we have mentioned it last, it might 
have been placed first, inasmuch as all the other positions 
taken, and which we,are endeavoring to prove untenable, 
grow out of, and are involved in, this. But as we have stated 
it in the language of Dr. Dwight, we propose permitting him 
to reply to it. He was President of Yale College, and 
one, if not the first, among American theologians. On in- 
troducing the discussion of the duty of Rulers and Subjects, 
he says: “I never preached what is eommonly called a polit- 
ical sermon, on the Sabbath, in my life, and I shall not begin 
now; although to preach such sermons, is unquestionably the 
right, and, in certain cases, as unquestionably the duty, of 
every minister of the gospel. All that I shall attempt to 
perform, is, to exhibit some of the principles and duties 
which pertain to government, as a branch of moral science. 
The knowledge of these is indispensably necessary to every 
man who wishes to discharge either the duties of a ruler or 
those of a subject.” And after having enforced the duties 
of rulers to their subjects, and of subjects to their rulers, as 
enjoined in the holy Scriptures, by the God of government, 
he closes the discussion by a refutation of the truth, and an 
exposure of the falsity of the common proverb that: ‘“Reli- 
gion has nothing to do with politics: ‘These discourses, 
summarily as the subjects of them have been considered, 
prove beyond all reasonable debate, that the whole vindicable 
conduct of rulers towards their subjects, and of subjects to- 
wards their rulers, is nothing but a mere collection of duties, 
objects of moral obligation, required by God, and indispen- 
sably owed to him by men. The Christian religion, there- 
fore, the rule of all duty, and involving all moral obligation, 
is so far from having nothing to do with this subject, that it 
is inseparably interwoven into every part of it. According- 
ly, the Bible regulates, and were it not sinfully prevented 
from its proper influence, would exactly and entire control 
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all the political doctrines and actions of men. It is, indeed, 
as easy and as common, to deny truth, and to refuse to per- 
form. our duty, to disobey God, and injure men, in political 
concerns, as in any other. In truth, there has been no field 
of iniquity, more extensive that this; none in which more 
enormous crimes, or more terrible sufferings have existed. 
All these crimes and sufferings have sprung from the ignor- 
ance, or the disobedience of the Scriptures. Were they 
allowed to govern the political conduct of mankind; both 
the crimes and the sufferings would vanish ; every duty both 
of rulers and subjects would be performed; and every inter- 
est would be completely secured. In what manner the doc- 
trine, against which I am contending, ever came to be 
received by any man, who was not peculiarly weak or wicked, 
I am at a Joss to determine. It would seem, that even the 
careless and gross examination of the most heedless reflector, 
must have evinced both its folly and its falsehood. A dream 
is not more unfounded: the decisions of phrenzy are not 
more wild. ‘To villains in power, or in pursuit of power, 
office, or public plunder, it is undoubtedly a most convenient 
doctrine; as it will quiet the reproaches of conscience, where 
consciene has not ceased to reproach, and throw the gate, 
which opens to every crime and selfish gratification, from its 
hinges. ‘To subjects, to a state, to a nation, it is literally 
fatal. The people which have adopted it, may be certainly 
pronounced to have bidden a final adieu to it peace and its 
happiness, its virtue and its safety.” 


ARTICLE V. 


“KNOW THYSELF:” PERSONALLY AND NATIONALLY 
CONSIDERED.* 


By Hon, Epwarp McPaersoy, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


To THINK is the crowning glory of life. To Know is 
the sweetest fascination of life. To po is the ever-freshen- 
ing brilliancy of life. And T0 THINK, TO KNOW, AND TO Do, 
are the fulness, completeness, and grandeur of life. 


*This was prepared and delivered as an Address to the Students of 
Dickinson College, June, 24, 1863. 
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Each has its appropriate sphere and functions. That of 
all combined is the whole sweep of humanity, comprehending 
at once the. sources of individual growth and of social pro- 
gress. ‘To THINK expands man’s intellect—the most subtle, 
most powerful, and most God-like of all created things. To 
KNOW delights his craving nature, resolves perplexing doubts 
and mysteries, and makes life a charm and triumph. To po 
actualizes thought and embodies knowledge, and launches 
them into the rushing current of life,’ to mould and be 
moulded, to impress and be impressed, to fashion and be 
fashioned—ever evolving, ever living, ever reproducing in 
the infinite variety of human activities. Thus, the great 
problem of the day still is, as always, how to think and 
know and do. In this, is enwrapped every earthly interest, 
and prospect, and hope. 

It has been ignorantly supposed that the powers involved 
in this trinity of activities, are antagonistic and destructive. 
Instead, they are codperative and harmoniously constructive. 
The world has been best when it has thought most, happiest 
when it has known most, and purest and brightest when it 
has done most. The path of life and light, is that of keen 
activity, of ardent zeal, and sharp attrition. So far from 
being strangers and enemies, thought is the elder brother 
of knowledge, and action the faithful minister of both— 
being the eyes by which they see, the ears by which they 
hear, and the hands by which they move. The results 
of these joint agents are history, with its exhaustless de- 
tail and its majestic unity; its individual simplicity, and 
its combined mystery; its complicated problems, and bril- 
liant contrasts, and marvellous vastness—before which, 
as it stretches from the dim dawn of all things down 
through all the ages to the mighty present, effulgent and 
magnificent, the human mind, imperfectly comprehending, 
must bow in reverent admiration. The presence of the Un- 
known and Unfathomable has consciously oppressed man 
always. He has heroically struggled for relief; but relief 
has not come, for every doubt cannot be solved, every con- 
cealment cannot be laid bare, all truth cannot be grasped, 
Yet vast progress has been made. And to Thales, is due 
the credit of, many centuries ago, striking the key-note in 
this grand symphony of progress and achievement, when he 
uttered the sharp, pungent invocation “Know Thyself'’—at 
once affirming a momentous duty and inspiring to necessary 
effort. This simple dual-worded phrase has survived the 
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wreck of centuries, and its supposed author has been pre- 
served by it to fame. It contains within itself elements of 
lasting life, for it is personal in its appeal, universal in its 
application, and unbounded in its capability for usefulness, 
Its keen brevity of expression fitly adapts its searching thor- 
oughness and its broad comprehensiveness, As an utterance 
it is simple yet profound, wise and imperishable. I think it 
can be considered with profit in its personal and national 
relations ; and to this I invite you. 

-It is many-sided, but in its narrowest significance has 
value. 

Historically considered, it is a type of its origin, and sym- 
bolizes the philosophy which preceded Christianity. It an- 
nounces as the end and crown of all things, and enforces, as 
the over-shadowing duty of man, a knowledge of himself, 
There it stops. Beyond this, if human conception ever 
glimmeringly went, human realization proceeded not. In 
this gloom, human genius was enshronded, until a greater 
than man appeared, to teach him his nature, his duties, and 
his destiny, The aucient mind wholly failed to penetrate the 
physical world, obscurely apprehended the moral, and knew 
not of the spiritual. At times, a towering genius, in splen- 
did speculation, swept over the then known, and soared aloft 
as though with strength sufficient to bathe itself in the efful- 
gent radiance of the Great First Cause; but his sparkling 
eye grew dim, his heart sick, and his soul agonized, as in dis- 
comfiture and defeat—exhausted by the superhuman effort— 
he confessed himself unable to measure Infinity. Consciously 
incompetent, philosophy rang out the melancholy cry, Anow 
Thyself, which exactly indicated itself—on the one hand no- 
bly craving knowledge, on the other compulsorily making 
self its unworthy and absorbing object. Such is the sum of 
human philosophy. Need I enlarge upon its weakness, its 
insufficiency, its total inadequacy to the great ends of life? 
Need I compare it, in its hopelessness, with the vistas opened 
by revelation—the dignity with which that has clothed him, 
the glory with which it has encircled him, the wealth with 
which i¢ has enriched him, the peaceful paths through which 
ith as led him, the pure pleasures it has given him, and the 
eternal happiness with which it has crowned him—lightening 
his every burthen, heightening his every joy, and tinging his 
every pursuit, occupation, and effort, with the brightness of 
the promised enjoyments of heaven? Such is the sum of 
Christian philosophy—a glowing gift, whose countless bless- 
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ings are refreshing the whole surface of society, and covering 
it with the choicest fruits of justice, and goodness, and 
truth ! , 

But in the sense in which the phrase is generally taken, it 
deserves attention as involving fundamental duty of highest 
consequence, both personal and public. 

The practice will develop, to one’s own perception, the de- 
fects in his character—thus at once indicating the path of 
prudence, stimulating to needed measures of correction and 
improvement, and contributing to the growth and complete- 
ness of his powers. Obviously, it cannot foster conceit, 
which is never less than a blemish, often more than a re- 
proach, and sometimes only less than a crime. KReversely, it 
must tend to repress that form of self-love which leads us to 
exaggerate our good qualities and underrate our bad ones— 
which persuades that we are strong wherein we are weak, 
that we are safe when in danger, and on the point of success 
when in the very hour of overthrow; which impels to effort 
we cannot sustain, to enterprises we cannot accomplish, to po- 
sitions we cannot fill; which blinds to defects within, and 
difficulties without us, allures to inevitable failure, and leads 
down to the dark valley of humiliation and shame. Usually, 
men fail because they incorrectly estimate their powers, and 
such naturally select unfit times, employ unwise methods, 
adopt defective plans, and select unsuitable agents. Morally, 
the importance of a knowledge of the weaknesses in one’s 
character cannot be overstated. It is a shield more secure 
than brass, more impenetrable than steel, more precious than 
gold—guarding against the tempter, who, in aptest guise, as- 
sailing where weakest, glides in and possesses his victim— 
undone, because not knowing and not caring. Humanly 
speaking, no guard against the seductive suggestions of vice 
is so effective as the careful and constant habit of rigid self- 
scrutiny, which probes the secret feelings of the heart, re- 
morselessly root out its deceitfulness, and patiently builds firm 
buttresses to protect the citadel of life. 

Besides, self-knowledge serves to show the strong points in 
character, and thus indicates one’s range of capability, the 
proper line of effort, and the securest path of duty. Hence, 
it leads to results most directly, economizes labor, and is a 
controlling element in successful action. There is a tenden- 
cy in every one, toa central point, toward which his faculties 
converge, around which his energies closely cling, to which 
his efforts gushingly go forth, and from which springs the 
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inspiration which assures the highest achievements. Ordi- 
narily, the man of mark is he who has discerned this gather- 
ing-point of his faculties, has directed his labor to its invig- 
oration, and thus firmly grasps, and boldly wields, all his 
powers—clearly, or even brilliantly marking his path of pro- 
gress. Ordinarily, the man who fails in life, is he who cannot, 
or will not, understand his tastes, his tendencies and his in- 
dividuality ; who, fitted for one pursuit, iznorantly or wilfully, 
follows its opposite; who perpetually struggles in the vain 
effort to force the currents of his nature into other channels 
than those created with it; and who, ever-warring with his 
instincts, his inclinations, and his adaptations, lives fruitlessly, 
and dies unknown, unhonored, and unsung. Society abounds 
with clogs—men who have never learned what they are fitted 
to do and are, all the while, trying to do what was intended 
for others; who have, no doubt, a call but have mistaken it 
and, hence, lead marred, imperfect and incomplete lives ; who 
lack sympathy with their occupation, and, hence, are half- 
hearted in labor and wholly unproductive in results; who 
pass a life-time without developing the powers actually pos- 
sessed, and doubly burthen society in that they accomplish 
nothing themselves, and are always in the way of others. 
What citizen—for illustration—does not know pettifoggers 
among lawyers, quacks among physicians, demagogues among 
statesmen, and pretenders among all classes? Of such, are 
the nuisances of society—made such either by defects of 
judgment, or perversions of conscience—whose pestiferous 
mission is to embroil and trouble their clients, experiment 
upon and kill their patients, mislead and destroy their parti- 
sans or victims, and whose existence is an annoyance, an 
affliction and a curse. In the higher grades of cultivation, 
this evil is most aggravated, and is chiefly the result of an ab- 
surd, unmanly, and un-American pride, which affects to de- 
spise pursuits not strictly professional, and, disdaining occu- 
pations often ancestral, drive to ignoble failure in the 
professions, men who would be useful as machinists, or farm- 
ers, or merchants—and this, too, in the face of the admitted 
fact, that to no class is public gratitude more cheerfully 
awarded than those non-professional men whose sharp sagaci- 
ty, close observation and tireless patience have investigated 
pondered and solved the great physical problems of the uni- 
verse, have revealed the inner beauties of creation, have 
“found and mapped the inexorable laws which govern motion 
and regulate the life of every living thing, and have analyzed 
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and mastered the master-powers of earth, and turned thert 
from instruments of desolation, or mere miracles of beauty, 
into workmen to promote the comfort, exalt the gifts, and 
increase the happiness of man. The immortal men are no 
Jess Fulton, and Arkwright, and Ericsson, than Coke, and 
Harvey, and Story. Sturdy robustness of faculties is the 
basis of all power, and in strong common sense finds its fit- 
test and soundest exponent; and as this, with the will to be 
useful, constitutes the valuable man of active life, every one 
should realize that his imperative duty is fidelity to his dis- 
tinctive individuality and the adaptations of his faculties—re- 
membering that the keen sagecity of the people will not be 
long deceived by efforts to appear to be what he is not; that 
no guise will conceal defects which presumption makes only 
the more apparent, and that honor and success will be sooner 
won if he be true to the calls of his better self, obey the 
suggestions of duty and calmly await results, than by preten- 
tious assumptions he cannot sustain, by unprincipled devices 
which are sure to betray, and by fitful impatience at the 
slowness of the growth of popular respect and confidence. 
Success in life’s race, lies not in an ignorant adoption—for 
pretention’s sake, or pride’s—of unsuited occupation, but, in 
an intelligent adoption and hearty pursuit of that which is 
most harmonious with one’s powers, most consonant with his 
tastes, and most suited to his abilities—a choice which would 
place the right man in the right place—at once the greatest 
rarity and the greatest blessing; for, were this general, how 
spotless woukd be the pulpit, how wise legislation, how just 
administration, how elevated statemanship, how enlightened 
justice, how secure the rights of the citizen, how prolonged 
his life, how honest trade, how prosperous labor, how re- 
warded skill, how pure politics, how high-toned national 
intercourse, how safe the public peace, and how actual and 
sincere the brotherhood of peoples! If you can, picture all 
this realized, and then measure the transcendent importance 
of the simple but grand injunction: Anow Thyself, with the 
equally important corollary, Be true thereto. 

Besides all this, to know ourselves tends to promote the 
symmetrical development of character. his it is which 
marks the perfect man—social, moral, and intellectual. To 
know one’s self involves, measurably, a knowledge of others, 
and thus fits him for the inevitable contests of life; and, ab- 
solutely, an accurate estimate of his duties to others. This, 
insensibly, teaches the duties others owe to him, and a con- 
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eeption of both covers all his social relations and life. He 
who faithfully performs these personal duties, develops his 
social nature most fully and harmoniously, and becomes the 
best citizen. He who comprehends the elements of his moral 
life, distinguishing between those of his higher nature strug- 
gling to lift him upward, and those of his lower nature has- 
tening to drag him downward—who knows the dangers which 
beset him and which threaten his moral health and life—who 
realizes in what respects he influences others, and in what 
others consciously influence him—and who strives to 
strengthen his purer qualities, guard ayvainst evil tendencies, 
and create and extend a circle of beneficence, grows up, by 
the grace of God, a pure-minded and large-hearted man, too 
firmly poised to be overthrown by temptation, too securely 
planted to be shaken by the storms of passion, and to whom, 
as to the deep-rooted oak, sweeping winds and prostrating 
storms serve but as proofs of steadfastness, and tests of 
genuine root and growth, and full, strong life. He who has 
measured his intellectual organization in its proportions— 
who understands wherein it is weak, needing culture, and 
wherein strong, needing curbing; who has learned in what 
directions his faculties most happily blend and most efficient- 
ly act, and what is the range of capability, within which 
everything is possible, and without which everything is unat- 
tainable—who, surveyor-like, has marked the conformation 
of his powers, and set their metes and bounds, such an one 
may be considered as having fairly begun his life-work, and 
as giving good promise of worthily wrestling with life’s 
great duties, and proudly wearing the honors of life’s great 
victories. 

A symmetrically developed character is the noblest and 
completest form of humanity—challenging from persons, 
communities and States, confidence, deference and reverence. 
It fits every condition, and is adapted to every situation in 
life, dignifying all. It shines in the domestic circle with a 
soft and steady lustre—making home, with its affectionate en- 
joyments, the sweetest place in all the earth. It is admira- 
ble in every public relation—meeting the wants of every 
occasion, and supplying, from its own resources, the demands 
of every emergency. Conspicuous in the ordinary duties of 
society, and the ordinary business of life, it is grandly so in 
those momentous periods when the foundations of all things 
are shaken, when States are conyulsively born amid the 
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throes of revolution, and when great principles, baptized 
with blood and tried as with fire, are transmuted, by the al- 
chemy of public justice, into glowing pillars for fair fabrics: 
of freedom. Then it is, while tyrants are fleeing, and the 
guilty are cowering, and the innocent are suffering, and chaos 
is rioting, that the completely developed man, resolute in 
purpose, inflexible in will, clear in judgment, and fearless in 
action—riding the storm, soothing the elements of disturb- 
ance, and evoking the spirit of order—intelligently and per- 
manently organizes society, constructs government, and 
establishes peace. Such men live in history, mark epochs, 
settle principles, direct civilization, and, in the highest sense, 
are benefactors. 

If such achievement be supposed impracticable, let us re- 
member that the lack of symmetrically-developed character, 
is more of art than nature, that many of the diversities of 
character are simply distortions of faculties, and that where— 
of men similarly endowed—most are seen to fall short of a 
standard found not to be unattainable, the fault is proved to 
be less with nature than ourselves. And if most men are 
one-sided, many men are one-idea-ed, and few men are many- 
sided and many-idea-ed; and if some men have, but most 
have not, the simple power to see clearly and truly, and only, 
what is to be seen, or to reason correctly of that which is 
about them and before them—let us, with shame and confu- 
sion, acknowledge the imperfection of our education, the 
inadequacy of our training, and the shortcomings of our self- 
scrutiny and discipline. Until men Know themselves, and Be 
true to themselves, the plague-spots of vice and crime will 
mar the peace, and defile the surface of society. 

I have thus far considered the injunction, Know Thyself, 
chiefly as concerning men in their social relations. But it has 
a more extensive application, and bears, in an important 
sense, upon his character as a citizen—a political entity— 
with duties and responsibilities, which he neither should, nor 
can, evade or disregard. The training which opens man to 
a conception of mutual duties, teaches him his rights, defin- 
ing them clearly and strongly, and inspires that just self- 
respect, which is a necessary bond of enlightened society and 
the very pabulum of liberty; for alone upon this basis of 
personal intelligence, independence and justice, can asso- 
ciated freedom be secured and perpetuated. All history— 
which embodies the highest philosophy, because itis the summa- 
tion of all activities—proves that men, ignorant of their natural 
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rights, crushed in spirit, lacking self-respect, nerveless and 
inert, easily become, and long remain, slaves; and that men, 
roused to a recognition of their manhood, resolute in spirit, 
possessing self-respect, buoyant and brave, rarely become, 
and never long remain, subject to arbitrary power. Of such 
are the van-guard of the army of freedom, whose mission is 
everywhere to break the fetters of the bondsmen, to strike 
down the pretensions of the despot, and emancipate the race 
from the thraldom of ignorance, superstition, cruelty, and 
vice. 

But the injunction has as great public as private value, 
and is equally binding upon the whole American people. 
Individuality is as marked among peoples, as among persons. 
Some are effeminate, vicious and negative, and contentedly 
accept inherited inertness—others, hardy, virtuous and posi- 
tive, welcome, prove and apply new truths by which their 
power expands, and their life rises. Some constantly narrow 
the scope of their activity, ever dwarfing, ever sinking— 
others proudly extend the sweep of their influence, ever 
achieving, ever gathering for new achievements. Some are 
cultivated and refined to the point of weakness, pursuing 
peace regardless of safety, and hence inviting aggression and 
overthrow—others, defiant and war-like, have become a 
scourge, making their very name a terror. Races now, as 
before, ‘‘constitute the unities by which humanity is propo- 
gated and politically progressed.’ Indeed, now, more than 
ever before, they are the pivotal points on which civilization 
turns and the mighty interests of humanity hang dependent. 
A nation, ignorant of its elements, its history, qualities, po- 
sition and duties, is as little likely to win the honors which 
flow from national vitality, as a paralytic would have been to 
win a prize at the Olympic games. National self-appreciation 
is a paramount necessity of this age, and, in an eminent de- 
gree, of the American race—whose existence is one of the 
momentous facts of history—having deeply tinged the past 
history of the world, and promising materially to mould it in 
the future. It has a commanding historical position, in this 
busiest of the centuries, when human activity is widest-sweep- 
ing, highest-reaching, and deepest-sounding, and when on 
every side, and in every land, elements of discontent are 
testing all systems, and seeking those which best secure per- 
sonal freedom and national glory. It has a peculiar political 
position, in being the first extensive application of principles 
unacceptable to dynasties, because penetrated with the spirit of 
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individual independence. Its geographical position places 
within itself the gateways to Hurope and Asia, kissing the 
waters which bear the teeming commerce of both continents. 
It has a vast area for its development, and possesses, in 
readiest form, every constituent of power, and, in fittest con- 
dition, every element of progress. Restless, all-daring, and 
highly vitalized; powerful in numbers, proud in spirit, firm 
in purpose, dashing in action, and inflexible in will, yet calm, 
self-reliant, prudent, and patient, this marvellously active 
people, mysteriously moulded, beautifully fashioned, and 
loftily inspired, was born to greatness, and its pathway, now 
strewn with brothers’ blood, will yet be up to the command- 
ing position of all the earth—claiming all its rights, and do- 
ing all its duties. I need not stop to discuss the one or 
indicate the other, for the former have already been recorded 
by iron hands, in characters of blood, upon the eternal tablets, 
while the latter, springing spontaneously from the nation’s 
conscience, have been, and will be, in their fulfilment, her 
most brilliant record. 

Its first and greatest need, however, is unity—the unity 
which came to it as a rich legacy from out the trials and 
glories of the Revolution; in which the nation has strengthened 
and prospered and spread, until its limits have enclosed an 
empire of unsurpassed magnificence; and for which it is now 
writhing in mortal conflict—a unity which shall secure not 
merely the oneness of its geography, with its vastly-extended 
valleys and long-stretching mountains, its deep rivers and 
indenting bays, its all-bosoming Gulf and its coronal of 
Lakes; with its boundless productions—the wealth of every 
climate—all made interchangeable, readily and cheaply, by 
those grand water-ways which, vein-like, carry life to every 
member, and those wondrous iron-ways which, reducing their 
boundaries to a span, have, by the magic of close communi- 
cation, blended all provincial peculiarities into a distinctive 
type of national manhood and left the nation without line of 
division—nature and art thus combining to mark the spot as 
the home of one people and the seat of one government. 
Nor yet is it a unity which shall merely represent oneness of 
institutions, for this sympathy, though deep and powerful, 
and though themselves be broad and generous in basis, hu- 
mane and tolerant in spirit, and pervaded with strength ; 
though founded in justice, inspired by liberty, and dedicated 
to the highest humanity, would wholly fail to secure the pub- 
lic peace from the disturbances which would inevitably ensue 
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upon the rivalries of interest and the jealousies of ambition. 
Nor is it yet a unity which shall merely represent oneness of 
language, or freeness of trade, or any other external and 
separable thing; but it is a unity which shall gather up and 
bind into compactness, and vigor, and power, every element 
of life; which, higher than geographic, or institutional, or 
lingual, or commercial sympathies, shall give to the whole 
American people an unchangeable national destiny, and an 
immortal national life—thereby expressing, in outward forms, 
the teeming thoughts which underlie our national existence, and 
concentrating and intensifying the aspirations which well up 
from our conscious nation’s heart—a unity which the broken 
provinces of Italy once lost, but never forgot, and which, in 
their new life, they have again won and will long preserve, 
and the longing for which is even now thrilling the great 
heart of Germany, in their cheerful march to battle and the 
grave. This unity we shall never lose. Whoever is insensi- 
ble to it, or indifferent to it, or would ever yield it, is an ene- 
my to himself, a foe to his community, a coward and a traitor. 
They who have foully conspired for the division and dissolu- 
tion of the Union, in the interest of an aristocracy which has 
been aggressive, domineering, insulting and defiant, deserve 
our detestation, and will have, to the bitter end, our firm and 
faithful and fearless resistance. ‘Those noble men who have 
rushed to arms, to prevent the carving of this magnificent 
empire into hostile confederacies, which would soon become 
petty principalities; and to spare this continent the repeti- 
tion of the intrigues, and conflicts, and crimes which have 
saddened the history, and overthrown the liberties of Hu- 
rope, are struggling for cherished traditional policy, for self- 
protection and self-existence, for all the dear associations 
which cling to the secured and glorious past, all the prized 
enjoyments which fill the sublime present, and all the bright 
anticipations which gild the opening and beckoning future, 
The struggle goes on. Rebellion rallies for its last expir- 
ing effort. The nation, grandly calm, intent, and seif-poised, 
rises in heroism; and, surveying this surging sea of blood, 
will decree, 7s decrecing, that the guilty cause shall disappear 
with the guilty agents, and that the field of victory shall 
also be the field of liberty. his dark cloud will burst and 
pass away, and the nation’s life will move majestically on, 
Every element of disturbance will be removed, and we will 
be, not only not divided, but more indissolubly bound. The 
American people—appreciating its history and understanding 
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its mission—knowing itself—will live to secure all of its 
rights on this continent, to stretch its succoring arms to the 
dismal shores of despotism, and, all-conqueringly, to pro- 
claim and establish the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man, of which it has been the happiest illustration, and will 
be the ever-faithful defender. 


ARTICLE VI. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


No apology seems necessary for the introduction of the 
present subject, although its incidents have been often told, 
into the pages of the Quarterly. When so painful a calam- 
ity, as the death of the Chief Magistrate of the Union, has 
fallen upon the land, and under circumstances so sad, it is 
proper that the press of the country, without exception, 
should give expression to its appreciation of intellectual and 
moral worth, and its participation in the deep and spontane- 
ous outburst of sorrow, occasioned by an event which has 
clothed the nation in mourning and filled the civilized world 
with grief. The Rebellion, unparalled in atrocity, culminated 
in the death of the honored and revered President of the 
United States, the friend of his country and the benefactor 
of his race, stricken down while in the conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, in the highest civil trust imposed upon 
him by the people, with armor on, in the full maturity of his 
powers. Neither the office with which he was invested, nor 
the estimable character which he possessed, could shield him 
from the assaults of death, the relentless, murderous attack 
of the assassin. It is difficult to realize, that one so pure, 
so kind, so noble and so useful has terminated his career, 
yet his work was evidently accomplished, his mission on 
earth, fulfilled. But never in the history of the world, has 
an act been perpetrated which so moved the people, sent such 
a pang into the nation’s heart. No death ever produced a 
sensation so profound, and so general. As the dreadful 
tidings flashed over the telegraphic wires, and vibrated 
through the length and breadth of the land, never was the 
country more convulsed, the national emotion more intense. 
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It brought sorrow to the hearts of more than twenty millions 
of freemen. It was a day of the deepest gloom. Business 
is suspended, trade pauses, public buildings and private 
dwellings are closed, the streets darkened ; flags are flying at 
half-mast, and funeral emblems are everywhere displayed. 
Anguish and terror are depicted in every countenance, 
strong men clasp one another’s hands in silence, or bury 
their heads and weep. Men of all political parties and 
shades of opinions, representatives of all religious creeds, 
Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, all classes, the 
lowliest as well as the highest, every cottage, hamlet and city 
mourn with an unaffected and sacred grief. The calm, sub- 
dued, solemn feeling, the sadness in the manner and voice, 
never before witnessed, proclaim that a prince and a great 
man has fallen in Israel. No tribute could be more pathetic, 
or more suggestive of his character, of the love which he in- 
spired, and the influence he exerted. 


“Multis ile bonis flebilis occidit.” 


It is right and proper to manifest our grief under the severe and 
afflictive bereavement, to gather around the tomb and to unite 
in the sad obsequies, to honor the memory and cherish the 
virtues of him who was so devoted to the cause of freedom 
~and the progress of mankind, whose name and principles will 
endure as long as the republic continues and the world en- 
dures. 

Abraham Lincoln was born, February 12th, 1809, fifty-six 
years ago, in Hardin County, Kentucky. His ancestors were 
of English extraction, from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
members of the Society of Friends. When only seven years 
of age, he removed with his parents to Indiana, then an al- 
most uninhabited territory, where in his new home he devo- 
ted the next ten years of his life to manual labor on the 
farm, in helping to clear away the heavy timber and in cul- 
tivating the soil. His character was formed and developed 
by associations with the pioneers of a western wilderness, 
with those who encountered the difficulties, struggles and 
privations of settling a new country. The child of poverty 
and toil, the only school education which he ever received, 
was that which he enjoyed, at intervals, during this period, 
amounting in the aggregate, to less than a year. Deprived 
of the advantages of liberal culture, his leisure hours were 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge and the improvement 
of his mental faculties. In his cabin-home, by the hearth- 
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stone he would sit until long after midnight, diligently 
studying those elementary works which exercised so much 
influence in determining his future greatness. He read few 
books, but these he thoroughly mastered. Aisop’s Fables, 
Weems’ Life of Washington, a Life of Henry Clay, and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress were his favorite authors. No 
misfortune of birth, no difficulties in life, could repress his 
eager desires in the pursuit of knowledge. Industry, energy 
and perseverance, a firm reliance and a steadfast faith, sup- 
plied the defects of an imperfect education in early life, and 
compensated for all the disadvantages which environed his 
path, furnishing a practical illustration of the workings of 
our free institutions in opening the avenues of success from 
the most humble position in private life to the most exalted 
place of honor and trust. In 1830, he removed with his 
father to Illinois, where he assisted in the erection of a log 
cabin for the family, and in enclosing a rail fence around the 
grounds. In the following year he was employed as one of 
the hands in navigating a common flat-boat down the Missis- 
sippi river to New Orleans, and, on his return, occupied a 
position as clerk in a store and mill. But his Jabors in this 
capacity were abruptly terminated by the breaking out of the 
Black-Hawk war, in 1882, when he offered his services to 
repel the Indian invasion on the Western borders of 
the State, and for three months, was captain of a volunteer 
company. On the conclusion of the war, he was selected as 
« candidate for the State Legislature, and, although he was 
defeated, as he expected, the opposite party being greatly in 
the ascendency, his own immediate district gave him two 
hundred and seventy-seven votes out of two hundred and 
eighty-four that were cast, a very decided proof of the high 
estimation in which he was held by his neighbors. He is 
now appointed Post-master, and having leisure for reading, 
commences the study of law, to which he devotes himself 
with the greatest assiduity. About this time, also, he per- 
formed the duties of County Surveyor, and became generally 
und favorably known for his good practical sense and ability 
in argumentative debate. In 1834 he was chosen a member 
of the legislature by the highest vote given for any candidate 
in the State, to which position he was re-elected for three 
additional terms, embracing a period of eight years. In 
the meantime he had removed to the Capital of the State 
where he rapidly rose to eminence, and acquired a high repu- 
tation in his profession. He was distinguished for his clear, 
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vigorous and earnest presentation of the truth, and his great 
fairness and strict integrity as a lawyer. In 1846, at the 
age of 37 he was elected a representative to Congress, the 
duties of which he discharged ‘with fidelity and usefulness, 
with a scrupulous devotion to the public interests, an inflexi- 
ble adherence to principle, and a generous, intelligent sym- 
pathy with all measures designed to promote the common 
good, among which may be mentioned his efforts to secure, on 
a Constitutional basis, in the District of Columbia, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, a system which he asserted was founded in 
injustice and bad policy. On the expiration of his Congres- 
sional term he retired to private life, and applied himself 
earnestly to the duties of his profession, till the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise again called him into the political field. 
He was immediately acknowledged as a prominent leader, 
and in 1858 unanimously nominated, as the candidate of his 
party for the United States Senate, in opposition to Judge 
Douglas, with whom he thoroughly canvassed the State, the 
discussion being conducted on both sides with great ability 
and courtesy, and exciting the most profound interest 
throughout the Union. The result of this political contest 
was, that although Mr. Lincoln received a popular majority 
of four thousand votes, Mr. Douglas, by the joint ballot of 
the legislature, secured the appointment. 

In 1860, at the Republican National Convention, assembled 
in Chicago, Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency, 
which nomination, the following November, was ratified by 
the people; on the 4th of March, 1861, he was inducted into 
office, and at once entered upon the discharge of his arduous 
and responsible duties. After four years of faithful service, 
he was re-elected President of the United States by an almost 
unparalleled electoral majority, a most signal and emphatic 
approval of his administration by the people. He had just 
been inaugurated for his second term, and the loyal country 
was rejoicing in the brilliant victories which were everywhere 
crowning our arms, and in the speedy and complete over- 
throw of the Rebellion, when he was smitten down, in a mo- 
ment, by the foul hand of a cowardly assassin, in a public 
assembly, in the city of Washington, April 14th 1865, a 
martyr to the cause of human liberty and constitutional 
government. But 


“They never fall who die 
In a great cause. Though years 
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Elapse and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world, at last, to freedom.” 


With this brief outline of Mr. Lincoln’s life we are natur- 
ally led to inquire what estimate is to be placed upon his ser- 
vices as President of the United States. No man in the 
history of the nation ever had greater responsibilities im- 
posed upon him, no public man ever sustained them with 
greater ability and success, He assumed the duties of his 
office amid unprecedented difficulties and trials, when the 
whole country was in confusion and peril; organized treason 
was defiant, States were in open rebellion, and the efforts of 
the Government seemed paralyzed. Fraud and corruption 
had entered the high places, political profligacy was impair- 
ing public morals, our national principles were assailed and 
the Constitution unscrupulously rejected. The foundations 
were shaking, authority was ignored, and the infection was 
spreading. A want of confidence in the stability of our free 
institutions began to prevail, and even good, patriotic men 
doubted whether we actually had a country or not. The 
Government vacillated, and the people were without hope. 
After four years of unremitting toil, the deepest anxiety and 
the most ardent devotion to the interests of the country, Mr. 
Lincoln lived to see the Rebellion crushed, its power of re- 
sistance completely broken, the conquered armies of the en- 
emy forced to surrender, forts and arsenals recovered, 
strong holds repossessed, city after city retaken, the Rebel 
Capital fall, peace restored, the Republic saved, the su- 
premacy of the National Government fully recognized, 
the honor of the country untarnished and triumphantly vin- 
dicated, the integrity and perpetuity of the Union on the 
principles of righteousness and the basis of universal human 
freedom firmly insured. ‘The measure, by which Abraham 
Lincoln,” says the historian of the United States, ‘takes his 
place, not in American history only, but in universal history, 
is his Proclamation of January 1, 1863, emancipating all 
slaves within the insurgent States. It was, indeed, a military 
necessity, and it decided the result of the war.’ This great, 
auspicious act, on which the glory of his administration rests, 
and which will be prominent when all other events shall be 
forgotten, gave freedom to a race, and liberated four millions 
of enslaved immortal beings from the chains and degradation 
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‘of human bondage. This is his lasting memorial. Emanci- 
pation, as a military necessity, became the settled policy of 
the Government; this measure, the legality and force of 
which men no longer questioned, he lived to see triumph over 
all opposition and prejudice, and the gigantic system of 
wrong, the result of more than two centuries, forever demol- 
ished. A stupendous work, unsurpassed in the grandeur of 
its character and the magnitude of its issues, was assigned 
him, but how successfully he accomplished it. Summoned to a 
lofty destiny, how gloriously he fulfilled it. An unerring 
Providence seems to have selected him for the emergency, for 
the arduous service which was to be done in these troublous 
times, to guide the Government in this contest for freedom. 


“Such men are rais’d to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to the land. 
He speaks and they appear; to him they owe 
Skill to direct and strength to strike the blow; 
To manage with address, to seize with pow'r 
The crisis of a dark, decisive hour.” 


“Tf ever man,’ says the British Standard, “was fitted for 
such an enterprise, it was he; he was wanting in no gift or 
grace, despite his .peasant-like plainness, required for the 
proper discharge of his duties. Even his alleged defects 
were special qualifications for it. The enemy he was re- 
quired to grapple with found him at all points prepared, and 
in every instance he was victor. He never took a false step 
of the slightest moment in his career. His prudence and 
moderation preserved him from falling when men of another 
mould and of a more shining exterior, might have been caught 
in the traps and snares of a subtle and vigilant adversary. 
Abraham Lincoln has found a renown that will last, unim- 
paired, through a hundred generations. ‘This work was the 
greatest known to modern story, and it will form by far the 
most momentous chapter in the chronicles of the age.” 

But what were Mr. Lincoln’s peculiar qualifications for the 
work, his prominent characteristics, which so admirably fitted 
him for the service, silenced the calumnies of his enemies, 
attracted to him all hearts and secured the respect and ad- 
miration of the world? He was certainly no ordinary man, 
and impartial history will give him a very high place among 
the great, the pure, and the good that have lived on the 
earth. He possessed a combination of excellencies which are 
rarely united in a single individual. His greatness was not 
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the result of chance. His physical training, his strong iron 
frame, the toils of his childhood, the hardships of his youth 
rendered him capable of great endurance and unremitting 
toil, taught him lessons of self-reliance and prepared him for 
the trying scenes of his subsequent life. 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of superior intellectual endow- 
ments. He possessed greater strength of mind than many 
supposed, greater than even his friends conceded to him 
when he first assumed the reins of Government, abilities 
that were adequate to every occasion, that were admirably 
adapted to the work he accomplished. His judgment was 
unusually strong and well-balanced, his power of observation 
clear and accurate. His mind promptly received and dis- 
cerned the truth. His memory was tenacious, retentive and 
exact. He was distinguished for his shrewd, practical wis- 
dom, common sense, his sagacity, intuitive and almost infalli- 
ble, his quick perceptions, his ready exuberant wit, for his 
patience in investigation, and great caution, which enabled 
him carefully to mature the results of his observations. He 
had a logical turn of mind, and in the examination of any 
subject, in the exercise of induction, he followed with great 
power every link in the chain of thought. The various 
points which he seemed to illustrate in his argument were 
presented to another with remarkable clearness and precision, 
so as to leave upon the mind of the hearer a perfect photo- 
graph of what existed in his own mind. He had the faculty 
of rendering any subject, however complex, intelligible to 
the common understanding. This power of mental disci- 
pline was acquired by the careful study of Geometry, and 
by a determinatiop in his youth to perceive the truth in all 
its bearings and relations. He tells us that, when yet a 
boy, in listening to a conversation he was often at a loss to 
know what people meant; if he retired to rest he could not 
sleep, till he endeavored to understand precisely the points 
intended to be conveyed and, when understood, to frame lan- 
guage suitable to communicate them more clearly and more 
definitely to others. When he attempted to enforce what 
was perfectly established in his own mind, he often rose to a 
high degree of eloquence. Le was a fluent and forcible 
writer. His utterances which contain so much truth and 
deep wisdom, always appropriate to the occasion, are distin- 
guished for their great simplicity and are uniformly drawn 
from experience and the actual relations of life rather than 
from abstract speculations and theories which could be turn- 
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ed to no practical account. His official papers, his writings 
and his speeches are among the most remarkable productions 
in our national literature, direct, lucid, earnest and vigorous, 
evincing a comprehensive grasp of great principles and an 
extraordinary insight into the fitness of things. They will 
every where be read and long remembered. 

Mr. Lincoln, so remarkable in the powers of his mind, 
illustrious by his services and exalted by his public posi- 
tion, in the sterling qualities of his heart made a deep im- 
pression upon all with whom he was brought in contact. 
They inspired regard, trust, admiration and love. No one 
surpassed him in kindness of disposition, in childlike tender- 
ness, in gentleness and moderation of spirit, in his self-sacri- 
fice, his thoughtful consideration for the rights and happi- 
ness of others. His mild eye, pleasant countenance and 
happy smile beaming over his care-furrowed brow indicated 
a heart full of love, of friendly emotions and genial impul- 
ses, of pity and paternal yearnings. He could not have 
cherished a vindictive feeling, or meditated a cruel purpose. 
He was free from all malice, virulence, ill-will, or revenge. 
He exercised no spirit of hate towards his most bitter enemy. 
During his political career he never wrote or uttered a re- 
proachful sentence. Assailed ever so unkindly, he never re- 
plied with words of harshness or reproach, but suffered pa- 
tiently and without complaint. So much was he under the 
influence of this lovely spirit, 


“That neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men” 


could break his peace of mind or disturb his cheerful faith. 
No man with so much power ever exercised it so mercifully, 
or with so much charity. Political enemies who visited him 
were received as courteously and treated with as much jus- 
tice as his most intimate frieuds, It took little to warm his 
heart up into a glow of kindly feeling even towards those 
who, he felt, had injured him. When the contest of last fall 
resulted in his triumphant re-election, his first expressions 
were that he could not and would not exult over his country- 
men who had differed from him in political sentiment. “If 
Il know my own heart,” says this great, humble man, “it 
gives me no pleasure to triumph over anybody ; it adds noth- 
ing to my enjoyment that any other man is disappointed by 
the result.”.. In what kind, pathetic and importunate lan- 
guage does he, in his first Inaugural Address, appeal to those 
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who had lifted their parricidal hands against the life of the 
nation. ‘You can have no conflict,” says he, ‘“‘without be- 
ing yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered 
in heaven to destroy the Government, while I have the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break, our bond of 
affection. ‘The mystic cord of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot-grave, to every living heart and 
hearth-stone all over the broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” So in his last Inaugural 
we find no vindictive expressions against the men who had 
filled the land with blood, and were still persistent in their 
efforts to destroy the Union. His last official words, so kind 
and yet so earnest and solemn, seem almost like inspired 
Janguage, addressed to the whole country from another world. 
‘‘Both read the same Bible,” he says, ‘‘and pray to the same 
God; and each invokes his aid against the other. It may 
seem strange that any men should dare ask a just God’s as- 
‘sistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prayers of both should not be answered. That of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has his own purpo- 
ses. Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh. If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of these offences, which in the Providence of 
God must needs come, but which having continued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that he gives 
to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offence came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which the believers in 
a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, 
ferventiy do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills, that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said that the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. With malice towards none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
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up the nation’s wound, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of very humane feelings, of warm 
and earnest affections. His heart seemed a great fountain 
of love. No one could, with greater propriety, have adopted 
the sentiment of Terence: 


Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


He possessed strong sensibilities, and knew how to rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep. 
This was the ruling passion of his life. He was the steady 
and uniform friend of humanity, his sympathies were with 
his fellow-men, the wide world over, and his hand was ever 
extended to furnish relief. He was interested in every effort 
designed to advance the welfare of society, to ameliorate the 
condition of the race. An interesting exemplification of this 
spirit, so characteristic of the man, is afforded in a little in- 
cident connected with a visit to the city of New York, in 1860. 
Sabbath morning he started in search of the Sunday School 
in the Five-Points House of Industry. ‘I noticed,” says 
the superintendent, “‘a tall and remarkable-looking man enter 
the room and take a seat among us. He listened with fixed 
attention to our exercises, and his countenance manifested 
such genuine interest that I approached him, and suggested 
that he might be willing to say something to the children. 
He accepted the invitation with evident pleasure, and coming 
forward began a simple address which at once fascinated 
every little hearer, and hushed the room into silence. His 
language was strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical with 
intensest feeling. The little faces around him would droop 
into sad conviction, as he uttered sentences of warning, and 
would brighten into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words of 
promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his remarks, 
but the imperative shout of ‘Go on!’ ‘Oh, do go on!’ would 
compel him to resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and 
sinewy frame of the stranger, and marked his powerful head 
and determined features, now touched into softness by the 
impressions of the moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity 
to learn something more about him, and when he was quietly 
leaving the room, I begged to know his name. He courte- 
ously replied, ‘It is Abram Lincoln, from Tlinois.’”” lis 
condescension to all classes and conditions of persons, officiak 
and private, high and low, young and old, rich and poor, white 
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and black, was wonderful. No one was ever denied access to 
him. He listened kindly and patiently to the wounded soldier, 
the destitute widow and helpless orphan, to the young man, 
just entering upon the conflicts of life, to all who sought his 
presence for assistance and counsel. He was ever willing to 
hear and consider the cause of the poor, the humble, the suf- 
fering and the oppressed. His janitor, it is said, had from 
him a standing order, that, no matter how great a crowd 
thronged his door, if Senators or Representatives were com- 
pelled to wait, or be turned away without an audience, he 
must, before the day closed, admit every messenger who came 
with a petition for the rescuing of life from death. ‘Some of 
our Generals,” he once remarked, ‘complain that I impair 
discipline and subordination in the army by my pardons and 
respites, but it makes me happy, if after a hard day’s work 
I can find some good excuse for saving a man’s life. I think 
how joyous the signing of my name will make him and his 
family and his friends.’”’ Not one of our brave soldiers fell 
in his country’s service for whom President Lincoln would 
not have cheerfully died. His magnanimity was a very 
striking trait in his character. This was constantly seen in 
his generous, chivalrous, noble treatment, of his enemies. 
He did not want to triumph over a fallen foe. The liberal 
terms which he authorized General Grant to proffer to the 
Rebel army of Virginia, are without a precedent in the his- 
tory of the world. And the very day on which he died, 
when he ascertained that two prominent leaders of the con- 
spiracy, in disguise, were trying to flee from the country, and 
it was proposed to arrest them, he directed the officers to let 
them escape. His kind, gentle, forgiving disposition prompt- 
ed him to love even the rebellious, who were plotting for his 
life. How beautifully he illustrated in his official conduet 
the sentiments, inculeated by our immortal Washington in 
his Valedictory Address: “It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people, 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that, in course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would widely repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ?” 

Yet with all his mildness and kindness of heart, his sin- 
gular charity, he was a man of great firmness. He never 
faltered in what he believed to be the path of duty; he 
‘could never be diverted from a course which he honestly sup- 
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posed right; he was most tenacious in his adherance to prin- 
ciple and never hesitated to stand up in its defence. He 
was disposed to do right at all times and under all circum- 
stances, regardless of consequences; unawed by the denunci- 
ations of his enemies, undismayed by the clamors of his 
friends, he followed the suggestions of conscience, the dic- 
tates of an honest heart. On his journey to Washington, in 
1861, in a speech, delivered at the raising of a Flag in Phil- 
adelphia he said, ‘It was something in the Declaration of 
Independence giving liberty not only to the people of this 
country, but hope to the world, for all coming time. It 
was that which gave promise that, in due time, the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men,,and that all 
should have an equal chance. Now, my friends, can the 
country be saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world, if I can help 
to save it. But if the country cannot be saved without giv- 
ing up that principle, I was about to say, that I would 
rather be assassinated upon the spot than to surrender it. 
I have said nothing but what I am willing to live by, and, if 
it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by.’’ Again in 
his message to Congress, in 1864, referring to a declaration 
previously made, he says: “I retract nothing, heretofore said, 
as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, and 
while I remain in my present position I shall not attempt to 
retract, or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall 
T return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of 
that Proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. If 
the people should by whatever mode or means make it my 
executive duty to enslave such persons, another, and not I, 
must be their instrument to perform it.’ After having at- 
tached his name to the immortal Proclamation of January 
1, 1863, he remarked to some personal friends: “The signa- 
ture looks a little tremulous, but my resolution was firm. I 
told them in September, if they did not return to their alle- 
giance, I would strike at the pillar of their strength. And 
now the promise shall be kept, and not one word of it, will 
I ever recall.”” In the famous contest with his great politi- 
cal rival, in 1858, when he enunciated those startling words 
of prophecy, which have since become history, he fearlessly 
presented his honest convictions. He says: ‘‘A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
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not expect the Union to be dissolved —I do not expect the 
house to fall—but Ido expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the other. Hither the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the farther spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old ‘4s well as new, North as well as South.’ Al- 
though these sentiments were at the time unpopular, yet his 
calm reply invariably was: ‘Such is my clear conviction 
and I cannot change it.” Although he intimated no desire 
to see the result, which he predicted, accomplished and claim- 
ed no jurisdiction over the States in which the institution of 
slavery existed and, when elected to the Presidency, executed 
the Fugitive Slave Law because his oath of office, as the Execu- 
tive, in his judgment required it, yet he never wavered in 
the discharge of duty. When urged at the beginning of his 
administration to strike at slavery under the war power, he 
replied: “My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
I would save it in the shortest way. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slaves, I would do it. If I could 
save it, by freeing all the slaves I would doit; and if I could 
do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. But intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men every where ought to be free.’ 
And only when in his honest opinion, the time came, and 
the alternative of Slavery or the Union was presented, did 
he resolve to strike at the root of the evil. He never evaded 
personal responsibility. He always maintained his own in- 
dividuality. He listened with deference to the opinions of 
others, but he was independent and fearless. Nudlius ad- 
dictus jurare in verba magistrt. He was no mere partisan. 
Truth and justice and the good of his country were para- 
mount objects in his estimation, never to be surrendered. “If 
I do my duty,” he says to the people, ‘and do right, you 
will sustain me: will you not?’ Although he was as hum- 
ble and unpretending as a child and ever ready to retract a 
measure, when convinced that he was wrong, yet he was as 
determined and fixed in his purpase, as 


“The rock in the ocean, tranquil amid raging billows,” 


if he felt sure that his opinions were deliberately and intelli- 


gently formed, that the course of action, marked out for bim- 
self, was right. 
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He was distinguished for his frankness, and his loyalty to 
trath, his sacred and inviolable regard for justice. His char- 
acter was transparent, his heart, sincere and always open 
to the light. He deceived no man. There was no unworthy 
concealment of his opinions, no approach to double dealing, 
no capacity for intrigue, no serpentine policy or subterranean 
process, which he could pursue for reaching his ends. He 
never sought to influence men’s passions, and*to carry by 
sinister means any selfish designs. He hated from his in- 
most soul hypocrisy and falsehood. His heart was a stran- 
ger to every sordid feeling. Said one, who was on the most 
intimate terms with him, and who, for four years, occupied 
the same room: ‘tA purer man than Mr. Lincoln I never 
knew. He could not have perpetrated a mean act. His 
own consciousness of guilt was sufficient to deter him from 
the commission of any deed, unworthy his manhood.” The 
idea which seemed deeply impressed upon his mind was “Wil 
eonscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” He was a man of 
stern principle, of unswerving integrity, of great honesty of 
purpose, an honesty which defied all attempts to corrupt or 
overthrow it, which rendered him superior to the fear of re- 
proach, opposition or contempt, and maintained its empire in 
every transaction of life. He possessed a most engaging 
simplicity, removed from every thing like ostentation, which 
no one could fail to notice, and which won the esteem and 
hearts of all men. He was a man of unblemished character, 
unsullied by a single stain. He may have had his failings, 
but they were so few and so unimportant, that they are over- 
shadowed by his great and noble attributes. In the midst 
of political excitement when every act is closely scrutinized 
and every defect greatly magnified, he challenged the re- 
spect and admiration of his opponents who admitted the purity 
of his life, the kindness of his heart, the sincerity of his 
intentions and the devotion of his whole nature to the con- 
scientious convictions of patriotic duty, however much they 
may have differed in opinion from him as to the wisdom of many 
of his views of national policy. He was unfaltering in his love 
for his country, in his attachment to the principles of civil 
liberty. It was pure and lofty, superior to all personal consid- 
erations, removed from all unhallowed ambition. Whether in 
honor, or reproach, in triumph or defeat, his great heart never 
throbbed with one pulsation save for her welfare. During 
his official career he showed a devotion to duty, to the Union 
and the Constitution, which no hostility could abate, no par- 
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tisan aspersions shake. Alexander never more intensely 
desired to see the world at his feet, than he desired to see 
his native land, great and good as well as free. The na- 
tion’s trials and perils filled him with the deepest anxiety, the 
most tender solicitude. ‘You are wearing yourself out with 
hard work,” said one who observed his haggard, care-worn 
expression ; ‘I cannot work less,” he said in reply, ‘but it 
is not that, work never troubles me. ‘Things look badly I 
cannot avoid anxiety.” 

Ilis influence over the people was remarkable. He exer- 
cised a talismanic power over them, as no man had, since the 
days of Washington. They had faith in his integrity and 
honor and uprightness. He attracted them to him by his 
kindred sympathies and affections ; he could always rely for 
Support upon the people. He had grown up among them, 
had shared their labors, experienced their trials, encountered 
their difficulties, was identified with their interests. His 
language was the language of the people. He was a type 
of the Atherican people, a representative of the strength and 
peculiarities of our American institutions. Whenever he 
spoke, the people heard him gladly, and so unbounded was 
their confidence in his wisdom, purity, prudence and patriot- 
ism, that they felt the administration of the Government was 
safe in his hands. Even when the winds were high and the 
waves dashing over the deck, and the rocks were under the 
lee, they could rest secure, and believe 


Nil desperandum, Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. 


But the crowning excellence of Mr. Lineoln’s character 
was his deep religious feeling. Taught by a pious mother to 
read and revere the word of God, he had continued the prac- 
tice through life. He loved it for its great truths and its 
profound teachings. The early lessons he learned from the 
lips of maternal love he never forgot. He had a strong and 
abiding confidence in an ever-wise and overruling Providence, 
a sacred regard for the precepts of Christianity, an unshaken 
trust in God and in the ultimate triumph of trath and right- 
eousness in the world. These principles sustained and 
strengthened him in his trials, and inspired him with hope in 
the darkest hour of our country’s history. He firmly be- 
lieved in Christ, as the Saviour of sinners, and most cordially 
recognized the power of prayer and his personal dependence 
for wisdom and strength upon a higher than human power. 
When he left his quiet home at Springfield, in 1861, to as- 
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sume the office to which he had been called by the suffrages 
of his fellow citizens, he acknowledged his dependence on 
God and sought his help; in his parting words, so touch- 
ing and impressive, addressed to his neighbors, he said: “A 
duty devolves upon me, which is perhaps greater than that 
which has devolved upon any other man, since the days of 
Washington. He never could have succeeded, except for 
the aid of Divine. Providence, upon which he, at all times, 
relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the same Divine 
aid which sustained him; and in the same Almighty Being I 
place my reliance for support; and I hope you, my friends, 
will all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, with- 
out which I cannot succeed, but with which success is cer- 
tain.” In the progress of his journey he again utters similar 
language: “For the ability to perform my work I trust in 
that Supreme Being who has never forsaken this favored land. 
Without that assistance I should surely fail. With it I can- 
not fail.” His official papers and public addresses are re- 
markable for their religious tone, his simple trust in God, and 
humble reliance upon Divine aid, without any of the cold 
formality, or the cant of affectation which usually marks 
such documents, but accompanied with a warmth and earnest- 
ness which produce the impression that his heart had been 
touched by God’s love, that he was under the influence of 
Christian principle, of renewing and sanctifying grace. He 
feared God and daily implored the blessing of heaven on the 
country he was striving so faithfully toserve. He says: ‘I 
shall be most happy, indeed, if I shall be a humble instru- 
ment, in the hands of the Almighty, and of this, his chosen 
people, for perpetuating the object of this great struggle.” 
“Let us diligently,” he adds, “apply the means, never doubt- 
ing that a just God, in his own good time, will give us the 
rightful result.” Again-he declares: “My hope of success 
in this great and terrible struggle rests on that immutable 
foundation, the justice and goodness of God. And when 
events are very threatening and prospects very dark, I still 
hope, in some way, which man cannot see, ali will be well in 
the end, because our cause is just, and God is on our side.” 
He further remarks; “I know the Lord is always on the side 
of right. God is my witness, that it is my constant anxiety 
and prayer, that both myself and this nation should be on 
the Lord’s side.’’ In response to an address which had been 
made by an ecclesiastical body, he said: ‘“‘Gentlemen, if God 
be with us, we shall maintain this Government, if not, we 
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shall fail,’ and this was uttered with the deepest solemnity 
anil peculiarity of manner so as 4o produce the conviction 
that he felt that God was with the nation and would bring it 
through all its trials. His Proclamation of Emancipation he 
concludes with an invocation of a most impressive character : 
“And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” To a friend who asked him on a 
certain occasion if he loved the Saviour his reply was: 
“When I was first inaugurated I did not love him; but when 
I stood upon the battle-field of Gettysburg, and looked upon 
the yraves of our dead heroes, who had fallen in defence of 
their country, I gave my heart to Christ, and I can now say 
that I do love my Saviour.” To a friend with whom he was 
conversing on the nature of a true religious experience, he 
said: ‘I think, I can say with sincerity, that I hope I am a 
Christian. I had lived,’”’ he continued, ‘‘until my boy Willie 
died, without fully realizing these things. That blow over- 
whelmed me. It showed me my weakness, as I had never 
felt it before. I think I can safely say, that I know some- 
thing of the ehange of which you speak, and I will further 
add that it has been my intention for some time, at a suitable 
opportunity, to make a public religious profession.’ Ina 
letter written last September, he thus speaks: “I am much 
indebted to the good Christian people of the country for 
their constant prayers and consolations. The purposes of 
the Almighty are perfect and must prevail, though we erring 
mortals may fail to perceive them in advance. We hoped 
for a happy termination of this terrible war long before this, 
but God knows best, and has ruled otherwise. We still ac- 
knowledge his wisdom and our own errors therein. Mean- 
while, we must work earnestly in the best light he gives us, 
trusting that so working conduces still to the great ends he 
ordains. Surely he intends some great good to follow this 
mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make, and no mor- 
tal stay.” We gratefully remember, too, that only a few 
weeks before his death, the last official interview the Chris- 
tian Commission had with him, in the East Room of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, was, with his most cordial approval, closed 
with prayer to God, in whose hands he then said he felt him- 
self to be but an instrument to execute plans, whose full 
purport aad results he did not understand. 

Although President Lincoln was not a professor of reli- 
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gion, which we very much regret, yet we have reason to be- 
heve that he was a sincere Christian; that he sought and 
found that faith which unites the heart in living relations to 
the Saviour; and that now, in the land of reality, his robes 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, he rests in the bosom of 
his God. ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

In this solemn and afilictive Providence we should devout- 
ly recognize the hand of God, and improve its mournful 
lessons, its impressive teachings. However mysterious the 
dispensation which awakens human expectation and concen- 
trates human attachment in some revered personage, and 
then throws over him the veil of death and hides him from 
us, to the Christian there is abundant consolation in the 
thought that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, that his 
government is universal, his providence extends to the most 
minute events of life, that nothing transpires without his 
permission, that not even a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his notice. ‘The Lord’s throne is in the heavens and 
his kingdom ruleth over all.’”’ It was the cruel hand of the 
assassin that smote our wise and noble President, and filled 
the land with mourning, yet the murderous purpose could 
have been executed only by a permissive Providence. God, 
if he had seen fit, could have averted the stroke, the hand 
that wielded the fatal weapon could have been paralyzed and 
rendered harmless. “My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” A voice 
cometh out of “the cloud that wraps the present hour,” say- 
ing: “Be still, and know that I am God.’ “What I do, 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’ We 
cannot always penetrate the gloom and understand the mys- 
tery, but 


“God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 


“very dark cloud has its silver lining.” God will bring light 
out of darkness, order out of confusion, good out of apparent 
evil, and this dark tragedy, like all other occurrences in hu- 
man history, will result in the promotion of his glory and 
the extension of his kingdom. ‘Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee: the remainder of wrath thou shalt re- 
strain.”” We must acknowledge in this inscrutable event the 
hand of Him who never errs, who worketh all things in heaven 
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and on earth, after his own perfect counsels, whose actions 
are controlled by infinite wisdom and boundless love, who 
doeth all things well. We most cordially acquiesce in his 
will, and in humble submission exclaim, ‘‘Even so Father: 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

We, also, learn that although our Chief Magistrate is dead, 
the nation still lives. Mr. Lincoln’s work was accomplished, 
or he would not have been removed. ‘The workman dies, 
but the work goes on.’”’ The same benignant Being, who 
raised up such a man in the crisis of our history, can raise 
up other leaders for us. The God of our fathers, who has 
been with us in the past, and conducted us in safety through 
the darkest periods, will, if we are faithful and seek his 
guidance, still be our protector and guide. Our free institu- 
tions have been vindicated, as they never were before. Re- 
publican liberty, based upon Christianity, cannot be destroy- 
ed, or falter in its course. The best, the most irresistible 
proof has been furnished of the strength and permanence of 
our Government. ‘The inquiry, a year ago, was propounded 
whether an election for the Presidency could be conducted, 
whilst the nation was engaged in the prosecution of the war, 
but in the army and at home, and with Generals in the field 
who might have been considered the rivals of the President, 
and during a state of high political excitement, everything 
passed off as quietly as in atime of peace. With the result 
there is not a word of dissent, either among our citizens or 
soldiers. There is a universal acquiescence in the expressed 
will of the people. And within two or three hours of the 
President’s removal from the scenes of his duties, another 
President is inaugurated, another leader under Constitutional 
forms occupies the Executive chair, and the machinery moves 
on as if nothing had happened. The Government changes 
hands without a jar, without the least interruption in public 
affairs ; not a voice murmured, not a note in insurrection is 
heard, 


“Sol occubuit, now nulla secuta est.” . 


The history of the world does not afford another such exam- 
ple. What patriot can contemplate these facts and yet 
despair of the Republic? Who can review the occurrences 
of the last two months and not have his confidence in the 
stability and perpetuity of our free institutions strengthened ? 
There is no doubt we shall come forth from our trials, from 
the terrible ordeal through which we have passed, a purer, 
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stronger and a better people than we were before the war 
prepared to occupy a still loftier position among the nations 
of the earth. A question has been settled, a moral and po- 
litical problem wrought out, the solution of which affected 
the whole earth, in which all mankind were concerned, not 
only this republic, but the republics of the world. It was a 
contest for human freedom. ‘The result will influence ages 
yet to come. The nations of the earth have learned, that a 
republic may endure under the most trying circumstances, 
that man is capable of self-government, of living under laws 
of his own creation. If we had failed, the experiment would, 
perhaps, have never been renewed, the hopes of the civilized 
world would have perished, and darkness have brooded, for 
ages, over the whole human race. ‘Then indeed would have 
been realized 


“The bloodiest picture in the book of time-” 


The death of Mr. Lincoln is an impressive rebuke to the 
violence of party spirit, a solemn admonition to the fierce- 
ness of political warfare. The voice of party is hushed in 
the presence of such a national calamity. All political 
differences are forgotten, the rancor of mad excitement: is 
Jaid aside, all malice is silenced, all hearts are softened in 
the general grief over the fallen object of common venera- 
tion. As the intelligence spread over the country, political de- 
signations were dropped, party allegiance was disowned, sec- 
tional feeling buried, all narrow jealousies were silent, and 
anxious patriots of all localities and names vied with one 
another, in doing honor to the memory of our noble chief. 
“Along the line of more than fifteen hundred miles his re- 
mains were borne,’ says George Bancroft, ‘‘as it were, 
through continued lines of the people; and the number of 
the mourners, and the sincerity and unanimity of grief, were 
such as never before attended the obsequies of a human be- 
ing; so that the terrible catastrophe of his end hardly struck 
more awe than the majestic sorrow of the people.” What a 
change has been effected in public sentiment, in the tone of 
the public journals. He who was so much misunderstood 
and maligned, to whom angry invective and the vilest epithets 
were applied, is now gratefully regarded, his private worth 
appreciated, his public services acknowledged. Parties, 
lately arrayed in bitter hostility against each other, now 
meet and mingle their tears around the grave of the dead. 
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eath alone could have produced such a result. “Oh the 
ee the grave! It buries every error, covers every de 
fect, extinguishes every resentment. From this peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave of an enemy, and not 
fee! a compunctious throb, that ever he should have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that is mouldering before 
him?’ How it silences the voice of detraction and calumny. 
It changes faults to foibles and errors to infirmities, removes 
the thousand supposed stains from the character, brings out 
in bright relief the virtues of the departed, and teaches us to 
exhibit that love which “‘suffereth long and is kind, is not 
easily provoked, and thinketh no evil,’ which ‘“beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,” and which we never regret we exercised, when either 
friend or foe is committed to the silent tomb. ‘The lesson 
should not be without its salutary influence upon the Ameri- 
can people. It should awaken a spirit of forbearance, to 
sacrifice partisan animosity, political dissensions and sectional 
divisions, upon the altar of our common country, and, with 
hearts purified and in singleness of purpose, labor to advance 
our country’s welfare. 

It is our duty to see that the last vestige of the great curse 
which caused the rebellion and occasioned such fearfal car- 
nage, the destruction of so much life and treasure, and ended 
in the assassination of the President, be entirely and thor- 
oughly exterminated. Perhaps just such a tragedy was re- 
quired, such an imperishable lesson necessary, to touch our 
inmost feelings, to convince the nation fully of the cruel na- 
ture of treason, sustained by the debased spirit of slavery, 
which was not satisfied with the injuries it could inflict by the 
ordinary modes of civilized warfare, but showed its real char- 
acter in the various atrocities committed during the war, in 
the heartless treatment of our prisoners, in the brutal mas- 
sacre of our colored troops, in plotting arson, in attempting 
to diffuse malignant disease, in commissioning its secret emis- 
saries to burn and pillage our large towns and cities, in 
striking at every thing that opposed its progress and perpe- 
tuity, and crowned its wicked career in the perpetration 
of a crime unknown in our history. We must now admit, 
even if we did not before, that there is a barbarism in sla- 
very, recognized as the corner-stone of the broken Con- 
federacy ; and when it arrayed itself against constituted 
authority, and waged war to save its life, its barbarism 
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increased manifold. Its dark and fiendish spirit, when baftled 
in its criminal purposes, was not satisfied until the representa- 
tive of the whole people was its victim, until it avenged itself 
by aiming a blow at the nation’s heart, in an attack on our 
dearest rights and liberties. It is a duty, then, we owe to 
the memory of the illustrious dead, that this evil be utterly 
eradicated, that the letter and spirit of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, be fully acknowledged and faithfully execu- 
ted; that domestic slavery be forever obliterated from Ameri- 
can soil, that the great principles which underlie our Govern- 
ment be vigilantly guarded, that hereafter all, who live 
beneath the folds of the American flag, be protected in their 
inalienable rights and treated as freemen, and every human 
being occupy the position assigned him by his Creator. 
Although President Lincoln’s work on earth is done, and 
he has gone to his rest, the truths which he enunciated, and 
the principles which he illustrated in his life, and sealed with 
his blood, survive. Potest vidert etiam beatus; tncolumi 
dignitate, florente fama, salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis, fu- 
tura effugisse. He lived to see the realization of his faith, 
the consummation of his hopes, the accomplishment of his 
wishes, right triumph over wrong, justice over injustice, pa- 
triotism over treason, our national banner rescued from dis- 
honor, and our national name, from extinction, He died, 
mourned and regretted, amid the tears and unutterable grief 
of more than twenty millions of his fellow citizens, whose 
hearts were crushed as they never before had been by the 
death of a single individual. He rests from his labors, but 
his works do follow him. Vivit enim vivetque semper; at- 
que etiam latius in memoria hominum et sermone versabitur 
postquam ab oculis recessit. He needs no monumental pile, 
or mausoleum splendor to perpetuate his memory. 82 queris 
monumentum, circumspice. His marvellous career, his 
many virtues, his faithful services, his peerless influence, 
which no clouds can dim, no shadows obscure, will abide for- 
ever, enshrined in the affections of his countrymen, and 
secure the homage, the most profound regard of all who 
think; his name will be gratefully remembered in the 
archives of the country and on the pages of history, not only 
as the apostle, but the martyr of liberty; his great and pa- 
triotic deeds, his words of sage instruction, the common in- 
heritance of mankind, in the light of advancing civilization 
and Christian charity, will shine with increasing lustre ; his 
fame, unimpaired, will grow brighter in the progress of ages, 
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and will exercise a power for good down to the end of 
time; even in distant lands, across the ocean where other 
cares engross and other names are cherished, the name 
of Abraham Lincoln will excite strange emotions of joy, en- 
thusiasm and veneration, the gratitude of all good men, and 
witl be pronounced with affection by every one in whose 
breast there shall arise an aspiration for human rights and 
human liberty; nations yet unborn, will rise up and call him 
blessed. Quidquid ex eo amavimus, quidquid mirate 
sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
eternitate temporum, fama rerum. 


ARTICLE VII. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
PROFESSORS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, OCTOBER 4ru, 1864. 


Tur CHARGE TO THE PROFESSORS. 


By Rev. B. M. Scumucker, A. M., Easton, Pa. 


CunistiaAN BreTHREN:—The Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania has determined, by the help of God, to establish a 
Theological Seminary. We have assembled to-night to in- 
augurate into their office as Professors in that Seminary, the 
men who have been selected by the unanimous voice of their 
Brethren for that purpose. It would have been proper that 
the charge to them should have been delivered by the hon- 
ored President of the Synod; but he being one of the Pro- 
fessors elect, this duty has devolved upon me, not by reason 
of any special fitness on my part, but simply because, for 
the time being, I hold office as Secretary of the Synod. You 
will find in this circumstance, an explanation of the fact, 
that one who should sit as a scholar at the feet of these his 
Fathers and Brethren in the ministry, is called upon to de- 
liver this charge to them. 

A Professorship of Theology is a position of such com- 
manding influence upon the present and future condition and 
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interests of the Church, that the investiture of any single 
man with this important office is an occasion of high interest. 
The investiture at the same time of a number of men with 
this office, gives to any such occasion a still higher interest. 
How high then the significance and importance of this occa- 
sion, when not only an unusually large number of persons 
are to be inaugurated into office as Professors of theological 
science, but a new Theological Seminary is to be established 
and opened. 

The establishment of a Theological Seminary by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, will, in the present condition of the Luth- 
eran Church in the United States, attract, to so large an ex- 
tent, the attention of the various portions of the Church, and 
in itself makes gach heavy demands upon the activities and 
liberality of those within its bounds, giving at the same time 
occasion to seek the sympathy and codperation of those of 
like convictions without its bounds, that it seems proper that 
a brief statement should be made of the principal reasons 
which have impelled the Synod of Pennsylvania to decide 
upon this step. It is also due to you, my Brethren, who 
have been called from your various and important spheres of 
previous labor, to engage in the service of the Church in 
this Institution, that the ‘reasons which have induced the 
Synod to claim this from you, should be briefly passed in re- 
view. It is the more appropriate, since an inquiry as to the 
objects proposed to be secured by the establishment of the 
Seminary, will enable me more clearly to direct your atten- 
tion to the duties with which you are charged. 

The object first in importance and in pressing necessity, 
is to provide for the wants of the German portion of our 
Church, especially in the Hast. A very large proportion of 
the Congregations in connection with the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania use no other language in the services of public worship 
than the German, and the number of those in which the En- 
glish language alone is used, is very small. Of the three 
hundred Congregations connected with our Synod, I believe 
that the number of those in which the German language is 
not statedly used in the services of public worship, scarcely 
exceeds one dozen. These Congregations comprise nearly 
as many communiéants, as do all the Congregations of all 
the Synods, except our own, which have hitherto depended 
upon the Seminary at Gettysburg for a supply of Ministers. 
To make adequate provision for the supply of the wants of 
these Congregations, is the imperative duty of the Synod of 
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Pennsylvania. It is a duty of pressing importance, which 
we must strive to discharge as we will give answer to the 
Great Head of the Church. Hitherto no adequate provision 
has been made to meet these wants; and this has been the 
case for more than one hundred years. What incalculable 
loss the Church has sustained by this neglect, we can scarcely 
realize. 

Nor, in the estimate of our obligations in this respect, dare 
we restrict our view to the German Congregations in connec- 
tion with our own Synod. We must take a larger view, and 
become sensible of weightier responsibilities. There is an 
immense work to be done before the German Lutheran im- 
migrants, now resident in this country, shall be gathered 
into Congregations, and supplied with thé ministrations of 
the gospel. ‘here are hundreds of thousands of such mem- 
bers of our fold, scattered, and uncared for by us, and the 
number is increasing every year by tens of thousands.. The 
Lutheran Qhurch in these United States must rise to a sense 
of her duty. She owes it to herself, to the Church general 
of Christ and its Great Head, and to the Jand in which God 
has given her so goodly a heritage, to make abundant pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of the multitudes of her com- 
munion who have come, or who will come to our shores. 
And of this vast work, no small share must be done by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. We have so large a number of 
Ministers, Congregations and communicants, and they have 
been so long resident in this country, and have been so highly 
favored*by God with temporal prosperity, that his claims 
upon them are correspondingly great. 

The importance of provision for the wants of our German 
Churches does not now for the first time attract the atten- 
tion of the Synod. It has long since been felt, and many 
successive efforts have been made to remedy the evil. Last 
of all these efforts, and the one which was more fruitful in 
good results than any which preceded it, was the endowment 
of a German Professorship in the Institutions at Gettysburg. 
It was the hope, and anxious desire of the Synod, that its 
necessities might be relieved through its codperation in those 
Institutions. But after a trial of this plan for ten or twelve 
years, the conviction has become general that some more 
efficient arrangements are absolutely needed to this end. 

And now, my Brethren, in order to the more successful 
accomplishment of this great work, within, and beyond our 
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own bounds, it has been determined to establish a new Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The necessity for the establishment of a German Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the Hast, is so evident, that it is conceded 
by all who fairly examine the present and future wants of 
our Church; and were the Seminary which is now to be 
opened entirely German, nothing more would need to be 
said. But the Synod has decided, “That due regard being 
had to all the wants of our Church, theological instruction 
shall be imparted in both the Hnglish and German langua- 
ges.” It ‘remains, therefore, to show why an English de- 
partment has been deemed necessary. The use of both 
languages, in the services of worship, in so many of our Con- 
gregations, and the necessary increase in the number of such 
Congregations in the futare, would in itself be a sufficient 
occasion for combining those languages in the instruction in 
the Seminary; but, I now proceed to state the chief reason 
which has, in the judgment of the Synod, rendered this course 
necessary. 

The second great object contemplated in the establishment 
of this Seminary, is to provide for our Church and Minis- 
try who believe and teach the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as set forth in the Confessions of the Hvangelical Lu- 
theran Church. The Bible is indeed the only authoritative 
rule of faith. But in the diversity of views with regard to 
the teachings of the Bible, entertained by those who alike 
acknowledge this rule, it becomes absolutely necessary to the 
purity of the Church, and to the exclusion of error, that we 
openly confess what we understand the Bible to teach. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, recognizing this necessity, 
zealous for the truth of God’s word, and jealous of any de- 
parture from that truth on the part of those in her commu- 
nion, has, in her Confessions, set forth her understanding of 
the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, with a fulness and a 
precision nowhere excelled. The Confessions of the Hvan- 
gelical Lutheran Church stand out prominently in the inner 
history of the Christian Church as the most full, clear, pre- 
cisely defined, and harmoniously developed system of doc- 
trine, which by the help of the Holy Ghost, men have yet 
builded upon, the only foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner- 
stone. 

Upon these Confessions, this Seminary is unreservedly 


based. It is hoped and demanded by the Synod, that the 
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doctrines of the Chureb, as authoritatively set forth in those 
Confessions, shall be taught in this Seminary in their purity 
and in their fulness. It is hoped that the young men who 
go forth from this Institution to minister in the word to our 
Churches, shall with the heart believe, and with the mouth 
confess, the whole system of the truth there set forth, and 
that their labors in building up the Master’s kingdom shall 
be in the spirit of our Church. We do not believe that the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church are merely substantially 
correct, or correct with reference to truths necessary to be 
believed in order to the soul’s salvation alone; we believe 
that they are in entire accordance with the teachings of the 
divine word. We desire that the young men trained up for 
the ministry, should be trained in this belief. And our con- 
viction of the importance of having a ministry so trained, is 
one of the strongest reasons for the establishment of this 
Seminary. Weare not disposed to undervalue the labors for 
the Redeemer’s kingdom of any of the Theological Semi- 
naries now in existence; we are animated by no spirit of op- 
position to them; we thank God for all the good they have 
wrought; we would lay no burden upon the conscience of 
honored and beloved brethren who cannot agree with us as 
to the accordance of the doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
with the word of God. But as openly as many confess their 
rejection of some of the teachings of the Confessions of our 
Church as inconsistant with the word of God, and their dis- 
approval of the order of worship of the Lutheran Church as 
tending to formality; thus openly do we confess and main- 
tain our belief that the Confessions of the Church are in ac- 
cordance with the word, that the reception of the doctrines 
of our Church is not only consistent with, but productive of 
the truest and highest form of Christian life, and that its 
order of worship tends eminently to kindle and bear up to 
heaven the flames of a pure devotion. It is these conscien- 
tious convictions, and our sense of the importance of pro- 
viding for our churches a ministry trained in accordance with 
them, which have had great weight in determining the Synod 
of Pennsylvania to establish a new Theological Seminary. 
And now, my dear Brethren, for the accomplishment of 
these objects, in view of all the responsibilities which attend 
the step, not unmindful of the difficulties to be overcome, in 
humble reliance upon the help of the Lord, and with a view 
to his glory, the Synod of Pennsylvania has determined to 
establish this Theological Seminary, and has called you to 
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be teachers in it, and you are this night to be solemnly in- 
vested with this important office. 

You have long been engaged in the work of the ministry. 
The work of your ministry bas been, to bring conviction to 
the heart of the careless, to turn from the paths of error the 
feet of the wandering, to guide to the cross of Christ the 
hopeless and penitent, to reprove sin and incite to holiness, 
to unfold the teachings of God’s word, to minister consola- 
tion to them that are afflicted, to guide the flight of the spirit 
upward to heaven, in all things to edify the body of Christ, 
the Church: these are the duties in which you have been 
engaged, this your high and holy vocation ; and you will con- 
tinue to be engaged in these same duties, but you will have 
added to this another and higher vocation; you are to be 
teachers of Ministers, you are to train up others for this high 
and holy office. 1 can scarcely conceive of a position of 
greater influence and importance than that which you are to 
occupy. You will, to a great extent, mould the views, char- 
acter and spirit of those, who in the years’ to come will be 
entrusted with the charge of our congregations. Your influ- 
ence will live long after you have been gathered to your 
fathers, nay, it will live forever. It will go on extending 
itself, in an ever-widening cirele, through time and eternity. 
Of how great importance, then, that your influence should 
always be exerted in favor ef those things which give the 
highest efficiency to the ministry of Christ. May God give 
you grace to make full proof of your ministry! We, who 
are now charged with the care of souls, with the Lord’s work 
in our several congregations, will, in God’s good time, give 
over the work to those who are to be trained up under God 
by you in this Seminary; and as we are anxious to have the 
Lord’s work well done, as we love the Church to which we 
have consecrated our lives, as we would see her 30 on in the 
same spirit as now, only with progress ever more rapid, as 
we would see the wholesome truths of the saving word, taught 
in their purity, as we would have the holy sacraments admin- 
istered in accordance with their institution by Christ, and 
with an unwavering faith in their efficacy, as we would see 
the children of the Church kept by the diligent nurture of 
the word in living-covenant with God, as we would have a 
constant healthful growth of the whole membership of the 
Church in the divine life, as we would have the services at our 
altars maintained in the pure and precious words and spirit of 
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the saints of the ages past, as we would hope that the inward 
glory of the doctrine, worship and spirit of our Chureh, shall 
transfigure and transform her outward life, we charge you 
before God, and before Christ the Great Head of the Church, 
that ye do your work well. ‘Teach them the importance, the 
dignity, the responsibility of the work in which they are to 
be engaged. Show them the necessity of an entire consecra- 
tion of their talents and energies to that work. Open up to 
them the boundless treasures of revealed truth, and so train 
and cultivate their powers that they may be able to bring 
forth out of those treasures things new and old, and employ 
them for the conversion of sinners, for the strengthening of 
saints, for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. Fit them to 
declare the whole counsel of God, those general truths which 
are the common heritage of the whole Christian Church, and 
those truths also which are the peculiar inheritance and glory 
of the Lutheran Church. Teach them to declare these truths 
in their just proportion, giving due prominence to those most 
important truths, which in common with al] who are rightly 
named with the name of Christ we hold as necessary to be 
believed in order to the soul’s salvation, and not forgetting 
those truths for which our fathers earnestly contended, the 
belief of which they held necessary to the fulness and purity 
of Christian doctrine. 

You have been selected for this office, my Brethren, be- 
cause we believed that your earnest and diligent study of 
the Holy Scriptures had wrought in you a clear conviction 
that the teachings of the Confessions of our Church were in 
entire accordance with those Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith. If we had not so believed, you would not have been 
elected. Should your future studies lead you to another con- 
viction, and constrain you to reject the doctrines of our 
Confessions, as, in your belief, inconsistent with the Scrip- 
tures, we do not dispute your right of private judgment, but 
you would, then, be no longer in a condition to discharge the 
trust which we have committed to you, and it would become 
your duty to resign that trust. or it is the solemn purpose 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, in establishing this Theologi- 
cal Seminary, that, with regard to its doctrinal character, it 
shall be unreservedly and unalterably based on the entire 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

And now, standing here, in this city, where, more than a 
century ago, our Synod was first organized, and the founda- 
tions of our Church’s prosperity in this country were laid ; 
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near to old St. Michael’s, the first Church erected under the 
ministry of the patriarch Muhlenberg, in which the first ses- 
sion of our Synod was held, where for more than a poadied 
years the gospel has been preached i in the German language 
within the walls of St. John’s, the first Church erected nat 
in our bounds for the preaching of the gospel in the English 
language; calling up before us the memories of the long. line 
of holy, learned, laborious men of Goi, of blessed memory, 
who in this city, and within the membership of our Synod, 
have lived, labored, and gone to their eternal rest, who in 
their lives, prepared many for the work of the ministry, who 
felt the ever-growing necessity for a Theological Seminary, 
and who, from Muhlenberg, the first, to Benjamin Keller, the 
last of these illustrious departed, looked forward in hope to- 
ward the day of its establishment; in unity of faith with 
the true Evangelical Lutheran Church of all lands and ages, 
in humble dependence upon Almighty God, the everlasting 
Father, upon Jesus Christ, the Great Head of the Church, 
and upon the Holy Ghost, we lay the foundations of this 
Theological Seminary. We appoint and install you, as its 
first Professors. We commit to you, and to those who shall 
succeed you in office, the realization of the hopes of those 
who are now no more, and our own. The Lord have you in 
his holy keeping, and prosper the work of your hands! 

And now, my Brethren, I do‘not know in what other 
words [ may more appropriately conclude this charge, or 
more accurately express, on an occasion so important as this, 
the sentiments of the Synod in whose name I speak, or more 
happily suggest the answer which we desire and expect from 
you, than in those of that distinguished jurisconsult, Dr. 
Julius Stahl, uttered by him at the Evangelical Church-Diet, 
in Berlin, in 1853, well chosen and weighty words of testi- 
mony. 

‘““Qur testimony is not necessary to establish the fact, that 
the Augsburg Confession is the Confession of faith of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, and as such contiunes in 
unabridged force and authority. That truth would remain 
unshaken, even though we denied it. But we would bear 
witness, that the faith which the Evangelical Church confes- 
ses in the Augustana lives in renewed truth in her members. 
With strong conviction and with great joy, do I bear witness, 
in this place, and before this assemblage, for the Confession 
which was presented, and as it was presented, by the Protes- 
tant Estates to the Emperor and court, at Augsburg, in 
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1530; for the Confession which is both a great fact, which 
established the Evangelical Church in Germany, and also a 
pure doctrine of revealed truth, given us by God in Christ. 

“T confess my adherence to the Augsburg Confession, not 
only in its testimony against Roman Catholics, on the one 
side, and Anabaptists and other sects, on the other side, and 
according to the measure of its testimony on both sides, but 
chiefly, above all other things, in its positive teaching, in 
this: that faith in the Triune God, as it is taught in the old 
Ecumenical Symbols, is set forth in it with renewed force, 
and that it declares the way of salvation through Jesus Christ 
with a simplicity, clearness and fulness, which the Church 
has not before enjoyed since the apostolic age. ‘To these 
positive teachings, [ confess my adherence. I know that all 
this is not merely the mode of conception or of expression of 
the sixteenth century, but that through and through, it is 
reality and truth for all ages to the end of the world, and 
that in this faith salvation is offered to men. 

I confess my adherence to the Augsburg Confession, of 
course, in the sense and only in the sense of the Lutheran 
Church, and I should be filled with gratitude to God if this 
Confession could be adhered to, and acknowledged by all, in 
simplicity and sincerity, in justice and charity towards one 
another, but, at the same time, in conscientious reverence 
toward that which is from God, with reference to which there 
dare be no yielding or compromise on the part of men. But, 
above all,am I filled with gratitude to God, that he has allot- 
ted to me the privilege of confessing this my faith with an 
unshaken confidence. May he grant that all this, as it is 
the work of his grace, may prove a blessing to his Church 
and to our souls !’”’ 


REPLY TO THE CHARGE. 
By Prof. C. P. Kravurn, D. D., Jr. Philadelphia. 


The solemn declaration just made by those who have been 
chosen to labor in the new school of the prophets, the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in 
Philadelphia, has testified before God and his people where 
they stand, or speaking as one of them, authorized to speak 
for all, states where we stand as Christian men and as Chris- 
tian teachers. We stand upon the everlasting foundation— 

~ the word of God: believing that the Canonical Books of the 
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Old and New Testament are in their original tongues, and in 
a pure text, the perfect and only rule of faith. All these 
books are in harmony, each with itself, and all with each 
other, and yield to the honest searcher, under the ordinary 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, a clear statement of doctrine, 
and produce a firm assurance of faith, Not any word of 
man, no creed, commentary, theological system, nor decision 
of councils, no doctrine of Churches, or of the whole Church 
no results or judgments of reason, however strong, matured 
and well informed, no one of these, and not all of these to- 
gether, but God’s word alone is the rule of faith. No apocry- 
phal books, but the canonical books alone, are the rule of 
faith. No translations, as such, but the original Hebrew and 
Chaldee of the Old Testament, and the Greek of the New, 
are the letter of the rule of faith. No vitiation of the de- 
signing, nor error of the careless, but the incorrupt text as 
it came from the hands of the men of God, who wrote under 
the motions of the Holy Spirit, is the rule of faith, To this 
rule of faith we bring our minds; by this rule we have hum- 
bly tried to form our faith, and pacoriance with it, God help- 
ing us, we will teach others—teaching them the evidences of 
its inspiration, the true mode of its interpretation, the ground 
of its authority, and the mode of settling its text. We de- 
sire to teach the student of theology the Biblical languages, 
to make him an independent investigator of the word “of Wile 
Holy Spirit, as the organ through which that Spint reveals 
his mind. We consecrate ourselves, therefore, first of all, as 
the greatest of all, as the groundwork of all, as the end of 
all else, to teaching and preparing others to teach God’s pure 
word, its faith for faith, its life for life; in its integrity, in 
its marvellous adaptation, in its divine, its justifying, its 
sanctifying, and glorifying power. We lay, therefore, as 
that without which all else would be laid in vain, the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets—Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone. 

Standing upon the everlasting foundation of this Rule of 
Faith, we stand of necessity on the faith, of which it is the 
rule. It is not the truth as it lies, silent Ant unread, in the 
Word, but the truth as it enters from that Word into ‘tN hu- 
man heart, with the applying presence of the Holy Ghost, 
which makes men believers. 

Faith makes men Christians ; but Confession alone marks 
them as Christians. The Rule of Faith is God’s voice to us; 
faith is the hearing of that voice, and the Confession, our 
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reply of assent to it. By our faith, we are known to the 
Lord as his; by our Confession, we are known to each other 
as His children. 

Confession of faith, in some form, is imperative. To 
confess Christ, is to confess what is our faith in him. As 
the Creed is not, and cannot. be the Rule of Faith, but is 
its Confession merely, so the Bible, because it is the Rule of 
Faith, is ef necessity not its Confession. The Bible can no 
more be any man’s Creed, than the stars can be any man’s 
astronomy. The.stars furnish the Rule of the astronomer’s 
faith: the Principia of Newton may be the Confession of 
his faith. If aman were examined as a candidate for the 
Chair of astronomy in a University, and were asked, What is 
your astronomical system? and were to reply, I accept the 
teaching of the stars, the reply would be, You may think 
you do—so does the man who is sure that the stars move 
round the world, and that they are not orbs, but ‘‘gimlet 
holes to let the glory through.”” We wish to know what you 
hold the teachings of the stars to be? Do you receive, as 
in harmony with them, the results reached by Copernicus, 
by Galileo, by Kepler, by Newton, La Place, and Herschel, 
or do you think the world one great flat, and the sun and 
moon mere pendants to it ? 

Gentlemen, replies the independent investigator: The 
theories of those astronomers are human® systems—man- 
made theories. I go out every night on the hills, and look 
at the stars through a holein my blanket, with my own eyes, 
not with a man-made telescope, or fettered by a man-made 
theory ; and I believe in the stars and in what they teach 
me; but if I were to say, or write what they teach, that 
would be a human creed—and I am opposed to all creeds. 
Very well, reply the examiners, we wish you joy in the pos- 
session of a good pair of eyes, and feel it unnecessary to go 
any further. IPf you are unwilling to confess your faith, we 
will not tax your conscience with the inconsistency of teach- 
ing it, nor tax your own with the hazard of authorizing you 
to set forth in the name of the stars your own ignorant assump- 
tions about them. 

What is more clear than that, as the Rule of Faith is first, 
it must, by necessity of its being, when rightly used, gener- 
ate a true faith? but the man who has true faith desires to 
have it known, and is bound to confess his faith. The Rule 
cannot really generate two conflicting beliefs, but men who 
alike profess to accept the Rule, do have conflicting beliefs, 
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and when beliefs conflict, if the one is formed by the Rule, 
the other must be formed in the face of it. Fidelity to the 
Rule of Faith, therefore, fidelity to the faith it teaches, de- 
mands that there shall be a confession of the faith. he 
firmest friend of the word is the firmest friend of the creed. 
First, the Rule of Faith, next the Faith of the Rule, and 
then the Confession of Faith. 

What shall be our Confession? Are we originating a 
Church, and must we utter our testimony toa world, in which 
our faith is a novelty? The reply is easy. As we are not 
the first who have used, with honest hearts and fervent pray- 
ers, the Rule, so are we not the first who have been guided 
by the Holy Ghost in it to its faith, As men long ago 
reached its faith, so long ago they confessed it. hey con- 
fessed it from the beginning. ‘The first adult baptism was 
based upon a “human creed,” that is, upon a confession of 
faith, which was the utterance of a belief which was based 
upon a human interpretation of divine words. The faith has 
been confessed from the beginning. It has been embodied 
in a creed, the origin of whose present shape no man knows, 
which indeed cannot be fixed; for it rose from the words of 
our Saviour’s Baptismal Commission, and was not manufac- 
tured, but grew. Of the Apostles’ Creed, as of Him to 
whom its heart is given, it may be affirmed that it was ‘‘be- 
gotten, not made.’’ The Confession has been renewed and 
enlarged to meet new and widening error. The ripest, and 
purest, and most widely used of the old Confessions have been 
adopted by our Church as her own, not because they are old 
and widely received, but because they are true. Shé has 
added her testimony as it was needed. Here is the body of 
her Confession. Is her Confession ours? If it be, we are 
of her in heart; if it be not, we are only of her in name. 
It is ours—ours in our deepest conviction,ereached through 
conflicts outward and inward, reached upon our knees, and 
traced with our tears—ours in our inmost hearts. Therefore, 
we consecrate ourselves to teaching and preparing others to 
teach the faith of God’s word, which is the confessed faith of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Fidelity to the whole 
truth of God’s word requires this. We dare not be satisfied 
with recognition as Christians over against the Jew, because 
we confess that the Rule of Faith, of which the New Testa- 
ment is a part, has taught us faith in Jesus Christ. We dare 
not be satisfied with recognition as holding the Catholic 
Faith as embodied in the three General Creeds, over against 
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heresies of various forms and shades. Christian believers hold- 
ing the faith, Catholic we are—but we are, besides, Protestant, 
rejecting the authority of the Papacy, Evangelical, glorying in 
the grace of the Gospel; and Lutheran, holding the doctrines 
of that Church, of which the Reformation is the child—not 
only those in which all Christendom or a large part of it co- 
incides with her, but the most distinctive of her distinctive 
doctrines, though in the maintenance of them she stood alone. 
As the acceptance of the word of God as a Rule of Faith 
separates us from the Mohammedan, as the reception of the 
New Testament sunders us from the Jew, as the hearty ac- 
quiescence in the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
shows us, in the face of all errorists of the earlier ages, to be 
in the faith of the Church Catholic, so does our unreserved 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession mark us as Luther- 
ans; and the acceptance of the Apology, the Catechisms of 
Luther, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
continues the work of marking our separation from all error- 
ists of every shade whose doctrines are in conflict with the 
true sense of the Rule of Faith—that Rule whose teachings 
are rightly interpreted and faithfully embodied in the Con- 
fessions afore-mentioned. Therefore, God helping us, we will 
teach the whole faith of His word, which faith our Church 
sets forth, explains and defends in her Symbols. We do not 
interpret God’s word by the Creed, neither do we interpret 
the Creed by God’s word, but interpreting both independently 
by the laws of language, and finding that they teach one and 
the same truth, we heartily acknowledge the Confession as a 
true exhibition of the faith of the Rule—a true witness to 
the one, pure and unchanging faith of the Christian Church, 
and freely make it our own Confession, as truly as if it had 
been now first uttered by our lips, or had now first yone forth 
from our hands. 

In freely and heartily accepting the faith of our Church, 
as our own faith, and her Scriptural Confession of that faith, 
as our own Confession, we do not surrender for ourselves, 
any more than we take from others, the sacred and inaliena- 
ble right of private judgment. It is not by giving up the 
right of private judgment, but by the prayerful exercise of it, 
not by relinquishing a just independence of investigation, 
but by thoroughly employing it, that we have reached that 
faith which we glory in confessing. Could the day ever 
come, in which we imagined that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church had abused her right of private judgment, so as to 
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reach error, and not truth by it, we should, as honest men, 
cease. to bear her name, or connive at what we would, in the 
case supposed, believe to be error. On the other hand, 
should the Evangelical Lutheran Church ever have evidence, 
that we have abused our right of private judgment into the 
wrong of private misjudgment, so as to have reached error, 
and not truth by it, then, as a faithful Church, after due ad- 
monition, and opportunity for repentance have been given 
us in vain, she is bound to cast us forth, to purify her own 
communion, and to make it impossible for us, in her name, 
to injure others. 

As the individual, in exercising the right of private judg- 
ment, is in peril of abusing it, the Church has the right, and 
is bound by the duty, of self-defence against that abuse. 
The right of private judgment is not the right of Church- 
membership, not the right of public teaching, not the right 
of putting others into an equivocal attitude to what they re- 
gard as truth. 

A free Protestant Churclr is a Church, whose ministry 
and membership, accepting the same rule of faith, have, in 
the exercise of their private judgment upon it, reached the 
same results as to all truths which they deem it needful to 
unite in confessing. After all the intricacies into which the 
question of, What are fundamentals? has run, there can be 
no practical solution better than this, that they are such 
truths, as in the judgment of the Church, it is necessary 
clearly to confess; truths, the toleration of the errors oppos- 
ing which, she believes to be inconsistent with her fidelity to 
the gospel doctrine, to her own internal harmony and highest 
efficiency. The members and ministry of such a Church 
must have “‘one faith,’ as they have one Lord, one Baptism, 
and one God, and apart from the “unity of the faith,” and 
the ‘“‘unity of the knowledge of the Son of God,” ever 
striving to reach “unto a perfect man, unto Ke measure of 
the fulness of Christ,”’ will be vain; thus only shall Chris- 
tian men “henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive.” 

A great deal is claimed under the right of private judg- 
ment, which is a most impudent infringment of that right. 
A man isa Socinian, a Pelagian, a Romanist. Very well. 
We maintain, that no civil penalties should restrain him, 
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and no ecclesiastical inquisition fetter him. Give him, in its 
fullest swing, the exercise of his right of private judgment- 
But your Socinian insists on such a recognition by Trinitar- 
ians as logically implies, that they either agree with him in 
his error, or that is of no importance. What is this but to 
ask thousands or millions to give up or imperil the results of 
their well-used right of private judgment, at the call of one 
man, who abuses his? Could impudence go further? “Go,” 
they may rightly say, “with your right of private judgment, 
go where you belong, and cease to attempt the shallow jug- 
glery, by which one man’s freedom means his autocracy, and 
every other man’s slavery. If your right of private judg- 
ment has made you an Atheist, don’t call yourself a believer ; 
if it has made you a Jew, don’t pretend to be a Christian ; 
if it has made you a Papist, don’t pretend to be a Protes- 
tant; if it has made you a Quaker, don’t call yourself a 
Churchman.” 

When we confess, that, in the exercise of our right of 
private judgment, our Bible has made us Lutherans, we 
neither pretend to claim that other men should be made Lu- 
therans by force, nor that their private judgment shall, or 
will, of necessity, reach the results of ours. We only con- 
tend, that, if their private judgment of the Bible does not 
make them Lutherans, they shall not pretend that it does. 
We do not say, that any man shall believe that the Confes- 
sion of our Church is Seriptural. We only contend, that 
he should neither say nor seem to say so, if he does not believe 
it. The subscription to a Confession is simply a just and 
easy mode of testifying to those who have a right to ask it 
of us, that we are what we claim and profess to be. So to sign 
a Confession as to imply that we are what we are not, or to 
leave it an open question what we are, is not the just result 
of the right of private judgment, or“of any right whatever, 
but is utterly wrong. For it is a first element of truth, with 
which no right, private or public, can conflict, that names 
shall honestly represent things. What immorality is more 
patent than the pretence that the right of private judgment 
is something which authorizes a man to make his whole life a 
falsehood ; is something which fills the world with names, 
which no longer represent things, fills it with black things, 
that are called white, with bitter things, that are called 
sweet, and with lies, that are called truths, with monarchists, 
who are called republicans, with Socinians, who are called 
‘Trinitarians, with Arminians, who are called Calvinists, with 
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Romanists, Rationalists, fanatics, er sectarians, who are call- 
ed Lutherans? We concede to every man the absolute 
right of private judgment as to the faith of the Lutheran 
Church. Nevertheless, if you are called a Lutheran, that 
means, if it means any thing, that you hold the faith of the 
Church. If you have abandoned the faith of the Church 
you may not use her name as your shelter in attacking the 
thing she cherishes, and in maintaining which she obtained 
her being and her name. 

It is not enough that you say to me, that such a thing is 
clear to your private jadgment. You must show to my pri- 
vate judgment, that God’s word teaches it, before I dare re- 
cognize you as in the unity of the faith. If you cannot, we 
have not the same faith, and ought not to be of the same 
communion ; for the communion is properly one of persons 
of the same faith. In other words, your private judgment is 
not to be my interpreter, nor is mine to be yours. If you 
think me in error, I have no right to force myself on your 
fellowship. If I think you an error, you have no right to 
force yourself on mine. You have the civil right and the 
moral right to form your impressions in regard to truth, but 
there the right stops. You have not the right to enter or 
remain in any Christian communion, except as its terms of 
membership give you that right. So easy is this distinction, 
and so clearly a part, not of speculation, but of practical 
morals, that the law of the land recognizes it. If certain 
men, under the style and title of a Church, which imply that 
it is Calvinistic, call an Arminian preacher, the law takes 
that Church from an Arminian majority which calls itself 
Calvinistic, and gives it to a Calvinistic minority which is 
what it calls itself. Does this mean that the majority must 
sacrifice their right of private judgment, that the law wishes 
to force them to be Calvinists? Not at all. It simply means, 
that the right of private judgment is not the right to call 
yourself what you are not, and to keep what does not belong 
to you. Put your Arminians under their true colors, though 
in minority, and your Calvinists under false colors, though in 
majority, and you will soon see how easily the principle of 
this law of morals and this law of the land adjusts itself. 

Before the plain distinctions we have urged, in regard to 
private judgment, go down all the evasions by which Ration- 
alism has sought to defend itself from the imputation of dis- 
honor, when it pretended to bear the Lutheran name, as if 
Lutheranism were not a positive and well-defined system of 
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truth, but a mere assertion of the right of private judgment. 
It is the doctrince of the Lutheran Reformation, not that 
there should be no checks upon the abuse of private judg- 
ment, but that those checks should be moral alone. The 
Romanists and the un-Lutheran elements in the Reformation 
were agreed, that the trath must be maintained and heresy 
extirpated by the sword of government. Error is in affinity 
with the spirit of persecution. The first blood shed within 
the Christian Church, for opinion’s sake, was shed by the de- 
niers of the divinity of Jesus Christ, the Arians. So strong 
was the feeling in the primitive Church against violence to- 
ward errorists, that not a solitary instance occurs of capital 
punishment for heresy in its earlier era. The Bishops of 
Gaul, who ordered the execution of the Priscillianists, though 
the lives of these errorists were as immoral as their teachings 
were abominable, were excluded from the communion of the 
Church. As the Western Church grew corrupt, it grew more 
and more a persecuting Church, till it became drunken with 
the blood of the saints. The maxims and spirit of perseeu- 
tion went over to every part of the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, except the Lutheran Church. Zwingle countenanced 
the penalty of death for heresy. What was-the precise share 
of Calvin in the burning of Servetus is greatly mooted; but 
two facts are indisputable. One is, that, before the unhappy 
errorist took his fatal journey, Calvin wrote, that, if Serve- 
tus came to Geneva, he should not leave it alive, if his au- 
thority availed anything; the other is, that, after the burning 
of Servetus, Calvin wrote his dissertation on the right of the 
magistrate to put heretics to death (1554). The Romish and 
Calvinistic writers stand as one man for the right and duty 
of magistrates to punish heresy with death, over against Lu- 
ther and the entire body of our theologians, who maintain, 
without an exception, that heresy is never to be punished 
with death. The Reformed portion of Protestantism has put 
to death, at different times and in different ways, not only 
Romanists and Anabaptists, but its terrible energies have 
been turned into civil strife, and Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and Independents have put each other to death. Strange as 
it may sound, Socinians themselves have been persecutors, 
and yet more strange is the ground on which they persecuted. 
The original Socinians not only acknowledged that Jesus Christ 
was to be worshipped, and characterized those who denied 
it as half Jews, but, when Francis David, one of the greatest of 
their original co-workers, denied it, the old man was cast into 
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prison, and kept there till he died, The Lutheran Church 
alone, of all the great Churches that have had the power ta 
persecute, has not upon her skirts one drop of blood shed for 
opinion’s sake. ‘The glorious words of Luther were: ‘The 
pen, not the fire, is to put down heretics. ‘The hangmen are 
not doctors of theology. ‘This is not the place for force. 
Not the sword, but the word, fits for this battle. If the word 
does not put down error, error would stand, though the world 
were drenched with blood.” By these just views, centuries 
in advance of the prevalent views, the Lutheran Church has 
stood, and will stand forever, But she is none the less earn- 
est in just modes of shielding herself and her children from 
the teachings of error, which takes cover under the pretence 
of private judgment. She would not burn Servetus, nor, for 
opinion’s sake, touch a hair of his head; neither, however, 
would she permit him to bear her name, to “preach another 
Jesus’ in her pulpits, to teach error in her Universities, or 
to approach with her children the table of their Lord, whom 
he denied. Her name, her confessions, her history, her very 
being protest against the supposition of such “fellowship with 
the works of darkness,”” such sympathy with heresy, such 
levity in regard to the faith, She never practiced thus, She 
never can do it. Those who imagine that the right of pri- 
vate jndgment is the right of men, within the Lutheran 
Church, and bearing her hallowed name, to teach what they 
please in the face of her testimony, know not the nature of 
the right they claim, nor of the Church; whose very life in- 
volves her refusal to have fellowship with them in their error. 
It is not the right of private judgment which makes or marks 
a man a Lutheran. A man may have the right to judge, and 
be a simpleton, as he may have the right to get rich, yet 
may remain a beggar, It is the judgment he reaches in ex- 
ercising that right which determines what he is by his abuse 
of the ‘‘inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” a man may make himself a miserable slave. The 
right of property belongs as much to the man who makes 
himself a beggar as to the man who has become a millionaire. 
Rights, in themselves, give nothing, and cannot change the 
nature of things. The right to gather, gathers nothing; 
and if, under this right, the man gathers wood, hay, stubble, 
neither the right nor its exercise makes them into gold, silver 
and precious stoues. ‘he Church will not put any violence 
upon him who chooses to gather what will not endure the 
fire; but she will not accept them as jewels, nor permit her 
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children to be cheated with them. The right of private 
judgment and the right of Church discipline are codrdinate 
and harmonious rights, essential to the prevention, each of 
the abuse of the other. To uphold either intelligently, is to 
uphold both. In maintaining, therefore, as Protestants, the 
right and duty of men, in the exercise of private judgment, 
to form their own convictions, unfettered by civil penalties in 
the State, or by inquisitorial powers in the Church, we main- 
tain, also, the right and duty of the Church to shield herself 
from corruption in doctrine by setting forth the truth in her 
Confession, by faithfully controverting heresy, by personal 
warning to those that err, and, finally, with the contumacious, 
by rejecting them from her communion, till, through grace, 
they are led to see and renounce the falsehood, for which 
they claimed the name of truth. 

‘The faith of the Church, drawn from the rule by the just 
exercise of private judgment, illumined by the Holy Ghost, 
has been tested and developed in three ways: First, by 
science; next, by history; and thirdly, in the practical life 
of the Church. Science has shown, in the glorious edifice of 
our doctrinal theology, that our faith has the grand criterion 
of truth, the capacity of arrangement in a self-harmonizing 
system. Order is Heaven’s first law. As the law of the 
physical universe is mathematical, the law of the spiritual 
universe is logical. ‘That which has no place in system, is 
not of God, is not truth. All his works reflect his unity and 
self-consistency. 1 

The distinctive aim of the Evangelical Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary is to fit for their whole work, men, whom God 
shall call, through his Church, to teach the gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments. This involves, in its most perfect 
form, that they shall understand, in its own tongues, the holy 
book, to the teachings of whose truths they are to devote 
themselves, that they should see those truths in their rela- 
tions, as well as in their isolation, should thoroughly compre- 
hend the faith of the Church, which is built upon them, and 
should be able to defend the truth, and the faith, which is its 
inspiration, The student of theology must be taught the 
history of the Church, in order to comprehend prophecy, in 
order to test all things, and hold fast to the good, and in or- 
der to comprehend the force and value of the decisions, on 
disputed points, which the Church maintains over against all 
errorists. He must know the history of the past in order to 
live in the life of to-day, which is the outflowing of the life 
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of yesterday, and to reach beyond the hour into that solemn 
to-morrow of the future, which is to be the outflowing of the 
life of to-day. For all these and for many other reasons, 
the student of theology must master the great facts in the 
history of the Church of all time; but, most of all, the his- 
tory of our own Church, the richest, the most suggestive, the 
most heart-inspiring of the whole. 

Looking forward to the position of a Bishop in the Church, 
and of a Counsellor in the Synod, the student of theology 
needs to be master of the great principles of Church govern- 
ment, a sphere specially important to our Church amid the 
radicalism and anarchical tendencies of the hour. 

The Christian pastor -of the future should be master of the 
principles which are to guide him in his great work of watch- 
ing the flock ; the preacher of the future should understand 
the theory, and be practically trained in the power of that 
simple but mighty eloquence, which becomes the preaching of 
the cross; the catechist of the future should be trained for 
the great work of feeding the lambs; the future ministrants 
at the altars of the Most High should be shaped in the ten- 
der, trusting and all-prevailing spirit of worship, which God, 
the Holy Ghost, kindles in his saints, the devotion, whose 
flame trembles upward to its source, in the humble confes- 
sions, in the holy songs, and in the fervent prayers of the 
Church, all hallowed by the memories of ages of yearning 
and aspiration. We desire to have men ‘‘mighty in the 
Scriptures,” ‘able and faithful ministers ‘of the New Testa- 
ment,” “not novices,’ but men who “‘know how they ought 
to behave themselves in the house of God,” ‘‘perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works,” ‘holding fast the 
faithful word as they have been taught, that they may be 
able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince gain- 
sayers,” “in doctrine showing uncorruptness.”’ 

We want the true Christian minister, in whom the priest- 
hood, which he holds in common with all believers, intensifies 
itself by his representative character, a priest, whose lips 
keep knowledge, at whose mouth they should seek the law, 
for he is the ‘“‘messenger of the Lord of hosts.” We want 
men apt to teach, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves. We want men of decision, ready to confront 
those ‘“‘whose mouths must be stopped; who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake.’’ We want men, who will ‘“‘hold fast the form of sound 
words; who will take heed unto themselves and the doctrine, 
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and continue in them, knowing, that, in doing this,” and 
alone in doing this, “they shall both save themselves and 
them that hear them;” men, who shall stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 
gospel,” “earnestly contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints;” men, “like-minded one toward another, speaking 
the same thing, with no divisions among them, but perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same jadgment.” 

But, with all, and in all, and above all, we wish to send 
forth men, who shall be living illustrations of the power of 
the gospel they preach; men, who shall show the oneness 
and stability of a true faith, ready to yield preferences to 
secure principles, to make the sacrifices of love to the con- 
sciences of the weak in things indifferent, and to stand as the 
anvil to the beater under the strokes of obloquy and mis- 
representation. We wish men, who will have the mind of 
Jesus Christ, thrilling in every pulse with love to souls ; men, 
that will seek the lowliest of the lowly, men filled with the 
spirit of missions, men of self-renunciation ; men open as the 
day, men that abhor deceit, who use great plainness of 
speech, who speak the truth in love; men who are first pure, 
then peaceable, ‘‘gentle to all men,” not self-willed, not soon 
angry, yet in conflict with the “many unruly and vain talkers 
and deceivers, rebuking them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith;” men so glowing with love of the gospel, 
so clear in their judgment as to its doctrines, so persuaded 
that life and death, heaven and hell, hang upon its pure pro- 
clamation, that they shall be ready to say: “Though we or 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, let 
him be accursed,” and again, the very power of the apostle’s 
iteration: ‘As I said before, so say I now again, If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed.” It is in the simple Biblical faith, in 
the incorrupt, profound and self-harmonizing system of doc- 
trine, in the historical caution and thoroughness, in the 
heart-felt piety, in the reverential spirit of worship, in the 
holy activity which reaches every want of the souls and 
bodies of men, in fidelity in the pulpit and pastoral life, in 
uncompromising maintenance of sound government, in all 
these, which belong to our Church, in these we desire to train 
young men, grounding them in a thorough knowledge, an 
ardent love, a practical exhibition of all that belongs to the 
true idea of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, of the Evan. 
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gelical Lutheran Christian, and of the Evangelical Lutheran 
pastor. 

We wish to have them worthy of the Chureh of Christian 
purity and of Christian freedom to which they belong, the 
Church of Luther and Melanchthon, of Arndt and the Ger- 
hards, of Spener and Francke, of Schwartz and Oberlin, of 
Muhlenberg and Harms, and of departed worthies, whose 
voices have so lately been hushed in death, that they almost 
seem to hallow this scene by a palpable presence; the ear 
almost catches the benedictions which descend from their high 
home upon us. 

For these great ends, with these high hopes, we make our 
humble beginning. If God approve our aim, and if His 
Church has been guided by Him, in ordaining to this work 
those whom she has chosen, then this night we lay the first 
stone of a great temple, to be built to our fathers’ God, in 
the name of the God of our fathers. To lay one stone in 
this edifice, to cheer one trembling heart in this work, is 
something greater in the mind of God and of the good than 
to have led triumphant armies to the field or to have estab- 
lished great politics among men. 

QO, loving Saviour, God of all truth and goodness, if it be 
the faith of Thy word and of Thy Church to which we hal- 
low ourselves and our poor work, Thou wilt not forsake it, 
nor us! There is warfare in Thy Church, where peace 
should dwell, there is distraction where there should be the 
unity of faith, there are jealous doubts where there should 
be perfect love. If we have desired (too earnestly for the 
spirit of perfect patience) to be relieved from the burden and 
the strife, if we have, too deeply for absolute submission to 
God’s will longed to go forth from the Vailey of the Shadow 
of Death, and to lead the dear young men, who are hallowed 
by the hope of the Church, into the green pastures and by 
the still waters of the one pure faith of Thy word, confess- 
ed by our fathers; still, amid the infirmities under whose 
influences we may mistake ourselves, Thou wilt forgive us. 
Thou knowest our hearts, and readest there no consciousness 
of an aim less exalted than Thy glory, less great than the 
welfare of Thy Church. 

With the past of our Church, He, to whom we look, has 
linked, and with its present is linking, and with its future 
will link, the destiny of a world, whose full redemption can 
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be wrought only by the fulness of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. To Christ Jesus and to the word of His truth, and 
to His Church, in love to Him, and to His truth, and to 
His Church, we conseerate this School of the Prophets 
forever ! 


ARTICLE VIII. 
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The History of the Jews, from the carliest period down to modern 
fimes. By Henry Hart Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In three 
volumes. Boston: William Veazie. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1864. These volifmes are a reprint from the newly revised and cor- 
rected London edition, an enlargement of the original work, which ap- 
peared thirty years ago. Dr. Milman is well known for his historical 
contributions, as a man of learning, of independent investigation, liberal 
spirit, great candor and moderation in his views. His statements may, 
sometimes, appear vague, and the discussions, not always satisfactory to 
the demands of the theological scholar, yet the work is a valuable his- 

tory of a most wonderful and peculiar people, and cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the reader. On some of the critical questions proposed, 
the author does not decide in reference to the correctness of conflicting 
opinions. His views of inspiration agree with those of Tillotston, 
Secker, Warburton and Bloomfield. He does not believe that every 
word and letter of the Bible was dictated by the Holy Spirit in such a 
manner, that the writers were but the passiye instruments through 
which his language was conveyed. He thinks that Moses may have pos- 
sessed many sources of information, from which he could draw the most 
material circumstances of the early history of mankind, without being 
dependent upon the immediate inspiration of God; that the Holy Spirit 
would not interpose to instruct where the ordinary means of accurate 
information were enjoyed; that many difficulties in connection with the 
subject would be obviated, if inspiration were confined to doctrinal points, 
exclusive of those which are purely historical. These volumes are 
presented to the American public in elegant style, and form a beautiful 
addition to the interesting collection of classics from the Riverside press. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
By H. 4H. Gillett. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publi- 
cation Committee. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. Dr. Gillett is 
favorably known to the public as a successful historian. His ability and 
fitness for this department of study were fully attested in his admirable 
history of the Life and Times of Huss. The work before us, we are sure, 
will bring no discredit upon his reputation. 1t is deserving of the com- 
mendation it has received. Marked by careful and copious research, its 
compression of details, its impartial narrative of facts, its clear, simple, 
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attractive style, it is a most acceptable contribution to the ecclesiastical 
literature of the country, and will be useful as a standard to all denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

St. Paul in Rome: Lectures delivered in the Legation of the United 
States of America, in Rome. By Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D., Professor 
of Kcclesiastical History in the Divinity School. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1865. The author's design in these discourses is, to 
present the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as the embodiment of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, in the midst of Pagan impurities and Christian 
superstitions, speaking, as he was, to an audience composed of various 
nationalities and different denominations of Christians, tourists whose 
minds were absorbed in the memorials and ceremonies of pagan and 
papal Rome. ‘The Lectures are twelve in number, and discuss the fol- 
lowing points: Paul’s relation to the Church of Rome; the circum- 
stances which preceded his journey to Rome; his journey to Rome 
from Puteoli; St. Paul and the Jews in Rome; Paul in his own 
hired house; Czesar’s household, and the saints; Panl’s position in re- 
ference to established customs and institutions; his imprisonment at 
Rome; the claim of the Church of Rome to sanctity, infallibility and 
unity. 

Cousin Alice: A memoir of Alice B. Haven. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1865. The subject of this Memoir was a popular and at- 
tractive writer, and in her productions not merely interested the public, 
but inculeated practical and wholesome lessons in life and morals. In 
the story of her life thereis much to admire and to elicit our sincere 
sympathy and respect. 

The Prayer of the Afflicted. By J.FewSmith,D.D. A.D.F.Randolph. 
1864. This little work, written with a desire to do good, is worthy of 
the reputation of its gifted author, so highly esteemed as a successful 
preacher and a faithful pastor. It abounds in excellent thoughts, ex-* 
pressed in clear and beautiful language, whilst the earnest spirit it 
breathes, and the impressive lessons it teaches, cannot fail to make it 
acceptable to those for whom the discussion is more particularly in- 
tended. 

Sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Preached at the Metropolitan Ta- 
bernacle, London. Highth Series. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1865. 
These are the sermons of a remarkable man, who has, of late years, cre- 
ated quite a sensation in England. he discussions are not distinguish- 
ed for original thought, or profound learning, but the truth is presented 
in a clear, vigorous and practical form. ‘he author is earnest in his 
convictions and utters them with great fearlessness. This volume con- 
tains his sermons on “Baptismal Regeneration,” “Children brought to 
Christ, not to the Font,” and “Thus saith the Lord,” which have attract- 
ed some attention and called forth sharp criticism. 

Our Country: Its trials and its triumphs.’ A series of discourses, 
suggested by the varying events of the war for the Union. By George 
Peck, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. These discourses, 
fifteen in number, were suggested by the events of the day, and delivered 
during the progress of the War. They are thoroughly loyal, patriotic, 
heart-stirring, and reflect the tone ard general feeling of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in reference to the great Rebellion, the wicked effort to 
destroy the Government and divide the country. 

The Two Vocations: or the Sisters of Mercy at Home. A Tale. By 
the Author of the Schinberg-Outta Family. New York: Robert Carter 
& Bros. 1865. Zales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different 
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Lands and Ages. By the Author of the Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 1865, We wel- 
come most gratefully these new works by so charming a writer as Mrs. 
Charles. They form a valuable addition to that pure, elevating and _in- 
structive literature, the wants of the household so much require. The 
stories are told with peculiar ability, with great freshness and power, 
and are full of an earnest and faithful Christianity. 

God's Way of Holiness. By Horatius Bonar, D. D, New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. This is a most excellent work, which 
cannot fail to interest the Christian and promote his growth in holiness. 
The topics presented are (1) the new life; (2) Christ for us, the Spirit 
in us; (3) the root and soil of holiness; (4) strength againts sin; (5) 
the cross and its power; (6) the saint and the law; (7) the saint and 
the seventh of the Romans; (8) the true creed and the true life; (9) 
counsels and warnings. We notice in the book several extracts from 
the writings of Luther and of Melanchthon. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. By Max Miiller, M. A. Second Series. With 
thirty-one Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner. 1865. The second 
volume fully sustains the favorable opinion expressed in reference to the 
merits of the work, in a former number of the Leview. The topies dis- 
cussed in the present series, are: (1) New Materials for the Science of 
Language, and New Theories: (2) Language and Reason: (3) The 
Physiological Alphabet: (4) Phonetic change: (5) Grimm’s Law: (6) 
On the Principles of Etymology: (7) On the Powers of Roots: (8) 
Metaphor: (9) The Mythology of the Greeks (10) Jupiter, the Su- 
preme Aryan God: (11) Myths of the Dawn: (12) Modern Mythology. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1865, exhibiting the most important discoveries and im- 
‘provements in Mechanics, useful arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geography, Anti- 
quities, ete., together with notes on the progress of science during the 
year 1864; a list of recent scientific publications; obituaries of eminent 
scientifie men, ete. Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., M.D. Boston: 
Gould & Linecolm. 1865. The title is indicative of the design of the 
work. The serics now numbers sixteen volumes. It constitutes a most 
complete Encyclopedia of scientific and practical knowledge, and will 
be found to be most useful to all classes in the community, to all who 
are interested in the principles and progress of science. 

Chamber's Eneyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated. Vol. VII. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 1865. The present volume begins with the word Numismatics, 
and ends with Puerperal Mania. We have so often directed attention 
to this Hneyclopadia that it is necessary only to announce the appear- 
ance of another volume. We have found the work on various occasions 
so valuable, for reference, that we believe we are rendering a public ser- 
vice in commending it to publie favor. 

The Political History of the United States of America during the 
Great Rebellion, including a classified summary of the legislation of the 
second session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the three sessions of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, the first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
with the votes thereon, and the important executive, judicial and politico- 
military facts of that eventful period; together with the organization, 
legislation and general proceedings of the Rebel Administration; and 
an Appendix containing the principal political facts of the campaign of 
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1864. A chapter on the Church and the Rebellion, and the proceedings 
of the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress. By Edward Me- 
Pherson of Gettysburg, Pa., Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. Second Hditiun. Washington, D. C.: Philp & Sol- 
omons. 1865, This is a most valuable compilation of important bis- 
torical documents, designed to be an impartial and faithful record of the 
political history of the Great Rebellion, its precedents, principles and 
measures, The volume contains in chronological order the Secession 
policy and Rebel organization in each State, the elaborate papers of the 
South Carolina Convention in justification of the movement, the various 
official documents and suggestions for adjustment, the position of the 
respective parties, North and South, the wrongs complained of, and the 
remedies proposed; the legislation of our National Congress con- 
densed and classified, as well as that of the Rebel Congress, also the 
messages, proclamations, orders, correspondence and addresses of the 
President, the diplomacy of the Secretary of State, valualle letters and 
papers from the Secretaries of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Interior, and from the Post-Master General, opinions of the Attor- 
ney General, orders of Generals, the decisions of the Courts and of 
military tribunals, and other documents bearing upon the subject and 
coming properly within the design of the work, The Appendix, not 
found in the first edition, contains many valuable additions, the facts of 
the Presidential campaign for 1864, the proceedings of the last Congress, 
also the legislation at Richmond; a most interesting and valuable chap- 
ter on the Church and the Rebellion, showing the action of all our leail- 
ing ecclesiastical bodies on the state of the country since 1861; likewise 
the original records indicating the practical operation of Emancipation 
in the South, the means employed by the Rebels in the prosecution of 
the war, and other papers constantly required fur reference and consulta- 
tion. Jt embraces a large amount of material condensed in c)mpara- 
tively sma!l space, judiciously arranged, properly classified, and provi- 
ded with a copious index. The book is full, accurate and complete, the 
most thorough and satisfactory history we have on the subject. It gives 
evidence not only of industry and zeal, which are so characteristic of 
the author, but of sound judzment and great ability, Like everything 
else he has undertaken, his work is well done. The volume is a valua- 
ble contribution to our national literature ; it will be regarded as autkor- 
ity by individuals of all parties and countries, and indispensable as a 
book of reference in every library. 

The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Eevents—1860-4. Hd- 
ited by Frank “Moore. In three divisions; I. Diary of Verified occur- 
rences. II. Documents, Narratives, etc. III. Poetry, Anecdotes and 
Incidents. New York: D. Van Nostrand, Since our last notice of this 
most valuable serial, we have received two numbers which bring the 
Documentary History of the War down to December, 1863. Every 
successive number impresses us with the importance and great value of 
the work, not only for present perusal, but for fature reference. It is a 
storehouse of authentic infurmation, prepared with the greatest care and 
presented in a most accurate form, As the Great Rebellion has now 
been overthrown, we look with interest to the completion of the publi- 
cation, 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No, XI. May, 
1865. The present issue brings the narrative down to April, 1862. It 
describes the capture of Roanoke and Newbern, the fight between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor, and begins the account of the capture 
of New Orleans, The numbers, already published, contain matter equiv- 
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alent to #ix ordinary volumes, with nearly two hundred portraits, and 
upwards of one hundred views, maps and plans. It is proposed to pro- 
duce the remaining numbers of the work as rapidly as is consistent with 
careful preparation. 

Hours at Home. A Popular Monthly, devoted to religious and popu- 
lar literature. Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. This aew periodical is designed to be the representative of 
the religious element of American literature. In addition to articles on 
purely religious topics, it contains reviews of books, biographical and 
historical sketches, poetry, essays, papers on popular science, discussions 
of subjects that will render it a welcome visitor to every Christian fam- 
ily. The variety and excellence of the articles in the numbers already 
issued, the unexceptionable character of their teachings, their elevated 
tone and liberal spirit furnish ample assurance that the work will prove 
a devided success, and that the publie will give the work that generous 
support which it so richly deserves. 

The Child's Prayer. ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” Mr. W. J. 
Holland, of Springfield, Mass., has just issued this beautiful and touch- 
ing picture, painted by Holfeld and engraved by the celebrated artist A. 
B. Walter. The subject is one of the deepest interest, connected with 
our earliest home associations, and the conception and execution are 
worthy of the subject. The influence of such a picture is salutary, in 
cultivating the taste, elevating the thoughts, refining the character and 
in awakening holy suggestions. The publisher has rendered a very good 

“service in presenting the public with so attractive an engraving, and at 
so moderate a price. It should find a place in every Christian family. 

Our Dead: A Sermon. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D, Phila.: Smith, 
English & Co. 1865. 

The Assassinated Presidint; or the Day of National Mourning for 
Abraham Lincoln, at St. John’s( Lutheran) Church, Philadelphia, June 1, 
1865, By the Pastor, Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 42 North 9th street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Martyr President: Our Grief and Our Duty. By Rev. J. G. 
Butler, Pastor of | St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. Washington, D. Gs 
McGill & Witherow. 1865. 

Sermon delivered on Thursday, June 1, 1865, the day of special hu- 
miliation and prayer, in corsequence of the assassination of Abraham 
Lineoln, in the Second English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa. By Rev. EK, S. Johnston. TT. T. Scheffer. 

The Lifeand Death of Abraham Lincoln, A Sermon preached at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Sunday morning, April 
23, 1865. By Rev. Phillips Brooks. Phila.: H. B. Ashmead, 

Discourse on the Death of President Lincoln, delivered in the First 
Reformed Dutch Church, Schnectady, N. Y. By Rev. Denis Wortman. 
April 16th 1865. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 

Sermon on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States. Preached on the occasion of the National Funeral, 
April 19th, 1865. By N. L. Rice, D. D. New York: W. C. Bryant 
& Co. 

The Crowning Event: A Diseourse on the occasion of the Fall of 
Richmond, Preached April 9, 1865, in Christ’s Evangelical Reformed 
Church, By Rev. Samuel H. Giesy. Phila.: J. B. Rodgers. 

Oration on the Death of Abrahuim Lincoln, delivered before the citi- 
zens of Gettysburg, Pa., June 1, 1865. By Rev. D. T. Carnahan, Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church. Gettysburg: Aughinbaugh & Wible. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
By Rev. M. Vatentine, A. M., Reading, Pa: 


THE service of song in the house of God is included in 
the general subject of the Christian Cultus. Its full discus- 
sion would involve an examination of the essential idea, and 
principal elements, of worship. Our conceptions of the na- 
ture of worship are, generally, too indistinct and superficial. 
Its fundamental basis is deeper than popular apprehension 
makes it. Worship is grounded, not only on positive di- 
vine precept, but in the original human constitution. Its 
sentiment ant first principles were laid in man’s unfalien na- 
ture. Though darkened, perverted and misdirected in the 
fall, they were not wholly lost. Hence man is nowhere found 
without worship. This is one of the sure and universal ways 
in which human nature expresses isself. Hverywhere, even 
in the darkest and most abject heathenism, there is some 
worship, some forms and acts, in which man utters himself to 
what he assumes to be a Divine Power. It is in this sense 
that it is true, that “man isa religious being.” ‘The elements 
of worship are in his constitution; and where the true God 
and the right way of worshipping [lim are unknown, he 
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makes to himself false gods, and offers them a blind, sinful 
and polluting service. Revelation comes in, to open man’s 
vision to the true God, to disenthrall, elevate and purify the 
fallen and blinded faculties of worship, and engage them in a 
right, acceptable and ennobling devotion. 

I. Music is involved in the constitutional impulses of 
worship. As universal as is worship, so is music in connec- 
tion with it. As truly as is the one grounded in the original 
nature of man, so is the other. An historical glance at the 
connection of music with worship, in the three principal con- 
ditions in which mankind has offered religious homage, may 
prepare the way for our better comprehension of the proper 
office, right relations, and appropriate characteristics of mu- 
sic in the services of the Christian Church. 

1. Its connection with heathen worship is known to alk 
readers of history or mythology. Many of the pagan songs, 
as found in profane literature, are hymns to yods. They 
were pzeans, in which the loud voice of triumph gave honor 
to some false divinity. Among the Romans, music usually 
accompanied the offering of sacrifices. The Budhism of 
China employs it in the temple devotions. Heathen rites, 
everywhere, have introduced suppliant or laudatory songs. 
Music has been part of the worship. This, of course, ex- 
hibits the lowest debasement to which the powers and facul- 
ties of religious music or song have been reduced. It 
presents their fallen, corrupted, sinful, unredeemed exercise. 
We can learn nothing from the devotional music of paganism, 
as to the proper use of it in the true worship of Jehovah, 
through Jesus Christ. Its only feature of instruction is, that 
it shows how the endeavor to worship, calls into aid the ser- 
vice of hymns of praise or prayer. It exhibits the fact, that 
when the human faculties would express themselves toward 
a divine being, in religious homage, though hindered by the 
darkness of heathen ignorance, they make the attempt, in 
part, through the medium of song. 

2. Music formed part of the regular and legitimate wor- 
ship of the Jewish Church. It does not seem to have been 
introduced by any express divine command. It appeared 
spontaneously, from the law written on the pious heart. No 
express command was needed to make worship vocal with 
song. In “the Church in the wilderness,” we hear the grand 
song of Moses, with the accompaniment of Miriam’s harp, 
resounding along the shores of the Red Sea, in celebration 
of the triumphant passage through its depths. Deborah cel- 
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ebrated the victory over Sisera, by a song of praise. It is 
probable that sacred music was part of the study in the 
school of it prophets, 1 Sam. 10: 5. David, the man after 
God’s own heart, introduced it variously and conspicuously 
into the holy Tabernacle service. The Levites, in their sev- 
eral choirs, and with instruments, performed wusic at the 
great sacrifices, 2 Chron. 29: 25-28. “When the burnt- 
offering began, the song of the Lord also began with trumpets 
and with the instruments ordained by David, king of Israel.” 
In the temple service, music seems to have been not only 
one of the greatest attractions, but a principal means of 
kindling the hearts of the people into the highest and best 
fervors. The songs of Zion formed one of the strong bonds 
of attachment that held the Jewish mind to the Holy Tem- 
ple. When in exile, the thought of Zion was a thought of 
its songs. ‘To express the grief and misery of the Babylo- 
nia captivity, the manner was, to hang the harp upon the 
willows and ask, ‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ?” 

The Scripture accounts, however, of the devotional and 
Church music of the Hebrews, are too incidental and _ brief, 
to enable us to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of 
its character and parts. But in the light reflected from var- 
ious statements and allusions, we may safely mark the fol- 
lowing points ; 

First. Their Church music involved the aid of instruments. 
The invention of these dates back before the time of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. Jubal was “the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ,” Gen. 4: 21. There were, 
principally, three kinds or classes, of instruments employed 
in their sacred music; the Harp, (kinnor), a stringed instru- 
ment, used most on occasions of joy and triumph; the Psal- 
tery, (nebel), also a stringed instrument, used in the grand 
procession at the removal of the Ark, 1 Chron. 15: 16; and 
in the final organization of the temple music entrusted to 
the families of Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun, 1 Chron. 25: 
1—7; and the Organ, (ugab), a wind instrument, of ‘double 
or manifold pipe.” The Jewish ritual thus involved instru- 
mental music, and its use there, with the Divine sanction, 
may be regarded as establishing the principle, that we may 
properly combine, in the worship of God, the tones of an in- 
strument with the voices of the congregation. What God 
approved as helpful to worship then, he can hardly be regar- 
ded as condemning now. It is by Lis own inspiration, that 
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He has placed in his word the call, “Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise Him with the seund of the trumpet. Praise Him 
with the psaltery and harp. Praise Him with the stringed 
instruments and organs.”’ Ps. 150. 

Second. Their singing was probably mostly in the style 
of chanting. The character of the psalms that were used, 
lead to this conclusion. They are manifestly adapted to the 
recitative movement of the chant. The sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews was not strictly rhythmic. It was, probably, in 
this kind of singing that our Saviour joined, when, in the 
guest-chamber at Jerusalem, He had participated in the last 
-Passover, and was about to go, with His disciples, out to the 
Mount of Olives. 

Third. Their Temple music was animated and loud. 
This is apparent from the kind and variety of instruments 
used, the great number of persons engaged in it, and the 
fervor with which they threw their souls into it. Looking 
at the organization of the musical service of the sanctuary 
by David, we find a trained band of singers, to the number 
of two hundred and eighty-eight under the leadership of 
Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun, 1 Chron. 25: 1—T. But 
these were not all. Though they are to be regarded as the 
proper artists, v. 7, distinguished among themselves as to 
relative perfection and right of precedence, v. 8, they still 
formed only the kernel and the élite of the sacred musicians. 
See Hengstenberg on Psalms, Vol. III, Appendix p. 14. Of 
the thirty-eight thousand Levites, no fewer than four thou- 
sand were set apart by David for this department of service. 
They were divided, like the priests into twenty-four courses. 
Such a choir, with their loud instruments and skilful train- 
ing, would not make feeble music. There must have been 
considerable volume and force in it, filling the grand courts 
and arches of the glorious temple. 

Fourth. Their sacred music and holy songs, were proba- 

“ bly, in some cases, antiphonal, or responsive. We have an 
instance of this in the song at the Red Sea. The people 
went out with Miriam the prophetess, and ‘Miriam answered 
them, ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’” Ex. 15:21. When David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines, the women 
who came out singing and playing, “answered one another, 
as they played,” 1 Sam. 18:6, 7. The structure of some 
of the psalms is plainly antiphonal. The author of the ar- 
ticle ou Music in the Union Bible Dictionary, of the Sunday 
School Union, in mentioning the classes into which the mu- 
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sicians were divided in Asaph’s grand choir, places them in 
three divisions, with a central company, and right and left 
wings ; and concluded that these several divisions “answered 
one another in that kind of alternate singing which is called 
antiphonal, or responsive.” It does not seem, however, 
that the praises of God were always sung in this responsive 
way. It is certain, indeed, that they were not. 

3. Passing on from the apostate worship of heathenism, 
and the preparatory divine dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment Church, we notice that, in the full and perfect dispen- 
sation of New Testament grace, singing is still given a place 
in the worship of God. And here we are to expect to find 
it of the elevated and spiritual character comporting with 
the fulness and completeness of the system of truth, duty, 
and service, of which it forms a part. The music of the 
Christian Church should exhibit the highest development of 
the true idea of praise and worship, of which the musical 
powers of regenerate natures are capable on earth. Angels 
introduced the New Testament Church music from heaven, 
giving its key-note and model strains in their concert over 
the fields of Bethlehem. Jesus and his disciples sang, bis 
heavenly voice, doubtless, often rising and mingling with that 
of others, in the customary synagogue services. He sang a 
hymn with the eleven, before He went out to the Mount of 
Olives—preparing his soul by praise, for the sorrows of the 
da:k hour of Gethsemane. In that little Church in the up- 
per chamber, we have an example of united congregational 
singing. For they, doubtless, all sang. And it is well to 
remember, in opposition to all Quaker objection to singing, 
that JESUS sang, sanctifying religious song by the mingling, 
perhaps leading, tones of His own voice, and thus forever 
consecrating music in the service of His Church. Christians 
would, perhaps, more generally sing in the place of worship, 
if they recalled Christ’s precept, ‘Be ye followers of me.” 

The New Testament has prescribed no liturgy for the 
Church’s praise. Christian psalmody is left in the sphere of 
the Church’s liberty. The two noble arts of musie and 
poetry are consecrated to religion, and the development of 
the service of song in the house of God is left to the prinei- 
ples of piety and the New Testament rules of order. It has 
been supposed that the gift of the Holy Ghost, on the day 
of Pentecost was attended with poetic inspiration, to which 
the disciples gave utterance in spiritual songs. ‘The apostle 
Paul expressly enjoins the use of psalms and bymns and 
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spiritual songs, for social edification, Eph. 5:19; Col. 3: 
16. The early Churches doubtless employed, in part, the 
Psalms of the Old Testament Canon, and also composed and 
used other hymns adapted to occasions, and to the distinct 
worship of Christ. Fragments of such primitive Christian 
songs appear to be quoted in various passages of the Epistles. 
Theodoret gives it as the opinion of several interpreters that, 
Eph. 5: 14, is a quotation from a hymn then existing dis- 
tinct from the Bible. A similar opinion has been expressed 
in reference to 1 Tim. 3:16; 2 Tim. 2: 11; and Jas. 1: 
17. See Schaff’s Hist. Apos. Ch. p. 564. The primitive 
Church became a singing Church. As flowers rise beneath 
avernal sun, so sacred song sprang from the inspiration of 
Christianity. History marks the continuance of music as 
an essential part of Christian worship from the earliest times. 
The celebrated letter of Pliny to Trajan, just at the close of 
the apostolic age, mentions that Christians were accustomed 
to meet together before day and sing a hymn to Christ as 
God. Eusebius Heel. Hist. Book III, chap. 53, It is need- 
less to trace the development of the musical services of the 
Church through the succeeding periods of its history. It seems 
that, at least in some instances, the antiphonal or responsive 
style of singing was practiced by the primitive Christians. 
The language of Pliny, in the letter referred to, implies this 
style, in the instance of the Christians he mentions: ‘Car- 
men Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem.” Socrates 
mentions the use of responsive hymns among the Christians 
of the fourth century. Hecl. Hist. Lib. VI, chap. 7, But 
this antiphonal mode is generally admitted not to have been 
in common use during the first three hundred years of the 
Christian era, It was customary in the theatres, and tem- 
ples of the heathen, and for this reason generally discarded 
by the primitive Christians, Its practice appeared first 
among the Syrian Churches, It was introduced into the 
Eastern Churches by Flavian and Diodorus, in the middle of 
the fourth century; and from them it was transferred, A. D. 
370, to those of the West, and it soon came into general use 
in these Churches, under the nanie of the Ambrosian style 
of music. 

In the songs of the primitive Christian Zion, old and 
young, men and women, bore a part. The music was not 
assigned to only a few, Their psalmody was the joint ser- 
vice of the whole congregation in unison. Such is the testi- 
mony of Hilary and Ambrose. Chrysostom says: “It was 
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the ancient custom, as it still is with us, for all to come to< 
gether, and unitedly join in signing. The young and the old, 
rich and poor, male and female, bond and free, all join in 
one song. All worldly distinctions here cease, and the whole 
congregation form one general chorus.” Coleman’s Prim. 
Ch. p. 372. 

Such were the general features of the service of song in 
the apostolic and early Church; and in this historical sur- 
vey, we have attained a point of observation from which we 
are better able to take a view of the subject of Church mu- 
sic, aS it comes up as 4 present practical matter. 

II. It is proper to regard the use, or office; of Church 
music, as two-fold. It is, first, to serve as a medium for the 
offering of praise and devotion. It is an act of direct wor- 
ship. Christians are all “priests unto God,” authorized to 
come before Him, in Christ, to offer the sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, praise, and prayer. ‘‘Hymns and songs” are the 
spontaneous development of the inner sentiments of piety. 
The grateful heart, joyful in God, pours itself forth in sing- 
ing almost as spontaneously as the bird of the green forests 
utters its delight in its warbled song. Devotion is musical. 
Song is the appropriate and instinctive language of worship. 
The midnight dungeon at Philippi could not repress the 
hymn of praise, on the wings of which Paul and Silas rose 
above their troubles and pain. The unfallen angels worship 
in music. The stars of the morning sang together to God 
when He made the worlds. In the strains of ‘‘Gloria in - 
Hzcelsis,” the celestial choir celebrated the initial act in the 
glorious work of redemption by Christ. Music becomes the 
medium of the Church’s highest and most impassioned praises 
and devotions. Asin the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the revival of religion is always attended by a revival 
of the spirit of sacred song. Hence Church music, mani- 
festly, should be such as to form an appropriate vehicle of 
praise, and other deep devotional feelings. It is not simply 
to furnish a field for the exercise and display of artistic skill, 
ingenuity, or taste, on the part of a few select singers. It 
is not simply something to be enjoyed by the congregation, 
as a fine performance, delightful, enchanting to the ear. But 
it belongs pre-eminently to the people, as the free, easy, and 
appropriate channel for the utterance of their hearts, in de- 
votion, to God. 

The other appropriate office and relation of Church music, 
is the awakening of still more lively religious emotions. It 
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is not only an act, but an aid, of devotion. Music and song 
have a reflex power on the feelings of those who use them. 
Singing enkindles the heart that engages in it. To consti- 
tute it a Christian service, it must be engaged in “with the 
spirit and with the understanding.” And then, if the music 
be truly devotional—a proper mould for the thoughts and 
emotions of a worshipping assembly to throw themselves 
into—the devotional sentiment will almost necessarily rise 
into better warmth, activity and life. The graces of faith, 
hope, joy, charity, or any other, may thus be developed, and 
elevated to a better and happier state. A- person may not 
only give his joy wings in song, but sing his sorrows away. 
When cast down, Luther would say, ‘“‘Come let us sing the 
forty-sixth Psalm.” And he would sing himself into a holy, 
serene trust, or up on the heights of an assured triumph in 
God. It must be admitted that not all singing, or music in 
Churches, is thus devotion-inspiring. It is sometimes but 
little suited to stir the devotional feelings of the soul, and 
draw them forth. By the perpetual selection of new pieces, 
it may be kept so strange, that it neither has any hallowed 
associations, nor can the people throw their hearts into its 
strains. It may be so complicated and difficult, as a per- 
formance, that the whole attention is absorbed in the effort to 
execute it. It may be so harsh, discordant, or drawling, as 
to drive nearly all devotion away from the souls, at whose 
sound-entrance God has been pleased to place a delicate or 
musical ear. But where Church music is what it ought to 
be, it will lift the devotional feelings of believers into a 
higher, purer, more hopeful and religious frame. We draw 
nearer to God in, and by it, and holy powers put their levers 
of spiritual elevation under our souls. It may be placed 
among maxims for the improvement of piety, that religious 
affections must have utterance and exercise. And though 
the earliest notes take hold of but the faintest hope, and rise 
up from the deepest depths of trial and gloom, the progress 
of the song quickens and exalts. We may read this fact in 
the Psalms of David, which may be regarded as leaves of 
his personal experience. They show how his own voice and 
instrument reflected their influence on his sentiments. The 
key-note of many of them changes, so that beginning in 
lamenting, they often pass from the minor strains of sorrow 
and end in praise. While he “‘was musing, the fire burned ;” 
and while he was singing his soul passed through new frames, 
and often emerged from depths of horror to lofty thanksgiv- 
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ing. .He begins a psalm, “‘O Lord, rebuke me not in thine 
anger.’ But the cloud disappears, and he ends it, ‘The 
Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping.” He begins, 
“How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord?” But as the song 
advances, faith recovers its vision of the divine love, and he 
ends, “I will sing unto the Lord, because He hath dealt 
bountifully with me.” He commences, “Out of the depths 
have I cried unto Thee ;’” but the wings of song soon raise 
him above the depths, and he ends, ‘Let Israel hope in the 
Lord, for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is 
plenteous redemption.” Eminent as David was for piety, his 
heart seems to have been more frequently out of tune than 
his harp. In the use of the harp he again attuned his heart. 
In holy song he rose from griefs to joy. These leaves of 
his experience are written for our instruction. And we may 
rest assured, that there are uses in sacred music, and benefits 
in this part of divine worship in regard to inward experience, 
which many of us have yet to learn. It has an office as a 
quickener of devotion. The character of Church music 
should always be such as to be helpful in this direction. 

III. From this two-fold use of the music, or singing, of 
the sanctuary, it becomes apparent that it must be essentially 
congregational. As a vehicle of praise, or medium of wor- 
ship, all have reasons to engage in it, that forbid their silence. 
The call of the Bible, as well as the voice of ten thousand 
mercies received, is “Let the people praise Thee: let all the 
people praise Thee.” If the object be the subjective quick- 
ening of devotional emotion, there are none without need of 
the excitation connected with their own engagement in holy 
song. The early Church certainly caught the spirit of true’ 
New Testament worship, when the whole congregation united, 
as @ general chorus, in the hymns of praise. The New Tes- 
tament knows nothing of a Church having the singing done 
by deputy, the members themselves sitting and listening to it 
as an artistic entertainment. It knows nothing of a worship 
conducted by a few on behalf of a silent multitude come to- 
gether to be sung to, the music being too exquisitely de- 
lightful for anything but entranced hearing, or too complicated 
and fantastic to be joined in; or the congregation being too 
indifferent and undevotional to open their lips. The Scrip- 
tures call upon everything that hath breath, to join in this 
divine employ. 

This congregational singing is not, it would seem, incon- 
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sistent with the existence and proper office of choirs. The 
organized choir of the Jewish Church, approved by God and 
acceptable to Him, cannot but be regarded as a seriptural 
warrant for their employment in the Church’s praise. And, 
manifestly, they have an important use. A choir of the right 
kind does a most valuable service; and it may well be ques- 
tioned if it is possible to devise any other way of fulfilling so 
well the necessary part assigned it. But the true conception 
of the use of a choir, is not to take the singing out of the 
hands of the congregation, nor relieve them of it. It is not 
to sing for a Church that will not sing for itself. Its office 
is only to lead the singing of the congregation, ‘‘only this, 
and nothing more.” ‘This it can do better than an individual. 
By the accuracy of its music, and the larger volume of sound, 
it becomes an easier, truer, and more pleasant guide to the 
voices of the Church, than the leadership of one person. It 
sustains the different parts, and fosters and enables a higher 
and better development of music. For the musie of the 
sanctuary must be allowed to remain in no rude state. 
Christianity favors the highest culture of every thing good- 
It claims, in its service, the best exercise of our regenerate 
powers. Whilst, therefore, Church music must be congrega- 
tional, to fulfil its devotional relations, it must use the aid of 
the most careful and refined cultivation, to make it worthy of 
the holy sanctuary. ' 

So, too, with regard to an Organ, or other suitable instru- 
ment. Few among us, after reading the inspired Psalms, 
would feel that an instrument is out of place in the Church of 
God. It may be made a valuable auxiliary. This is espe- 
cially true of the organ. The long connection of this 
instrument with the services of the Sanctuary constitutes it 
almost sacred, and it is peculiarly helpful in adding tone and 
impressivencss to the musie of the Church. Its deep, rich 
tones swell out the volume of the people’s grateful, or ador- 
ing, praise. But the instrument is not to be an excuse for 
the silence of the human voice. The Psalmist having said 
“Awake, psaltery and harp,” exclaims, ‘I myself will cia 
early.” It did not satisfy him, that instruments of music 
should start from their silence. He felt that to be but the 
signal for his own awakening, to throw his soul into the tide 
of holy melody. ‘The sound of the organ should be heard 
as the signal for the congregation’s own song. 

Thus both choir and organ, do not displace, but involve, 
when viewed aright, congregational singing. Singing is 
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avorship, which cannot be done by proxy. The minister is 
not to change his form of address to the people, “Come, let 
ws sing unto the Lord,” into the phraseology which would 
express the fact in many Christian sanctuaries, “Let us listen 
to the cheir and organ performing a hymn.’’ The music of 
our Churches, however skilfully performed by a select few, 
whilst the rest are silent, can never fulfil its office, or wake 
up the rightful influences of sacred song. It may be beau- 
tiful; but it is not the up-going of the soul of the people to 
God, on the wings of melody. Like the corruscations of the 
Northern Lights, it may amuse and please, but it passes 
away, leaving the heart cold and cheerless as_ before. 
What God looks for and loves, in the assemblies of His peo- 
ple, is worship. The music of the Church must pass down 
from the choir to the congregation, and run with its quicken- 
ing influence frem man to man, till they all feel their soul 
ascending in the song which they unitedly raise to God. It 
is then, that, 


“The heart grows warm with holy fire, 
And kindles with a pure desire’” 


The truth is, we shall never fully know the joys and benefits 
of the sanctuary, until there be poured out upon the Churches 
a new baptism in regard to this part of worship. Of the 
many things in which we need a revival, the fellowship of 
this service of song is one. ‘There is a deficiency in this 
particular, throughout the Churches, too plain to be disguised, 
and too chilling not to be felt. Our ereed may be pure, our 
ministry able, there may be a large and decorous attendance 
at the “‘house of prayer,” we may have a punctual resort to 
ordinances; but an utter deadness in this associate homage 
to our God and Saviour, will leave our worship spiritless and 


joyless. As it 2s, 
“Hosannas languish on our tongues 
And our devotion dies,” 


And we need such a revival of the spirit of worship in sacred 
song, as shail fill the courts of God’s house, not with the 
mere echoes of artistically executed operati¢ pieces, but with 
the ascending volume of the Church’s united and fervent de- 
votions. 

IV. This view of the uses, and essential characteristics 
ef Church music, prepares us to mark some of the errors 
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and faults in connection with it, which need correction in 
many of our congregations. 

1. First of all, the people, generally, have too low an im- 
pression of the importance of this part of our Church ser- 
vices. This frequently results from their want of conception 
of the true design and uses of music in the sanctuary, as the 
vehicle of praise, and a means of elevation of religious feel- 
ing. Singing becomes only a little decorous formality, filling 
in, between other essential parts of the service of the sanctu- 
ary, or a mere pleasurable choir entertainment. Its import- 
ance is not felt as Luther felt it, when he wrote, ‘‘With those 
who neglect the music of the Church, as all fanatics do, I 
cannot be satisfied: for music is a gift of God by which Sa- 
tan may be repulsed, and sorrow driven away. Next to 
theology, I give it the highest place and honor.” The min- 
istry is probably much to blame for this state of things. 
They give little or no instruction on the subject. It is ex- 
cluded from its right place in their pulpit ministrations. 
They have sermons on prayer, participation in the Lord’s 
Supper, attendance on the preached word, and almost every 
aspect of Christian duty. But how seldom do we hear a 
sermon, or even a part of one, on the duty and benefits of 
worshipping God in holy song. ‘This prominent and impor- 
tant part of religious service, is treated with almost total 
neglect by the pulpit. Is it a wonder that the people set but 
alight value on Church music ? 

*2. Another wrong connects itself with the formation of 
choirs. They are composed of merely professional paid 
singers, without any regard to spiritual or Christian qualifi- 
cations. They are, thus, often constituted of persons who 
are not only no Church members, but openly wicked and un- 
godly. The objection is not to a proper compensation of 
musical training and skill in the leadership of a choir, but to 
the hiring of an irreligious professional committee, to per- 
form this portion of worship for the congregation—forming a 
choir after the manner of composing an opera troupe. A 
company of persons wholly destitute of the spirit of worship, 
is set to do all this part of it for the whole Church. To me 
it seems a simple and shocking profanity—bad as Belshaz- 
zar’s desecration of the sacred cups of Jehovah’s house. It 
is astonishing that any Christian congregation should ever be 
betrayed into such a gross violation of the order and sanctity 
of the house of God. The choir should be composed of 
Christians, on whose lips the utterance of the words of divine 
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songs is not all a hollow mockery. The musical talent of 
each congregation ought to furnish its choir. This rule can-. 
not be too closely maintained. 

3. A further evil is sometimes found in connection with 
the playing of the organ, or other instrument. There is fre- 
quently too much occupation of time in unsuitable and unde- 
votional performances, torturing the instrument, as well as 
the feelings of the listening congregation, with exhibitions of 
musical! skill and great feats of sound, in long voluntaries and 
interludes. There is too much playing before the hymns, 
and at their close. It is the introduction of too much of the 
merely mechanical into the service of Him who is to be wor- 
shipped with the spirit and with the understanding. It is to 
be hoped that these long voluntaries and interludes will soon 
go out of fashion among our Churches. They violate good 
taste, as well as devotional spirit. An American, visiting 
London last year, gives an account of a service he ‘attended 
at ‘“‘All Saint’s Church,” one of the finest and most elegant 
in the city. He says, “I must express my delight with the 
singing of the hymns at this service. ‘The words were evan- 
gelical and sweet. The tunes were familiar, and the time 
was so rapid and inspiriting, that I was fascinated. They 
sang six or eight verses, and I wished there had been twenty- 
six. There were no interludes. The organ was heard only 
as an accompaniment, I think we have much to learn about 
sacred song. We kill the elasticity of our songs by a drasvl- 

ing style of singing. In many of our Churches, the hymn 
is an infliction, whereas it should be a refreshment and a joy. 
The organist must show off his skill, and the slow movements 
of the song sometimes make one yawn. A capital reform 
will be accomplished when we suppress the interludes, or 
limit them to ten seconds, and rouse ourselves to rapid, cheer- 
ful songs of praise.” This judgment is probably right, as to 
both the interludes and the need of more rapid singing. The 
heart grows sluggish in this drawling singing, but “rushes out 
with more life in the rapid strains of quick “and exhilerating 
music. 

4, Yet another fault needing correction, is the custom, 
which some Churches tolerate in their choir of always using 
new tunes, or musicin which the congregation cannot unite. 
Some choirs are afraid Jest the intermingling voices of the 
people may spoil the exquisite de slicacy and sweetness of 
their own utterances. They wish to prevent the congrega- 
tion from singing, that there may be no marring of the mu- 
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sic as an artistic performance. Their end is attained by the 
constant selection of new or difficult pieces. Sometimes, 
without any such design, the choir is led to deny the congre- 
gation their old familiar tunes, dear to them by many hal- 
lowed associations, by its simple fondness for new music. It 
is certainly well to introduce new tunes, of merit, but not 
faster than the congregation can learn them, and not to be 
thrown out again for the next new composition that may 
strike the faney of the choir. The soul of the congregation 
can better go forth toward God in worship through the old 
familiar tunes which they have long been accustomed to sing, 
than in the most elaborate and exquisite new piece that mu- 
sical science may be able to produce. 

But it is needless to extend this enumeration. We should 
stir up, not only the gift that is in us, but the musical gift 
that is in our Churches. There are talents here that have 
never been put out to usury. We should press forward to 
things that have not yet been attained in Church music, and 
the music of our Churches. The way and the means are 
apparent from the facts and principles thus brought out. 

The people. must rise to a juster appreciation of the im- 
portance of this part of worship, and take a deeper interest 
in it. The music of a congregation will correspond very 
much to the interest they manifest in it. It will never be 
high, where a Church's sense of its value is low, It will 
never be good where there is a general indifference to it. 

The ministry must more fully meet their obligations to . 
this aspect of the Cultus, The reform must begin with 
them. Luther's idea of the education of the ministry in 
the science of music ought to be respected. It would the 
better prepare the pulpit for its duty in this connection. A 
worthier sense of the importance of the music of the Church, 
would soon be given to the people. 

The chotr must be truly devoted to its work. It should 
feel that next to the pulpit, it has entrusted to it the most 
solemn and important part of the services of the sanctuary. 
It is no light thing to lead this part of the public devotions. 
It is not a thing to be done by mere rote, or without atten- 
tion, study, effort and earnestness. In view of the impor- 
tance of this service, and its relation to the enjoyment and 
profit of the whole congregation, each member of a choir 
should be conscientiously and religiously faithful, in doing 
his part, to make everything it ought to be. Careless- 
ness in the choir is as little to be excused, as carelessness in 
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the pulpit. Its duties must be prepared for; and they are 
such as ought to enlist the enthusiasm of its members. 

And the young should all be taught and accustomed to 
sing, with something of the same care with which they are 
taught to read and write. This is needed to fit them for 
their full duty and service in the Church of Christ. To form 
the habit of singing the praise of God, singing should be 
made a part of the family worship of every Christian house- 
hold. The training should go on in the Sabbath School, 
where sacred music should be carefully taught, and love for 
it, fostered in every heart. There should be such a training, 
as to enable all to sing, and so to enkindle their love for it 
and habituate them to it, that in the public congregation no 
voice shall be dumb, when the love of God or the sufferings 
of Christ engage the Church’s songs. Perhaps an arrange- 
ment of our Hymn Books, with the music indicated or at- 
tached to each hymn, would be helpful in securing a general 
familiarity with the tunes and union in the song. It is well 
known how congregational singing has flourished among the 
Germans, in whose books the ‘“‘Melody” is named with the 
hymn, and commonly used in connection withit. It would 
be well to inquire what has made the Germans a nation of 
singers, and filled her evangelical Churches with the volume 
of such universal praise. 

Song has been taught us from heaven. We should culti- 
vate it for employment in heaven. For, there will be Church 
music there—in the Church triumphant. On the “sea of 
glass mingled with fire,” the Church will renew the songs 
she learned here. With her redeemed faculties, purified and 
ennobled, she will take up again the two-fold songs of Provi- 
dence and Grace, “‘The song of Moses, and the song of the 
Lamb.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTIIERAN MINISTERS. 
LX]. 


BENJAMIN KELLER. 


Among models of personal and pastoral worth few men 
deserve a higher place than this venerable patriarch. He 
was honored of God in ministering to the well-being of his 
fellow men and in sustaining and carrying forward the inter- 
ests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. His career was one of 
great usefulness. He belonged to a class of ministers who 
quietly and unobtrusively impress their character upon the 
generation in the midst of whom they live, whose faithful- 
ness is embalmed in the hearts of the people, and whose in- 
fluence will be felt till the end of time. Some of our earliest 
reminiscences are associated with the ministry of this man of 
God. Pastor of the congregation in our native place we 
were frequently, in our childhood, brought in contact with 
him, and it is among the most pleasant recollections of our 
life that we knew him so well, and enjoyed so much of his 
confidence and esteem. Indefatigable in his labors, wise in 
counsel, kind in intercourse, earnest in his work, devoted to 
every thing that concerned the prosperity of the Church, we 
remember him with warm affection, and hope to meet him in 
a brighter and a better world, there to renew our friendship, 
and to unite with him in the purer worship of our God. 
Nothing could be more in entire accordance with our feelings 
than to portray the virtues of his character and to acknowl- 
edge the services of his life. 

Benjamin Keller was the son of Andrew and Barbara Kel- 
ler, and was born in Lancaster, Pa., March 4th, 1794. The 
offspring of pious parents, members of the Lutheran Church, 
he was in infancy dedicated to God in the ordinance of Bap- 
tism, and, in early life, carefully trained in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Under the faithful ministry of Rev. 
Dr. H. KE. Muhlenberg, whose memory was always very pre- 
cious to him, he made a public profession of religion, and 
from the time that he first indulged the hope that he had be- 
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come the subject of renewing grace, he felt a strong desire 
to dévote himself to the ministry of reconciliation. His 
classical and theological studies, in preparation for the work, 
were pursued at Frederick, Md., and Lancaster, Pa., under 
the direction of Rev. Dr. D. F. Schaeffer, and his revered 
and beloved pastor, Dr. Muhlenberg. On the completion of 
his course, in 1814, before he had reached his twenty-first 
year, he was commissioned by the Synod of Pennsylvania to 
preach the gospel, and, at once, entered upon the duties of 
the pastoral office. His first charge was Carlisle, Pa. Here 
he labored with zeal and fidelity for thirteen years, devoting 
himself with unremitting toil to eight congregations and per- 
forming an amount of service that seems almost incredible. 
In 1827 he received and accepted a call to the associated 
churches of Germantown, Barren-Hill and White-Marsh, 
where he continued for seven years, laboring with unceasing 
activity and great success, and exerting an influence marked 
and salutary, the fruits of which are visible in the four in- 
dependent and flourishing charges that have since grown out 
of this field of labor. In 1884, he resigned the position and 
in obedience to the earnest and importunate wishes of the 
Parent Education Society, consented to engage in its service, 
as General Agent. But his preferences for the pastoral 
office, to which he seemed so well adapted, were so decided 
that after a brief and successful mission, he determined to re- 
sume the work, and accepted a call, as Pastor of the Luther- 
an Church in Gettysburg, with its surrounding country con- 
gregations. Here he coutinued to exercise his office for 
seventeen years with the most exemplary fidelity, his minis- 
try being acceptable and highly useful. The relationship 
was terminated in consequence of the urgent desire of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania to secure his services in its effort to 
endow a German Professorship in the Institutions at Gettys- 
burg. After looking at the subject in all its bearings he 
reached the conclusion, that it was his duty to accept the 
appointment, notwithstanding the great personal sacrifices 
which he knew it would involve. By his untiring devotion to 
the work, his perseverance and tact, the object was readily 
attained. ‘The funds required were procured and warm 
friends secured wherever his labors extended. ‘The enter- 
prise having been accomplished he now settles in Philadel- 
phia and devotes his time and energies to the German popu- 
lation in the North-eastern part of the city. The effort was 
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crowned with remarkable success, and the result was the or- 
ganization of the large and prosperous congregation of St- 
James, and the speedy erection of a beautiful and substantial 
church edifice. But his physical strength was found inade- 
quate for so extensive a field; he, therefore, withdrew, that 
another might enter into his labors. He did not, however, 
retire to rest. His active habits would not permit him to 
remain unemployed. He cheerfully yielded to the wishes of 
the Lutheran Board of Publication, and undertook a general 
agency and superintendence of its interests. His services, so 
faithfully rendered, have identified his name permanently 
with this Institution. The Board is indebted to his watchful 
care and promising labors more than to any other individual 
in the Church. He visited many of our churches, interested 
in the work pastors and people, whose confidence and affec- 
tions he enjoyed in a high degree, collected funds, suggested 
and secured the publication of some of the most valuable and 
popular books the Society has issued, and continued its Gen- 
eral Superintendent till his death, retained in the position by 
the unanimous wish of the Board, even when the state of his 
health allowed him to give to the work only his wise and 
faithful counsels. During the last two years of his life, when 
unable to travel through the Church, he was anxious to serve 
his Master by preaching the Gospel, and for a season, feeble 
as he was, regularly performed missionary labor for a Ger- 
man congregation, at Germantown. Until the last, the mas- 
ter-spirit of his life was strong; the desire of his heart was 
to be usefal, to labor for the advancement of the great work, 
to which, in his early years, he had consecrated his powers. 
He died July 2nd, 1864, in the Tist year of his age, and 
after a service of fifty years in the Gospel ministry. 
Throughout his illness, which laste’ many weeks, and often 
caused him great suffering, he was calm and self-possessed, 
ready to converse whenever the effort was not too painful, 
and, at all times, full of faith and resignation. Joy and peace 
marked his transition from the toils and conflicts of earth to 
the rest and happiness of heaven. hey laid his remains in 
the cemetery of St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, once 
the scene of his active labors. On the occasion of his funeral 
the Rev. Dr. Krotel delivered an address from the words, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few thing, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Dr. Krauth, 
Dr. Martin, Revs. Messrs. Wenzel, Bickel, Laird and Albert, 
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also, participated in the exercises. ‘All through the vast as- 
sembly,” says Dr. Krauth, ‘“the‘tokens of grief were many and 
touching, yet, as with eyes dimmed with tears the mourners 
turned away, all felt that the immortal part of him whose 
ashes lay at their feet, was in the full joy of his Lord. He 
dwells in a brightness beyond that of the sun, beneath whose 
noon-tide effulgence the shadowy light fell through the old 
trees, tremulously glimmering upon his last lowly resting 
place, the grave of one of the best and best-beloved of our 
race—that sun the emblem of his glory in the eyes of God 
and of good men—that shade, the emblem of his meek and 
self-renouncing spirit.” ~ 

Mr. Keller was twice married. His first. wife was a 
daughter of Jacob Crever, of Carlisle, the widow of the 
Rev. Solomon Schaeffer, and mother of Rev. C. W. Schaef- 
fer, D. D., of Germantown Pa. From this union there 
were eight children, six of whom, two sons and four 
daughters, are still living. His son Muhlenberg, an ac- 
tive and efficient minister the Lutheran Church, preceded him 
only a few months into the eternal world. Mr. Keller was 
again married in 1835, to Maria, daughter of John Stroup, 
of Philadelphia, who survives to mourn the loss of an affec- 
tionate, devoted husband. 

Mr. Keller’s ministry was a scene of earnest and vigorous 
labor, bearing directly upon the best interests not only of his 
own people, but of the Church and the world at large. Asa 
preacher ne was practical, impressive and sincere. His ser- 
mons brought out the great truths, contained in God’s word, 
in the most simple manner without any pretension, and 
his deportment in the pulpit was marked by a peculiar 
solemnity and a reverence, becoming the sanctuary. 

As a pastor he stood in the very foremost rank, a model of 
diligence, fidelity and wisdom, in the discharge of the diversi- 
fied duties pertaining to the ministry, an example of earnest 
and laborious toil. He never filled a pastoral charge, or as- 
sumed any position with which a benediction was not con- 
nected. It was his practice to visit all the families in his 
charge, and he was most careful that no one should be over- 
looked, especially those in the more humble walks of life. 
Generously sympathizing with those who were in affliction, 
tender and devoted in his attentions to the sick and the sor- 
rowing, never losing an opportunity to present consolation 
and to enforce the solemn lessons of God’s providence, an 
excellent counsellor in times of difficulty, the relation he sus- 
tained to his flock seemed very much like that of a father to 
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his family. He moved among his people with paternal dig- 
nity, dispensing to them the evidences of his good will, and 
constantly receiving from them expressions of the most filial 
regard. ae . 

As an Agent he had, also, superior qualifications. This 
was seen in his good judgment, singular prudence, modera- 
tion and patience, as well as in the simplicity of his manners, 
the absence of every thing that looked like ostentation, his 
kindness and dignity, and his respect for all the proprieties 
of social life. His labors in this position indicated the same 
zeal and love, the same conscientious regard to official obli- 
gation, the same success, as characterized his efforts in other 
departments. He never forgot that he was a minister of the 
gospel, and that he was responsible to a higher authority 
than any human tribunal, 

In private life there was much that was attractive in Mr. 
Keller’s character. He was stern yet kind and gentle. He 
possessed great tenderness of spirit, a heart overflowing with 
the warmest sympathies. His life was marked by all the 
amenities which adorn the Christian character, beautiful and 
consistent, never, in his intercourse with others, conniving at 
wrong, or indulging in the aimless jest or the idle word. 
Careful to a fault not to give the least trouble to his friends, 
always faithful to every interest committed to his trust, his 
example will never be forgotten. Among the more promi- 
nent traits of his character, was his unswerving integrity; a 
rigid adherence to what he regarded as right, a steadfast 
maintenance of the truth. No considerations of present ad- 
vantage, or expediency, or worldly prudence could carry 
him away from what he believed to be the path of duty. 
Nothing could tempt him, nothing appal him, nothing divert 
him from his purpose, However great the personal sacrifice, 
he would never abandon his honest convictions. He was a 
man of great intrepidity, quite above what, on a superficial 
acquaintance, might have been imagined. This was particu- 
larly seen when great principles were involved, or the inter- 
ests of the Church, a8 he supposed, were imperiled. He was 
distinguished for his habits of industry which led him to fill 
up his whole time with something useful, to “gather up the 
fragments that nothing should be lost.” He allowed himself 
no vacant hours, He seemed always to be about his Father’s 
business. Yet his labors were so methodically arranged, that 
he never appeared to be in a hurry, or at a loss to decide 
what subject should next claim his attention. He was most 
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exact in fulfilling all his engagements. It was strange to 
find him a minute after time when an appointment had been 
made. Punctuality he regarded as one of the cardinal vir- 
tues. With his unfailing industry was closely connected 
great energy, a resolute will, an earnest and heroic persever- 
ance that never yielded to any obstacle that was not abso- 
lutely insuperable, He was, also, remarkable for his benevo- 
lence. Though his pecuniary means were never ample, his 
contributions were cheerfully given, and to the full measure 
of his ability. His heart and his hand were always extended 
to the relief of human suffering. Those who were brought 
into the most intimate relations with him were often struck 
with the fact, that he was constantly desirous of ministering 
to the comfort of others, of relieving human suffering and of 
subserving a good cause. There is no enlarged enterprise, 
or benevolent scheme in which the Lutheran Church has been 
engaged for the last forty years, in connection with which he 
did not occupy a prominent place and exercise a controlling 
influence, His devotion to the Church was unfaltering and 
earnest. As a Director of the Theological Seminary, a 
Trustee of Pennsylvania College, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Parent Education Society, as President of 
the Lutheran Board of Publication, or as Secretary, or Pres- 
ident of Synod, he was always found at the post of duty, 
and prompt to render the required service, ‘instant in season 
and out of season,” scrupulously careful and conscientious, 
and abundantly successful. 

But the crowning excellence of his character was his con- 
sistent, fervent and active piety. Religion was with him an 
all pervading principle, exercising an influence over his whole 
life, his convictions, his feelings and his actions. He had no 
sympathy with fanaticism or extravagance, but in all his views 
and demonstrations he was calm, intelligent and decided ; 
there was a simplicity, an earnestness in whatever he said or 
did that made it evident to every one that he was more than 
an ordinary Christian, a good man who daily walked with 
God and lived in charity with his brethren. ‘No man” says 
one* who knew him well, ‘‘could more thoroughly sanctify all 
his gifts: he lived and gave, as one who believed that all he 
was and all he had, belonged to Christ. Feeble in body, he 
was more abundant in labor than the strong; unpretending 
in all things, his steady light shone, while meteor after meteor 
dazzling for a while went out in forgetfulness ; and when grow. 


*Rey, Dr. Krauth, of Philadelphia. 


‘ 
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ing years increased his bodily infirmities, he still more than 
coped in toil and success with the young. Love and rever- 
ence waited on his steps. It is hard to prize such a man 
enough, but if a universal and enthusiastic affection on the 
part of our ministers and people could add anything to the joy 
of one who had, as he had, the approval of his conscience 
and of his God, he enjoyed it to the full. His Christian 
graces, his perfect geniality and amenity, his refined and un- 
failing consideration for the rights and feelings of others 
made him very dear to all who knew him; the aged and the 
young alike enjoyed his presence.” ‘Thy life,” adds another* 
who for several years sustained to him the relation of Pastor, 
‘twas not in vain! It was modest, active, careful, harmonious 
symmetrical and consecrated to God. We would not call the 
back. Thou hast fought a good fight; thou hast finished thy 
course ; thou hast kept the faith. ‘Thou art at rest, and we 
will hold thee in everlasting remembrance !”’ 

Could we trace the varied influence which the subject of 
our sketch exercised by his multiplied and unceasing labors 
in the different spheres of action which he occupied ; could 
we observe how much better the world is, at this time, because 
he lived and fulfilled the work of the ministry, how many are 
already before the throne in white robes, and how many are 
waiting to ascend, who, if they had not been brought within 
the reach of his influetice, might have continued in their sins, 
strangers to the covenant of promise, his life and services 
would assume @ magnitude, of which, at the present time, we 
can form no adequate conception. But should his name for- 
ever fade from every earthly record, it is indelibly written in 
the register of those who, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, shine as the stars forever and ever. 


Sek ie 
Freperick Avaustus MUHLENBERG KELLER. 


It is, also, with feelings of deep and unaffected grief that 
we sit down to prepare a sketch of the companion of our 
youth and the friend of our later years. We knew the sub- 
Ject of our present narrative intimately ; we played together 
as boys, and were subsequently associated as students and 

* x « ay ‘ \ ae a . , } 
classmates, at College; we gladly add our testimony to his 
sterling qualities, to the excellencies of his mind and heart. 


*Rey, Dr. Krotel, of Philadelphia. 
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With his name are connected many ‘pleasant memories, and 
we sincerely mourn his early departure, stricken down, as he 
was, in the freshness of manhood, and in the full tide of hig 
usefulness. 

Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg Keller, the son of Rev. 
Benjamin and Catharine HE. Keller, was born in Carlisle, 
April 19th, 1819. Reared under the influence of faithful 
parental instruction and sound religious principle, in the 
morning of life he renewed his baptismal covenant, and wag 
confirmed by his father, on Good Friday, April 1835. His 
early years were marked by a freedom from everything 
vicious. His character was the ever-ripening fruit of the 
seed implanted in his mind when a boy, the result of the 
training he received in his youth. From the atmosphere of 
piety which pervaded the scenes of his childhood, he inhaled 
the spirit which sustained him through life and animated his 
breast in the hour of death. When quite young he mani- 
fested a disposition to serve the Lord in the ministry, and to- 
wards the accomplishment of this object his education was 
directed. He entered the Preparatory Department of Penn- 
sylvania College in the autumn of 1853 and, after a faithful 
and successful prosecution of the course, was graduated at 
the Annual Commencement in 1838. His theological studies 
were pursued, for a season, in the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, and subsequently under the direction of hig 
father. And then after engaging, for a brief period, in the 
work of teaching at Waynesboro’ Pa., he was licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania, at its ses- 
sion in 1842. Having received a unanimous call to Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., as an Assistant to Rev. Dr. Miller, 
he immediately entered upon the duties assigned him, with 
great energy and zeal. During the occupancy of this posi- 
tion he was eminently successful in his administration, as 
Superintendent of the Sunday School connected with the 
church, which under his care greatly prospered and numbered 
upwards of six hundred pupils. He was deeply interested in 
the work and to the children and the youth of the Church 
his devotion was marked and affectionate. 

After the death of Dr. Miller in 1850, St. James’ Church 
in the same city was organized, of which he became the 
Pastor. This congregation with others in the vicinity he con- 
tinued to serve till his death, with a faithfulness and a dili- 
gence that never faltered. In the discharge of his duties 
never sparing himself, even denying himself the relaxation 
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which nature seemed to require, he contracted disease of the 
chest which baflled medical skill, and terminated his labors, 
March 18th, 1564. He died at the residence of his brother, 
Dr. Schaeffer, Germantown, Pa, whither he had gone on a 
brief visit to rest, and for the purpose of recuperating his 
health. In prospect of death he expressed the most cordial 
resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father. Resting 
upon the many promises of the Gospel which, for upwards 
of twenty years, he had preached to others, his heart and 
mind were kept in perfect peace. He felt that he had sin- 
cerely dedicated himself to the Redeemer, and that, trusting 
to him, he had nothing to fear in passing into the unseen 
world. 

His body, enclosed in a coffin covered with black cloth, 
and accompanied by sorrowing friends was brought to Read- 
ing which had been the scene of his whole ministerial life, 
and deposited in the Church which had so long witnessed his 
zealous labors. In that edifice, deeply draped in the em- 
blems of mourning, it was exposed to view in front of the 
chancel, and all were permitted to look upon the lifeless re- 
mains of their departed pastor and friend, whose spirit 
already rested in the bosom of its God. ‘It would be im- 
possible,’ says one of the secular sheets, “to describe with 
what esteem each one viewed for the last time the face of 
him whose voice, now silent in death, they had so often 
heard. The Sunday School Scholar, youth, manhood and 
old age, mingled in tearful expressions of heart-felt sympa- 
thy, whilst the members of the church and the congregation 
were visibly affected at the loss of their beloved pastor.” 
An eloquent and impressive discourse was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Krotel from the words: ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” Rev. Dr. Mann, Rev. Messrs. H. 8. Miller, G. A. 
Wenzel, M. Valentine, of the Lutheran Church, Rev. B. 
Bausman, of the German Reformed and Rev. Dr. Richards 
of the Presbyterian, also, assisted in the services. The fon- 
eral cortege, accompanied by the clergy of the city, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic, representatives from the ministry 
in Philadelphia and other sections of the Commonwealth, 
and a large portion of the community, then proceeded from 
the Church to the Charles-Kvans Cemetery, where the usual 
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service for the dead was read, a touching dirge sung, and we 
committed the mortal remains of Muhlenberg Keller, whose 
blameless life and devotion to his sacred calling had endeared 
so many hearts to him, to their final resting place, “earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, looking for the general 
_ resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come 
thréugh our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall raise his followers 
to the participation of his own happiness and glory in 
heaveu.”’ 

The great sorrow, which was manifested on the occasion of 
Mr. Keller’s obsequies, was only the unrestrained tribute of 
affection to his high personal worth. He wasa conscientious 
watchful, diligent and persevering pastor, extending his la- 
bors from the pulpit to the Sunday School and from house 
to house, prompt to give his attendance wherever sickness or 
sorrow called, inculcating the lessons and administering the 
consolations of religion, and happy in the influence and the 
results of his ministerial interest and care. As a preacher 
he was clear, instructive and evangelical. His whole de- 
meanor in the sacred desk plainly showed that he was him- 
self conscious that he appeared there as an ambassador of 
Christ. He used no cant expressions; he attempted no ex- 
hibitions of superior goodness; he never, in the pulpit, or in 
conversation, expressed by tone, language or gesture an emo- 
tion which he did not feel. There was an air of sincerity 
and affectionate earnestness in his manner which rendered 
him very attractive to his friends. In his character he was. 
frank, self-sacrificing, loyal and patriotic, ever ready to aban- 
don comfort, and even to peril life if duty required it, as was 
illustrated throughout his ministerial career, and in his 
prompt and cordial response to the call of the Governor, on 
the occasion of the threatened invasion of the Common- 
wealth by the Rebels in the fall of 1862, one of the darkest 
and most trying periods in our. country’s history. He was, 
also, self-relying and fearless in the discharge of duty, firm 
in his convictions and unshaken in his resolutions. He usu- 
ally decided a question for himself, after having examined it 
in all its relations, without much regard to the opinions of 
others, and when he had carefully reached a conclusion he 
was not easily induced to swerve from his position. Le 
changed it only in obedience to reason and the power of the 
truth. He was distinguished for his truthfulness and sincer- 
ity. From his inmost soul he hated hypocrisy and all chi- 
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canery. THe never moved in curved lines. He believed with 
Barrow that a straight line is the shortest in morals as well 
as'in Geometry. He always expressed great dissatisfaction 
with the practice, often too common, of censuring the absent, 
or sitting in uncharitable judgment upon their actions. He 
was public-spirited, enterprising, devoted to his work, child- 
like in his confidence, ‘given to hospitality,” and strong in 
his attachments. His life was one of great purity, earnest- 
ness and fidelity in the Gospel ministry, which justly secured 
for him the confidence and esteem, not only of his own peo- 
ple, but of the entire Christian community. His name 1s 
enshrined in the affections of the Church, and we feel assur- 
ed that he was one of the saints whose death is precious in 
the sight of the Lord. ‘He rests from his labors, and his 
works do follow him.” 

Mr. Keller was married, in 1848, to Susan H., daughter 
of J. V. R. Hunter, of Reading, whom he survived sixteem 
years. ‘l'wo children remain to lament the irreparable loss 
of their beloved parents. . 


ARTICLE III. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By Heyry Zrecuier, D. D., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Natural Theology is that branch of theological science 
which derives the knowledge of God and of his will from the 
light of nature and reason. 

We do not pretend to present any new ideas or principles, 
our object is, to bring the result of our réading and reflec- 
tions on this subject, into the narrowest possible limits—to 
present mudtwm in parvo. The reader will frequently find a 
mere suggestion instead of an elaborate discussion. 

With this intimation, we proceed to present, first several 


InTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The Relative importance of nature and revelation as sources 
of the knowledge of God. 


Nature (in which we include reason) can, at best, give us 
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only a knowledge of God’s existence and some of his 
a” and thus awaken in us a desire to know more of 
im. 

Even this admission has its limitations: for it is exceed- 
ingly problematical whether reason, independent of tradition, 
ever could have discovered the existence and unity of God. 
One thing is certain—that man never has been destitute of a 
traditionary knowledge of the divine existence, and some of 
his attributes. To say, therefore, that man could arrive at 
the certain knowledge of God’s existence, independently of 
revelation, is asserting that which has never been tried ; 
much less demonstrated. : 

The true state of the case seems to be as follows: Man 
has always retained a traditionary knowlege of the divine 
existence. This knowledge, instead of being perfected by 
the light of nature and reason, has, in most instances, degen- 
erated into idolatry. See Rom. 1: 21—25. 

As, however, individuals afterwards became civilized, and 
their intellectual faculties, especially their reason, more fully 
developed, they began to ascribe to their deities, attributes 
more in harmony with the nature of the Great First Cause of 
all things. 

Reason, then, in the first place discovers the proofs of the 
divine existence, that existence being already admitted, or, 
at least-premised ; and secondly, it infers the divine attri- 
butes and will from the divine works. 

Nature can, at best, then, give us but a very imperfect 
knowledge of God. Revelation, on the contrary, must ever 
remain “the only true source.of Christian truth, and conse- 
quently the only rule of Christian faith and practice.’’* 

Natural religion can never contradict revealed religion, be- 
cause God is the author of nature, and therefore, of all nat- 
ural religion. He is the author also of revealed religion. 
But God can not contradict himself; consequently the relig- 
ion of nature and the religion of revelation must harmonize. 

The scripture proof, that nature is a source whence we 
may derive, or rather confirm and improve our traditionary 
knowledge of God, is given in Rom. 1: 19, 20; and Ps. 19: 
1—6. 

A PRELIMINARY ARGUMENT. 


Before we proceed to give the evidence from the works of 
nature for the existence and attributes of God, we will call 


*Knapp’s Ch. Th. p. 38. 
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attention to an important preliminary consideration, viz: 
That the denial of the Divine Existence involves an intellec- 
tual impossibility.* ats 

I. Consider “the immense amount of knowledge requisite, 
in certain cases to establish a negative.” Examples: 

1. There has not been a deer in Pennsylvania for the 
last twenty years. 2. “There is not now, and there never 
was in the city of New York, a human being lineally descen- 
ded from Martin Luther.” 

T'o prove either of these propositions requires a species of 
omniscience and omnipresence. : 

II. It requires less knowledge to establish an affirmative 
than a negative proposition. 

Apply this remark to examples 1, and 2, supra. , 

Ill. The Application, viz: to the atheist’s assertion, 
“There is no God.’ To establish this negative proposition, 
we must be possessed— 

1. Of omnipresence. Why? 2. Of omniscience. Why? 
Therefore. 3. Of external existence. Why? Therefore, 
also. 4. Of self-existence. 

In short, the atheist, in order to prove the negation of the 
divine existence, must himself possess the attributes of Deity. 
Remark. 

The atheist rejects the existence of God, because there are 
difficulties connected with the doctrine. There are, however, 
greater difficulties connected with his own assertions.{ 


Tor GENERAL PLAN DEVELOPED. 


There is a necessity, growing out of our mental structure, 
requiring us to admit the existence of an original First Cause. 
We reason from effect to cause; from the creature to the 
Creator. 

I. Whenever we discover the evidence of contrivance, de- 
sign, wisdom, &c., in any work of art, we readily and neces- 
sarily admit the existence of a contriver or designer. 


This agrees with our universal experience and observa- 
tion. 


*The following argument is taken mainly from a work entitled, “Jn- 
Jidelity: Its Aspects, Causes and Agencies. By the Rev, Thomas 
Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland. See also Ev. Rev. Vol. V. pp, 400-413, 

{The difficulties of atheism are: 1. It implies an intellectual impos- 
sibility ; 2. It requires us to reject all causation, and aseribe everything 
to chance; and, 3. It must lead to the universal rejection of experience 
and observation. 
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II. We discover in the works of nature, contrivance, de- 
sign,.wisdom, and power infinitely transcending, in degree, 
the same attributes as found in works of human art. Wo 
must therefore, admit the existence of a cause sufficient to 
account for this superior contrivance, wisdom and power. 

If we admit the conclusion in the one case, then, to bo 
consistent, we must admit it also in the other. 

ILL. But this author of the works of nature must be the 
original First Cause: for if he is not, then he must have de- 
rived his existence, wisdom, and power from some pre-exist- 
ent being; and he still from another, and so on; and thus, 
we must, at last, admit the existence of a First Cause, or de- 
ny all causation and ascribe all things to chance. 

This is contrary to our mental structure, because it contra- 
dicts universal experience and observation. 

The Preceding Argument stated in a more popular form. 
Thus : 

I. Nothing can be the cause of its own existence, or make 
itself. Examples. A stone, a book, a watch, &c. 

II. If these things just mentioned could not come into ex- 
istence by chance, nor make themselves, how much less could 
the works of nature, viz: man, the earth, sun, moon, “ec. ?* 

III. There must, therefore, exist a Being of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and skill, who mage all these things. 

This Being we cail God. 


Tur GENERAL SUBJECT. 


Having now developed the general plan to be pursued in 
Natural Theology, we proceed to a more minute examination 
of some of the works of nature. The. general subject will 
be: Huidences of contrivance, wisdom, power, §-c. 

We select, first, The Human System, which we propose to 
discuss under the following six heads : 

J. Animal or Muscular Motion. 
II. The Eye, the Instrument of Vision. 

III. The Har, the Instrument of Hearing, 

IV. The Human Skeleton. 

V. The Provision to make up for the constant Wear and 
Tear of the System. 
VI. The Animal Structure revarded as a Mass. 


ANIMAL, oR MuscuLar Morton. 


Here we will consider ——, 
*See Paley’s Nat. Theol. pp. I-13. 
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A. The Adjustment of the bones to admit of Motion, viz: 
Movable Articulations, or Joints. 

B. The Direct, or Immediate Motive Power, viz: the 
Muscles, 

C. The Primary, or Mediate Motive Power, or the Intelli- 
gence directing and controlling Muscular Motion, viz: the 
Human Mind. 

D. The Medium through which the Mind acts on the Mus- 
cles, viz: the Nervous System. 

A. The adjustment of the bones* to admit of Motion, viz: 
Movable articulations, or joints.t 

1. The hinge joint. This is found at the elbow, wrist, 
knee, ankle, and head. 2. The ball and socket joint. At 
the shoulder and hip. 3. Zhe rotary joint. Found at the 
head, wrist and elbow. 4. The spring joint. Found in the 
feet and spine. There are 26 bones in the feet,f and 24 in 
the spine. 5. The flexible joint. Found between the ver- 
tebrze of the spine, and between the spine and the ribs, The 
spine, as a whole, is a spring joint. 

There are cartilages between the articulating surfaces of 
the bones—also oil-sacks, (burs muscose,) supplying 
synovid.|| 

B. The Direct, or Immediate Motive Power,—viz: The 
Museles.§ 

1. The structure of the muscles, and the production of 
motion by contraction. | 

a. A certain number of threads, constituting a bundle of 
fibres, are secured in a sheath. 6. All the bundles, consti- 
tuting a muscle, are again incased in an outside sheath. e 
Motion is produced by contraction, which is always towards 
the centre of the muscle. d. Muscles are always tense, or 
in a state of contraction.** e, Contractility is destroyed, not 
by death, only by putrefaction. jf The contractile power is 
increased by the tightness of the sheath or fascia—sometimes 
100 fold. g. Muscles are indebted for the vigor to the free 


*There are 252 bones in the human system. Smith's Glass Book of 
Anatomy, 1840, p. 11. Some authors give only 211, 

+Paley’s Nat. Theology, Ster. Ed. 1838, pp, 65—70, on Joints. 

{27 in the hand, 

Tb, 110. 

Se are 527 muscles in the human system—257 are in pairs. 8. 
p. 00. 

1S. pp. 50, 51, 53,55. P. pp. 51, 78. 
_ **Some physiologists deny this, but say, that the muscles are always 
in a state of donicity. ; 
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circulation of the blood. #. Each muscle has its origin and 
insertion by tendons. ¢. Hach tendon is conducted through 
a sheath, and receives its oily secretions. 

2.. The muscles with the view to different kinds of motions 
viz: as to variety, quickness and precision. P. pp. T9-90. 

This is accomplished in various ways, viz: 

a. By their figure. They are long, square, triangular, 
flat, round, and they vary in length from one-eighth of an 
inch to three feet. S. p. 50. On small muscles, see P. p. 
83, sec. IV. 6. By the combination of various muscles. 
Important motions are performed by the combined help of 
different muscles. Ib. p. 83, sec. III. - Jn breathing, about 
_100 are employed—the hand in writing, &c.—speech—the 
iris. ¢. By changing their line of motion. (1). The bind- 
ing down of the tendons at the ankles by means of ligaments. 
Ib. p. 86. (2). The drawing down of the lower jaw. Ib. p. 
85, I. d. By antagonism. Almost every muscle has its 
antagonist or opponent, viz: flexors and extensors; also 
pronators and supinators. S. p. 54. 

C. The primary or mediate Motive Power ; or, the Intel- 
ligence directing and controlling Muscular Motion, viz: the 
Human Mind. 

1. The three-fold division of the mind. 

a. The intellect. Here we have the impression of the 
organ sense: sensation, consciousness, perception, memory, 
conception, judgment, or understanding, and reason. 6. The 
sensibilities. Here we find instincts, appetites, desires, in- 
clinations, propensities, affections, emotions, passions, obliga- 
tion, and conscience. c. The Will. Here we place the 
power of determination and choice. By the former, we con- 
sent to do, or not to do the right or the wrong; by the latter, 
we select the means by which to accomplish that to which the 
will has already given its consent. 

2. The muscles, considered in their relation to the will. 

a. Voluntary muscle ; or, those under the control of vo- 
lition. (1). These must be educated. 8S. p. 52. (2). Ex- 
amples. The child learning to walk and talk, music, writing. 
6 Involuntary muscles, or those not under the control of 
volition. (1). Some are purely involuntary—some are mixed. 
(2). Examples. The stomach, heart, iris—muscles concerned 
in breathing. (8). The purely involuntary muscles are in- 
fluenced only by their appropriate stimuli. S. pp. 58, 55. 
Thus, food in the stomach, blood in the heart, light falling 
on the retina influences the muscles of the iris. 
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D. The medium through which the mind acts on the mius- 
eles, viz: the nervous system. §. pp. 141-158. 

1. The brain is the seat of the mind, viz: of the intellect, 
sensibilities, and the will. 8. pp. 146, 150. 

2. The organism of the nervous system. 8. p. 142. 

a. The cerebrum and cerebellum, each consisting of two 
hemispheres, the former being the seat of the intellect, and 
the latter, of the animal functions. 6. The medulla oblon- 
gata. e. The medulla spinalis, or spinal cord. d. The 
nerves, or prolongation of the brain. 

“From the head to the termination of the spinal marrow, 
two cords, two brains, two little brains, and two distinct sets 
of lateral nerves exist, lying in juxtaposition, intimately 
united by the decussation of fibres, which run from one to 
the other.” 8S. p. 145. 

Independently of the skull, there are three other distinct 
coverings which envelop the whole nervous system, from the 
brain to its minutest ramifications, and serving as the means 
of protection and the medium of circulation. These cover- 
ings are, the dura mater, the tunica arachnotdes, and the 
put mater. 

3. Division of the nerves, showing their connection with 
animal motion.* 

Nerves of sensation. S. pp. 146. These convey the im- 
pressions received by the organs, to the brain. 

Nerves of motion. These communicate the influence of 
the will from the brain to the different parts of the body, and 
thus act upon the muscles and produce motion. 


II. Tur Human Eyez. 


The instrument of vision; or, an optical instrument, con- 
structed on the principle of a Telescope. 


The Hye, considered under the following heads: 

A. The organ itself. 

B. The production of sight. 

C. The eye, a perfect instrument. 

D. The protecting organs of the eye. 

_E. The motor organs, designed to change the direction of 

vision. 
A. The organ itself, viz: the eye-ball or globe of the eye.} 
1. The cornea in front, and which is transparent. 2, 


*R. N. H. Vol. LB. I. pp. 74, 1% 
{Paley, pp. 15-19. 
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Sclerotica, occupying the sides and bottom, and joined to the 
cornea. This is thick, firm, &c., to afford protection. 3. 
The choroid membrane, covering the 2d on the inside. This 
is a complete web of arteries and veins. 4. The pigmentum. 
This is black, and is designed to absorb unnecessary rays of 
light. 5. The retina. This is the expansion of the optic 
nerve. 6, The aqueous humor. 7. The chrystalline lens. 
8. The vitreous humor. 9. The iris, suspended within the 
6th, and united to the 8rd. 10. The pupil. 

B. The production of Sight. 

1 By the formation of an image in the eye. This image 
is formed on the retina, thus: 

1. An object must be within the range of vision. 2. It 

must reflect rays of light; and, 38. The rays must come to 
a focus at a proper point, viz: on the retina. 
_ 2. By the transmission of this impression (viz.: that made 
by the image) to the mind. a. The impression made on the 
retina by the image is conveyed by the nerve to the brain. 
. The sensation, or change of feeling in the mind. 

C. The eye, a perfect instrument. 

1. The adaptation of the eye to a change of circumstances. 
a. To different degrees of light. This is done in the iris. 0b. 
To different distances. This is accomplished. 

1. By making the cornea more or less convex. 2. By 
pushing the chrystalline lens forward or backward. 38. By 
jengthening or shortening the depth of the eye, viz. : the axis 
‘of vision. 

The eyes of birds, fishes, and the eel. P. pp. 20, 22. 

2. The eye is the perfect model of optical instruments. a. 
Telescopes at first tinged the edges of the object seen through 
them, as if viewed through a prism. 6. The contrivance to 
remove this imperfection. 

_ 1. By a combination of glasses of different materials. 2. 
By the combination of two solid and one fluid lens. 

C. Such is the human eye—only we find init, two liquid 
and one solid lens. 

D. The protecting organs of the eye. * 

1. The orbit or socket. This is formed by bones, and 
lined with a thick, adipose membrane. ‘The hole at the bot- 
tom. 2. The eye-lids. These consist of a skin, membrana 
conjunctiva, and tarsus. 3. Cilia or eye-lashes. Lachry- 
mal apparatus. These are glands and ducts. 5. Eye-brows. 


*R. N. H. Vol. I, pp. 89—91. and P. pp. 2227, 
Vou. XVI. No. 64. = 62 
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The nictitating membrane in birds and other animals. P. 
24. §. 2038, 204. ; 

E. The motor organi, designed to change the direction of 
vision. S. pp. 185, 186. , 

1. There are six muscles for each eye—four straight and 
two oblique. 2. The rotary joint of the head. 


III. Tue Ear, toe Instrument or Hearine. 


To hearing belong the following topics :— 

A. Sonorous bodies 

B. Vibrations in the atmosphere. 

©. The ear itself, as the apparatus to receive these vibra- 
tions. 

D. The transmission of the sensation of sound to the mind. 

A. Sonorous bodies. These are bodies which are capable 
of rapid oscillatory movements. Whatever has the property 
of communicating to the surrounding atmosphere, a vibratory 
movement, may be termed a sonorous body. Such are va- 
rious metals, musical instruments, the human voice, &c. 

B. Vibrations in the atmosphere. As already stated, 
sonorous bodies communicate their vibrations to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. These vibrations are propagated like the 
undulations produced on the surface of smooth water, by 
casting a stone into it. These vibrations may be called 
sound, but not hearing. 

We must have— 

C. An apparatus to receive these vibrations. This is the 
ear. Here consider— 

The different parts of the human ear. §S. pp. 158—183. 
R. N. H. Vol. I. B. I. pp. 82—85. 

1. The concha, or external ear. 2. The meatus auditort- 
us externus, or outward passage of the ear. The membrana 
timpant. 4. The tympanum, drum-barrel, or middle ear. 
This is about the size of a common white bean. 5. The oss¢- 
cula auditus, or four small bones. These are situated within 
the 4th. a. The malleus. This is united to the 8rd by 
muscles. 0. The inews. e. The os orbiculare. d. The 
stapes. This is united, also by the muscles, to the membrane 
covering the foramen ovale. See. S. p. 178. 

6. Two small holes leading into the internal ear. a. For- 
amen ovale, or oval window. This is covered by a drum- 
head, and communicates with the vestibule. See 7. a. infra. 
Also S. pp. 168—169. 6. Foramen rotundum, or round 
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window. This is also is covered by a drum-head and com- 
municates with the cochlea. See T. c. infra. 

7. Labarynth, or internal ear, R. N. H. I. pp. 883—84. 
a. The vestibule. S. p. 173. In the vestibule are two 
small sacks, each about the size of a pin-head, water-tight, 
and containing a clear fluid. §. p. 174. The smaller of 
these, viz: the Sacculus cochlea, or rotundus traverses the 
cochlea. The larger one named alveus communis, sacculus 
vestibult, or sacculus ellipticus, receives the semi-circular 
canals by their five orifices. This succulus vestibula is the 
basis of the apparatus of hearing in all animals except insects. 
S. pp. 158, 174. On one side of the vestibule there are two, 
and on the other side, three {small {holes, comunicating with 
the semi-circular canals. 6. The semi-circulars canals. These 
are three in number. ‘'I'wo of these coalesce at one end soas 
to form but one common tube or orifice—we have consequént- 
ly five orifices to correspond with the five holes in the 
vestibule. The diameter of their circle, which is about two 
thirds of a segment, varies in man but little from one fourth 
ofaninch. ‘The calibre of the canal scarcely admits the 
introduction of a fine bristle. These canals communicate 
with the larger sack in the vestibule. See supra. 7. a. S. pp. 
174—176. These semi-circular canals are first bony, lined 
with a membrane; within these, and smaller than they, are 
the membranous canals. The membranous labyrinth and 
canals are united to their bony counterparts or walls, with 
nervous filaments. The intermediate space is filled with 
watery fluid—so also the canals and sacks. Morton, p. 621. 
e. The cochlea. This is traversed by the sacculus rotundus, 
extended into a long tube, and communicates with the tym- 
panum through the round window. ‘Thus the cochlea com- 
municates with the vestibule, and also with the tympanum. 
S. pp. 174, 177. 

8. The eustachian tube. Its trumpet-like extremity opens 
into the mouth, and the small end into the drum barrel. 

D. The transmission of the sensation of sounds to the 
mind. This is done by the auditory nerve. This with its 
various ramifications enters the cochlea, as well as all the 
other canals, tubes, sacks, pits, &c., already described. These 
sometimes float in very small fibres in the fluid, &e. &e. In 
a healthful condition of the organ, the sense of hearing is not 
confined to any one particular point. The human ear can 
perceive sounds which arise from adout 24,000 vibrations in 
a second. This has been demonstrated. 3S. pp. 178, 179. 
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IV. Tae Human SKELETON. 


Viz.: The bones held together by their original ligaments, 
or by wires. 


Here we consider as the foundation, the Spine. S. pp. 22, 
25. 

A. Its structure and parts. It consists of 24 vertebra, 7 
cervical, 12 dorsal and 5 lumbral, with its intervening car- 
tilages or gristle. These together form one column, called 
the spinal column. S&S. p. 10. 

B. Its uses or purposes. 

1. It is the great bond of union between all the parts of 
theskeleton. P. pp. 52, 62. a. It supports the head, and 
aids in its movements.* The head is moved by means of the 
atlas and hinge joint, and the denta and rotary joint. P. p. 
53. 6. To it are articulated the ribs—24—and forming with 
the sternum, the thorax. P. pp. 62, 63. Each rib is articu- 
Jated to two vertebrae. The ribs dip downwards, and ten on 
each side are articulated by cartilages to the sternum. P, 
plate X. There are in all twelve ribs on each side—seven 
true and five false. The chest is very much enlarged in 
breathing by means of the ribs and diaphragm. c. It is united 
to the pelvis and bones of the legs. In reference to this 
union. See P. p. 60, note. d: It is united to the bones 
of the arms, by means of the sternum, clavicle, and scapula 
or shoulder blade. S. p. 12. e. It is the channel of com- 
munication between the brain and the other parts of the body, 
1. By its tube or canal for the spinal chord. 2. By its ori- 
fices between the vertebrae for the distribution of nerves, &c, 

2. It affords attachments for numerous muscles by its 
Spinous and transverse process. P. p. 57. 

3. It combines firmness and flexibility. a. Firmness—by 
the broad surfaces of the vertebra, and their union by liga- 
ments, &c, and, 6. Flexibility —by the number of the vertebree 
and the intervening cartilages enclosed in sacks, and running 


from vertebree to vertebrae. Also by means of its curvatures. 
P. pp. 56, 57, 60. 


V. Tue Proviston tro MAKE UP FOR THE ConsTANT WEAR 
AND ‘TEAR OF THE SysTEM. 


Viz:—By the formation and circulation of the Blood. 


*The bones of the head form a secure enclosure for the brain. They 
are eight in number, and are joined together by sutures. These bones 
are made of two plates, placed one over the other—the outer one is hard 
a ‘bela cias and the inuer one is brittle and straight edged, S. pp, 9 

5, 19, 
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A. The formation of blood. This is accomplished by 
means of digestion. Paley pp. 101, 105. S. pp. 239, 256. 
1. Mastication—the teeth. 2. Saliva—the salivary glands, 
Here consider secretion, P.49,52. R. N. H. Vol. B. I. 
p- 46. 8. The stomach and gastric juice. 4. The duoden- 
um—bile, and pancreatic juice. 5. The other intestines. 
These are about six times the length of the body. Their 
peristaltic motion. ‘They are united to and supported by the 
mesentery, a fold of the peritonzum, drawn out from the 
spine. ‘The peritoneum is the membrane lining the abdo- 
men and covering its organs. S, 241, 254. 

The lacteals take up the chyle, and conduct it Ist to the 
mesenteric glands and 2nd to the thoracic duct, lying in front 
of, and in contact with the spine, This conveys it to the lefé 
subclavian vein, (vena cava) descending to the right auricle of 
the heart, R,.N.H. Vol. I. B. I. p. 69, Fig. 24. Thus 
blood is formed, or supplied with nutritious matter. The 
lymphatics also return, from all parts of the system, any su- 
perfluous, nutritious matter, to the thoracic duct, and thus it 
re-enters the blood, S. p. 257. 

B. The circulation of the blood. This is the means for 
supplying the different parts of the system with nourishment. 
The views of the ancients in regard to thecirculation. S. 
pp. 110, 113, 

Here we shall consider the organs of circulation. These 
are :—The heart, the arteries, the veins, and the lungs. R. 
N. H. Vol. I. B. I. pp. 83, 44. 

1. The Heart, a forcing pump. a, Its structure and parts. 
S. pp. 114, 124. 

1. It is composed of muscular fibres, to endow it with con- 
tractility, 2. It is double in man; a right and left heart, 
the leftis much the stronger. The heart is double in all 
warm blooded animals. Many animals, such as the fish, have 
only the right heart, but none have only the left, In all ver- 
tebrated animals, (viz: mammaiva, birds, reptiles, and fishes, ) 
the blood is red. In the mammalia and birds, the blood is 
warm, the heart being double ; in reptiles and fishes, the blood 
is cold, the heart having but three or two cavities, and the 
circulation beingincomplete.* 38. Its four cavities—two au- 
ricles, and two ventricles. §. p. 120, The auricles receive 
the blood ; the right one from the whole body, by the superi- 
or and the inferior vena cavas, as also by the coronary vein, 


*R, N, I. Vol, 1. Book I. p. 29, and Book II. pp. 19, 20. 
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that circulating in the heart, The coronary vein has a valve 
where it enters the heart. S. 121, 124. The left auricle 
receives the blood by the veins which return it from the lungs 
and which enter it by four main trunks. The ventricles dis- 
tribute the blood, the right one to the lungs, by two main 
trunks, viz.: to its right and left lungs. The left one sends 
it by means of the aorta, throughout the whole body. The 
cordae tendinae of these four cavities. S. 120. 4. Its 
valves, P. 95, 98. The tricuspid, between the auricle and 
ventricle of the right heart ; and the mitral, between the same 
cavities of the left heart. S. pp. 121, 123. 6. Its office and 
mode of operation. 

1. The office of the left heart. This is to receive the 
blood from the lungs, and to distribute it to all parts of the 
body. The latter is done by contraction. The heart con- 
tracts by its muscular construction; and thus sends the 
blood, 1st from the auricle into the ventricle, and, 2nd from 
the ventricle throughout the whole body. In a healthy per- 
son, and in adult age, the heart contracts from sixty to 
seventy-five times in a minute. The quantity of blood in a 
full grown person, is about twenty-five pounds. This is dis- 
tributed fourteen times in an hour; making about three 
hundred and fifty pounds passing through the heart every 
hour. The aorta of the whale, &c. P. p. 93. When the 
ventricles contract, the auricles are at rest; and vice versa. 
Si p.dle: 

2. The arteries. Paley. pp. 90, 92. 

a. The aorta, or great artery, starting out from the ventri- 
cle of the left heart. In this we have, soon after it leaves 
the heart, three semi-lunar valves. Paley, p. 96. S. pp. 
123, 130. 6. The branches of the aorta. These ramify the 
whole system—enter and distribute themselves to every part. 

The arteries possess the power of contracting, and thus 
' sending the blood onward in its mission. S. pp, 132, 184, 

At the extremities of the arteries, we have the great ob- 
ject or purpose of the circulation accomplished—to increase 
the growth, repair the waste, and sustain the whole system ; 
or to supply it with nourishment, ‘This leads us to speak of 
Nutrition, or, 

The nourishment of the system by assimilation. S., p. 
187. ov Po) p50, oR. Nabe! Vol Ts Bol, pad: 

Here explain assimilation, 

_ The blood is now deprived of all its nourishing properties ; 
it is unfit for a second distribution. It must, therefore, be 
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repaired: To accomplish this we have another system of 
vessels: viz. 

3. The Veins. 

a. The capillaries convey the blood from the arteries to 
the veins. §., p. 1382. 6. The veins convey it to the auri- 
ele of the right heart, then to the ventricle, then by the pul- 
monary arteries, to the lungs. 

Here we discover the office of the right heart. 

Consider the minute ramification of the veins. P., p. 94. 
Consider the Creator’s wisdom and goodness as seen in the 
structure, &c., of the human heart. P., p. 95. 

4. The Lungs. 

In the descending vena cava, and in the lungs, the blood 
is repaired, and re-vitalized; and thus fitted to be again sent 
over the old ground. Arterial blood is red, and venous is 
black. 

a. In the vena cava, the chyle as well as all superfluous 
nutritious matter taken up by the lymphatics, is received, 
and by it conveyed to the heart. 0. In the Lungs, the blood 
ig re-vitalized by coming in contact with the air, and receiv- 
ing oxygen, and giving of carbonic-acid gas. 

Here consider the structure of the Lungs. R. N. If. Vol. 1.B. 
I. pp..47, 58. 1. The wind-pipe : viz. the epiglottis, the glottis, 
larynx, a vocal organ; the trachea, , and the bronchial tubes. 
5. pp. 284, 237. P. pp. 105, 107, R. N. H. Vol. 1. B. I. pp. 
48,49, 94. These latter expanded are the air vessels of the 
lungs, and lie between the arteries and veins. Here the 
change takes place, and then the pulmonary veins return the 
blood to the left heart. It is now fitted for a second tour. 


IV. Tue AnimaL Structure REGARDED AS A Masgs.* 


The properties in the animal frame, but especially in the 
human frame, considered asa whole, which Paley regards as 
“indubitable evidences, not only of design, but of a great deal 
of attention and accuracy in prosecuting the design.” 

A. “The exact correspondence of the two sides of the ant- 
mal: viz. : hand answering to hand, leg to leg, eye to eye, 
teeth to teeth, one side of the countenance to the other, &c. 

This correspondence is rendered more remarkable, by three 
considerations, viz.: 1. “Zhe limbs, separately taken, have 
not this corresponding relation of parts ; but the contrary of 
it.” 2. ‘Whilst the cavities of the body are so configurated 
as externally to exhibit the most exact correspondency 


*Paley, pp. 109, 122. 
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of the opposite sides, the contents of these cavities have no 
such correspondency.” 8. “An internal inequality in the 
feeding vessels is 80 managed, as to produce no inequality in 
the parts which were intended to correspond.” 

B. Package ; or the care that is manifested in securing 
every part against injury. This applies especially to the 
brain, heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, bladder and intestines. 

C. General Beauty ; or “that provision which is made in 
the body of almost every animal, to adapt its appearance to 
the perception of the animals with which it converses. 

D. The skin designed for the purpose of concealment. * 

E. “The faculty of standing.” 

F. “Interrupted analogies.” 

1. “All the bones of the body are covered with a perios- 
teum, except the teeth.” Here we have an enamel of ivory. 
2. “The scarf-skin, which covers all the rest of the body, gives 
way, at the extremities of the toes and fingers, to nails.” 3. 
“All the great cavities of the body are enclosed by membranes, 
except the skull.” 

The only reason is in the final cause, viz.: the importance 
of the brain to life. 

We have now finished our examination of the human sys- 
tem ; and must we not be constrained to say—‘“‘I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and that my soul knoweth right well ?’’ 
Truly, there must be an intelligent First Cause. 

Other works of nature, beside the human system give us 
evidences of design, wisdom, power, &c., the most important 
of which are, the instincts of animals, the succession of plants 
and animals, and the heavenly bodies. On these subjects, I 
refer you to Paley, pp. 170, 180. 31, 84. 212, 229. 

We will now take into consideration certain objections 
made to these evidences of the Divine existence, derived from 
the works of nature. See Paley, pp. 35, 44. 

1. Seeming irregularities and imperfections in the works 
of nature do not disprove the existence of an intelligent Crea- 
tor. Indeed, on the mere question of his existence, they have 
no weight. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode of operation of some of the 
works of nature ; and in others, of their use, does not, in the 
least, invalidate the argument for the existence of an intelli- 
gent Creator. 


3. The same may be said in regard to the general imper- 


*For the structure and parts of the skin, as also for the sense of touch 
connected with it, see R. N. H. Vol. 1. B.I. pp. 78, 80 
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fection of our knowledge of nature. We do know enough to 
prove-design, &c., and this is sufficient. 

4. When the atheist transfers the evidences of design, &c., 

from.a creator to the individual, making use of the thing in 
which such evidence is found,—in other words, when he as- 
serts, “that the parts were not intended for the use, but that 
the use arose out of the parts,” he asserts what is not appli- 
cable to the works of nature. 
_ 5. When infidels refer every thing toa principle of order 
m nature, they virtually acknowledge the existence of an ori- 
ginal, and intelligent First Cause, for they only substitute 
one thing for another. 

“Order is only the adaptation of means to an‘end—and a 
principle of order can only signify, the mind and intention 
which so adapts them.” 

6. The reference of every thing to chance has not the least 
shadow of evidence in its favor. 

We may divide the doctrine of chance into two kinds— 
necessary, and possible. a. Necessary chance assumes the 
following formula :—‘“Every thing which we see must necessa- 
rily have had some form, and it might as well be its present 
form as any other.” his is absurd—universal experience is 
against it. 6. Possible chance teaches that all organized bodies 
which we see, are only so many out of the possible varieties 
‘and combinations of being which the lapse of infinite ages has 
brought into existence; that the present world is the relic of 
that variety, whilst millions of ‘other bodily forms and other 
species have perished, being .by the defect of their constitu- 
tions incapable of preservation, or of continuance by genera- 
tion.” 

This also is disproved by universal observation. No per- 
‘son has ever seen such experiments going on in the works of 
nature—no such energy is operating at present. 

But again, everything in the world is contengent. One 
thing depends on another. We may trace this dependence 
through all the works of nature from the lowest to the high- 
est. We must, therefore, finally reach the zndependent. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE 
GoD. 


The argumentis @ posteriori; we reason from effect to 
eause. ‘The proofs are deduced from final causes, and 
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from the contingency of the world. Uniting the two, we 
sum up— 

First, Evidences of order, wisdom and design. 

Second, This order and design are not the effect of chance. 

Third, This order in the material creation, as well as the 
whole creation itself, is nevertheless contingent. 

Fourth, These contingent things must have some cause for 
their existence and preservation, extrinsic to themselves. 

Fifth, This cause must be an intelligent Being. 

Sixth, He must be the First Cause—and this Being is 
God. 

Having presented the evidences for the existence of God, 
we will proceed to inquire, what does Natural Theology teach 
us concerning— 


Tur ATTRIBUTES AND WILL OF Gop. 


As already stated, the existence of God being admitted or 
at least premised, reason infers the Divine attributes and will 
from Divine works. Thus: 

The Personality, Independence, and Self-existence of God, 
we infer from his necessary existence, as an intelligent First 
Cause: for an intelligent cause must have a personal exis- 
tence, and a first cause must necessarily be independent and 
self-existent. 

The Hternity of God we infer in the same way: for if He 
is not eternal, He must have had a beginning. But if He 
had a beginning, he either was the cause of his own existence, 
or He was created by some pre-existent being. The former 
is absurd, and the latter contradicts the admitted premise, 
that He isthe First Cause. 

The Power of God—(not absolute omnipotence)—we de- 
duce from the manifestations of power in his works, both in 
their original creation and preservation. 

Omniscience follows from the implied fact that the Crea- 
tor and Governor of all things must necessarily have a 
perfect knowledge of the essence, attributes, and multifarious 
relations of all existences. 

The Divine Wisdomis seen in the wise adaptation of means 
to ends, everywhere discoverable in the works of creation. 

Omnipresence is implied in the manifestation of power, 
knowledge, and wisdom in all parts of God’s works. 

The Goodness of the Divine Being beams forth with pe- 
culiar brillianey from the benevolent design, observable in 
creation and preservation. 
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PatEy sAys:—“The proof of the divine goodness rests 
upon two propositions, each, as we contend, capable of being 
made out by observations drawn from the appearance of 
nature.” 

“The first is, that in a vast plurality of instances in which 
contrivance is perceived, the design of the contrivance is 
beneficial.” 

“The second, that the Deity has superadded pleasure to 
animal sensations, beyond what is necessary for any other 
purpose ; or when the purpose, so far as it was necessary, 
plat have been effected by the operation of pain.’”’ pp. 202, 

4 \ 

The goodness of God may be deduced also from the 
domestic, especially from the parental affections: for the 
Being who implanted such love in our bosom for our offspring, 
must himself also entertain the best feelings for his creatures. 
Storr and Flatt, 2nd. ed. pp. 212, 213. 

But we find also a considerable amount of suffering in the 
world, and the inquiry presents itself, How can this suffer- 
ing and the causes producing it—in other words, how can this 
evil be compatible with the goodness of God ? 

All evils are either phys¢cal (natural,) or moral. We will 
not here inquire into the origin of moral evil; for this, Natu- 
ral Theology can never determine; but evil both natural and 
moral being admitted, the question is, how is it reconcilable 
with the divine goodness ?* 

The general remark may be made, that experience teaches 
that adversities often prepare the way, or become the means 
of important blessings.+ 

Bodily pains are generally the result of the violation of 
the laws of health, and may, therefore, be regarded as timely 
monitors warning us of a more fearful retribution, thus urging 
us to desist from our injurious practices. We may instance 
pains resulting from an excessive use of food, from indulgence 
in the use of tobacco, coffee and spirituous liquors, from an 
over-taxation-of the bodily or mental powers, from.exposure 
to cold, from sudden transitions from lower to higher, or 
from higher to lower temperatures. 

In regard to diseases, we remark, that, in a great many 
instances, they also are the results of violations of the laws 
of health, committed sometimes ignorantly, and sometimes 

*Paley’s N. T. pp. 270, 280. 


fStorr and Flatt’s Bib. Theol. translated by 8. 8. S, 2nd Ed. pp. 
PALE TATRS 
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knowingly. But whether diseases are the result of direct 
violations of the laws of health, or of unavoidable exposure to 
malarious influenes, we may regard them as an effort of 
nature to throw off noxious substances, and thus restore the 
animal economy to its normal condition. Diseases—and 
especially in their incipiency—may, therefore, also be regard- 
ed as monitors admonishing us to assist nature in aecomplish- 
ing its benevolent purposes. 

The apparent evils resulting from storms and volcanoes are 
only blessings in disguise—the former are purifiers of the at- 
mosphere, whilst the latter are safety valves for the escape of 
the pent-up, subterranean elements, which without these out- 
lets, would greatly increase the number and destructiveness 
of earthquakes. 

Death must be regarded as a constant assertion, on the 
part of God, of his right, and as an evidence of his ability to 
dispose of the lives of his creatures; and, therefore, also as 
an intimation of our accountability to him. 

In regard to a very numerous class of moral evils, Paley 
remarks—pp. 279, 280,—‘‘The mischiefs of which mankind 
are the occasion to one another, by their private wickedness 
and cruelties ; by tyrannical exercise of power ; by rebellions 
against just authority; by wars; by national jealousies and 
competitions operating to the destruction of their countries ; 
or by other instances of misconduct either in individuals or 
societies ; are all to be resolved into the character of man as 
a free agent.” If, now, it be admitted that free agency is 
necessary to the fullest developement of moral excellency, 
and, therefore, to the enjoyment of the purest happiness, then 
pete these evils do not militate against the goodness of 

od. 

The proof of the Unity of the Deity is found in “the uni- 
formity of plan, observable in the universe.” Paley, p. 249, 
Reason, however, can not establish the wnity of God ; for the 
uniformity of plan everywhere observable in inorganic and or- 
ganic bodies as also in the relations which these sustain to each 
other, is at most an evidence only of wnity of design; for unity 
of plan may proceed from several individuals. This is true 
among human beings. But it may be said, that in mere hu- 
man plans, devised by several individuals, there is always 
diversity enough to indicate the plurality of their origin. So 
we may say in regard to the works of God; for here too we 
see the two conflicting elements of good and evil. This very 
fact has led some to infer the existence of two superior 
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beings—one, the suthor of good ; the other the author of evil. 
At most, then, we can infer only wnity of design. 


Tue WILL oF Gop. 


The teachings of Natural Theology on this important sub- 
ject must be based on our knowledge of our own nature, and 
the relations which we sustain to God and our fellow men, 
From these relations, we must deduce our duties.* 

Universal observation and history give us a moral demon- 
stration, that the moral codes prevalent amongst the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity, which were destitute of a 
divine revelation, were all extremely deficient—deficient in 
themselves, and contradictory to one another. 

In concitusion;: Natural Theology is better adapted to 
confirm the doctrines of revelation, than originally to discover 
them. Concerning many of the most important doctrines of 
Christianity, it must forever remain silent. Among theso 
are, the origin, nature and extent of human depravity; the 
means of reconciliation with God, including the atonement 
and justification ; also sanctification, the resurrection, the 
trinity. 

Natural Theology, then, is not a sufficient source whence 
to derive our knowledge of God. We need a divine revela- 
tion. ‘This introduces us to another branch of theological 
science, viz: The Huidences of Christianity, 


*Our physical constitution, as also our rational and moral nature, in- 
dicates many of the duties which we owe to ourselves, The relations 
which we sustain to God, and which point outour duties, are, thoseof crea- 
tor and creature, preserver and dependent, benefactor and beneficiary. 
Our principle relations to our fellow men, are, those of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, government and subject, the 
equality of nations, and the common brotherhood of man. ‘These rela- 
tions indicate the domestic duties, also, patriotism, friendship, gratitude, 
philanthropy, &e 
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ARTICLE IV. 


TRUE GREATNESS.* 
By H. L, Baveuer, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


One of the noblest aspirations of the human soul is the 
desire of excellency. By this I do not mean the desire to be 
superior to a rival, or any other man, or all men but the desire 
of excellency, for its own sake. Thus a man desires knowl- 
edge, for its own sake, a good name, virtue, holiness. The 
desire to be great, to be distinguished amongst men, which 
is often confounded with the desire of excellency, is a base 
passion and, when gratified, not unfrequently secures its end 
by dishonorable means. Men often become great, by the ex- 
cellency of others, or by circumstances over which they 
exercised no control. A General is victorious through the 
blunder of the enemy, or the valor of his troops, and he is at 
once lauded to the skies. ‘Through the industry and econe- 
my of his ancestors, a man becomes immensely wealthy, and 
possesses the ability, and uses it, to be generous in his hospitali- 
ty and liberal in his beneficence. He obtains an enviable 
reputation. Thus, without any effort of his own, and with- 
out the exercise of powers or virtues more than are daily 
exercised by his poorer neighbors, he becomes great. II- 
lustrations of this point are so numerous and familiar that 
none need be eited. 

We proceed then at once to lay down the position which 
we desire to establish and illustrate, that true greatness con- 
sists in the proper use of common things, and that in this 
way do we best secure the end of life. When I say common 
things I mean the ordinary powers of body and mind and the 
ordinary gifts of God, Providence, Grace and the acquisi- 
tions which may be made through them. And when I speak 
of a proper use of them, I mean a christian use. I take 
for granted that the powers and capacities vary, and that 
each one may be great in his own sphere, when he has used 
his powers and enlarged his capacities to their utmost limit. 

1. Genius is rare and appears after long intervals ; which 


*Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in the College Church, August 6th 
1865. : 
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fact proves that it is not necessary to the progress of civiliza- 
tion arid the developement of society. Where mythology and 
history touch, and over-lap each other, in the remote periods 
of antiquity, more persons stand out in relief, as distinguished 
from the great mass, than in more recent and historie times. 
It does, however, by no means follow from this that their nat- 
ural endowments were much superior to those of their cotem- 
poraries, but rather that they used aright the powers with 
which they were endowed. Genius in the popular significa- 
tion of the term, is erratic and lawless, and claims for itself 
rights and immunities, withheldfromothers. Yet it isaques- 
tion with some unsettled and with others long ago decided in 
the affirmative, whether the great men of the earth have been 
the scourges of their race and whether their greatness was, 
for the most part, the greatness of iniquity. 

How does a man become truly great? I reply by the right 
use of common things. He is endowed with physical powers 
and he exercises them on proper objects and becomes physi- 
cally healthy and vigorous. He developes his mind in the 
direction of the powers of his mind. He disciplines by pa- 
tient exercise and close application his powers of perception, 
memory, judgment, reasoning, imagination. He reads, re- 
flects, converses, writes, speaks, in a word, he disciplines his 
outer and inner man by bringing them into living contact: 
with the world of things and ideas around him. In this way 
the business, the trade, the commerce, the science, the literature, 
the art, in a word, the whole machinery of society, is carried 
forward. ‘Thus civilization enlarges and diffuses itself. One 
generation, no more richly endowed than its predecessor, 
stands on its shoulders, employs its knowledge and skill, en- 
larges its horizon and makes progress on its improvements- 
and thus proceeds, under the guidance of Divine Providence, 
in the developement of the human race. In this way, ordi- 
nary powers become extraordinary, and what, in former gen- 
eration, was not even conceived, much less accomplished, is: 
now the work of every day. It is in the memory of those 
living that the sentiment was common, that a turnpike road 
could not be made across the Alleghany mountains. Now we 
cross them with the speed of the wind, under the power of 
steam, and this mighty agent is made to move with the gentle- 
ness of the murmuring stream, and is guided by the power of 
a little child. Whathas effected all these things ? No mighty 
genius or wonderful mental powers, but the diligent and 
faithful application of the ordinary powers of body and mind. 
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2. Common things are the most useful, and often are 
necessary to life itself. What more common than the air, the 
light, the water, electricity ? Without these, constituted as wé 
are, we would cease to live. How much, additional to mere ex- 
istence, do they contribute to our enjoyment. What a relief 
to escape from the pressure of carbonic acid gas and breathe 
the free oxygen of the pure atmosphere? How pleasant is 
the light, as the eye-lids of the morning open to us, and the 
gushing spring, as its crystal waters sparkle before the thirsty 
traveller! Has it ever occurred to you, that these common 
things are the natural agents, employed by common minds for 
the purpose of conducting, on its march of improvement, the 
varied machinery of the world? By these the mighty ocean 
is traversed, books are printed, cloths of various fabrics are 
manufactured, and intelligence, with lightning speed, is con- 
veyed from continent to continent. It may be said, without 
a figure that they feed, andclothe, andransport us whitherso- 
ever we will, and furnish us with all the intelligence which 
we need, or ought to desire. Moreover, through the use which 
common minds make of these universally diffused agents we 
derive our daily comforts of home and social life; the thread, 
and the needle, and the pin, the table and sofa, and the 
chair, the carpet, and the lounge, and the bed. These all 
have been brought within the reach and the control of the 
masses, and have added so much to the sum of human com- 
fort. Itisacold day in January, and a terrible storm is 
howling and raging without and a fearful night is closing upon 
a dreadful day. Now fill upthe grate and let it blaze. Roll 
up the table, light the gas ,wheel round the sofa, bring up the 
chairs, and let us have the calm and peace which God gives us 
in the midst of the storm. Now open thebook-case and bring forth 
Cowper, a common mind, sanctified by the grace of God. Itis 
the blue and the gold of the River-side press, so neat and con- 
venient. Now let us read and criticise and converse for 
mutual profit and enjoyment. In this little parlor circle, 
there is more real, pure, rational enjoyment than in the halls 
of the great, or in the revelries of the licentious. These are 
the fruits of common minds on common things. 

3. Seldom do we find genius in the pulpit. The general 
character of the ministers of the gospel, in all ages, has been 
that of men of ordinary capacity ; with this capacity, they 
were influenced by one of the most common affections, love, 
to cultivate and enlarge their powers, and employ them for 
the glory of God and the good of man. Animated by this 
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aifection which became an all-absorbing and all-controlling 
power; they have become the chief agents, in the hands of 
God, of carrying forward the work of Christian civilization, 
where it had been commenced, and of extending it to the be- 
nighted heathen. Where others were led, by the desire of 
wealth and power, to expose themselves to the inhospitable 
regions of the North and the malaria of the tropics, they 
went forward animated by the love of Christ. Their lan- 
guage was that of the great apostle of the Gentiles, ‘The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” They have been, and they 
continue to be, the teachers of the young, and have in their 
hands the moulding of the mental and moral character of fu- 
ture generations. Who can estimate the amount of intellect 
which they have waked up into activity and directed aright, 
and which is now energizing for the glory of a common Mas- 
ter? Who can estimate the prejudices and prepossessions 
removed by them, the fierce passions subdued, and the pride 
and power of man humbled before God; and the multitudes 
who, through their instrumentality, were brought submissive 
to the Redeemer’s feet? To the department of general and 
particular knowledge, they have contributed more than any 
other class of men. They have, indeed, almost exclusively, 
built up what may be called religious literature. In their 
contributions to the topography, and geography of ancient 
places and countries, to the antiquities, manners and customs 
of remote and savage nations, and to the botany, mineralogy, 
geology and meteorology of these countries they are unsur- 
passed. Besides, no class of men has contributed more to 
the development of the structure and genius of language, and 
to ethnoyraphy and the elucidation of difficult passages of 
the word of God. To the ministers of the gospel science is 
largely indebted for her recent progress, and she has had the 
magnanimity, in some instances, to acknowledge it. I have 
cited the pulpit as an illustration of what common minds can 
accomplish in the attainment of the end of life and the pro- 
motion of the glory of God, and not for the purpose of ac- 
cording to them a distinction which they do not deserve. In 
the medical and in the legal professions, the same degree of 
industry and application have produced most important re- 
sults. 

In medical science, doubt and difficulty have yielded to 
certainty. So thorough and radical have been the investiga- 
tions into anatomy and physiology, and so widely has the field 
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of Materia Medica been extended, that the physician can use 
the language of assurance in multitudes of cases which once 
were enveloped in obscurity. Human suffering has been alle- 
viated, and human life has been prolonged. In like manner, 
the principles of law, based upon justice, have been more 
clearly ascertained and defined, in reference both to individ- 
uals and nations, and the application of these principles to 
the specific cases, has been made more simple. So that, with 
the more general diffusion of the knowledge of rights and 
duties, there is less litigation, a larger degree of peace and 
harmony amongst men, and a consequent improvement in all 
classes of society. With this advancement in these sciences 
themselves, there has been a corresponding progress in the 
moral and religious character of both the profession and the 
practice. Materialism with its baleful consequences, in the 
medical profession, has yielded to the investigations of Anat- 
omy and Physiology, and acknowledges and professes a per- 
fect God, whilst the law of God is admitted as supreme in its 
authority over the heart and life of man. 

4. If we descend into a more minute analysis of a few 
particulars, the position which we desire to establish and elu- 
cidate will become more apparent. We are speaking animals, 
and language is a production of our physical mental organism. 
Words are the signs which we use for ideas. Of these, the 
most important are common words. Without them, verbal 
communication would be difficult, embarrassed and limited. 
They are not the long euphonious words with which the 
young and inexperienced are delighted. They are like home 
scenes and home faces, familiar, tried friends, on whom we 
have leaned many a weary hour in distress, and who have 
never failed us when our souls were tried. They are the 
staple of our conversation and writing. They come with the 
thought, as faithful servants, unbidden, and carry it whither- 
soever we will. Shall we dismiss these faithful, home-born 
servants, and introduce foreigners with the flaring livery and 
outlandish names in their stead? *We could not succeed if we 
made the effort, for our faithful veterans would come back in 
spite of us. We might banish the words home and home- 
joys, and talk about our domicil, our establishment, and 
our domestic joys; but where there is a heart to feel, where 
there are sensibilities, susceptible of the. most refined and 
elevated enjoyment, there home and all that is homely will 
come back with a power irresistible. There are in the En- 
glish language more than one hundred thousand words. Of 
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these, in ordinary conversation, we do not employ more than 
a few hundred, and in writing an octavo of a few hundred 
pages, not more than a few thousand. ‘These constitute the 
ordinary instruments by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts to others. They are the most common factors 
agreed upon by society for this purpose. The large number 
of words in a language indicates the mental activity of the 
people who use it. Yet a new word, to express the same 
thought or shade of meaning, has no advantage over the old 
one, except its novelty. We sing but few hymns to compar- 
atively few tunes in the house of God, and these are the ex- 
pression of common feelings. The range of ideas in the 
pulpit is limited, and at the bar much more, and yet those in 
which we are most profited, most built up in the faith, and 
from which we derive our highest enjoyment are those, which 
cluster around the cross of Christ and exhibit the perfections 
of his character. The most eloquent divines, and the most 
useful, are those who exhibit developments of the plan of 
Redemption in such a manner as to call into exercise the 
emotions which are most common to our nature. 

5. Any one may excel in the direction in which he desires 
to excel. In physical development, reasoning, taste, imagina- 
tion, declamation, style. In love, purity, gentleness, kind- 
ness, goodness, truth. ‘The terms which I have used are’ 
common terms, and they express powers or capacities which 
naturally belong to all in a greater or less degree. Any one 
may excel in several, or in all of them. Do you ask how? 
I reply by intelligent industry and perseverance. Oliver 
Cromwell was as common a country gentleman, and with as 
common conceptions as could be found in the United King- 
dom. Yet by industry and perseverance he overthrew that 
Kingdom, which was thought to be immovable, beheaded the 

King and reigned in his stead, asserted the rights of Protest- 
ants in Catholic countries, and became the terror, as he was 
the admiration of the crowned heads of Kurope. The power 
which he acquired and wielded, you may acquire and wield, 
if not in the same direction, in another, more promotive of 
the glory of God and the good of man. Let us suppose that 
you. desire a good moral character, and I know nothing more 
desirable in itself, and nothing which will be more promotive 
of personal and social happiness, and which will more dignify 
our common humanity. The good man stands exalted before 
God and man, as the highest form of excellency. Suppose 
that, through excessive humility, you should hesitate to at- 
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tempt the walks of literature or oratory, here is a sphere in 
which you can move and reach a point of excellency which 
no genius or art can confer. Suppose you excel in both, 
here is a character which will add dignity and power to all 
intellectual and physical excellency. The principle which 
underlies and supports this character, is love. Love to God 
is piety. Love to man is morality. When united, they con- 
stitute the perfection of character, and secure favor both from 
God and man. This constitutes the sum of the law and the 
prophets, and the gospel. No genius is required here, no 
extraordinary mental powers. It is the development of the 
most common Christian affection, which the most humble and 
neglected child of God continually exercises. It is a flame 
burning on the altar of the heart, and enlarged and made 
more brilliant every day, by the good deeds which shine in 
the life more than the most costly jewels. It surpasses in 
value the gift of tongues, all knowledge of science and art, 
all the benevolence which is but the outward manifestation of 
it. It continues longer in action. For whilst tongues, and 
knowledge, and beneficence will terminate with death, love 
passes through death and the grave, and, clothed with the 
robes of that better world, only there can be seen in its true 
loveliness, and be estimated at its true value. Would you 
know how to cultivate and develop it? Study the character 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, his Son, until you are 
filled with the knowledge of him, and the excellency and the 
glory of his perfections shine into your soul, as the sun in 
his strength, so that no other light than his shine there, 
Study his character until you can say with Thomas, ‘““My Lord 
and my God,” and until with the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, you may be able to comprehend “‘what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.” Then dwell upon the good qualities 
of your fellow-men, and close your eyes and your lips upon 
their faults, unless they are of such a character as to justify 
you in speaking to them personally of them. By consider- 
ing your neighbor’s good qualities, you will find them more 
numerous and greater than you supposed, which will at once, 
independently of all other considerations, constitute the 
foundation for rational affection, whilst inattention to foibles 
will cause them to disappear from your mental vision, and 
the occasion of offence will be removed. Here I stand per- 
fectly secure, and can urge you, my young friends, with con- 
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fidence to the cultivation of an exalted moral character for 
your own happiness, for the honor of your relatives and 
friends, and for the glory of God. When the seventy re- 
turned to the Saviour, after he had sent them by twos 
throughout Judea, in the joy of their unusual power and sue- 
cess, they exclaimed, ‘Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us through thy name.” His reply is remarkable and should 
sink deep into our hearts; ‘And ‘he said unto them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. Behold I give unto you 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions and over all the 
power of the enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you. Notwithstanding in this rejoice not that the spirits are 
subject unto you: but rather rejoice, because your names are 
written in heaven.” Luke 10: 18,19, 20. For the want 
of a good moral and religious character, no apology can be 
offered, It is within the power of the lowest capacity, whilst 
it brings the joyful possessor of it into the most intimate fel- 
lowship and resemblance to Christ. Cultivate then the be- 
nevolent affections, and subdue and control the malevolent, 
This will require firmness of purpose, strength of will, per- 
severance, industry, self-denial, daily exercise, watchfulness 
and patience. Character is formed by acts. Many strokes 
of the chisel, strong and delicate, are given before the statue 
is formed. Many noble acts must be performed, many posi- 
tions occupied, and relations honorably sustained, to form a 
good character. These relations are innumerable and each 
one calls into exercise a new form of virtue or vice, a new 
aspect of character, new views, new dangers and new trials, 
just as every physical movement calls into exercise new nerve 
force and a new combination of muscular action, When 
properly called upon, do not hesitate, through fear of diffi- 
culty or danger, to enter into new positions and relations, 
because, in this way, your character will be most rapidly and 
completely formed. The multiplied and varied scenes 
through which the Apostle Paul passed, and the conscien- 
tiousness with which he discharged the duties thus devolved 
upon him, constituted the foundation of his exalted charac- 
ter. So often and so variously did he suffer and labor that 
there was_no condition of life for which he was not prepared 
to sympathize and give advice, so that he stood, before the 
Church and the world, the embodiment of moral excel- 
lency, an honor and glory to our common humanity. 

Writers on the subject inform us that the changes in the 
expression of the face and of the whole body, are the result 
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of the form and combination of the muscles. These express 
the emotions and sentiments of the soul. Moreover, where 
the expression is not usually homely, beauty of expression 1s 
secured by the sentiments and emotions of the heart. Now, 
then, the beauty of the statue, and the painting, and the liv- 
ing subject, can be obtained only by a correct representation 
of the muscles, all of which are to perish, but the beauty of 
moral excellency, which lies at the foundation of all other, is 
the work of a lifetime, and it will never perish. You all are 

ainting, each one for himself, on the canvass of eternity, a 
character of beauty or deformity, and it is made up of the 
colors of common life, 


ARTICLE VY. 


THE CROSS. 
By Rev. E. W.ilurrer, A.M., Philadelphia, 


THE term ‘Cross’ is susceptible of four different senses 
or significations. They are: 

I. The instrument of death, known especially among the 
Romans, on one of which our Divine Redeemer, the Just for 
the Unjust, was crucified on Calvary. 

II. The identical Cross, used in the Saviour's crucifixion. 

III. An image, or picture, of the scene of the Crucifixion, 
commonly called a Crucifix, or representation sign, or figure, 
such as the Papists draw with the hand, in blessing them- 
selves, or others. . 

IV. The moral and mystical Cross, employed to denote the 
work of the Redeemer, in consenting to the assumption of 
our nature, and suffering and dying in our behalf —as, 
also, the spiritual cross of repentance, shame, self-denial, and 
suffering, which his followers assume, when they enter on a 
religious course of life, and which they are expected patiently 
to bear, until they receive the Crown of Life in heaven. 

We propose, in this article, to bestow some thoughts on 
the Cross, in each of these several aspects. 

I. From history, sacred and profane, we gather the inter- 
esting fact, that the infliction of the death-penalty, by means 
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of suspending thé victim to the cross, is a mode of execution 
of great antiquity: If mere age, therefore, could invest an 
instrument of death with sanctimonious reverence, the cross 
would manifestly merit such a distinction, above the scaffold, 
the stake, the axe, the sword, or any other. By the Romans 
it was confessedly regarded as involving the basest and most 
ignominious death, that could possibly be inflicted on a hu- 
man being, and hence only vile and worthless slaves, end 
malefactors of the lowest grade, were subjected to it. Not 
by the Romans alone, however, was crucifixion practised. It 
was adopted, likewise, by the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Carthaginians, inflicted by the latter, most unwarrantably, 
on their unfortunate and unsuccessful military commanders, 
of whom Bomilear, accused of treachery in joining Agatho- 
cles, and suspended from a cross, in the midst of the forum, 
serves as an illustrious example. It was, however, most in 
use among the Romans, and if letters-patent for its invention 
were to be awarded, they would, without controversy, have 
the prior claim to them. 

The earliest form of the cross, historians say, was that of 
a transverse beam on the top of a perpendicular one, in the 
shape of the capital letter T. The common form, however, 
was that, which accords with modern representations, viz.: 
to place the transverse beam, not over the top of the perpen- 
dicular beam, but six or eight inches lower down. The 
height of the instrument was usually from seven to nine feet. 
As soon as the sentence of crucifixion was pronounced, the 
victim was divested of all his clothing, with the exception of 
a narrow covering around the loins. Preliminary to the cru- 
cifixion, he was pinioned to a post, about as high as the waist, 
and terribly scourged, or whipped, with rods. The scourging 
scene ended, the malefactor was compelled to bear his own 
cross to the place of execution, usually an elevated place 
without the chief city, and near some great thoroughfare. 
The cross was first laid on the ground, and then the eondemn- 
ed was transfixed on it, with strong iron spikes, driven 
through each hand and foot. ‘This fastening attended to, the 
cross was raised into the air, by sinking the lower part of it 
into a hole dug for its reception. ‘The extension of the limbs 
after so severe a scourging; the piercing of the hands and 
feet in the parts most susceptible of acute and agonizing 
pain ; the exposure of the lacerated flesh to the action of the 
sun and air; the loss of blood; and the sense of indignity 
and contempt, that accompanied it— all conspired to render 
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crucifixion, to the very last degree, a death of indescribablé 
horror. Hence the Roman judges denominated crucifixion, 
“the extremest agony,” and Cicero said, that not only the 
name of the cross, but the very contingency and possibility 
of it was wholly unworthy a Roman citizen, and was only 
possible to be inflicted on the vilest miscreant. By this hor- 
rible method, however, was Jusus, the Son of God, put to 
death—even Hx, who was the fairest among the children of 
men, the one altogether lovely and the chief among ten 
thousand—Hb, who could challenge his most embittered ad- 
versaries to convict him of a single sin. In that death were 
comprised every conceivable accompaniment of odium and 
disgrace, whence it is that the Apostle magnifies and extols 
the abounding and super-abounding love of the Redeemer, 
in that, for our sakes, ‘the humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross’ —even that 
form of death, that constitutes the climax of publie infamy 
andshame. Hence arose, also, the contempt poured by both 
Greeks and Jews on the Apostles for their public identifica- 
tion of themselves with the cause of one, who had come to 
such an ignominious end. ‘To the one the preaching of the 
cross was ‘‘foolishness,”’ and to the other a “‘stumbling-block.” 
If there was any difference, indeed, in this aspect, between 
Greek and Jew, the cross was viewed with the most unaffected 
scorn by the latter. For, whilst the Greeks adjudged a Cruci- 
fied One to be abandoned of men, the Jews, applying to him 
the sentence of the Mosaic law, Deut. 21: 23, “He that is 
hanged, is accursed of God,” attached to him a still more 
complicated wretchedness, by adjudging him to be forsaken, 
not of earth alone, but also of heaven. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that in the Old Testament writings, although so full of 
prophetical allusions to the Redeemer’s violent exit, the word 
“cross” is not once contained. It is referred to as “The © 
Curse,” “The Tree,” and possibly by other names, but in not 
a solitary instance by the term under review. This, like- 
wise, seems fo us a circumstance, worthy of note, that Peter, 
aye, the same Peter, to whom our Lord entrusted the Keys— 
Peter, “the Rock,” on which Romanism claims to be built— 
Peter, whose peculiar province it seems to have been, above 
any of his colleagues, to declare the priceless value of the 
redemptive economy, consummated in the death of Christ— 
never once uses the word Cross! He speaks of it repeatedly 
as “the tvee,”’ on which the Jews hanged their promised Mes- 
siah—but neither in his epistles, nor in any of his sublime 
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discourses, does the word “cross,” a single time, occur. Paul 
varies his expressions between the two, sometimes calling it 
by the one name, at other times by the other. This does not 
look as if either of these great Apostles had been as enamor- 
ed of the material implement, on which their Lord died, as 
many profess to be in our day. 

Il. The cross—the actual, identical, bona-fide wood, or 
timber, one piece long and one piece short, perforated by 
nails, and stained with blood, on which, more than eighteen 
centuries ago, the Son of God, by pre-determinate counsel, 
was wickedly slain.—Oh! how fortunate is it, that, in the 
lapse of time, and through the kind providence of Heaven, 
every part and parcel of this cross has been removed beyond 
the reach of all founders of museums, organizers of cabinets, 
gatherers of antiquities, and hunters up of varieties, genuine 
and “degus.”’ For if, of ¢haé particular instrument of tor- 
ture and of death, a single authenticated fragment survived, 
what a sacrilegous struggle for its possession would the world 
witness. 

The Papists, it is true, with their well-known extraordinary 
penchant for relics, have among themselves a tradition, that 
about the year 362, Helen, the mother of Constantine, hav- 
ing zealously undertaken a journey into Palestine, in search 
of the cross, on which our blessed Redeemer consummated 
his sacrifice, had miraculously discovered the “precious trea- 
sure’ she went in quest of, near Jerusalem. ‘The tradition 
further states, that the pious Empress had found on the spot 
of Christ’s crucifixion several profane buildings and statues, 
erected out of sheer aversion to his memory, and designed to 
obliterate all traces of his death and passion. After causing 
these to be destroyed, Helen is represented as having brought 
the Saviour’s cross to Constantine, who caused it to be car- 
ried in public procession, and a representation of it was 
stamped on the national coins, and it was, likewise, emblaz- 
oned on the colors and standards of the army, in lieu of the 
imperial eagles. Three hundred years later, the tradition 
proceeds, the same wood came into possession of the Emperor 
Heraclius, by whom it was exalted with great pomp and 
solemnity. During his reign, for reasons not stated, the 
parts were separated, some left in Jerusalem, and others ta- 
ken to Rome, where portions of the sacred relic, in a Church 
ealled: “Zhe Church of the Holy Cross,” are still looked 
upon by favored visitors! ‘Further deponent sayeth not.” 
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As to the genuineness of the aforementioned relics, however, 
we are inclined to believe, it would puzzle the most learned 
antiquarian to determine. They may be authentic, and they 
may be counterfeit, more likely the latter than the former. 
Nor do we hold such reminiscences in much esteem. It is 
our opinion, that so far from inspiring faith, and benefitting 
Christianity, they beget in the minds of many a feeling of 
wanton irreverence, and engender rather sentiments of dis- 
trust and unbelief. 

III. We proceed to bestow some thoughts on the cross, as 
signified in images, pictures, figures, signs, and other repre- 
sentations, so extensively in vogue among the Papists. To 
these outward and visible signs, we all know, what respect 
and veneration the Church of Rome professedly pays. With 
the bodily genuflexions and humiliations practised alike by 
priest and laity, whenever they come in contact with one of 
these miniature representations, we are all familiars We 
know the scraping and the bowing of the males, the courtesy- 
ing of the gentler sex, their crossing of themselves, on the 
forehead, the breast, and other parts of the body. All which 
practises, we know, also, by the great body of the Protestant 
Church are discountenanced and condemned, as childish, 
superstitious, and idolatrous, and as a violation of the spirit, 
if not of the letter, of that part of the Decalogue, which for- 
bids the rendering of worship to any graven image, idol, pic- 
ture, carricature, or representative Deity, of whatever kind 
or character. 

And yet, common fairness demands, that each sect, party, 
or denomination, should be allowed to be themselves the ex- 
ponents of their own views, feelings, motives, and principles 
of thought and action, and, when assailed, to defend them, 
as best they can. It is, therefore, due to the Church of 
Rome, to admit, that its advocates and friends do, most per- 
sistently and unqualifiedly, deny, the intention, by these prac- 
tises, in the remotest degree, to aid and abet idolatry. On 
the contrary, with one accord, they profess to abhor and de- 
test idol-worship, in all its Protean shapes and guises, as a 
most heinous crime of High Treason against the majesty of 
Heaven's high and holy King. They affirm, that they are 
neither so blind, nor so stupid, as to worship any such object 
as the Crucifix, or to pray to zt, or render to i any act of 
homage, for say they to us Protestants: “We know, as well 
as you, that these things have neither eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear.” Whatever seeming honor and respect, therefore, 
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they pay to the Crucifix, or to any miniature representation 
of the scene of the Crucifixion, they allege is simply relative 
—that their honor and respect do not end with these represen- 
tative Saviours, but redound to the Gruat DIvINE ORIGINAL, 
to whom, in reality, by the intention, it is directed—in not 
the remotest degree in the spirit of the ancient heathens, nor 
on account of any intrinsic virtue, dignity, power, or divinity, 
in the image itself, but because of the OpsEctT, or EVENT, 
which it signifies, and brings to remembrance. “From the 
imperfect symbol,” say they, “‘we look away, to the thing 
symbolized.” 

The Papists contend, furthermore, that the Cross, actual 
and real, was the summit of our Lord’s Glory, as well as of 
our Lord’s Ignominy, was the Altar, wheron the innocent 
Lamb of God offered himself up, a bleeding victim of our sins, 
to the Eternal Father. They hence honor it as the glo- 
rious Instrument of human redemption—as the Key that un- 
locked Heaven’s pearly gates, shut up by Adams disobedience, 
—as the Monument of the most illustrious triumph, and the 
Trophy of the most famous Victory ever won—as the Sling,, 
with which the Good Shepherd defeated the malice of the 
infernal Goliah—the Royal Standard of our heavenly King, 
established upon the ruins alike of Pagan altars and Jewish 
synagogues. ‘To Constantine, the Great, the first Christian 
Prince raised by Divine Providence to the Imperial Throne, 
they say, and to his entire army, there appeared in the visi- 
ble heavens the cross, formed of pure celestial light, with the 
inscription: ‘Jn hoe signo vinces’’—“‘By this sign shalt thou 
conquer.” 

Pursuing this chain of argument, the Church of Rome 
teaches, that any cross, if it be but a printed one, or drawn 
in the air by the movement of the hand, serves to excite 
within the beholder the same ennobling sentiments, the dif- 
ference being only in the degree. In every such representa- 
tion, they say, they have set visibly before them a compendi- 
ous history of the Redeemer’s sufferings—an Abridgment of 
the Gospel—a mysterious Symbol, a sacred Memorial, of the 
work of redemption. And by the sight of these things they 
claim to be instructed, edified, humbled—excited thereby to 
a more lively remembrance of God’s infinite mercies. By 
these things, they allege, their sentiments of Faith and Piety 
are habitually revived, just as a dutiful child is awakened to 
the most pleasing recollections of a venerated and departed 
parent by the sight of his portrait. 
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So infatuated, indeed, are some of the Papisis with the 
crucifix, that they affect, at one cast of the eye, to discover 
in it more of Christ, than could be expressed in many vol- 
umes. When they look upon the bowed head of the suffering 
Saviour, they say they perceive his readiness, at all times, to 
bestow the kiss of peace on the penitent. When they gaze 
on his extended arms, they discern his willingness to embrace 
all who come to him for pardon and salvation. In the pierced 
and open side, they see an avenue to his loving heart. The 
four ends of the cross represent, to their view, the four vir- 
tues that shone most conspicuously in his passion, viz.: his 
ardent Charity, his profound Humility, his amazing Patience, 
and his perfect Obedience. The upper part, pointing heaven- 
ward, reminds them how, by his cross, he opened the pearly 
gates of the new Jerusalem. The lower part reminds them, 
how he, the Seed of the Woman, in fulfilment of prophecy, 
bruised the head of the Serpent. Its enclosure in the ground 
denotes the restraints he succeeded in imposing on the powers 
of hell. ‘The right and the left points of the transverse 
beam, signify the Hast and the West, Jew and Gentile, called 
to the true faith, and constituted one Sheepfold under one 
Shepherd. What the spikes signify, we have not been able, 
with all our researches, to ascertain. And thus, the Papists 
say, the Crucifix is to them a second Bible, wherein the most 
illiterate may read the most instructive lessons of Christian 
truth and duty. St. Augustine and Thomas of Aquire, it is 
claimed, gleaned all their wisdom, and St. Francis of Assisi- 
um, all his seraphic ardors, from the crucifix. St. Bernard, 
it is alleged, always carried it about.him, to “charm away” 
seducing spirits—and St. Bonaventure, when he wrote, it is 
affirmed, wrote with a pen shaped like a crucifix! And even 
of Constantine himself, the Romanists have this scrap of 
history, that he habitually wore a crucifix of some sort on 
his forehead, and that he, likewise, ordered the painters and 
statuaries of his day to represent his own Royal Person with 
a globe in his right hand, and over the globe a Cross, which 
was to denote, that by the Cross, and not by the Sword, 
Christ had subdued the world. St. Francis of Sales called 
his crucifix his “precious nosegay,” and another cotemporary 
“St.” called his crucifix, his “beautiful pearl.” 

Says Father Gahan, a popular priest, who, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, flourished as a writer and 
preacher in the city of Dublin: ““Why should it not be as 
lawful to honor and respect the cross, which is a history of 
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Christ’s sufferings, when it is painted on canvass, or carved 
in ivory, or engraven in iron, as it is lawful to honor and re- 
spect the same history, when it is written on paper, or printed 
ina book? Are not paper and types the work of man’s 
hands, as well as sculpture and painting? Is it less lawful 
to kiss the feet of a crucifix, when offering homage to Christ, 
than it is to kiss the Bible, in taking a solemn oath? We 
uncover our heads before the pillars and walls of a church. 
Is it less lawful to uncover them before a crucifix? Joshua 
and the elders of Israel lay prostrate on their faces before 
the golden cherubims of the Ark, which were but the image- 
work of angels. Is it less lawful to prostrate our bodies 
before the sign and image of our salvation? The Scriptures 
relate, that in the Old Law an image of a brazen serpent was 
exalted in the desert by Divine appointment, for the healing 
of such as were bitten by the fiery serpents. Of the making 
of that serpent our Lord approved, and owned it to be of 
HIMSELF, exalted on the cross, an emblem or type, in order 
to heal our souls from the bites of the Infernal Serpent, for 
he says (John 3: 14): ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the desert, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him may not perish, but have life-everlast- 
ing.” St. John, the Baptist, honored the latchet of our 
Saviour’s shoes—the sick woman honored the hem of his 
garment, and simple contact with it healed her of her mala- 
dy—and even the aprons and handkerchiefs that touched the 
person of St. Paul were invested with remedial powers—and 
shall there be no benefit derived from devout veneration of 
the Cross, the source of so many heavenly graces and bless- 
ings? Men follow the Flag of their Country, over mountains 
and precipices, and into mires and morasses, and amidst the 
fire and smoke, the blood and carnage, of battle, and cheer- 
fully lay down their lives in its defence—which, at last, is but 
a narrow strip of cloth, of silk, or cotton—perchance of 
bunting. And shall it be counted less honorable to pursue 
after that, which symbolizes the Central-Hact of man’s re- 
demption—the consecrated, blood-dripping Cross, on which 
the Prince of Glory died, that he might bring many sons into 
the enjoyment of His own glory, though it be only a stick of 
wood ?” ; 

To these reasonings of the Papists, what reply, if any, 
shall we Protestants make? Do they admit of successful 
controversion, or to their force and vigor must we succumb? 
For one, we admit their ingeniousness. Woe do not deny 
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their plausibility. And yet, stripped of their sophistry, di- 
vested of their flimsy gossamer web of special pleading, the 
entire statement is a broad, pie-bald fallacy, and needs but 
to be touched by the magic wand of truth, to be exposed to 
the zaze of the world, as unsound, unphilosophical, and emi- 
nently unscriptural. 

None of us denies, that for a limited period, in the infancy 
of the Church, during its cnauguration processes, it did seem 
good in the sight of God, to impress Divine truth on the 
senses, through the imposing forms of the Jewish ritual, and 
the intervention of ‘types and shadows, dreams and visions, 
and occasional startling miracles, signs, and wonders. Such 
were the Burning Bush, seen by Moses—the Ladder, 
seen by Jacob—the Pillar and the Cloud, that accompanied 
the children of Israel in their wanderings through the wilder- 
ness—and the Brazen Serpent, erected for the healing of the 
bitten. But Rome, in her reasonings, ignores the fact, ad- 
mitted by the Scriptures, that these were simply appliances 
to the then existing condition of human weakness, ignorance, 
and depravity. Under the dispensation of the Law, human 
infirmity had need of such special and peculiar auxiliaries— 
human ignorance required such special and peculiar methods 
of instruction—human depravity demanded such special and 
peculiar remedial agencies. ‘Even so, Father, it seemed 
good in thy sight.”” Paul, (Hebrews 10 : 1,) however, char- 
acterizes these things as the mere ‘‘shadow of good things to 
come,” and argues, most explicitly, that they should cease, when 
the better things promised, should themselves be ushered in! 
A most reasonable, logical statement, truly. The Papal ar- 
gument in favor of carnal awviliaries to the gospel, if we 
may so term their varied and extensive church paraphernalia, 
might hence have been adapted to mankind’s moral status, as 
it existed three thousand years ago, but addressed to educated 
and intelligent men, in this advanced age, they seem to us to 
lag painfully in the rear of human progress. Such agencies 
for the world’s enlightenment in duty, the world’s advance- 
ment in moral and intellectual culture, and the world’s con- 
version to Christianity, put forth, in owr day, seem to us 
quite as much out place, and behind the age, as would be the 
Jewish bow and javelin on a modern battle-field, in the pres- 
ence of columbiads, and mortars, and howitzers, and all man- 
ner of heavy artillery. It is freely admitted, as an incon- 
trovertible historical fact, that, in the remote past, God did 
speak “to the fathers, im divers manners’’—some of which 
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“manners, just now, would scarcely accord with the world’s 
altered condition. Rome seems, however, to overlook the 
fact, that that same God “hath in these last days spoken un- 
to us by his Son,” (Hebrews 1: 1,) and that the ‘divers 
manners,’ employed in the days of “the fathers,’ God has 
himself declared obsolete. 

The purpose of Christ’s mission was not to foster and pro- 
mote stupidity, and then mould it into passive imbecility. 
To make disciples of men by dramatic legerdemain, not to 
characterize it unworthy craft, may comport with the charac- 
ter of the politician, but never once did such an idea enter 
into the spotless mind of Jesus. The reverence he came to 
inspire is based on Knowledge. ‘The devotion he came to 
enkindle derives its vital warmth and life from Love. Find- 
ing man, notwithstanding his apostacy, a moral subject, cre- 
ated in the image of the Father, our Divine Lord, from first 
to last, bestowed on him the high honor of assuming, that he 
would act, under the instruction of light, and the impulse 
of duty. With a perfect comprehension of the capacity of 
the creatures he came to seek and to save, and with unvary- 
ing testimony to their ability to appreciate their own inter- 
ests and obligations, he has ever indicated his claims to their 
confidence and love, by moral precepts, under the influence 
of motives, addressed to the most exalted powers of man’s 
moral nature. ‘True, he found the world lying in wickedness. 
The once proud and stately fabric of human nature he found 
in ruins, its broken Corinthian columns, with all their sculp- 
tured foliage, like the ruins of Balbec or Palmyra, moulder- 
ing in the dust. He left heaven, and came to earth, in order 
that, “by the working of that Almighty power whereby he 
is able to subdue all things unto himself,” he might bid this 
fallen mansion arise again, symmetrical, beautiful, magnifi- 
cent, as originally framed by the Divine Architect—a gor- 
geous mansion, fit for the inhabitation of the Holy Ghost, 
the unspeakable effluence of the mysterious Deity. He 
came, “to qualify unto himself a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works?” 

How? By what methods? By what processes? Not by 
the dishonoring assumption of the perpetual imbecility of hu- 
man nature, despite all remedial agencies, but by regarding 
our race aS a component part of God’s marvellous moral 
Kingdom, capable, along with the hierarchy of angels, of ap- 
prehending the influence, and being moulded by the power, 
of the truths he would enunciate. In the beginning, it is ad- 
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mitted, it was not so. Then, apprehending the necessities of 
our race, it did comport with the Divine wisdom to approach 
it by appeals of a specific character, suited to those exigen- 
cies. But, subsequently, after by progressive revelations— 
by line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, and 
there a little—by the fulfilment of prophecy, by the bringing 
in of the substance, in lieu of the shadow—culminating, at 
the coming of Jesus, in the full radiance of the Gospel— 
then, without controversy, it was the purpose of the Divine 
mind, the desire of the Divine will, that these appliances to 
human infirmity should stop, and that man, like the rest of 
God’s intelligent creation, be left to the moral suasion of 
truth, and truth alone, aided always, of course, by the unseen 
energies of the Spirit of God. Are they behaving wisely, 
then, (Protestant or Papist,) whose zeal in the Church is ex- 
erted at almost any cost, for the revival of obsolete ceremo- 
nies, and who would fain distinguish themselves by the im- 
portation into the maturity of the Church of those carnal 
expedients, which God manifestly designed to restrict to the 
Church’s infancy ? Is not such a line of behavior, whether 
designed or not, a virtual impeachment of the Divine wisdom, 
in appointing the simple and unadulterated truth—the preach- 
ing of the Gospel—as the great heaven-derived agency of 
human renovation? And does it not, practically, to that ex- 
tent, amount to a withholding from mankind of that moral 
aliment, designed and adapted to create and sustain Christian 
manliness and vigor? 

Do we over-state the case? Bring to view the example of 
the Master. Did he ever, by the ostentatious display of any 
caricature of his atoning agony, or by any theatrical devo- 
tional manual exercise, with correspondent peculiarity of 
attire—seek to entrap, or inveigle, the multitude, into the 
adoption of his cause, or confession of his name? If any 
one, who has ever figured in the Church, had the right to re- 
sort to carnal devices, surely Jesus had, who was the Great 
High Priest, after the order of Melchisedek, and of whom all 
other Jewish priests were but feeble types. But was this his 
method? So far from it, that, once for all, he set to the 
Church, and to the world, an example, grand, final, and au- 
thoritative, of what the Ministry was designed to be and to 
do, by the lofty pre-eminence which he gave to the truth, as 
against all carnal, pantomimic, gymnastic performances. 

Bring to mind, also, the commission our Lord gave to his 
apostles. He does not say: “Go ye into all the world, and 
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erect miniature representations of my dying agony—and, by 
charming and captivating the unthinking and unwary, multi- 
ply the number of my followers.” But he says: ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
“Go teach all nations’—which is a widely different thing 
from the other. 

_ And the spirit of this commission, not less than the letter, 
it is quite obvious, the apostles fully comprehended. In the 
record left us in the New Testament of their “acts,” there 
is no proof, that they ever, in a solitary instance, as a means 
of impressing their auditors, elevated a material cross. Peter, 
on the day of Pentecost, preached Christ and Him Crucified, 
and under the force of his glowing and eloquent announce- 
ments of gospel truth, by the superadded power of the Holy 
Spirit, three thousand souls were added to the Church—but 
there is no record, that Peter displayed any crucifix, sign, 
figure, or pictorial representation whatever—no proof, that 
he drew crosses with his hands in the air—none, that he drew 
them on his own forehead, face, or breast. Why should he, 
when his favorite term, to designate the instrument, on which 
the Saviour died, was “‘the tree 2?” 

So Paul. He went over the world, almost as if he had 
been himself the flying Angel of the Apocalypse, bearing the 
Everlasting Gospel—went with a martyr spirit, not in reli- 
ance upon the sanctifying power of a holy change of clerical 
robes—nor in the exhibition of miniature crosses, and pious 
genuflexions, but in the manifestation of the great truth, 
that “God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
He declared, that faith, in which he included all that is com- 
mendable in the Christian life and character, “comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” He recognized, 
in his eventful ministry, as the great agent of the world’s 
conversion, simply THE TRUTH, read, preached, heard, and 
practised—the truth, like its great Author, invisible, but yet 
omnipresent, immutable, and eternal. We have seen it as- 
sumed, more than once, that, when Paul gave utterance to 
that noble sentiment: “God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ,” he had in view the 
material cross. From this opinion we wholly dissent. For, 
in the same sentence, he adds: “By whom the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world.’’ If the Apostle’s 
mind had been dwelling on dteral crucifixion, he could not 
have represented himself as having been crucified, which he 
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was not. The allusion is hence evidently of a wholly differ- 
ent character, and has no manner of reference to the mate- 
rial cross. 

It is a fact of marked significance, and one that bears 
strongly on our argument, that, throughout the whole of the 
New Testament there is not ascintilla of proof, that the sight 
of even the real and identical cross, on which the quivering, 
mutilated form of the Son of God was suspended, was effec- 
tual to the conversion of a single soul. Yes, mark it, not even 
that cross, with the Royal Victim extended on it, and with 
the dreadful accompaniments of the eclipse and the earth- 
quake, served to extort from a solitary unbeliever a penitent 
groan or sigh. Some mocked—some pitied—some smote 
their breasts in fear and fled. The Centurion was intellectu- 
ally convinced. But there is no proof in the inspired narra- 
tive, that a single soul, present at the crucifixion, repented, 
and submitted to God, and believed in Christ, except the 
Thief, and he was less affected by what he saw, than by what 
he heard. So far, therefore, as inspired history sheds light 
on the subject, it establishes this fact, that in the conversion 
of sinners, the cross material is utterly powerless, and that it 
is alone the cross spirdtual, environed by the truths which 
blaze from it, that “is mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of the strong-holds of Satan.” 

What a noble dignity these considerations stamp, likewise, 
upon the office of the Christian Minister! We see, from 
these facts, that his is a manly office—an office, which, with 
Paul, he may well magnify. His business is not, we appre- 
hend, as Father Gahan, in his simplicity, seemed to think, 
with beads, and dolls, and rosaries, and aprons, and shoe- 
latchets, and pocket-handkerchiefs—nor even with crosses, 
some large, and some small, some of wood, and some of brass, 
and some of ivory! ‘The great work of his life is not to ac- 
quire grace and expertness in pantomime—by the practise, 
on the unthinking masses, of ghostly and pious frauds, to 
inspire them, if possible, with a blind and idolatrous devotion. 
No! The preacher called of Christ is a man, not a baby. 
He is a preacher, not an actor—and if he ever does act, let 
him, for decency’s sake, refrain from low comedy. And he 
ought to realize that his auditors are men, also, as well as 
he—men of understanding, not idiots, or asses. And now, 
when we call to remembrance, that the blessed Redeemer, 
both by his own illustrious example, and by the letter of 
their commission, has given to the hands of his Ministers, ag 
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their heaven-ordained implements of labor—not the afore- 
mentioned toys and play-things, but the ineffable and sublime 
truths of his word—and when, furthermore, we call to mind, 
that to the comprehension of these truths, and to their intel- 
ligent and successful enforcement and exposition, there are 
required, the most vigorous and burnished intellects, and the 
liberal taxation of the highest powers of the human under- 
standing—then do we realize the nobleness of the Christian 
Ministry. Our office is, under the influence of the Divine 
unction, out of the treasury of our own sanctified and well- 
furnished intellects, and from the surcharged plenitude of our 
own warm and outgushing affections, to afford aliment for the 
constant progress of our hearers in grace and knowledge. 
Our highest ambition should be, from our own abounding 
light and love, to be always pouring light and love on the intel- 
lects and hearts of those that hear us. And this is a very 
different affair, again, from the business of raising and lower- 
ing crucifixes, and practising before them gyrations and gen- 
uflexions. 

To the cross-mania of the Romanists, without doubt, is 
mainly to be traced, also, the extreme sensitiveness, amount- 
ing almost to squeamishness, on the part of the great body 
of the Protestant Church, as to the employment of the cross 
as a symbol, in any case, or for any purpose. True, like 
any common scaffolding, the cross must ever remain a simple 
instrument of death, handed down from a barbaric age. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it was selected to bear the human 
form of the World’s Redeemer, has unquestionably stripped 
it of its original shame and horror. By that event it was 
changed from a tree of death into the tree of life. As to 
the cross itself, per se, therefore, even on the part of good 
and true Protestants, there need not exist this amazing re- 
pugnance. For that repugnance how shall we account? By 
no other fact, or form of logic, than by the monstrous per- 
version and abuse of the cross by the Romanists. Hxtremes 
beget extremes, and the step from one form of radicalism to 
another is short and easy. ‘The base uses, to which Rome 
has applied the cross, have left to its hosts of cross-mongers 
almost a monopoly. In our own land, at least, almost by 
common consent, they have a vested right in the cross-craft, 
as undisputed as that of Demetrius, in the day of the apos- 
tles, to the manufacture of silver shrines. This is to be ex- 
plained, we doubt not, by the same rule of conduct, that we 
see so often exhibited in all other departments of human ac- 
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tivity, Thus, for the formation of Total Abstinence associa« 
tions, with the motto: ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
we are not so much indebted to the naked virtues of temper- 
ance, and to the world’s appreciation of those virtues, as we 
are to the terrible evils of intemperance. And yet, ‘‘use the 
world, as not abusing it.” ‘Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.” Why should the sight of a cross have the 
tendency, as we fear it sometimes has, to throw even staid 
and sober Protestants into spasms? As an ornament to the 
neck of beauty, it is surely far more becoming than a twisted 
snake, or a stupid tortoise, or a disgusting crocodile, or alli- 
gator, or any such like device of eccentric jewellers. As a 
climax to the steeple and spire of a church edifice, if spires 
and steeples are to de, it is vastly more in character than an 
arrow, a ball, a fish, or a rooster. Nevertheless, taking into 
account the senseless, we think, sinful puerilities of Rome, 
the almost total repudiation of the the cross, as a symbol, by 
the Protestants, was the most natural thing imaginable. On 
this subject, however, “let every man be fully persuaded in 
hig own mind.” If he employs, in any way, the cross, he 
employs it, unto the Lord—if he employs it not, he employs 
it not, unto the Lord. 

IV. The moral, or mystical cross, employed so frequently 
in the Scriptures, to denote, not simply the self-denial of the 
blessed Saviour,jin having voluntarily consented to such a life 
of ignominy and shame, and such a tragical end—but de- 
signed, also, to denote the spiritual cross of repentance, self- 
denial, persecution, shame and suffering, which his followers 
voluntarily assume, when they enter a religious course of life, 
and which they are expected patiently to bear, until they re- 
ceive, in heaven, in exchange, a crown of unfading glory— 
The cross, in this sense, remains to be considered. In this 
aspect, the cross of Christ is, perhaps, most frequently spo- 
ken of, as well by himself, as by the evangelists and apostles, 
Thus, (Mark 10: 388): “He that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” (Matthew 16: 
24): “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’’ The evident signifi- 
cation of these passages is, that, to discipleship of the Saviour 
it is demanded, that we submit, cheerfully, to whatsoever 
afflictions, trials, persecutions, or distresses, God may see fit 
to inflict upon us, even death itself, if need be, by reason of 
that profession. In this same connection, the term “Cross” 
stands for the entire system of doctrines contained in the 
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Gospel, especially that of the atonement, and of salvation 
through Christ crucified, as Paul, (Philippians, 3:18): “For 
many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell you, 
even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” In like manner, the apostle stigmatizes those false 
teachers, who had pressed the observance of one of the Mo- 
saic statutes as essential to salvation, besides faith in Christ, 
as “‘enemies of the cross,’ for the reason, that by such 
teachings they did really oppose and undermine the power 
and merit of Christ’s passion, and sought to avoid the perse- 
cutions they would have had to encounter, had they preached 
salvation through Christ alone. Hesays: ‘And I, brethren, 
if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? 
Then is the offence of the cross ceased,” (Galatians 5: 11.) 
Again: “Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin,’ (Romans 6:6.) And again: “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,” (Galatians 2: 20.) And again: ‘They 
that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and lusts,” (Galatians 5: 24.) And again: “By whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and [ unto the world,” (Galatians 
6:14.) From all of which passages, it is evident, that the 
terms ‘‘cross’ and “crucifixion” are not simply taken for ac- 
tual putting to death, on that ancient instrument of killing, 
but denote, likewise, the mortification and subduing of sin— 
the breaking of its reigning power, the suppression of its 
motions, and, by the expulsive power of a new affection, the 
effectual eradication of it from within us. And this process 
of deliverance from the reigning power of sin, is figuratively 
called, bearing the cross of Christ—that is, participating in 
his work of self-denial and shame, that we may, likewise, 
become partakers of his glory. And here again, it is most 
plain, that, though the terms “cross” and “crucifixion” are 
so frequently employed, in not a single instance is the allu- 
gion to any material cross, or literal crucifixion, but always to 
spiritual cross-bearing, always to the cross mystical and 
invisible. 

In the Christian’s life, therefore, by the warrant of the 
Master and his chosen apostles, all the pains, trials, troubles, 
afflictions, and distresses, which come upon him by reason of 
his profession—as, also, all his self-denials and self-mortifica- 
tions, for Christ’s sake, are called ‘‘crosses.”’ In the time of 
ihe Apostles some of these trials were exceedingly galling 
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and heavy, far surpassing in degree and force any that we 
are obliged to endure. ‘They were driven by their persecu- 
ting enemies from home and kindred, exiled into dens, and 
caves, and mountains. In the graphic language of Paul: 
They ‘endured a great fight of afflictions.” They were 
“made a gazing stock” to mankind. They were “made as 
the filth of the world, and as the offscouring of all things.” 
Their enemies even proceeded to such an excelling height of 
impiety as to put them to death, and, in so doing, had the 
temerity to believe, that they were doing God service. And 
all these sufferings, trials, and distresses, these early disciples, 
by reason of their Christian profession, were compelled to 
bear, patiently and uncomplainingly, as a very condition of 
the infinite rewards, to which they looked forward. 

Our lot, in the kind providence of God, has been cast 
amidst more favorable surroundings. ‘The lines have fallen 
unto us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage. 
Under the protecting egis of our benign government, and of 
that admirable Constitution, which secures to us the right of 
worshipping God, as our own hearts and consciences best ap- 
prove, we are happily exempt from the hostile acts of bigo- 
ted and persecuting foes. Here the rack, the stake, and tor- 
ture, as agencies of persuasion, are unknown. Here thereis 
none to molest, or make afraid, and the Cross, so far from 
being the symbol of Shame and Dishonor, and inviting to 
banishment and persecution, hangs suspended from the neck 
of beauty, and is lifted exultingly to the sky. 

Nevertheless, even we are Cross-Bearers. Not less than 
the primitive Christians, we must undergo moral martyrdom. 
We, as well as they, must ‘crucify the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and the lusts,” must take up our cross, and deny our- 
selves, and follow the Master, whithersoever he leadeth. 
That is, if there be enthroned within us any passion, propen- 
sity, appetite, or desire, that militates against the pure pre- 
cepts of the Gospel,—any constitutional proclivity, or habit 
of the life—though it be incorporated in our heart of hearts 
—though we esteem it necessary, useful, and pleasant to us, 
as a hand or an eye—for Christ’s sake, and the Gospel’s 
sake, we are to pluck it out, and cast it from us. Yea, 
though, by reason of this besetment, our entire body tyran- 
nize over us, with it, and against it, we must wage a warfare, 
uncompromising and unsparing, to its exactions never making 
the smallest surrender, until we have vanquished the foe, and 
brought our every thought, sentiment, and purpose, into hap- 
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py and harmonious subjection to the law of Christ. No 
Achan dare be tolerated in the camp. So vigorous, indeed, 
must be our treatment of the old man, which is corrupt, ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts of the flesh, that we must not 
hesitate, using the Sword of the Spirit, to immolate him, 
crucify him, slay him, with as little mercy as the execution- 
ers of our Lord displayed during the tragic scenes of Calva- 
ry. The Master’s requirements possess even this severity, 
that, if our love to our own father and mother, and sister and 
brother, to consistent and persevering discipleship stands as a 
barrier in the way, even these most natural and holiest affec- 
tions of our God-derived humanity, for Christ’s sake, are to 
be swept away, without pity or remorse. All of which is 
included under the one generic term: THE Cross. 

And this self-crucifixion, no doubt, we will all admit, differs 
widely from the child’s-play of raising and lowering crucifix- 
es—kissing, bowing, scraping, and performing, before pic- 
tures and images! These pantomimic displays, even without 
the benefit of personal experience in them, we doubt not, to 
a man of ordinary ease and grace, are of easy acquisition. 
But the bearing of the true spiritual cross of Christ—that is 
the voluntary, self-inflicted, crucifixion of all the ignoble 
passions and desires of the carnal and unregenerate heart— 
this is a task of Herculean difficulty. So difficult is it, that 
one of the church-fathers confessed, that he had a besetment, 
against which he had struggled for forty years, before he had 
overcome it. Another man of God affirmed, that he hada 
carnal propensity, a master passion, which, if his body were 
cut in ten thousand pieces, each separate piece, if it had life, 
he verily believed, would have craved for its indulgence. “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard hisspots? Then, 
may ye, also, do good that are accustomed to do evil.” (Jer- 
miah 13: 23.) So hard is the task, therefore, that, except 
for the promised strength and succor afforded by the Al- 
mighty, it would have to be classed among life’s impossibili- 
ties. ‘With men this is impossible, but with God ail things 
are possible.” (Matthew 19: 26.) And yet this is the iden- 
tical moral triumph which the Christian, by God’s help, mus¢ 
achieve, if he would be made a partaker, with Christ, of the 
glories of his heavenly kingdom. ‘This is his warfare, often 
fiercer in its antagonisms, than those that crimsoned Marathon 
and Waterloo. Having named the holy and excellent name 
of Jusus, we must “deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
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And as Jesus, “for the joy that was set before hum,” endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of God,” so, our cross-bearing will ultimately bring us, 
likewise, to yon mansions of Peace, and Joy, and Glory: 
For, “if we SUFFER with Christ, we shall also REIGN with 
Him.” (2 Timothy 2: 12.) . 


ARTICLE VI. 


MARRIAGE.—TRANSLATED FROM ZELLER’S BIBLISCHES 
WORTERBUCH. 


By Prof. Cuarues F. Scuarrrer, D: D., Philadelphia. 


I. General view. Marriage is, according to its original 
institution by God himself, Gen. 1: 27; 2: 18—24; Matt: 
19:4, &c.; Prov. 2: 16, &c., the lawful and indissoluble union 
of one man and one woman (husband and wife), for the pur- 
pose of preventing the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
1 Cor. 7: 2,9; 1 Tim. 5:14, of propagating the human 
species, Gen. 1:27; Acts 17:26, and of promoting the welfare 
and happiness of mankind, Gen. 2:18; Prov. 5:18; Eccl. 9: 93 
Ezek. 24:16. Although it is not free from sorrow, in con- 
sequence of the presence of sin in the world, Gen. 3: 16, 
19; 1 Cor. 7 : 28, it is designed to glorify God, alike in the 
sorrows and in the joys of the individuals, 1 Cor. 10 : 81, 
to conduct them in the way of salvation, to promote the ex- 
ercise of mutual and sanctifying love, Eph. 5 : 22—35, and 
train them for heaven, 1 Cor. 7: 16. Families are the re- 
sult of the institution of marriage, and these constitute, in 
accordance with the will of God, the foundation on which 
the civil state, social life in general, and the Church, the 
_kingdom of God, in particular, are established. “It is not 
good that the man should be alone.”’” The want which these 
divine words recognize, Gen. 2: 18, was first consciously felt 
by the man (verse 20), before God supplied it by creating 
woman of the bone and flesh of Adam while he lay in a deep 
sleep. These circumstances unfold the true nature of mar- 
riage ; while the man was conscious of the existence of a cer- 
tain want, the Creator alone could supply that complemental 
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part of man’s existence. God is the author of marriage, 
which accordingly consists in the possession by the man and 
the woman of only one life of the body, soul and spirit.* 
The deep sleep of Adam, besides, teaches us that when God 
pursues his way, it is fit and right that man should observe 
silence. 

Il. Further, when the ties of marriage are to be performed, 
it is indispensable, in order to enjoy the blessing of God, 
that devout attention should be paid to his will and the indi- 
cations of his providence. ‘This principle was observed in 
the earliest instances of marriage which occur in the Scrip- 
tures. As the knowledge of the true God was more fully 
maintained among Abraham’s own kindred than elsewhere, 
he chose his half-sister Sarah, Gen. 20:12, as his wife. 
Thus, too, he manifests an earnest desire to secure among 
his own connections a devout wife for Isaac, ch. 24. 
For this purpose he sent Eliezer, his steward, to his own 
country, 15:2; 24:4; the religious attention which the 
latter paid to the indications of Providence, illustrates the 
believer’s tendency to seek the divine guidance in a matter 
of such vast moment. Obedience to parents constitutes an- 
other condition on which the divine blessing depends, when 
the ties of marriage are formed. Although Isaac was 
forty years old, he submitted entirely to the will of his 
father. Thus the father makes proposals in behalf of the 
son, Gen. 84 : 4; Judg. 14: 1, &e.; Gen. 38: 6, or, in his ab- 
sence, the mother performs that office, Gen. 21:21. When 
Esau married in opposition to the will of his parents, 26 : 34, 
&c.; 27 : 46, and Jacob, in place of seeking an indication of 
the divine will, yielded to the first impressions which his 
senses received, 29:10, &c., their conduct produced deep 
grief in the bosom of the patriarchal family. Daughters 
were given in marriage according to the judgment of their 
parents and brothers, Gen. 24: 50; 34: 11, &.; Hxod. 2: 
Y1; Deut. 22:16; 1 Cor. 7: 36, &., &e., &e. Their as- 
sent was desired, after that of their brothers had been ob- 
tained, Gen. 24: 57, &c. The bridegroom, or his “friend,” 
John 38: 29, in his name, bestowed rich presents not only on 


*The Oriental nations of the most remote periods, had a more distinct 
perception of this original design of marriage, than succeeding ages 
retained: According to the sacred books of the ancient Persians, the 
priest said to the father of the bride: “Thou givest her for earth and for 
heaven, that they may be one body and onc soul. Thou givest her as a 
disciple of the law, as a well-adapted helpmate of the mau.” 
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the bride, but also on her kindred, Gen. 24:53; 34: 12. 


Hence marriage assumed among the Hebrews, as among 
various other nations of antiquity (the Germans, Greeks, 
Babylonians, &c.,) the appearance of a transaction, according 
to which the bride was obtained from the parents either by 
purchase, Gen. 81:15; 34: 12; Exod. 22: 16; Hos. 3: 2, 
or in considerations of various services to be rendered as an 
equivalent, Gen. 29: 20,27; Josh. 15:16; Judg. 1:13; 
1 Sam. 17: 25; 18:25. Thus the daughters of a family 
constituted an important part of the property of their par- 
ents. The Law introduced no special provisions respecting 
the mode of contracting marriage, but sanctioned the patri- 
archal usages. The law in Deut. 22: 29 refers to the sum 
which a father could demand of the seducer of his daughter, 
and does not conclusively prove that the average value of the 
presents amounted to fifty shekels; still less can it be thence 
inferred that the purchase of a bride was the usual course, or 
required by the Law. The ‘‘dowry,’’ Hebr. mohar, mention- 
ed in Gen. 84: 12; Exod. 22: 16; 1 Sam. 18: 25, was the 
present given, not to the father, but to the bride. The lat- 
ter received a marriage portion from her parents, Exod. 21: 
9; Judg. 1: 12—15, Caleb’s daughter; 1 Kings 9: 16, 
Pharaoh’s daughter. This portion (Rabb. nedan) consisted 
either in real estate or in personal property and slaves. 
Whether the bride was obtained by purchase, or simply after 
the presentation of gifts to her and her family, the marriage 
itself was regarded in either case as a regular contract be- 
tween the respective parents of the parties, or between those 
of the bride on the one hand, and the bridegroom himself, on 
the other. The terms were acknowledged orally, in the 
earliest ages, probably in connection with an oath, Gen. 31: 
49, &c., and in the presence of witnesses, Ruth 4:11. A 
written marriage-contract (termed kethubah in the Talmud, 
and containing among other stipulations the amount of money 
granted to the wife) is not mentioned until the era of the 
Babylonian Captivity, Tobit 7: 14. Such documents are to 
be carefully distinguished from writings containing a promise 
of marriage, the agreement of the respective parents in re- 
ference to the bride’s portion, &c. The bridal ring was a 
symbol of espousal as early as the age of the patriarchs, 
Gen. 88: 18. 

The length of the period intervening between the espou- 
sals and the consummation of the marriage, was determined 
by the family of the bride, Gen. 24: 25, or bridegroom, 
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Judg. 14:8. Ten or twelve months were deemed necessary 
for testing the purity of the virgin. The Jewish Jaws at a 
later period assigned a year to her, and only thirty days to 
a widow. The betrothed virgin was regarded as a married 
woman, and infidelity on her part was punished as adultery, 
Deut. 22: 23, &.; Matt. 1: 18, &e. During the same 
period, the bridegroom was not permitted to communicate 
with his bride, neither was she permitted to remove her veil 
in his presence. 

The veil was the sign by which married and betrothed fe- 
males were recognized in public; it was not worn by a widow 
during the period of mourning, solely in consequence of the 
circumstance that she was not then permitted to appear in 
public, Gen. 838: 14,19. The veil, as a symbol of subjec- 
tion to the husband, is, accordingly termed “‘power,” in 1 Cor. 
11:10. When the day of the marriage arrived, the female 
companions of the bride assisted in bathing #and anointing 
her, appareled her in costly garments, adorned her and 
placed the veil on her, Jer. 2:32; Ezek. 16:9, &c.; Ps. 45: 
9, &e.; Is. 49: 18; 61:10; Rev. 21:2. She wore a gar- 
land on her head, (and hence allah, the Hebrew word for 
bride is equivalent to: she who is garlanded. The bride- 
groom, also appropriately appareled, Is. 61: 10, and wear- 
ing a garland, Sol. Song 3: 11, proceeded in the evening 
with his friends, Judg. 14: 11; John 3: 29, in the direction 
of the dwelling of the bride. She met him on the way, 
having already left the paternal home amid the blessings, 
Ruth 4: 11, and admonitions, Tobit 10: 12, of her friends. 
Hier apparel, jewels, &c., were carried by her companions 
and slaves, who formed a procession, and she was then con- 
ducted by the bridegroom to his house, while torches, (or 
lamps attached to rods, Matt. 25: 1, &c.,) burned brightly 
around them, and the sounds of music, singing and dancing 
were heard, Jer. 7: 34; 16:9; 25:10; 83:11; 1 Mace. 
9: 387. The bride was conducted amid blessings, Tob. 7: 
20; 8:1, and while closely veiled, Gen. 29: 23, to the 
bridegroom in the bridal chamber—by her parents, when the 
marriage occurred in their house, or by her companions, if 
the parties met in the bridegroom’s house. The festivities 
continued during the seven following days, when the bride 
was.a virgin, but only three days in the case of a widow, 
Gen. 29: 22, 27; Judg. 14:10, &c.; Tob. 8: 20, &ec.; 11: 
20; Luke 14: 8; John 2: 2, &c. The alleged virgin who 
was ascertained, as a bride, to have been unchaste, was 
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stoned, Deut. 22: 18—21; 2 Cor. 11: 2. Although no 
special religious ceremonies were observed, and no priestly 
blessing was given, the marriage was universally regarded as 
a sacred covenant, which was valid in the eyes of God, Prov. 
2:17; Ezek. 16:8; Mal. 2: 14. 

Ill. Regulations respecting Marriage, under the old cov- 
enant. In order that marriage might be invested with a 
sacred character, and, as the first and surest foundation of 
civil society, might be secured from profanation and every 
unfavorable influence, the divine law introduced it in the 
Decalogue as a holy and divine institution, second in rank 
and importance to life alone. The law, besides, established 
various limitations, rights and duties, with the same view. 

1. The Persons with whom the Israelites were permitted 
to contract marriage. 

a.) Marriage, and in general, carnal connection with very 
near relationtyate the manner of the Canaanites and Egyp- 
tians, Lev. 18: 83—27; 20:11, &c., was forbidden, under 
the penalty of a curse, Deut. 27: 20, &c., and of exter- 
mination, Lev. 18:29. The prohibited degrees of kin- 
dred were the following: A mother, step-mother, Reuben, 
Absalom ; see 1 Cor. 5: 1, &c., daughter, grand-daughter, 
step-daughter, step-grand-daughter, such alliances are termed 
‘wickedness,’ Zimmah, in Lev. 18: 17; 20: 14, mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, the same word, tebel, confusion is here 
employed, Lev. 20: 12, which, in the sense of “unnatural 
connection” is applied, 18: 23, to lying with a beast, sister, 
half-sister, daughter of the same father or mother, Lev. 20: 
17; the act is called emphatically hhesed, incest, that is, de- 
generate or perverted fraternal love, as in the case of Amnon, 
2 Sam. 18, step-sister, (the cause of morals required that a 
pure and simply fraternal relation should be established be- 
tween those children also whose surviving parents respectively 
were married as widower and widow,) aunt, both the father’s 
and the mother’s sister, it is uncertain whether Amram’s mar- 
riage, Exod. 6: 20, was of this description, as the Hebrew 
dodah may also signify cousin, widow of the father’s brother, 
Lev. 18: 14, the direct punishment which God inflicted in 
this case is thus described: ‘“‘they shall die childless,” 20: 
20, the sister of a wife while the latter lived (the instance of 
Jacob’s marriage with two sisters here affords a warning) the 
widow or divorced wife of a brother, Mark 6: 17, &e., here, 
too, childlessness was the penalty annexed, except in the 
case in which the deceased brother left no children, when the 
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Levirate marriage occured ; sce below, under 3. Such pro- 
hibitions were introduced not only for the sake of preventing, 
on the one hand,*the unchaste conduct to which the intimacy 
of domestic life might tempt near connections, and preserviny, 
on the other, a pure and salutary sense of decency among 
all the members of a family; they are founded also on the 
feelings of horror with which any union of this description 
is naturally regarded, In such places the love of kindred 
gives place to degraded and brutal desires, while in the case 
of a marriage between parties, who are not clearly related 
to each other, the sexual love which might be traced in its 
origin to the senses, is gradually purified and elevated until 
it assumes the character of a pure and ardent love of kin- 
dred. The extinction of moral feeling and the supreme con- 
trol of mere sexual desires may be seen among pagan nations, 
particularly in the case of incestuous intercourse, which, 
while it shocks all our natural feelings, they attempted to 
justify by the example of their gods. The prohibition of 
the marriage of near connections, which forms a part of the 
legal systems of Christian states also, is of incalculable ad- 
vantage; it promotes the cause of education, it secures the 
physical and mental health of the children that are born, it 
reconciles opposing tendencies, and gives interest and variety 
to social intercourse.* The violation of such laws, which 
frequently occurred in Israel in seasons in which the idolatry 
and the vices of pagans prevailed, Ezek. 22: 10, &c.; Matt, 
14: 3, &c., is punished, according to the Scriptures, by the 
results which it must produce, 2 Sam. 18, even when human 
laws do not inflict a penalty. A marriage between persons 
who belonged to the same tribe, was permitted, as they were 
not considered as relatives; it was even commanded in the 
case of daughters who inherited landed property, Numb. 36: 
6, &e. 

b.) A second and equally important specification required 
that the husband and wife should be of one faith, inasmuch 
as they were not only to be “one flesh,” Gen. 2: 24, but 
also one soul and spirit; and this principle, indeed, led tho 
patriarchs to contract marriage within the limits of their 


kindred, Gen. 24: 8, &c.; 28:1, &c. The Israelite was, 


*“Tn proportion to the difference and remoteness of the graft from 
the tree in which it is inserted, will the valuable properties of cach 
freely and vigorously influence each other and be developed, and in the 
same proportion the propagation of the less desirable features and the 
imperfections of each, be hindered.” wald, 
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accordingly, forbidden to form such an alliance with the 
Canaanites, Exod. 34: 15, &.; Deut. 7:8; 20:14, &e.; 
Josh. 23:12. That alliance inevitably introduced and sus- 
tained idolatry among the people, Judg. 3: 6; the influence 
of such mixed marriages had been disastrous even before the 
deluge, Gen. 6: 2. Thus too, all foreigners were excluded, 
such as the Ishmaelites, Egyptians, Edomites, Ammonites, 
Moabites, &c., Lev. 24: 10; 1 Chron. 2: 17, 34; Deut. 21: 
11, &.; Ruth 1:4; 4:13, unless they renounced idolatry 
and were incorporated with the people of Israel. Moses 
married a woman of the Midianites who adopted the true 
faith, and as it appears, Numb. 12:1; at a subse- 
quent period, an Hthiopian woman (‘‘or Cushite,” En- 
glish Bible, marginal version.) Boaz married Ruth the 
Moabitess. Solomon did not commit a sin by his union with 
the daughter of Pharaoh of Egypt, 1 Kings 8:1, or with 
an Ammonitess, 14: 21, but by multiplying the number of 
his wives and countenancing their idolatry. If Samson’s de- 
sire to obtain a wife of the Philistines, was ‘‘of the Lord,” 
Judg. 14: 4, the meaning is, not that the marriage was ac- 
ceptable in the eyes of the Lord, but that, by his permission, 
it furnished the Israelites with an opportunity for releasing 
themselves from the yoke of the Philistines, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, Ez. 9: 1, &c.; 10:3; Nehem. 13: 23, &e., undoubt- 
edly directed the strange wives to be put away, not because 
they were foreigners, but because they retained their attach- 
ment to idolatry, see Mal. 2:11. The later laws of the 
Jews forbid, on the one hand, with the utmost rigor all mat- 
rimonial engagements with pagans (and consequently with 
Christians also) but, on the other, they extend every civil 
right and privilege, including that of marriage, to individuals 
of any nation, after these have made a profession of faith, 
and offered sacrifice in connection with their Baptism (and 
Circumcision in the case of a male.) 

c.) No legal restrictions are established in reference to 
age; marriage was usually contracted at an early age, Prov. 
2:17; 5:18. The words in 1 Cor. T: 36, however, do not 
recommend, but rather discountenance early marriages. The 
Rabbins exhort the people, not to marry even after coming 
to their majority, until they are able to support themselves 
by cultivating land of their own. The female was of age, 
according to the later Jewish laws, when she was twelve 
years and one day old—the male, at the age of thirteen years 
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and a day. The latter, however, did not usually marry be- 
fore his eighteenth year. 

d.) Polygamy, which was generally introduced in the 
Hast, is plainly opposed to the will of God as revealed in the 
history of the creation, Gen. 1: 27; 2: 24, that is, one only 
of each sex. ‘The law did not indeed abolish it, but subjec- 
ted it to salutary restrictions. The inconsistency of polyga- 
my with the divine will is repeatedly manifested in Sacred 
Tlistory even during the period preceding the appearance of 
Moses. Thus Lamech, the first who took unto him more 
than one wife, was a murderer belonging to the accursed race 
of Cain. The patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, do not them- 
selves appear to have sought two wives respectively ; in the 
case of the former, Sarah’s unbelief, and in the case of the 
latter, Laban’s selfishness—the sources of much evil and 
sorrow in both instances—led to these departures from the 
principle of monogamy, Gen. 16: 4, &.; 80:1, &c.; ver. 
14, &c. Abraham himself had contemplated the appoint- 
ment of his servant Eliezer as his heir, rather than the choice 
of an additional wife. The example of Isaac and Rebekah, 
on the contrary, affords a beautiful instance of a genuine 
marriage, even in the mode in which it was originally con- 
tracted, while Hsau, who was not governed by religious prin- 
ciples, had as many as four wives, 26: 84; 28:9. The 
character of Solomon’s polygamy may be estimated by its 
result—he lapsed into idolatry. The origin of polygamy is 
not, however, to be traced solely to degrading carnal lusts 
and a fondness of change, but also to the desire after a nu- 
merous posterity; and it is in view of the latter circumstance 
that the law did not absolutely prohibit it.* The cases in 
which, with the permission of the law, two wives were taken, 
with reference to a numerous posterity, were apparently not 
of rare occurrence, 1 Sam. 1: 2; Exod. 21: 9, &c.; Deut. 
21:15. But that it was more usual for the Jew to marry 
one wife only, even when he was rich, is indicated by 1 Sam. 
25 : 14, &.; 2 Kings 4: 9, and by many expressions in the 
didactic books, Ps. 128: 3; Prov. 5:18; 12:4; 18: 22; 
19:14; 31:10, &c. Men of high rank alone, particularly 
several of the Judges, Judg. 8 : 30, &c.; 10:4; 12: 9,14, 


*Polygamy was, according to the opinion of some writers, a necessity 
at the precise period of the departure from Egypt, inasmuch as a large 
number of male children had been previously drowned in the Nile, Exod. 
1: 22. The number of 22,273 first born males, Numb. 3 : 43, among 
603,550 men, 2: 32, all twenty years old and upward, 1 : 18, would as- 
sign three or four wives to each of the latter. 
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and the kings, imitated other Oriental rulers, whose ambitioti 
to excecd each other in splendor, led them to multiply the 
number of their wives. Saul commenced the practice, 2 
Sam. 83:7; 12:8; David had a number of wives and con- 
cubines, 2 Sam. 8 : 2—5; 5:13; Solomon had even seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines, 1 Kings 11:3; 
Rehoboam, eighteen wives and sixty concubines, 2 Chron. 
11:21; Abijah, fourteen wives, 13: 21, &e. 

The following laws were designed to place restrictions on 
polygamy. (1.) The king shall not multiply wives to him- 
self, for the sake of ambitious display, Deut. 17 : 17—a law 
not always observed even by devout kings. (2.) The duty 
of marriage shall not be diminished even in the case of a 
concubine, Exod. 21:10. (38.) The legal uncleanness con- 
tracted by the act of copulation, necessarily rendered the 
practice of marrying several wives burdensome, as each was 
entitled to her duty of marriage, Ley. 15:18. (4.) The 
Jew was not permitted to marry two sisters at the same time, 
17:18. (5.) The prohibition of emasculation, Deut. 23 : 1. 
As Eunuchs could not be obtained, in consequence of this 
law, the kings sought in foreign countries for such guardians 
of the harem, Jer. 88: 7. After polygamy had ceased to be 
practised as a general custom, under the salutary influence 
of the law and the prophets, whose principles were, besides, 
sustained by the domestic evils which it was in experience 
found to occasion, and after the marriage of one man with 
one wife only had become the established custom, polygamy 
was virtually abolished among the Jews, particularly when 
they returned from Babylon. In the eleventh century it was 
at length legally prohibited by the Rabbins. A distinction 
existed between a wife and a concubine, pillegesh. Cases 
frequently occurred in which a man had one wife only, but 
several concubines, (Abraham, Gen. 25 : 6, and his brother 
Nahor, 22 : 24, &c.) These are expressly distinguished from 
wives (in these cases, and in 2 Sam. 19: 5; 5:13; 1 Kings 
11:3; Song Sol. 6 : 8) and represented as subordinate to 
them. A union with a concubine took place without any 
formalities (marriage documents, bridal presents, &c.), was 
often formed in consequence of the wife’s sterility, and may 
sometimes have been countenanced by the father of a family, 
who regarded it as the means of preventing excesses on the 
part of an unmarried son. Such concubines were handmaids 
living in the family (Hagar, Bilhah, Zilpah, &¢., Gen. 16: ky 
80:3; Judg. 8:21; 9:18) or prisoners of war, Deut. 21 ; 
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10, &c. A divorce from them seems to have been effected 
with comparative ease, Exod. 21: 7, &c., but they could not 
be sold as slaves. Incest and adultery, when committed by 
them, was punished by custom and express legal enactments, 
Gen. 35: 22; 1 Chron.6:1; Judg. 19:2; 2 Sam. 3:7; 
16:22; Amos 2;7. The adultery of a concubine was not, 
however, punished by stoning; the guilty man brought a 
trespass-offering, according to Lev. 19: 20, and the guilty 
woman was scourged —a punishment inflicted, according to 
some writers, on the man also. — The children of concubines 
did not inherit with those of the wife Gen. 21:10; 24: 36; 
25:6; Judg. 11: 2, but merely received presents. Jacob, 
however, did not assign a position to the sons of his concu- 
bines inferior to that of Leah’s sons, for their respective 
mothers had been given to him by the wives themselves, and 
on the knees of the latter the children had been born Gen, 
30:3. The laws of Moses introduced no special distinction 
between such children; in all cases, however, the right 
of the first-born, a double portion of the estate, was 
steadfastly maintained. In the genealogies the sons of con- 
cubines are introduced in the same manner as the sons of the 
wives Gen. 36: 12; 1 Chron. 1: 32. 

Special restrictions were imposed on the priests in refer- 
ence to the choice of a wife, they were not permitted to mar- 
ry a harlot, or a woman who had been deflowered or divorced, 
and the high-priest could not marry even a widow, but only 
a virgin of his own people, in order that he might not pro- 
fane his seed among his people Lev. 21: 7, 13-15. He 
was, accordingly, not permitted to marry a foreign woman, in 
order that the purity of the Israelitic blood might be main- 
tained in his race; neither could he contract a Levirate mar- 
riage. Still more rigorous principles are adopted in Ezek. 
44; 22, and in the later enactments of the Talmud, accord- 
ing to which, for instance, the high-priest was not permitted 
to marry even a virgin whose espoused husband had died, or 
one, the flower of whose youth had commenced to pass away. 
But he was at liberty, on the other hand, to marry even the 
poorest maiden in any of the tribes; the conception of a 
marriage in the bosom of the people as a méssallzance, in 
the modern sense, did not exist. 

2) The Law contained the following specifications respect- 
ing matrimonial rights and duties. The husband is com- 
manded to supply his wife, and his concubine with food and 
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raiment, and not diminish her duty of marriage Exod. 21: 
10. (The rabbinical matrimonial laws required him to ran- 
som her if she had been taken captive—to give her a bond, 
for the payment of which, in case she survived him or was 
divorced, his whole estate was pledged, &c., &c.) The prohi- 
bition of the act of copulation, under penalty of death, dur- 
ing the monthly flow, is founded not only on sanitary but 
also on ethical principles. A widow and a divorced woman, 
were both permitted to marry again. The wife was required, 
on the other hand, to concede to her husband his duty of 
marriage, and to submit to his rule Gen. 3:16; Eph. 5: 
22, &e., &e., and hence a vow, for instance, which she pro- 
nounced without her husband’s consent, was not binding, 
Numb. 30: 7, &c. The position of the female among the 
ancient Hebrews, in general, was far more independent, hon- 
orable and dignified, than it was in any ancient pagan na- 
tion, with perhaps the exception of Egypt, if we may draw 
a just inference from Gen. 39: 19; and in this respect also, 
the religion of the Hebrews directly prepared the way for 
Christianity which at length assigned to woman her true po- 
sition, by declaring that man and woman are “heirs together 
of the grace of life,’ 1 Pet.3: 7; Gal. 3:28. The He- 
brew wife was the mistress of the family; as such, Sarah, 
that is, Princess, marg. vers. Gen. 17: 15, presided in her 
house, 16: 5; 21:10, &c., and the same remark applied to 
Rebekah, Abigail, 1 Sam. 25:14, &c., the Shunammite, 
2 Kings 4: 8, &c., &e. The duties which children owe to 
their mother, are described in the Decalogue and elsewhere, 
as of equal importance with those which they owe to their 
father, Exod. 20: 12; 21: 15; Lev. 19: 8, where the mother 
is mentioned first ; 20: 9. In reference to the respect which 
the Israelites paid to the female sex, and which in a high de- 
gree counterpoised the influence of polygamy, see their his- 
tory. The matrimonial state, in general, was not regarded 
as of comparatively minor importance, which view the Greeks, 
for instance, entertained in the period of their highest cul- 
ture, but was highly esteemed, Gen. 1: 28; the Law favored 
it, Deut. 24: 5, and a numerous posterity was regarded as a 
great blessing, Ps. 127: 3; 128: 3. The Talmud recom- 
mended that a young man should marry on reaching his 
eighteenth year, and even preferred that he should do so in 
his thirteenth year; none but a scribe could remain unmar- 
ried without reproach. The sect of the Essenes alone held 
that a single life was specially acceptable to God, inasmuch 
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as it more readily permitted religious meditation, the renun- 
ciation of the world and a community of goods; continence 
was at times enjoined by them on married people as a tem- 
porary duty. 

3) Marriage was dissolved 

a) by death. In this case the surviving party was at lib- 
erty to marry again, Rom. 7: 2; it was, however, regarded 
as an evidence of religious self-control, particularly in the 
case of widows, if they did not avail themselves of this priv- 
ilege,y 1 Corn te SigdsTim.:5:: 9;, Luke 2: 36, &¢.. The 
question whether the language in 1 Tim. 8: 2 and Tit. 1: 5, 
involves a prohibition of second marriages or of polygamy, 
has been variously answered. When we consider that Israel- 
itic priests often married two wives at the same time, and 
that divorces occurred for frivolous reasons (as Josephus, the 
well-known historian, for instance, who was of a priestly 
family, divorced his wife because her behavior or character 
did not please him), the most obvious meaning of the words 
seems to be: Let no man be a bishop who practices poly- 
gamy in any form whatever. The view that a widower is 
still to be regarded as the husband of his deceased wife is at 
variance with the words in Matt. 22: 30, and the doctrine 
that a Christian was not allowed to contract a second mar- 
riage, was rejected as heretical by the ancient Church. The 
prohibitive by the Greek Church of second marriages in the 
case of the clergy, is intimately connected with those views 
which began to prevail at an early period, 1 Tim. 4: 3, and 
which, in opposition to the Gospel, ascribed to celibacy a pe- 
culiarly holy and meritorious character. 

Levirate. There was a special case in which the Law even 
prescribed it as a duty that a widow should contract a second 
marriage, since it was declared to be the duty of the brother 
of her deceased husband to marry her ; hence this union was 
termed marriage of duty, or, LEVIRATE (levir, husband's 
brother). It was an ancient custom among other nations also 
(Moabites, Ruth. 1: 11-18, in India, Persia, &c., and is still 
observed among the Caucasian tribes, in Tartary, Affghanis- 
tan, Siam, Pegu, &. The earliest trace of this custom, 
which the Law sanctioned to a certain extent, is found in 
Gen. 88:8, &c. The following provisions are made by the 
Law, Deut. 25: 5-10, and compare Matt. 22: 24, &. When 
brothers, the sons of the same father, lived together, or oc- 
cupied adjoining lands, and one of them died without leaving 
any child, the surviving brother was directed to marry the 
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widow ; the first-born son of this marriage bore the name of 
the deceased in the genealogy, in order “that his name be 
not put out of Israel,” (ver. 6; Ruth 4: 10, &e.) ‘This cus- 
tom, to which the Law thus gave its sanction, originated in 
the high degree of importance which the Eastern nations at- 
tached to the propagation of a family and its name, and the 
transmission in the same line of the hereditary family estate 
(the “name upon the inheritance” ver. 5.) The brother-in- 
law was required to maintain this inheritance in good condi- 
tion, as if it were his own; he was, accordingly, released al- 
together from the marriage of duty, if he lived at a distance, 
as the Law assumed that he could not cultivate with advant- 
age widely separated lands. If the deceased left a daughter, 
the brother was exempted from the duty, as the name and 
inheritance of the former were properly transmitted by her 
marriage with an individual of the same tribe, Numb. ch. 36. 
If no brother of the deceased resided in the vicinity, and no 
daughter survived, the nearest relative in the vicinity ap- 
pears to have at times fulfilled the duty; such cases are not 
specified in the Law, but the history of Ruth implies that 
they occurred.* If the widow was too old to marry again, 
the brother-in-law or the nearest relation by consanguinity, 
assumed the management of the estate, and provided for the 
widow, Ruth 4: 15. Inasmuch as various inconveniences in 
some cases attended the exercise of this fraternal duty, (as, 
the failure of the party to transmit his name through his 
first-born, the neglect of his own hereditary estate, &c., ver. 
6,) cases often occurred in which the performance of the duty 
was declined. The widow was entitled to accuse the individ- 
ual who thus failed, by addressing the elders of the city, and 
these accordingly investigated the case. The refusal of the 
brother-in-law was declared to rest on insufficient grounds, if 
he was unmarried ; if he already had a wife, the Law per- 
mitted this species of polygamy, but unquestionably did not 


*The Rabbins discuss a number of cases. If, for instance, the oldest 
brother, to whom the duty properly belonged, should decline, applica- 
tion is to be made to a younger brother; if it is unsuccessful, the claim 
on the former is renewed, and the penalty annexed to his decided re- 
fusal, is subjection to the hhalitsah, or, the ignominious loosing of his 
shoe. Thus, too, the widow of the high-priest could not contract such a 
marriage ; if a widow was nearly related to the brother of her deceased 
husband, (his daughter, &c.,) he was, of course, released from the duty. 
When more than one widow survived, the brother could marry only one 
of the number; the act of loosing the shoe was not valid unless both 
parties were of full age; be, we 
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command it. In the former case, the widow plucked off his 
shoe, Ruth 4:7, an act which may be illustrated by Ps. 60: 
10, according to which the occupancy of any object was em- 
blematized by standing on it with the shoe, and its renuncia- 
tion by plucking off the shoe. It was, further, added, that 
the widow should spit in his face, Deut. 25: 9, in the pres- 
ence of the elders, which was regarded as a grievous dis- 
grace, Numb. 12: 14. Some authorities explain that she 
was directed simply to spit before him; she added the words: 
“So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house, and his name shall be called in Israel, The 
house of him that hath his shoe loosed,’’ Deut. 25: 9, 10. 
The widow was not permitted to contract a union with any 
other man, as long as she had reason to expect that her 
brother-in-law would comply, Ruth 3: 9-12; such a union 
seems, indeed, to have been regarded as adultery in the ear- 
liest ages, and punished with death by fire, Gen. 38: 24. 
Even at a later period a widow received, according to the 
Rabbins, forty stripes in such a case, and was, besides, com- 
pelled to submit to a divorce. The positive and final refusal 
of the brother-in-law gave her the same liberty to marry 
which other widows enjoyed. The Law softened the rigor 
with which the custom was observed in the age of the patri- 
archs, Gen. 38, by simply inflicting disgrace on the individu- 
al who declined the levirate or marriage of duty, and by not 
actually employing compulsion. This law did not apply to 
the high-priest and very aged men (as well as to proselytes, 
according to the Rabbins) ; still, even in their case, the cere- 
mony of loosing the shoe was performed. The changes 
gradually occurring in the tenure of property, exercised 
great influence on this law and its application ; the Jews gen- 
erally adopted the practice, which they still observe, of de- 
clining the marriage of duty, and merely retained the cere- 
mony described above. 

6) Marriage was, in the next place, dissolved by adultery, 
that is, when a man had carnal connection with the wife of 
another, or one affianced to another, or a wife with another 
man ; (in the case of a female not married or betrothed, the 
act was not termed adultery, as the law permitted polygamy.) 
Adultery was punished with great severity among many of 
the nations of antiquity; the Egyptians, Chaldeans and As- 
syrians cut off the nose and ears of the guilty person, to 
which the words in Ezck. 23: 25 perhaps refer. The penal- 
ty varied at different times among the Romans; death by fire 
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was the penalty in the earliest periods, civil infamy under the 
emperors, and decapitation after the age of Constantine the 
Great. Both of the guilty parties were punished with death 
by the laws of Moses, Lev. 18: 20; 20:10, if they were 
discovered in the act, and sufficient evidence could be fur- 
nished, Deut. 22: 22; Prov. 6:32. Death was usually in- 
flicted by stoning, Deut. 22:23; Ezek. 16: 40; 23: 47; 
John 8: 5, and, possibly, at a very early period, by fire, Gen. 
38:24; in all cases, the body of the criminal, after being 
stoned, was consumed by fire. The later laws of the Rab- 
bins prescribed strangulation in this case, as in all others in 
which the Law had in general declared death to be the pen- 
alty of any offence. The husband was at liberty either to 
appeal to a competent tribunal, or to spare his wife and mere- 
ly give her a bill of divoreement, Mark 10: 4; the latter 
course appears to have been usually adopted in the time of 
Christ, Matt. 5: 82. The captious question of the Pharisees 
and Scribes, John 8: 5, also indicates that the rigorous pro- 
visions of the Law were not then enforced; in either case, 
whether Christ had supported the whole rigor of the law, or 
mitigated it as they probably expected (according to Luke 7: 
36, &c.; 15: 1, &c., they might have been able to present 
him in an unfavorable light. His answer does not annul the 
law, but while he refers the judgment in the case to the ap- 
propriate earthly tribunal, he also rebukes them for having 
obtruded themselves uncalled for, with a secret malicious joy, 
as witnesses, if not as judges. Adultery was punished with 
less severity in the case of a concubine, Lev. 19: 20, Ke. 
As the crime of adultery is generally committed in secret, 
a husband might entertain suspicions without possessing full 
evidence of the guilt of his wife. The so-called trial of 
Jealousy, Numb. 5: 12—31, was accordingly instituted, in 
order that confidence might be restored, and that an illicit 
intercourse might not promote the introduction of a moral 
pestilence and uncleanness among the people of God. This 
trial was connected with an ancient practice that re-appears 
in the ordeal of other nations, for instance, the red water, in 
West Africa, the AKoscha of the Hindoos, &. (A wife was 
not authorized to subject her husband to such a trial, as she 
did not possess exclusive claims on him, in consequence of 
the legal existence of polygamy.) The man conducted hig 
wife to the priest,* and also brought her offering, which con- 


*This step was not taken, according to the Talmud, unless the hus- 
band had previously addressed a warning to his wife before the magis- 
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sisted of the tenth part of an ephah of barley-meal (less 
esteemed than wheat), without either oil or frankincense (the 
symbols of joy and of acceptable prayer), inasmuch as it was 
assumed that this interruption of conjugal peace and confi- 
dence had arisen from an improper act on the part of the 
female, that was evil before God—‘‘it is an offering of me- 
morial, bringing iniquity to remembrance,” ver. 15. The 
priest proceeded to set the woman before the Lord; he took 
holy water from the laver of brass in the court, Exod. 80: 
18; 38: 8, and after putting it in an earthen vessel, he min- 
gled with it a portion of the dust on the floor of the tabernacle. 
These acts were designed to be images of humiliation, Gen. 
Si 14> Isa. 49 %¢98% Mic. 7: 171; Lam.) 42 8) Pe, 7259! 
He next uncovered the woman’s head, or loosened her hair, 
(which was probably an act of humiliation rather than an 
image of the dissolution of the nuptial tie), and placed the 
jealousy-offering in her hands, while he himself held “the 
bitter water that causeth the curse,’ ver. 13—(that is, the 
water that brought a curse and ruin with it.) Some writers 
allege that the water was prepared for this specific purpose, 
and contained certain ingredients that were injurious to a 
pregnant woman, but were innoxious in all other cases. Af- 
ter a pause, which added to the solemnity of the scene, 
the woman took the oath of purification, which the priest ad- 
ministered according to the words in Numb. 5 : 19—22, and 
added: ‘“‘Amen, Amen!’’ ‘These curses were written by the 
priest on a leaf and washed off with the bitter water (through 
which they seemed by this process to be diffused); he waved 
the offering before the Lord, burnt a handful upon the 
altar, and now directed the woman to drink the water. 
The entire solemnity, the offering, the adjuration of the 
priest, the act of drinking, (which as a direct appeal by the 


trate, and in the presence of two witnesses, and unless two witnesses 
afterwards testified, that, although such a warning had been given to her, 
she had retired to some spot with the suspected man, and remained 
there for some time alone with him. After this, the magistrate directed 
two men to watch the husband and ascertain that he had had no inter- 
course with his wife previous to the arrival time in which she was to drink 
the bitter water before the high council of the seventy elders in the sanctu- 
ary. If the husband died during this interval, the widow could not contract 
the marriage of duty or levirate, although the ceremony of releasing her 
brother-in-law, by loosing his shoe, was not omitted. If the husband’s 
suspicions were founded on a mere rumor, he could not compel her to 
drink, but was at liberty to repudiate her, after restoring her dowry. An 
affianced wife was not required to submit to the trial, when suspected, 
but the portion assigned to her in the marriage articles was withheld 
from her. See Matt. 1:19. 
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suspected wife to the punitive justice of God, distinctly pre- 
sented to her the awful guilt of perjury)—all these circum- 
stances may have impelled the guilty wife to confess her 
crime before she drank the water. In this case, it can 
scarcely be assumed that she was punished with the whole 
rigor of the law, since the penalty of death was prescribed, 
Deut. 22: 22, in those instances alone, in which the guilty 
parties were detected in the act. The “swelling,” (accord- 
ing to Ewald: bursting) ‘of the belly and the rotting of the 
thigh” ver. 22, 27, which resulted when a guilty woman drank 
the water, is, according to the explanation of some writers, a 
dropsy of the womb which proved fatal and was thus equiva- 
lent to the legal punishment of death; others allege that the 
penalty of death, annexed to adultery, was also inflicted on 
her in the usual manner. The Talmud remarks, as an inter- 
pretation of ver. 31, that the water produced an effect on a 
guilty wife only in the case in which the husband hail re- 
mained faithful to her, and that it lost its power when the 
number of adulterers had increased. It is undoubtedly true 
that the crime of adultery was extensively committed in Is- 
rael whenever the people forsook the Lord, and apostacy is 
frequently described under the image of adultery, Isa. 57 : 3; 
Jerod 2.98, 52 TAs 2 27 3 Keek. 16: 23; Bo 2a, Sak 
7:4; Matt. 12: 39,16: 14; Jas. 4:4; Rev. 2:22. The 
commission of the crime was, besides, encouraged by the licen- 
tious character of the idolatrous worship of Baal and Ash- 
toreth, 1 Kings 11 : 88; Hos. 4: 2, 18, 14; Jer. 7: 9, 23: 
10, &c. But it frequently occurred, even after the Babylo- 
nian captivity, Mal. 3:5, &c. Inthe time of Christ, the 
bad example of the Herodian family exercised a pernicious 
influence ; not only the Sadducees, but even the Pharisees, 
ehloers to evade the rigor of the law on this point, Rom. 

ec) But the facilities for effecting a divorce, which the 
Scribes at that period furnished, had even a greater influence 
in weakening the ties of marriage than the prevalence of 
adultery. The practice of effecting divorces, like polygamy, 
was already fully established when the Law was given; the 
latter subjected it to restrictions,* but did not abolish it at 


* The passage, Deut. 24: 1—4 (“let him write her a bill of divorce 
ment, &e.”) should be translated: “if he writes her a bill &c.” The 
words neither enjoin a divorce in the case, nor introduce and establish 
the right to effect it, but simply refer to a practice already existing 
which they do not design to abolish immediately. F 
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once, “because of the hardness of their hearts ;” the lan- 
guage in Gen. 2: 24 is unquestionably an emphatic rebuke 
of it (compared with Matt. 19: 3—9). The spirit of the 
Law was unfavorable to it, and the prophets speak of it in 
terms of rebuke, Mic. 2: 9; Mal. 2:11, &c. The following 
provisions of the Law were designed to lessen the number of 
cases, and to diminish the evils of the practice as far as pos- 
sible, Deut. 24: 1, &. ; comp. Isa. 50:1; Jer. 8: 8; Matt. 
19:7 &c.; Mark 10: 4:—(1) An instrument in writing or 
bill of divorcement was directed to be prepared ; a period of 
sufficient length for calm deliberation’ was thus secured. 
(2) This bill was not valid until the wife had actually depart- 
ed from the man’s house; hence, if she delayed, he might 
possibly alter his purpose. The divorced woman retained the 
bill as evidence of her right to contract another marriage. 
(3) If she married again, and was divorced from her second 
husband also, she could not again become the wife of the 
first. Unless this prohibition had been introduced, the Law 
might have almost seemed to connive at a promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, or tolerated a want of moral feeling and 
a spirit of levity in effecting divorces, which would have had 
a disastrous influence on domestic life and thus ultimately 
corrupted society and overthrown the state. (A scriptural 
application of the principle occurs in Jer. 3: 1.) David, how- 
ever, did not violate the spirit of the law, 2 Sam. 3:18; 6: 
23, as Michal had been taken from him by force, 1 Sam. 25: 
44,—(4) A man could not divorce a wife, against whom he 
had brought the false charge after the marriage that he had 
not found her to be a virgin, Deut. 22: 19, or who had be- 
come pregnant by him before the marriage, ver. 29.— 
(5) The wife, viewed as the property of the husband, could 
not effect a divorce. Cases of this kind occurred, as excep- 
tions to the rule, in the time of Christ, Mark 10: 12; this 
may perhaps have been one in which a wife wantonly aband- 
oned her husband, 1 Cor. 7: 10, &. The Romans had ac- 
cording to Josephus, given the example ; in that corrupt age, 
not only Roman husbands, but also their wives, could dissolve 
the ties of marriage at pleasure. The Rabbins allege that a 
wife could sue for a divorce when the husband refused to ful- 
fil his conjugal duty.—(6) The circumstance-stated in Deut. 
24:1, as affording sufficient grounds for a divorce (“some 
uncleanness,”’ lit. matter of nakedness, Engl. marg. vers.— 
equivalent to something disgraceful in her), may no doubt, 
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be variously interpreted. The precise meaning was a subject 
of dispute between the Scribes belonging to the respective 
schools of Shammai and Hillel in the time of Christ, and the 
captious question of the Pharisees, Matt. 19:3; Mark 10: 
2, &e. refers to it. According to Hillel a wife might be re- 
pudiated for the slightest causes, (if for instance, she put an 
undue quantity of salt in her husband’s food, permitted it to 
be scorched at the fire &c.), and the Pharisees inquired 
whether such should be deemed sufficient. Shammai, on the 
other hand, understood the ‘‘uncleanness” to designate some 
moral nakedness, and not only adultery, but any indecent 
exposure, and any violation of order and decency in word or 
deed. (The interpretation of Rabbi Akiba: ‘If another wo- 
man was more agreeable to the husband’—is frivolous in the 
highest degree, and already disproved by Deut. 21: 15).* 
Christ, who adopted stricter principles than those entertained 
by the Scribes, declares that adultery, which is itself already 
an actual dissolution of the bonds of marriage, is the only 
sufficient cause for a divorce. As no one who really belongs 
to the kingdom of God, can commit that crime, a divorce, 
properly speaking, cannot occur in the kingdom of God. 

IV. The doctrine of the New Testament on the subject of 
Marriage, compared with that of the Old Testament. In- 
dissolubility is an essential feature of Christian marriage, that 
is, of marriage as it was designed to exist among the people 
of God, in conformity to his will declared at the creation— 
the husband and wife’s oneness of body and spirit, Matt. 19: 
4—6; Mark 10: 11, &.; Luke 16: 18. While Christ, 
referring to Gen. 1: 27; 2: 24, declares that a divorce is at 
variance with the will of God, except in the case in which 
the marriage is actually dissolved alread y by adultery, and 


* The Rabbins in general disapproved of divorces, and held that he 
who put away the wife of his youth, covered even the altar with tears, 
Mal. 2: 13, &c. The obligation to pay to the divorced wife the amount 
specified in the marriage contract, the effort of the Rabbins to reconcile 
the parties, the many formalities which attended a divorce, were all cir- 
cumstances which at a later period, placed restrictions on the practice, 
and it has been alleged that divorces were never very frequent in Israel. 
Rabbi Gershom (in the eleventh century) held that a wife should not be 
divorced, under penalty of excommunication, without her own consent, 
unless she had, after being warned in the presence of witnesses, never- 
theless been guilty of unchaste conduct; in this case she was not en- 
titled to recover the sum specified in the marriage contract. The Rab- 
bins have added various provisions; for instance, the messenger who 
conveys the bill of divorcement to the woman, is not permitted to marry 
her, &e., &e. 
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while he accordingly teaches that the marriage covenant is 
indissoluble, he also declares that monogamy alone accords 
with the will of God and the true nature and design of mar- 
riage. The influence of the law, the “school-master,”’ Gal. 
3: 24, that conducted to Christ, had already occasioned the 
gradual disappearance of polygamy among the Jews, and al- 
though it was not expressly prohibited among Christians, ex- 
cept in the case of officers of the Church, 1 Tim. 38: 2, 12, 
no attempt was ever made to introduce it within the pale of 
Christianity. The dignity of woman as a human being, as 
the helpmate of man in this life, and as his equal (being 
heirs together of the grace of life to which they are called 
through Christ, Gal. 3: 28; 1 Pet. 3:7, is properly secured 
by monogamy alone, in which the wife possesses the same 
claims on the perfect fidelity of her husband, as he possesses 
on her own. Hence, polygamy is a direct contradiction of 
the tenets of the Christian religion. He who recognizes that 
religion, and nevertheless effects a divorce from his wife, de- 
clares by that act that he is not a Christian in the full sense 
of that term, and that he is not even under the law. (Ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. 7: 15, that step is not conceded to the be- 
liever even on account of the unbelief of the other party— 
the unbelieving party alone seeks a divorce.) Accordingly, 
a divorce granted by the laws of the land or the temporal 
magistrate occurs, (as Luther says,) like in Israel, merely 
with the permission of God “for the hardness of their heart.” 
It may be expedient, he adds, to adopt this principle in the 
case of those who are not Christians, or else spurious and 
false Christians—they might be permitted, like the heathen, 
to divorce their wives and take others, in order that they may 
not have a double hell, in consequence of their life of dis- 
cord, one here, and the other, hereafter. But they should 
learn this truth, that on account of such divorce, they ceased 
to be Christians, and were like pagans, living in a state of 
condemnation. A divorce can no longer occur among gen- 
uine believers; they adhere in the strictest manner to the 
declaration of Christ.* Hven if a Christian could relieve 


*The Church of Rome overlooks this distinction, and makes demands 
on merely external or unregenerate members, which really apply to the 
regenerate alone; by refusing every application for a divorce, she im- 
poses an intolerable burden (such as extorted the exclamation of the 
disciples, Matt. 19: 10,) which has had a disastrous influence on the 
cause of sound morality. It was probably not the design of Christ to 
apply external force for the purpose of rendering a union indissoluble, 
that had been formed in sin, that daily proves to be a source of new 
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himself from discomfort and pain of any kind by the disso- 
lution of the marriage covenant, “he nevertheless sacrifices 
his comfort on earth to the sanctity of marriage, and avails 
himself of the trials which his marriage may occasion as 
means for rendering due honor to this institution which is of 
such eminent public importance, as well as for promoting his 
personal growth in grace.” (Nitzsch.) 

Many of the provisions of the law on the subject of mar- 
riage have been retained in the New Testament ; among these 
are precepts relating to the duty of children to submit to 
parental authority, the forbidden degrees (kindred), a union 
with one of the same faith, &c. 1 Pet. 3: 7; Col. 3: 18). 
If a husband or wife adopts the Christian faith, the unbelief 
of the other party is not a sufficient cause of divorce—the 
continuance of the union may lead to the conversion of the 
latter, 1 Pet. 3: 1—6; 1Cor. 7: 12, &c. A Christian finds 
examples worthy of imitation in Abraham's parental anxiety 
respecting the marriage of Isaac, in the prayers of the lat- 
ter and of Eliezer in connection with the same event, in their 
submission to the indications of divine Providence, Gen. 24: 
12, &e. ; 63, in the regard paid to the inclinations of the 
parties, ver. 57, &c. Thus too, Sarah and other holy women 
of the old covenant furnish an example of a devout and 
chaste life, 1 Pet. 3: 5,6. The abrogation of the law re- 
specting the ‘marriage of duty’ is indicated by the whole 
spirit of the new covenant, inasmuch as both the propaga- 
tion of the race of an individual, and the regular transmis- 
sion of his earthly estate to direct heirs ceased to be as im- 
portant as they were among the people of the old covenant. 
It is true that celibacy is not represented in the new cove- 
nant to be a state of perfection, neither is special sanctity 
ascribed to it; such views are condemned, 1 Tim. 4: 3; Heb. 
183: 4, marriage is a state worthy of esteem &c., and marri- 
age is even recommended, particularly in the case of bishops, 
deacons, &c, 1 Tim. 3: 2,12. Still, the position of the 
people of the new covenant does not require that prominence 


sins, and that is the very opposite of a Christian marriage. The case is 
very different when the proposition is made to declare formally that a 
marriage is dissolved, which had in fact been dissolved, and to unite di- 
vorced persons in marriage. The latter is opposed to the express words 
of Christ. If the plea is advanced; “A second marriage should certainly 
be allowed to the innocent party,” the question immediately arises: Who 
is innocent? It must be confessed that the laws which Protestant gov- 
erninents recognize in reference to marriage are exceedingly imperfect 
aud more or less inconsistent with the doctrine of Christ. 
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to be given to the subjects of posterity and of marriage, 
{the only legal source of the former) which they possessed 
among the people of the old covenant. ‘The oldest ecclesi- 
astical writers emphatically describe the advantages connect- 
ed with the state of marriage, and in opposition to all exag- 
gerated views of the importance of celibacy, represent the 
former as the means of exercising the believer in the prac- 
tice of many Christian virtues.* But a single life is also 
honorable; it is hallowed by the example of Christ and of 
Paul, 1 Cor. 9: 5; it is presented in Rev. 14; 4, as an im- 
age of the highest degree of purity ; and in various relations 
of life, or in the cases of various individuals, Co are ey Les 

Werulty vers 26 smMatic 19°: 12s it is described as a state 7 
every respect acceptable to God, in as far as it is maintained 
with a pure heart for Christ’s sake. ‘Celibacy without pu- 
rity of heart is far beneath a Christian marriage, it is true, 
even when the latter does not appear in its most perfect 
form ; still, it should not be denied that celibacy may acquire 
a pure character. ‘There are persons in whom the love of 
Christ and meditations on his sufferings have actually extin- 
guished all terrestrial love. ‘Uhere is a peculiar gift of con- 
tinence, such as Paul possessed ; and how can any fail to see 
that he assigns a higher rank to the possession and preserva- 
tion of this gift than he does to marriage, even when the lat- 
ter is maintained in an irreproachable manner ?” ( T'hzersch). 


*Clemens of Alexandria: It is not a solitary life that exhibits a 
man in the most favorable light; that man excels all others who re- 
mains firm amid all the temptations to which he is exposed as a hus- 
band and father while he protects his fumily and property, and who does 
not permit himself to be drawn away from God. A person who has not 
the charge of a family, escapes many tem) tations; as he is not required 
to exercise a watchful care over others, and directs his whole attention 
to his own case, he oceupies a position inferior to that of the man 
whose attention to the concerns of his own soul is more frequently dis- 
turbed, but who also produces more important results in the great busi- 
ness ot life, and who furnishes in the limited sphere of his labors an 
image of divine Providence. Tertullian: What a union is that which 
exists between two believers who have one hope, one desire, one service 
of the Lord in common! They resemble a brother and sister; there is 
here no separation between body and spirit, nay, they are in truth one 
flesh. They kneel, they pray, they fast tovether; they teach and ad- 
monish each other, and bear the burdens of each other. They appear 
together in the Church, and at the table of the Lord; they share in the 
same afflictions, persecutions and joys. Neither conceals aught from 
the other, avoids the other, &c., &c. They afford pleasure to Christ as 
he looks down upon them, and to such he granis his peace. Where 
these two dwell, he is present also, and where he is present, the Lvil 
(ue is not able to abide. 
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It can, however, scarcely be said that Paul gives the prefer- 
ence unconditionally to celibacy ; he recommends it only un- 
der the circumstances described in 1 Cor. 7: 26. 

An ecclesiastical ratification of the marriage covenant was 
introduced in the Christian Church, according to the guid- 
ance of the holy Spirit dwelling in its midst. The officers of 
the Church and the deaconesses were present on the occa- 
sion. The bridegroom and bride partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per together, and brought a common offering or gift to the 
Church. The Church prayer which was offered in connection 
with the administration of the Lord’s Supper, introduced a 
petition that the divine blessing might rest upon the union 
now formed between the parties. The language of Tertullian 
indicates the high degree of importance which the Christians 
attached to this ecclesiastical ratification: ‘‘How should we 
be able to describe the happiness enjoyed in that marriage 
which was sanctioned by the Church, sealed with the com- 
munion, consecrated by the blessing of the Church, an- 
nounced by the angels, and recognized as valid by the Father 
in heaven?” But the noblest sanction which a Christian 
marriage can receive, consists in the circumstance that the in- 
timate union, the oneness of the parties in body and spirit, 
is adopted as an image of the relation existing between Christ 
and the Church, Eph. 5: 23—32; 2 Cor. 11:2; Matt. 9: 
153..22:2; Johned > 29s9Revi9 «1; 2heegeee ik 
Thus, too, the Old Testament compares the sanctity of the 
covenant relation which God bore to his chosen people, and 
the intimate union which that relation produced, to corres- 
ponding features of the marriage relation, Ps. 45; Isa. 54: 
5; 62:4, &e.; Hos. 22195 Jer: 2:2; Huek. 1628. A 
Christian marriage, according to its true nature and design, 
is a copy and image of that relation between the Lord and 
his people. The husband, as the head of the wife, Eph. 5: 
28, &e.; 1 Cor. 11 : 3—12; 14: 85; 1 Pet. 3 : 1—7, lives 
entirely for her, loves her alone in the Lord (to lust after 
another, Matt. 5: 28, is adultery—weakens the sacred ties 
that should bind together the souls of the married), promotes 
her sanctification by disinterested love, and strengthens the 
bond of love by delicacy and tenderness, by respectful and 
gentle acts; the wife, remembering that she is subject to her 
husband as her head, yields with full trust and confidence to 
the sanctifying influences which proceed from him. Thus 
marriage, in its own sphere, is an image of the kingdom of 
God, a state designed to prepare the parties for the kingdom 
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of heaven. The relative position of the husband and wife, 
already indicated in the history of the creation of the woman, 
Gen. on 22. ServeleCor ll >. (—-12 +1. Tim. 2-12-15, ia, 
hence, readily understood. The husband’s exercise of au- 
thority is marked by the utmost tenderness and love; the 
wife’s submission is promptly and cheerfully yielded, and ap- 
pears as a curse, Gen. 8: 16, only as a consequence of sin. 
Sin had converted it into a burden—the husband was tempt- 
ed to be harsh, the wife, to exhibit obstinate resistance. 
These asperities were removed by Christ, who introduced per- 
fect harmony and love. The true Christian, who thoroughly com- 
prehends the nature of Christian marriage, and conscientious- 
ly labors to fulfil its duties acceptably before God, does not 
need special-laws, precepts or rules designed to regulate his 
conduct in particular cases. (Some of these rules which the 
Casuists of the Church of Rome established, are of the most 
offensive and gross character.) He is guided safely in his 
efforts to maintain, according to Heb. 18, an honorable mar- 
riage and an undefiled bed. ‘he anointing of the Spirit of 
Christ, the Spirit who sanctifies, directs him in the special 
cases in which he may manifest love and render due benevo- 
lence and friendship to his wife, 1 Cor. 7 : 8—5, exhibit sym- 
pathy and seek it, ver. 28, and offer united prayers. He 
remembers, at the same time, that marriage, although a dis- 
tinguished blessing of this life, more precious, next to the 
possession of life, than any earthly gift (hence the reference 
to it in the Decalogue is inserted between the commandments: 
Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt not steal), is still of short 
duration, for “the fashion of this world passeth away,” 1 
Cor. 7 : 29—81; it will not be renewed in the eternal world, 
Matt. 22: 30. He values heaven and eternal blessedness 
more highly than marriage; the real value which it possesses 
in his eyes, consists in the facilities which it affords him for 
preparing for heaven. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
PROFESSOR OF DIDACTIC THEOLOGY IN THE THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, GETTYSBURG, PA., 
AUGUST 8TH 1865. 


Address by A. H. Locuman, D.D., President of the Board of Directors, 
York, Pa. 


The Institution of whose interests the Church, for the time, 
has constituted us the guardians, is one deservedly dear to 
us by many hallowed memories of the past, and by many 
living witnesses of the present. The establishment of the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in the United States formed a new 
and important epoch in her history, and has exerted a most 
powerful and salutary effect upon her destiny. I doubt 
whether any Institution in the land, or the world, has exerted 
a greater influence, in proportion to the means at command. 
Look throughout the length and breadth of our beloved Zion 
and you see her sons who have been trained here, occupying 
the most prominent stations and wielding a mighty influence 
for good. From this place have gone forth the men, at least a 
great proportion of them, who are now at the head of our Insti- 
tutions of learning, and especially of our Theological Semi- 
naries. They are scions, taken from our stock, engrafted 
upon others, and are bearing precious fruit. 

Yet with all its glorious history, the indelible mark it has 
made upon the Church, deeply enshrined as it is in the hearts 
of thousands, there is no disguising theffact, that its hitherto 
fair fame, and untarnished reputation, has been sought to be 
sullied by the assertion that it has departed from the life 
and faith of the Chureh, and that it does not meet the wants 
ef the age. And this, too, by those who have been reared 
and trained under its instructions, nurtured and nourished by 
its fostering care, and by it, with the blessing of God, have 
been made what they are. 

We, however, enjoy the proud consciousness that the alle- 
gations made cannot be sustained. We stand upon the same 
basis upon which we have always stood. The Professor elect, 
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whom we are this day to induct into office, assumes the same 
obligations which our Professors have assumed from the be- 
ginning, and which some, who now appear to think otherwise, 
felt no hesitancy whatever in assuming. Your Directors 
make the same declarations on entering upon their duties 
as in times past. The same doctrines are here taught; we 
revere the same Confession, as containing the fundamental 
doctrines of our holy religion, and the distinctive doctrines 
of our Church. We are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. 

Whilst some appear to have put on new glasses, with dif- 
ferent refracting and reflecting powers, we look through the 
same, through which the fathers before us, and we ourselves, 
have always looked; and it is not a matter of much wonder, 
that they have distorted visions of things, far different from 
those they had when they looked through the same glasses 
that we do. | 

Another Seminary has been established, whether as an in- 
tended rival to ours or not, I will not undertake to say, nor 
will I impute any wrong motives to those who have called it 
into existence, yet I hesitate not in saying, that no advantage 
which can possibly be gained by it, can over-balance the evil 
which must necessarily grow out of it. It will divide our 
means and efforts, which combined could furnish an Institu- 
tion almost equal to any in the land. It will place our 
Church in an unfavorable light before the community as an- 
tagonistic with itself. It will foment dissensions. 

But the fact is before us, and we, as Directors, are bound 
to look it full in the face, to bestir ourselves and make our 
Institution what it should be, and what the interests of the 
Church demand. We must increase the number of our 
Professors, send all the students under our influence to it, 
and give them all the facilities they can possibly need to ob- 
tain a thorough theological training. And here permit me 
to say, that it is essentially necessary for us to have a well 
qualified Professor to prepare our students to preach in the 
German language, to meet the wants of the Church in that 
direction. 

Brethren, I have no fears, no gloomy apprehensions, as to 
the success of our Seminary. ‘True the number of our stu- 
dents is small, but under the circumstances of the case it 
could scarcely be otherwise. 
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One of our Professors has unexpectedly left us, and taken 
with him students who were personally attached to him. The 
idea of a large city has pleased the fancy of some young men, 
who perhaps had never been in a city before. The German 
element in the Church has been arrayed against us, and then 
the array of a number of Professors, some of whom have 
large congregations to attend to and engage most of their 
time, and the fictitious advantages of studying in a large city 
held out so prominently—these things, no doubt, had their 
effect. Time and experience, however, in regard to some of 
them will work a wonderful change in the minds of many. 

Let us bestir ourselves—give our Institution the additional 
advantages it ought to have, and then look to, and trust in 
Him who so long has had it under his fostering care, blessed 
our feeble efforts with such abundant success, and made this 
school of the prophets an instrument of great good to the 
Church, and we cannot fail. If God be for us who can be 
against us. 

The officers of your Board having been informed by the 
Rev. F. W. Conrad, D. D., who had been appointed to se- 
cure the permanent endowment of Pennsylvania College, that 
he had obtained $13,500 towards the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship in this Institution, at his request met him at Har- 
risburg to consult in reference to the propriety of holding a 
convention, to secure, with the sum already obtained, at least 
two additional Professorships. A plan was laid and arrange- 
ments made, but the object was not attained. We had sub- 
sequent meetings, and considerable correspondence on the 
subject, and finally came to the conclusion to bring the mat- 
ter before the Board, and leave it to its combined wisdom to 
determine what course to pursue. After our first effort had 
failed, by your approbation and advice, and the concurrence 
of the brethren at Baltimore, another effort was made, with 
the result of which you have been made acquainted through 
the Church papers, and which, though it did not meet our, 
perhaps too sanguine, expectations, was, however, encour- 
aging and satisfactory. I would, however, suggest to this 
Board the importance of continuing our efforts, until at least 
the amount first contemplated be fully realized. 

The great want of the Church, however, at present, is 
men of the right stamp and spirit, to fill our vacant stations. 
and supply our destitute regions with a faithful and efficient: 
ministry. To do this I think it would not be out of place 
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for us, in some way or other, to press the importance of this 
matter upon the consideration of the ministers, congregations 
and synods, under whose fostering care this Institution, in 
the providence of God, has been placed; for if we neglect 
our duty, others will raise up men of another stamp of Lu- 
theranism, to fill our places for us. The Rev. J. A. Brown, 
D. D., having been provisionally chosen to fill the position, 
so long and honorably filled by the Rev. 8S. S. Schmucker, 
D. D., and this choice having been confirmed by a constitu- 
tional election, it becomes my duty, as President of the 
Board of Directors, to induct him into office. 

After the resignation of Dr. Schmucker, the Church anx- 
iously looked for a successor possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations to fill the vacancy. It was a matter of such impor- 
tance, fraught with such momentous consequences to the 
prosperity of the Institution and the good of the Church, 
that a trembling anxiety filled the minds of all, and many 
fervent prayers were offered for guidance and direction. 
Apprehensions were entertained that individual preferences 
might sway the minds of some to such a degree, that though 
an election could be had, yet there might be such a want of 
unanimity in the choice, that those who were disappointed, 
would perhaps not so readily acquiesce in the decision of the 
majority. But thanks to the Great Head of the Church 
these fears were groundless. I congratulate you, sir, and 
the Church, upon the unanimity with which you have been 
chosen, especially at a time when apparently discordant ele- 
ments seemed to threaten the harmony of our beloved Zion. 

It is to me a clear indication of the controlling influence 
of Providence in so harmonizing and moulding the sentiments 
and feelings of the brethren, whilst at the same time it clearly 
demonstrates to my mind, that there is a leaven of piety, of 
Christian principle and of devotedness to the Church, which 
controls and subdues all individual views and feelings, and 
we heartily thank God for it. You enter upon the duties of 
your office in no ordinary times. Convulsions have been 
shaking the very foundation of the Government, from the 
effects of which we have not yet fully recovered, and dissen- 
sions are threatening the peace and harmony of the Church. 
The circumstances in which we are placed require us all to 
gird up our loins and go to work. This Seminary has, in the 
past, enjoyed the divine favor, been highly appreciated by 
our most devoted and pious members, and if we prove true 
to the trust committed to us, we may confidently look for the 
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blessing of God in future. Whilst we faithfully seek to carry 
out the design of the Institution, and take for our motto 
‘‘In God we trust,” we will not, cannot fail. 

If the teacher, who is to instruct, mould and qualify men 
for the ordinary pursuits of life, has an important trust com- 
mitted to him, you, to whose care, in part, is intrusted the 
moulding and training of the future ministers of the Church, 
have, in so far, a more responsible trust committed to you, as 
the interests of eternity transcend the interests of time, and 
as the salvation of the soul is of immensely greater value 
than all earthly considerations. 

First of all, I charge you to pay special regard to the pie- 
ty of the students, committed to your care. We take it for 
granted that those who shall attend your instructions, have 
consecrated themselves wholly unto the Lord and are truly 
pious and godly. It will, however, be a part of your duty, 
and we trust your pleasure, to aid them by every means in 
your power, to cultivate the precious germ, that they may 
advance in the divine life, that their hearts may swell and 
their bosoms glow, with a fervent love to Christ, to the lost 
and perishing; so that the great aim of their life may be the 
conversion of souls and the building up of believers in their 
most holy faith. 

In the next place, I charge you to guard your students 
against wild fanaticism, on the one hand, and against cold 
formalism on the other. 

These have been the great bane of the Church in every 
age. The one has dried and burned up every vestige of true 
biblical piety; the other has chilled those who were once 
animated with life, and frozen every inlet to the heart, and 
every streamlet of benevolence and activity in the Church. 

The time was, when everything that appertained to vital 
piety and godliness, such as meetings for prayer, special con- 
versation with awakened souls, continuous efforts, especially 
before communion season, fervor and fidelity in our catechet- 
ical classes, prayer by laymen in our meetings, were stigma- 
tized as fanaticism, but I trust we have not so learned Christ. 
These things I know you approve and will recommend. But 
by fanaticism I mean that strange fire, which is often kindled 
upon the altar of the Lord, which consists in a mere excite- 
ment of the passions—in raptures of glowing feelings pro- 
duced, not by the truth, but by surrounding circumstances, 
by constitutional temperament, which dethrone reason, set 
aside the word of truth, make the house of God a very bed- 
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lam and carry away the simple. This is the case especially 
in seasons of religious interest; then the enemy often comes 
clothed in an angel’s garb and the unwary, looking only at the 
garb, discern not the enemy beneath it, and are led astray. 
Whenever the imaginary is taken for that which is real, when 
the fanciful and speculative entices us away from the practi- 
cal, and the mysterious from that which is clear, and any 
thing, though perhaps good in itself, engrosses the time and 
attention which should be entirely absorbed by repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, we are in 
danger of running into the wildest fanaticism. 

It is but necessary to call to mind some of the meetings 
which many of us have witnessed to prove the truth of what 
has been said and to convince us: 


“That the worst of madmen is a saint run mad,” 


On the other hand we would charge you, to warn against that 
cold formalism, which nips in the very bud, the first longings 
of the soul after God and peace, the first kindlings of repen- 
tance, which freezes the tear of contrition in the eye, and 
chills, smothers, and hushes the sighs of the broken-hearted. 
That cold formalism, which consists merely in nominal attach- 
ment to the Church, in heartless prayers and lifeless songs, 
in a mere external observance of the holy supper, which 
leaves men as they are, which denounces all emotion and 
feeling and all personal experience of the grace of God in 
the heart. Warn your students against this, both as it re- 
gards their own religious state and their public ministrations 
in the sacred office. Show them that there isa life and 
power in our holy religion, that Christians are to be living 
stones in the living temple, that Christ must be formed in us 
the hope of glory, and we will have an entire living ministry, 
an entire living Church. 

In the next place you are to see to it, that they have clear 
views and proper conceptions of the principles and doctrines 
of our holy religion, that they be well grounded in the faith 
of the gospel, able to defend it against the attacks of oppo- 
sers, and qualified clearly to proclaim the truth to their hear- 
ers, 50 that they may become workmen that need not be 
ashamed and of whom the Church need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, men who will bring all 
the doctrines they preach, the duties and precepts they incul- 
cate, to the illuminating irradiating and inspiring influence 
of the cross, so that, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
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they may become the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. 

Once more. It devolves upon you to make your students 
well acquainted with the distinctive doctrines and time-hon- 
ored usages of our Church, so that they may feel a sincere 
and ardent attachment to her, and be Lutherans from princi- 
ple and choice, not merely by force of circumstances, by 
birth and education. Whilst we would not desire you to make 
the divine teaching subservient to the teachings of uninspir- 
ed men, we are persuaded that in the day of their trial, our 
fathers witnessed a good confession in fearlessly setting forth 
what they believed to be the doctrines of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The time also in which they lived imperiously de- 
manded a summary of the doctrines they embraced and to a 
great extent moulded the phraseology in which it was set 
forth. Influenced by this necessity the Augsburg Confession 
was called forth and presented in the name of the Evangeli- 
cal party before the Emperor Charles V. 1530. 

In this Confession the prominent and essential doctrines 
of our holy religion are set forth. These doctrines you, by 
the obligation you this day take, are to teach not merely be- 
cause they are the doctrines of the Confession, but also the 
doctrines of the word of God. Our Church has a noble his- 
tory, let your students study it. She has a real church-life, 
make them acquainted with it. She has her Symbolical 
Books and Confession, which startled and awoke a slumber- 
ing world, let them become familiar with them. We need 
not fear, the hue and ery of formalism and Neology as neces- 
sarily connected with, and flowing from, a proper regard and 
due estimate of the Confessions of the Church. Facts prove 
the very reverse. Was Luther a formalist, or Melanchthon, 
or Arndt, or Francke, or Spener, or Muhlenberg, or Helmuth, 
or Schmidt? And yet these men held them in their highest 
esteem. 

And when was it that Neology and infidelity and formal- 
ism crept into the Church in the Fatherland, aye, and in our 
land too? Was it not when the Symbolical Books, were 
held up to ridicule and brought into disrepute, thus breaking 
down every barrier and opening wide the door for the intro- 
duction of heresy, and the denial of even the fundamental 
doctrines of our holy religion ? 

And now, Dear Brother, I have done! Your position in the 
Church is a commanding and responsible one, your trust 
sacred, your labors arduous ; but fear not, conscientiously, ac- 
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cording to the ability God has given you, to discharge your 
duty, looking on high for the necessary aid. The foundation 
of this Seminary has been laid, in faith and much fervent 
prayer. The Great Head of the Church has graciously 
smiled upon it, and made it an instrumentality for good in 
the past, and, we doubt not, will own it, as his, in the future. 
You stand not alone. The God of our Fathers will stand by 
you, and the Aarons and the Hurs of the Church, will hold up 
your hands on either side and ever encourage your heart. 

To our retiring Professor* who has so long, with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the Church filled a Profes- 
sor’s chair, I would in the name of the Directors and in 
accordance with their resolution, present our high apprecia- 
tion of his long continued and faithful labors, praying that 
his life may be spared for years to come to labor for the pros- 
perity of our beloved Zion, in the manner indicated in his 
letter of resignation. 

To our remaining aged Professor,+ who has consecrated the . 
best energies of his life to the service of the Church and 
who has so long and faithfully labored in this Institution, I 
would present the heartfelt acknowledgements of this Board 
and of the whole Church for the fidelity and zeal with which 
he has discharged the duties of his office. I assure you, that 
I speak the sentiments of my heart and of this Board, when 
I say that we highly appreciate your labors, and we pray 
that your remaining energies may yet be owned and blessed 
of God, as in days past. And when your life’s work shall be 
accomplished, and you be gathered to the fathers in peace, 
you will have a breathing, living monument in the great heart 
of the Church, upon which shall be inscribed in letters of 
living light, ‘‘Well done! good and faithful servant.” 


Appress By J. A. Brown, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Ir is iu obedience to the order of your Board of Directors, 
and as Professor of Theology in your Seminary, that I am 
here to-day to give free utterance in your presence. When 
your choice, one year ago, fell upon me for this most responsi- 
ble post, I felt that it was an honor by no means to be coveted, 
and had I taken counsel of my fears, its difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities would have been declined. But your cordial 
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unanimity, and generous confidence, as unexpected as it wag 
undeserved, interpreted in the light of Divine Providence, 
left no alternative but to comply with your wishes and to 
trust to that grace which can glorify God by the very feeblest 
instruments. A year’s experience in this field of labor has 
made real our apprehensions of trial and responsibility ; and 
I hope has strengthened the desire and purpose, by divine 
assistance, to endeavor to meet them. ‘The difficulties and 
responsibilities of such a position, at all times sufficiently 
great, are vastly increased by the critical condition of the 
Church and her Institutions at this time. We are passing 
through a most important era in the history of our Church 
in this country, and upon the part we act, may depend the 
character of the Church for ages to come. 

But as I am here in this position, not by my own seeking, but 
by your ordering, and we trust the ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and as you have solemnly committed to my hands 
the momentous duty of teaching Theology in the Seminary 
of the General Synod, and in connection with respected col- 
leagues, the work of training a ministry for our Churches, it 
is reasonable for you to expect, and not improper for me to 
give, some expression as to the Theology that will be taught. 
The Board of Directors having evinced their liberality as 
well as their confidence, by asking no questions, exacting no 
pledges, and imposing no obligations, except what is contain- 
ed in the Constitution and Statutes of the Seminary, I de- 
sire to meet this fraternal confidence and Christian regard, 
by a free expression of sentiment as to the general princi- 
ples by which I expect to be guided in theological instruc- 
tion. And in doing so, I have nothing very new or startling, 
to offer, no retraction of former opinions to make, no new 
position to define, no new system of doctrine, or old system 
newly interpreted, to advance or defend; but standing where 
I have endeavored to stand thus far in my ministry, on the 
sure word of God, and the doctrines of that word, as confess- 
edin my ordination vows and Professor’s oath. I desire to 
stand, where the Board of this Seminary has always stood, 
on the basis of a broad, liberal, but genuine Lutheranism, a 
Lutheranism that knows to distinguish between the slavery 
of the letter and the freedom of the spirit. This is broad 
enough and firm enough, liberal enough and reliable enough 
for me. If any cannot stand on this basis, the basis estab- 
lished by the wisdom of the General Synod, they must estab- 
ish another for themselves, but they should see to it 
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that they do not have to shift and change, affirm and retract, 
explain and confound, at every turn they, or those whom they 
serve, may make. For myself, I accept the General Synod 
as the best exponent of Lutheranism in these United States, 
and expect to stand by her and her Institutions; and if any 
reform or change should ever be needed, to work constitution- 
ally from within, and not schismatically from without. Nor 
can I, or will I, whilst in the General Synod, stand on any 
other basis than that which she acknowledges. With this view, 
and without designing an exposition of any particular doctrine, 
or system of doctrines, your attention is invited to 


The Theology for the Times, 


or, to be a little more definite, the Theology needed in our 
Lutheran Church, in this age and in this country. 

It may be that the simple announcement of this subject 
will awaken prejudice in some minds, as if it implied that 
Theology had no positive or definite character of its own, but 
was so pliable, or variable, as to depend on the ever-changing 
opinions of different ages, Churches and countries. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, or further from the 
views I hold and desire to inculcate. A very few words, 
and very little reflection, will correct any such prejudice, 
and enable you to perceive the meaning of our subject. 
Whilst Theology has a definite and positive character 
of its own, and whilst all Theology that is genuine and 
true, must be essentially the same in every age and every 
land, yet so comprehensive is it, so many-sided, so multiform 
in its relations and adaptations, that it suits itself to the pe- 
culiar position and wants of the Church in different ages and 
among different nations. It has not a different Bible for dif- 
ferent nations, or another Gospel, or another Saviour than 
Jesus Christ, but it may bring out just that phase or system 
of doctrines, that will meet the wants of the Church and the 
age. This principle we see illustrated in the history and 
Confessions of the Church. God himself made the distinc- 
tion in the Theology of the Old and the New Testament—one 
in spirit and essence, but differing in form and development, 
and in the prominence given to particular parts. And so since 
divine revelation ceased. The Theology of the Church in 
the earliest period of her history, was prominently and char- 
acteristically apologetic. The times demanded it. It was 
a conflict between the Church and its enemies without. A 
subsequent period was marked by a Theology that was dis- 
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tinctively christological. The wants of the Church within, 
required it. Later, the general subject of anthropology was 
most prominent, and so on, down to the present day, each 
period has been distinguished by its Theloogy suited to its 
wants. The creeds of the Church witness the same truth. 
The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, or Niczeno-Constantinopol- 
itan, the Athanasian, and our own Augsburg, all grow out of 
the condition and wants of the Church, and were varied 
and adapted to meet these wants. And in the same 
way, and for the same reason, should our Theology meet 
the condition of the Church and the demands of our age. 
What we want is, not a Theology for the first, or second, or 
tenth, or sixteenth century, or for the Church in Germany, 
or Sweden, or the West Indies, but a Theology for the Lu- 
theran Church in these United States, and the times in which 
we live. 

I have not time, nor does it fall in with my design on this 
occasion, to attempt sketching, even in outline, the Church 
or the age. A few points are all that can be mentioned, and 
these only in a passing way. ‘The age and country in which 
we live, are distinguished for general, if not profound, think- 
ing. There is great freedom, if not great depth, of thought. 
We do not judge so meanly, as some others, of the thinking 
of this age, but all must agree that education and thought 
are much more general, than in previous.ages of the Church. 
Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased. The con- 
dition of the Church is not easily stated in a few words, or 
even described at greater length, but we may say that there 
exists very great diversity. Within the limits of Evangelical 
orthodoxy, there exists almost every shade of Lutheranism, 
from the most rigid adherence to all the Symbolical books, 
down to an almost utter rejection of all human creeds. On 
some points, claimed, in certain quarters, to be fundamental 
to Lutheran orthodoxy, there is no little difference of opin- 
ion, not only in different Synods, but in the same Synod, and 
in the same Institutions. The Synods claiming the greatest 
degree of unanimity, and the highest degree of genuine Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, exhibit the same diversity. It is vain 
to attempt to conceal it, and worse than vain to deny it. 
There does exist a very great diversity, both as to doctrine 
and usages, in the Lutheran Church in these United States. 
The cause of this condition of things, the evils resulting 
from it, or how it should be remedied, are questions which 
we are not now called, directly, to discuss or answer. We 
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have to do simply with the fact, and as that fact stands rela- 
ted to the present discussion. 

Now what is the Theology that such a condition of things, 
in the Charch and in the age, would seem to demand—a The- 
ology that meets, at once, these wants, and maintains the 
truth—a Theology that will bear the severest tests, have 
some tendency at least to unite the Church, and promote the 
great interests of truth and godliness? I answer— 

I. A Theology strictly Scriptural. It is not meant that 
there should be no place given for the exercise of reason, or 
the teaching of a sound philosophy, or that the established 
faith of the Church should be disregarded; but that the 

Word of God must be supreme, and all opinions and doc- 
trines conformed to its utterances. Our faith should stand, 
not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God, and of 
his truth: and our Theology should be drawn more directly 
from the Scriptures, as well as be in perfect conformity with 
their teaching. This, it may be imagined, is true of all The- 
ology in every age, and every Church. But not so. Sys- 
tems of philosophy, Church tradition, or the opinions of great 
men, have often outweighed the Word of God. Even at the 
present day, in some Churches, the appeal is rather to the 
faith or tradition of the Church, than to the infallible Word. 
The Church of Rome hardly pretends to submit her faith to 
the Word of God, and some Protestant Churches, too nearly 
in practice, imitate her example. 

There are several reasons why we, as Lutherans, in this 
age, peculiarly need a Scriptural Theology. The Bible has 
become, in this land, a common book, the possession of all who 
desire or are willing to receive it. It has been translated 
until almost every one may read it in his own tongue, where- 
in he was born. No book in the world is so multiplhed and 
read. Expositions and commentaries are within the reach of 
nearly every one. It is taught in the Sunday Schools and 
in the other schools. It is now emphatically an open book, 
and may be known and read of all men. Far beyond any 
other age or country, men draw their religious opinions di- 
rectly from the Bible, and it is acknowledged as the rule or 
standard. Those outside of the Church are quite indifferent 
to what creeds and confessions teach; and if they acknowl- 
edge any authority at all, it is the Word of God. Those 
inside of the Church are, many of them, unacquainted with 
any other’standard. The Bible has become the great text- 
book of the people, in Theology, and from it the masses learn 
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what to believe. Compared with the Word of God, human 
creeds are little known, and have little hold on the popular 
mind. Whilst ecclesiastics may plead Church authority, the 
multitude of the learned and unlearned ask for Scripture 
proof. They feel that if the Bible is not sure, then nothing 
ig sure. 

The confessional writings of the Lutheran Church were 
presented, and chiefly exist, in a language, not the vernacular 
in this land; and whilst they have been translated, we have 
no translation universally recognized or sanctioned by church 
authority. Only some of these writings are generally acces- 
sible to the people, in any satisfactory form, and there is no 
common ground of communication between the learned and 
the masses in regard to these writings. As a matter of fact, 
beyond the Smaller Catechism, most of our people know lit- 
tle about the Confessional writings of the Church, and can- 
not at present be instructed or guided by them. We want a 
Theology based on something accessible to all, and where all 
can meet and examine for themselves. This common ground 
is found in the Word of God, and which happily exists in 
approved translations, so that the learned and the unlearned 
can draw their Theology from the same living oracles of etern- 
al and unchanging truth. Let our Confessional writings be 
studied, thoroughly studied, by our ministry, and all in the 
Church who are able; let them drink in their spirit; but let 
them know that these writings must not stand between the 
people and God’s precious Word, and that our Theology rests 
on the Bible. 

Then the great diversity of sentiment in our Church, not 
only as to particular doctrines and practices, deemed non-es- 
sential, but as to what books and what doctrines shall be 
deemed necessary to the faith of the Church, makes this ne- 
cessary. We are by no means agreed. But all do, or should, 
agree in acknowledging the authority of the inspired Word. 
Moreover, there are questions, and of the utmost importance 
to a sound and genuine faith, scarcely, if at all, touched by 
any of our creeds or Confessions—questions started by mod- 
ern science and modern modes of thinking. These must be 
studied and settled directly in the light of God’s Word. By 
means of the best aids, and most careful study of the original 
Scriptures, we must ascertain what God designs to teach, and 
did teach, through holy men of old, who spake as they were 
moved by the Lloly Ghost. 
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And this is strictly Lutheran ground. Luther himself made 
his appeal from popes and councils, and all human teach- 
ing, to the Word of God. He desired everything to be 
brought to this test. The Preface to the Form of Concord, 
declares: ‘We believe, teach, and confess, that the only rule 
and standard, according to which all doctrines, and teachers, 
alike ought to be tried and judged, are the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments alone. 
* * The Holy Scriptures alone will remain as the sole 
judge, rule, and standard, according to which, as the only 
touchstone, all doctrines shall and must be understood and 
judged, whether they be good or evil, right or wrong.”’ 

No system of Theology that is built upon philosophical 
speculations, or Church tradition, unsupported by the Word 
of God, can command the confidence of the Church in this 
age and country. Men will read their Bibles and think for 
themselves, as they have the right, and are bound to do. 
Unfettered by any State-Church, and unterrified by any 
penalties for daring to exercise the right of thinking for 
themselves, they will test the Theology taught by the only 
infallible standard. 

We may be, and will be, told that this is the cry—‘The 
Bible the Bible,” —of every sect and party. Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Mormons, and all errorists appeal to the same Book 
for their religion and their Theology. And, influenced by 
this, some treat with ill-concealed contempt the appeal to 
the Bible, without some authorized confession of our faith in 
the teaching of that book. They deem it insufficient without 
a guide to preserve us from going astray or being misled. 
But in the face of Rome’s denial of its sufficiency on the 
one hand, and of fanatical pretensions on the other, we insist 
on the Bible, as our great text-book and treasure in Theology, 
and will not yield our faith in its sufficiency and infallibility. 
The abuse and perversion of the book must not be allowed 
to disturb us in its lawful use. 

Nor is it designed by this to discard a confession of faith, 
or to depreciate its value in the Church. Men will have a 
creed, written or unwritten. It is useless to declaim against 
creeds and confessions. Those who are loudest and severest 
in their denunciation are most frequently the greatest slaves 
of a creed, only they substitute their own for that of the 
Church. Whilst they claim the right to believe as they 
please, they claim also the right to have you believe just as 
they do. Their unwritten creed they would bind on others. 
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Baptists boasts of having no creed but the Bible, but it is 
the Bible, interpreted according to their traditions, and not 
as each one may understand for himself. Not more certainly 
would Rome excommunicate an unfaithful son of the Church, 
than would Baptists the individual who rejected their creed 
as to baptism. Quakers boast of no written creed, but they 
instantly disown one who should dare to think the sacraments, 
instituted by Christ himself, binding on his followers, or 
who would even invoke the assistance of one of Christ’s mini- 
sters to unite in holy bonds. Without the form such have 
more than all the power of a written creed; and the Baptist 
and the Quaker are as closely bound, in their way, as the 
Lutheran or the Presbyterian. 

No plea, therefore, is presented for dispensing with creeds 
or confessions, or for neglecting the study of them, but the 
plea is that our Theology should not be drawn from, or moul- 
ded to suit, these formulas of faith, so much as drawn from 
the pure, untainted fountains, and conformed to the eternal 
truth of God’s Word. Christ himself has set us the example 
of appealing from traditional views to the sure Word, and 
we are safe in following his guidance. It is not that we 
pay no respect to confessions, but we honor the Word of God 
more. 

This must necessitate the careful study of the Word to 
know what it does teach, and such study lies at the basis 
of all true Theology, and of all sound theological education. 
The Word of God, as given to holy men of old, in the pure 
and uncorrupted originals, and as it exists in correct and re- 
liable translations into other tongues, must forever be the 
chief source, as well as the infallible guide, of pure Christian 
doctrine ; and the nearer and more directly we draw from 
this source the less danger of any hurtful admixture of error. 
In this light we shall see light. 

I cannot but think that it would be a great gain both to 
our Theology and our preaching, if we could all—professors 
and students—betake ourselves more to the Bible, and make 
it the one great book of all our study’ We need to be led 
back to the pure fountain of God’s Word, and to aim at be- 
coming mighty in the Scriptures. It would tend to give 
power to our lectures and our sermons, and to deliver us 
from some of the ‘‘profane and vain babblings, and opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called.” There is a great deal of 
reading and study about the Bible, but too little study of the 
Bible itself. It is, we fear, more frequently appealed to in 
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support of opinions already embraced and cherished, than to 
ascertain what it would have us to believe and teach, If the 
time shall ever come, when the Church will be brought to a 
simpler and more earnest faith in Christ, and into “the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace,” it will be in a more 
humble study, and more loving acceptance of the simple 
truths of the Gospel of Christ. It were well if some of the 
untimely and excessive zeal about creeds and confessions 
were bestowed on the study of the Bible, and seeing that our 
Theology is in harmony with its teachings. The theory, that 
the only way to secure purity and peace and unity in the 
Church is by the most rigid adherence to all that is contain- 
ed in the Symbols, and by subordinating our faith to this 
rule, has not received much support from actual experiment. 
It has only led to strife, discord, and division, between differ- 
ent denominations, and the members and ministers of the 
same Church. Let us turn to the sure Word of God. Our 
motto, amid the din and confusion must be: ‘To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not according to this Word, 
it is because there is no light in them.” 

II. A Theology conservatively Lutheran. The term con- 
servative is not very popular in the Church or the world. 
Extremists everywhere affect to distrust or despise it. They 
doubt the principles of all who are not as radical or ultra as 
themselves. With one extreme in the Church, it is the aban- 
donment of all that is peculiar and distinctive, and to them 
most precious, in Lutheranism. With the other, it is the 
clinging to the antiquated opinions and practices of the fath- 
ers, and an unwillingness to advance in the way of truth. 
Between these neither can see any position of truth or safety. 
But their utter disagreement may suggest a doubt as to 
whether both may not be wrong. And we maintain that 
there is a genuine conservatism in religion and Theology as 
well as in the world. We see it in the case of Paul and of 
Luther, notwithstanding the decided character of both. 
They sought to accomodate themselves to the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded, and whilst maintaining stead- 
fastly and fearlessly the truth, to avoid such extremes as 
would do injury to the cause of Christ. By conservatively 
Lutheran, two things are meant, first thet it should be Luth- 
eran, and secondly, that being Lutheran it should be conser- 
vative. 

1. Ours is a Lutheran Church, and our Seminary a Lu- 
theran Seminary. We are not Episcopal, or Presbyterian, 
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or Methodist, or Baptist, but Lutheran. We claim to be 
neither Old Lutheran, nor New Lutheran, but simply Evan- 
gelical Lutheran; and let those, who question, or deny 
our right to the name, disprove it, if they can. And as 
Lutherans we are not founding a new Church or denomina- 
tion in this country. The Church was planted in the West- 
ern world by Lutherans from the father-land. We are their 
offspring, or have entered on their inheritance, and although 
we may claim the right to mould according to our new posi- 
tion, or to alter or amend what in our judgment needs it, we 
resign neither the name nor the right to the inheritance. 

As Lutherans we should study Lutheran Theology. The 
ministry of the Church should be better acquainted with our 
rich treasures, and so far as our Theology accords with the 
Word of God, it should be maintained and cherished. It is 
not our design to consider the question, or even express an 
opinion as to the agreement between our Theology and the 
Bible, whether the agreement is perfect and in all its parts, 
or limited and partial. We only maintain, that so far as our 
Theology is scriptural, we should cling to it, as our own in- 
heritance and treasure. It belongs to us of lawful descent 
and we should not despise our birth-right. 

Our Church is rich beyond all others in every department 
of theological learning. Others have labored and we may 
enter on their labors. The Lutheran Church does not in- 
deed claim a monopoly of wisdom or learning, but she may 
claim what others have so freely accorded, a position in the 
very van in the march of theological science. The Christian 
world has laid itself under obligation to her vast stores of 
knowledge, and we depreciate no other Church, when we say, 
that in extensive and varied acquirements her sons have been 
unsurpassed. We should not turn away from and neglect such 
treasures, to gather from other and less fruitful sources. It 
is not meet to cast away the children’s bread, and feed upon 
the crumbs which fall from others’ tables. 

2. But it should be conservative, not only guarding against 
all absolute error, but ‘doubtful disputations,’ and extreme 
views which gender strifes among brethren of the same faith. 
Where there is an honest difference of opinion about non- 
fundamentals there should be forbearance, and the truth 
should be held in love. There are some who bear the Luth- 
eran name, yet dislike everything that is Lutheran. The 
simple fact that it is Lutheran is enough to prejudice their 
minds, for in their excessive or false liberality, they prefer 
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the things of others to their own. They associate in their 
minds, with the very name of Lutheran, something which 
does not accord with their conceptions of genuine religion. 
But there are others, who seem to place their Lutheranism 
before their Christianity, and who are much more Lutheran 
than Luther himself. Views which Luther tolerated in his 
own day they would condemn as inconsistent with the 
name, and were the bosom friend and companion of Luther 
now living, they would consider him as unworthy their confi- 
dence and regard. ‘The mild and conservative Melanchthon 
would be disowned by some, whose greatest boast and glory 
it is, that they adhere to the immortal Confession that 
was formed and fashioned by his pen. They build the tombs 
and garnish the sepulchres of the fathers, but they breathe 
not their spirit, and do not their works. 

Such extremes are neither suited to our Church nor our 
age, and what is more, not to our common Christianity. We 
cannot hope to harmonize and mould our vast material into 
one uniform body, by maintaining such antagonistic views. 
Each party may hope to convert, or annihilate the other, but 
neither, while bent on this aim, will do much to convert the 
world, or edify the body of Christ. Far better would be a 
genuine conservatism, that would hold fast to all that is fun- 
damental in Christianity, or in a genuine and Catholic Lu- 
theranisw, but would not contend or divide the Church 
about points of less importance. It is not a compromise of 
the truth, or a sacrifice of principle that is urged, but the 
avoidance of civil war in the Church, by refraining from in- 
sisting upon, as fundamental, points about which the ablest 
theologians and most devout Christians have not been entirely 
agreed. We oppose a genuine conservatism to a narrow and 
obstinate dogmatism, that will insist on its own peculiarities, 
and sooner than yield, would see the Church perish. It is 
not a Theology that stickles about the ‘‘mint and anise and 
cummin,” and omits the weightier matters of a living faith 
and a divine love, that is needed, but a Theology that mag- 
nifies the cross of Christ, and binds in Christian union those 
whom he condescends to call his brethren. 

Ill. A Theology, evangelically liberal and not narrowly 
exclusive. All truth is exclusive and intolerant oferror. It 
is so in its very nature. Jehovah is a jealous God and will 
suffer no rival. Christianity will tolerate no other religion. 
A sound and genuine Theology must oppose a corrupt and 
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false one. There can be no more fellowship between truth 
and error than between Christ and Belial. 

But truth is charitable of other truth, by whomsoever held ; 
and our Theology need not set its face as a flint against that 
of other Churches. Even where there is a difference on 
minor points there may be agreement to disagree without 
unchurching or even opposing one another. 

We do not claim for ourselves as a Church, to be the sole 
depositories of truth. We concede to other denominations, 
that, in common with us, they may have the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints. The points about which we differ may 
be non-essential, and it may be a question, who holds the 
truth in the greatest purity. There may be room for differ- 
ence of opinion, and where there is, it is foolish to be illib- 
eral and exclusive in our views. 

The age in which we live is averse to persecution for opin- 
jon’s sake, whether that persecution be in the form of im- 
prisonment or fines, or of disability for Christian fellowship. 
The very genius and spirit too of our Church is averse to 
such a course. A genuine Lutheranism is liberal and free, 
There is a so-called liberal Christianity, which is only anoth- 
er name for infidelity, but it is as unlike a genuine liberality, 
as darkness is unlike light. The one is like its author—the 
father of lies—and its mission is to deceive and mislead; the 
other breathes the spirit of Christ which is brotherly love. 
The age does not sanction or approve exclusiveness or intol- 
erance, but favors the widest union and cdoperation. 

Christ prayed for his disciples that they might be one ; 
and it must be the yearning desire of every sincere Chris- 
tian to see more union and harmony among Christians and 
Christian denominations. Whatever may be said in favor 
of the divisions into denominations, all must feel that 
such divisions, and especially when arrayed against each 
other, is most unseemly and prejudicial to the cause of 
Christ. The spirit that cries, “I am of Paul, and I of Ce- 
phas,” is branded as carnal. A closer union cannot be pro- 
moted by each denomination magnifying its peculiarities, and 
insisting upon every jot and tittle of its system, as essential 
to a genuine Christianity. Such a course must result in con- 
tinued, if not increased alieniation among different Churches, 
and promote schism instead of union. 

If any prefer to maintain an exclusive Theology, and to 
deny to others what they claim for themselves, the posses- 
sion of the truth, they can do so. ‘This is not the spirit of 
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our General Synod, nor the spirit in which she has founded 
her Institutions. She favors the utmost liberty and liberality, 
consistent with sound doctrine and the maintenance of the 
truth. A Theology that would lead us to decline fellowship 
with Baxter and Doddridge, Howe and Edwards, Branerd 
and Martyn, Chalmers and Duff, is not ours. We rejoice 
that we belong to the same race with such men, and that we 
may dare call them brethren of the same faith. 

It has been imagined that the best way to promote true 
union is to maintain a rigid adherence to the truth, in all 
its parts as confessed in our Symbols, until the whole Church 
shall be of one mind. But this is simply to beg the ques- 
tion, by assuming that in all things we have the truth; 
whilst others are in error so far as they differ from us. This 
may be very flattering to ourselves, but not so charitable of 
others.. The truth may sometimes lie between us, or may be 
possessed in part by both. It would seem to us better, in 
the minor differences in our orthodox Theology, to cherish a 
spirit of candor and liberality, until we all do arrive at entire 
unanimity, or a greater degree of harmony in our views. 

Examined and licensed by the Synod of Maryland, when 
it recognized as leaders, such men as Drs. Kurtz, Baugher, 
Morris and Harkey, and ordained by the same body, at the 
convention that received the report of the delegates to the 
Evangelical Alliance, I should not only do violence to my 
own convictions and feelings, but I should need an exorcism, 
and another spirit, before I could advocate an exclusive or 
intolerant Theology. Ihave not yet learned to repudiate 
the spirit of union among Christians, or that the best way to 
fulfil the prayer of Christ, is to refuse fellowship with other 
evangelical denominations, and to maintain a narrow and ex- 
clusive Lutheranism. We profess to love the Lutheran 
Church. But the Lutheran Church we love is not a narrow, 
sectarian Church, that refuses communion and codperation 
with other Evangelical Churches. It is a Lutheran Church 
of liberal views, and fraternal spirit, and that is willing to 
receive those whom Christ receives. 

This would not require the abandonment of our own doc- 
trines, or our peculiarities as a denomination. ‘The Church 
is not to be united by throwing all denominations into one. 
There must be internal union and harmony. We cannot 
alter facts, or control the dispensations of Providence. We 
must accept the facts in the Church, as they do exist. The 
body of Christ is divided into different denominations, and 
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we cannot avoid this truth. We may deplore the fact, and 
deprecate the spirit of schism, so common in the Church, but 
the stern truth still remains. And in this condition of things, 
nothing is to be gained by abandoning our own Church, or 
attempting to dissolve denominations. We must await the 
movements of God’s providence, and the guidance of the 
Great Head of the Church. But we can avoid a course that 
would only widen breaches already existing, and drive far- 
ther apart those that should be one. And we cannot only 
cultivate a spirit of charity and brotherly kindness, but we 
can also abstain from theological asperities, and on disputa- 
ted points show moderation and forbearance. Of course 
this will not suit those who think it a duty to magnify de- 
nominational peculiarities, and to have no fellowship with 
those who do not follow with them. But we think there is a 
more excellent way, and do hail with delight every genuine 
approach of Christian denominations nearer to each other, 
and look forward to the day, when there shall be one fold, as 
there is one Shepherd. 

IV. A Theology, clear and well defined. This is by no 
means in conflict with what has just been said on another 
point. The widest charity is not at all inconsistent with the 
clearest and best ascertained views. ‘The very contrary is 
the truth. In Theology, as in other things, men very often 
disagree and engage in bitter controversy, just because they 
do not understand each other, when if they were better ac- 
quainted with the opinions entertained, they might live in 
peace. Objects seen through a mist or a fog, often appear 
frightful, but lose this character in the full light of day. 
Doctrines may appear repulsive, because they are not clearly 
defined or well understood. In the material world bodies are 
fitted and united not by leaving them in a crude and shape- 
less form, but by skilfully shaping and fitting each part, un- 
til all are joined in one harmonious whole. The stones in a 
temple must be carefully fashioned and nicely adjusted else 
the building will not rise and stand. In a system of Theol- 
ogy the different parts must not only be well fitted to each 
other, but the whole should be well defined and clear. 

There may be some danger among us, in this age, of be- 
ing carried into lax and indefinite views. The reaction against 
those who would bind in all things, and leave no place for 
the exercise of Christian freedom, may beget the opposite 
extreme. ‘The history of the Church shows the tendency to 
extremes in doctrine. In the reaction against a rigid Sym- 
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bolism in Germany, we find the intuitional Theology, which 
leaves in doubt what is to be believed. It gives no satisfac- 
tory answer to the question: ‘What think ye of Christ ?”’ 
It has been alleged that the very doctrinal position of our 
Seminary is indefinite and vague, because it only binds to 
“the Augsburg Confession and the Catechism of Luther,” as 
“a summary and just exhibition of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Word of God.” But it remains to be proved that 
those who prefer this charge are really more definite in their 
creed, or teaching. It is not a professed, unreserved subscrip- 
tion to all the symbols, that must give us a clear and well 
defined Theology, but a thorough study of the subject, with 
a presentation that leaves no room for doubt or distrust. 
And such a Theology we want, to instruct the inquiring, to 
guide the doubting, to strengthen believers, to convince gain- 
sayers, and to stand as a witness for God, in a world abound- 
ing with false systems of error. 

The Bible contains a divine revelation. Its very design is 
to give light and make known the truth. It is by means of 
the truth that we are to be saved. Error leads astray and 
enshrouds the mind in darkness. Christ promises—‘Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Theolo- 
gy proposes to take the truth, as it is revealed to us, and, 
gathering its scattered rays, fo present it in systematic form, 
so that it may be the better comprehended and applied. If 
we are to believe, we should know what to believe. As it is 
our privilege, so it is our duty, to know the truth, and to be 
witnesses for the truth. The Word of God gives no uncer- 
tain sound on all that is necessary for us to know and to | 
teach, and our Theology should not leave men in doubt as to 
what we do believe. 

Moreover, the world abounds in error—error the most se- 
ductive and dangerous. Satan transforms himself into an 
angel of light, and error appears stalking abroad, in the 
guise of truth, so as to deceive the unsuspecting and unwary. 
Using sometimes the form of sound words, and clothed in the 
very garb of truth, it requires the utmost care to guard 
against its delusions. Hence the importance of defining 
clearly our views, and teaching a Theology that leaves no 
room for doubt about our faith. Our Theology should not 
be like the pagan oracles, that may be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, but should point, with unerring certainty, the way 
of salvation, 
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The age is distinguished for improvement in nearly all the 
sciences, and especially for more exact knowledge, and more 
precise definitions. In all our teaching in the schools, there 
is a striving after the utmost clearness and precision of state- 
ment, and many an old dogma has been exploded, and an old 
text-book laid aside, for something clearer and more satisfac- 
tory. The influence of all this must be felt in our Theology, 
in leading’to the clearest and most distinct statements attain- 
able, in infinitely the most important of all sciences—the 
science of God and of divine things. 

We are not so foolish as to suppose that everything be- 
longing to Theology can be made simple and clear, or that 
no obscure points will remain after the best endeavors of 
learning and piety. Nor can everything, as in mathematics, 
be reduced to demonstration, or, as in logic, to syllogistic 
forms. There is much that is too high and too deep for all 
our powers, and points that we must be content to leave un- 
settled. Nothing is more unbecoming than a pretence of ab- 
solute knowledge, or to understand and explain the secret 
things which belong to the Lord our God. 

But it is of the utmost importance to know the boundaries 
of our knowledge, to understand what we can, and what we 
cannot, explain, and where reason or revelation, or both, give 
us light, to define what we believe and teach. ‘This is not to 
be wise above what is written, but only to use to the best ad- 
vantage the light which God has given us. And this we owe 
to God and his Church. It is the very office of Theology to 
teach us the true knowledge of God and divine things, and 
this should be done with simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
so that error may be exposed, and the truth established. 

V. A Theology, that is comprehensive and progressive. A 
Theology that meets the wants of the Church and the age, 
must not be restricted to a few cardinal doctrines, or to mere- 
ly expounding the plan of salvation. The doctrines of the 
cross are, and must forever remain, the centre of all sound 
Theology, and its chief business must be with these doctrines. 
Nothing else can be substituted for the knowledge of God, 
and Christ, and the way of life; nor should these grand sub- 
jects lose any of the attention that of undisputed right be- 
Jongs to them. 

But Theology is not, and should not, be restricted to a few 
topics, however grand and transcendently important. As all 
things proceed from God, and speak of him, so may all things 
be made tributary to the knowledge of shim and his ways. 
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Whilst a universal knowledge may not be necessary, there is 

nothing that should be considered as absolutely without its 
range. It subsidizes all science and all wisdom. 

The age is one of general culture. New sciences have 
been called into existence, and these new sciences have open- 
ed up new fields for theological speculation and investigation. 
Nearly every new science, or new discovery in some old one, 
has furnished occasion to the enemies of truth to renew their 
attacks upon the Bible and Christianity. Theology is defen- 
sive as well as offensive. It must protect and defend the 
strong holds of truth, as well as invade the territories of ig- 
norance, superstition, and darkness. ‘These ever-renewed 
and shifting attacks of the enemy, must be met, and their 
weakness exposed. Not only must the capitol be defended 
and protected, but the outposts must be guarded and kept 
secure. No advantage must be offered to an active and 
watchful enemy, by reason of our ignorance of any part of 
the field. But this requires that our Theology should be 
comprehensive in its range, embracing all that 1s most need- 
ful to be known, in order that the man of God may be thor- 
oughly furnished fora warfare, both aggressive and defensive. 

The question has been much mooted, whether Theology is 
an improvable science, and whether we may expect progress 
here as in other fields of speculation and inquiry. Some 
imagine that we have already reached the ultima thule, and 
that nothing more or better is to be expected. Hence all we 
have to do is to master what has already been prepared. We 
do not think lightly of the great men who have lived and 
labored in this department, nor of the treasures they have 
left behind them. Nor are we disposed to spend time in an 
unprofitable comparison between the wisdom and learning of 
the fathers and that of their sons. Freely admitting the 
learning, piety, and application of those who have gone be- 
fore us, we are just as free to maintain, that our Theology 
should be progressive as well as conservative. A true con- 
servatism will lead us to hold fast to all that is true and good 
in the past, and true progress will lead us to aim at improve- 
ment, wherever improvement can be made. We do not, 
indeed, expect a new revelation, or, that old and established 
doctrines are to be supplanted by some modern inventions in 
Theology. Revelation is complete, and the doctrines of sal- 
vation, like their divine Author, are the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. New discoveries in Theology, as in natural 
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science, we do not expect; nor improvement, or progress in 
precisely the same sense, or in the same direction. 

Nevertheless, we believe in improvement and progress here 
as everywhere else. Not only in all other sciences, but in 
every department of theological science, there has been 
great improvement, and we look for continued progress. If 
we have reached the utmost boundary in this direction, and 
nothing more or better is to be expected, it would be inter- 
esting and important to know the exact time of this achieve- 
ment, and who the distinguished persons were that gave to 
our Theology its finishing touch and perfect character. Did 
this take place in the first, second, tenth, sixteenth, or nine- 
teenth century? And what celebrations commemorated so 
grand an event in the history of Christian doctrine ? 

It should be enough to satisfy any candid mind on this 
subject, simply to state what all acquainted with the facts 
know and feel—that there is scarcely a single topic or de- 
partment in Theology, on which we have yet a satisfactory 
text-book. For lack of this, the system of lecturing is al- 
most universal in our Seminaries, even by those who would 
prefer, in part at least, some other mode of instruction. In 
other departments of study we have admirable text-books, 
books that meet the wants and wishes of professors and students, 
carefully digested, and scientifically arranged. But on this 
most important of all sciences, we have as yet nothing that 
is considered satisfactory, or that commands a general use. 
A good text-book in Theology remains a great desideratum 
in the schools. And surely in such a condition of things 
there is room for improvement, and we maintain that our 
Theology should be progressive. 

In the departments of apologetics, of exegesis, of Biblical 
criticism, of the history of doctrines, of the connection be- 
tween science and revelation, or between natural and revealed 
Theology, and others, there has been marked progress, and 
there yet is room for further improvement. Some of the 
doctrines have also received a clearer statement, and more 
satisfactory elucidations, and we may reasonably look for 
advance in the same field. 

The progress advocated, is not advancing from the old 
doctrines, but advancing in them, by a more profound study, 
a more careful analysis, a more precise statement, a more 
rigid proof, and a more perfect harmony and proportion in 
the whole. Progress, too, is needed in a more careful and 
satisfactory adjustment between our Theology and all the 
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Sciences with which it is more intimately connected. They 
should not, as is too often the case now, be presented as op- 
posing systems of truth, but as one grand harmonious whole, 
leading to God and to Christ. When our Theology and 
science are both complete, they will unite in one anthem of 
praise, and honor and glory, to our Maker and our Re- 
deemer. Towards a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
the Philosopher and the Theologian should toil and advance, 
until we come to a full knowledge of the truth as it is in Je- 
gus Christ. 

VI. A Theology, that is quickening and transforming. 
We want neither a dead orthodoxy, nor a dead heterodoxy, 
but a living Theology, that takes hold on head, and heart 
and life. ‘he subtleties of the schoolmen, and the almost 
endless discussions of points of little importance, may all 
have had their value, and we should not lose the advantage 
of their labors. Those who have labored in past ages to set- 
tle the faith of the Church, have done a good work, and what 
we have received we should hold fast. A true faith is neces- 
sary to a genuine and healthy religious growth. Justification 
is by faith, and sanctification by the truth. 

But we need not always be laboring at the foundation, or 
spend our lives in discovering the fundamental doctrines of 
our faith. We may take some things for granted as having 
been settled, and go on to build in the great temple of 
Christ’s body. We do not want a Theology, whose aim and 
end are simply to discuss, and teach, and defend the truth, 
without any reference to its application. All this is only a 
means to a still higher end—the salvation of men, and the 
glory of God. ‘The truth,” says Christ, “shall make you 
free.” And we want a Theology that will secure this end— 
that will turn men from sin to holiness, and from the power 
of Satan to God—that will transform men, and make of them, 
by the power of God, new creatures in Christ Jesus. Such 
was the Theology of Paul, and of Augustine, and of Luther, 
and of Francke, and of Spener, and of Muhlenberg, and of 
Baxter, and of Edwards, and of Wesley, and of Chalmers, 
and of others. They were not content to hold the truth as 
a creed, but the truth was like a fire in their bones, inflaming 
them with zeal, and devotion, and intense activity. 

There is too much of the Theology, or theological discus- 
sions, in our own Church, at this day, that has little practi- 
cal fruit. It has to do with questions that do not immediate- 
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ly take hold of the soul and eternal things. Much learning 
and zeal are expended to but little purpose, so far as the 
salvation of souls is concerned. We have not yet got rid of 
“foolish and unlearned questions that gender strifes.” If 
our attention could be called more directly to matters 
affecting our salvation, and that of a perishing world, it would 
be more profitable, and we would see grander results. We 
discuss what are, and what are not, fundamental doctrines ; 
whether our creed shall embrace a little more or a little less ; 
whether men shall be allowed liberty, or not, in doctrines 
non-fundamental; what is, and what is not, a genuine Lu- 
theranism; and, all the while, the great interests of the 
Church languish, and a world is left to perish. 

This is an age of active Christian effort—of faith working 
by love. In the Church at large, never was there so much 
activity in the Master’s service. Denominations vie with 
each other in their zeal for the cause of missions, and of the 
Bible, and of charitable institutions for the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan. The Christianity of the age, is not one of 
cold abstractions, or of retired meditation and inactive en- 
joyment, but of zealous, active, vigorous effort. At home 
and abroad, there have been signs of unwonted activity 
among Christians. The Church seems roused to the conquest 
of the world. The banner of Christ floats conspicuously 
and promisingly among the nations. Christ is going forth, 
conquering and to conquer Revivals of religion, at home 
and abroad, have been more frequent, of late years. Sea- 
sons of prayer for the conversion of the world are more com- 
mon, and nothing short of this will satisfy the friends of Christ. 

Now what are we doing in this great work? Where do 
we stand among the tribes of Israel? Alas! let our vacant 
Churches, our destitute, scattered sheep, our feeble Institu- 
tions, our limited number of candidates for the ministry, and 
suffering educational interests, our small contributions for 
missions and general benevolence, answer. We need to 
strengthen the things which remain and are ready to perish. 
We need to be quickened with new life and energy in our Mas- 
ter’s service. Dropping all secondary matters, like Christian 
men, we should address ourselves to the great work before 
us. On our banner should be inscribed—for Christ and his 
Church. 

And as men are infiuenced, in their actions, by their views, 
we need a Theology that will rouse and inspire to heroic 
deeds in the great warfare of the Church. We needa Theol- 
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ogy, warmed by a living and loving Redeemer, and which 
will constrain us to do and suffer in his cause. Oh fora Paul 
or a Luther among us; or, better still, the spirit of our 
blessed Redeemer, and an inspiration from on high! Our 
Seminary, in the language of the great and good Neander, 
should be “a workshop of the Holy Spirit, where science is 
elaborated for divine ends: and our Theology should con- 
tribute to the great triumph, when ‘the kingdoms of this 
world will become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PILATE’S QUESTION. 
By Levi Srernzerc, D. D., Hartwick Seminary, N. Y.* 


WHATEVER may have been Pilate’s motive in proposing to 
Christ the inquiry contained in our text; whether it was: 
done scoffingly, as some suppose, in derision of his preten- 
sions as a witness to the truth, or as a sincere inquirer after 
truth, who would gladly have listened to the instructions of 
Christ, had he not been interrupted by the clamors of the 
people without, there can be no doubt that the question here 
proposed expresses one of the most universal and earnest 
desires of the human mind. It is true, moral obliquity tends 
to produce mental blindness, and they whose deeds are evil 
are prone to prefer darkness to light. Yet error must hide 
her native hideousness under the outward garb of truth in 
order to be embraced, while truth needs but appear in her 
own proper character to secure a cordial reception. 

The earnest search after truth, which has characterized 
every age and nation has furnished a remarkable illustration, 
both of the greatness and of the weakness of the human in- 
tellect. Could one follow the setting sun for twenty-four hours 
together, what varied and magnificent views would in succes- 
sion present theméelves. Now the glorious king of day 


*An Ordination Discourse, from the words: “Pilate saith unto him, 
What is Truth ?” delivered before the Hartwick Synod, and published in 
accordance with a resolution, unanimously adopted by Synod. 
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would draw over the Western sky the crimson curtains of his 
royal couch; now he would suddenly retire behind some 
towering mountain peak; now he would lave his burning 
brow in the ocean’s foaming wave. So varied, so brilliant, 
and so evanescent too have been the splendid systems of 
philosophy that have successively claimed the homage of 
mankind. Like dissolving views, one has no sooner disap- 
peared, than another has assumed form and shape in its 
place. 

Though so often and so sadly disappointed, the human 
mind has never ceased, with eager interest, to inquire, **What 
is truth ?”’ Nor is the question fruitless. As hunger and 
thirst imply the creation of food and drink, so every univer- 
sal desire has its proper object. Truth is real. It grows 
out of the immutable relations of things. It has its founda- 
dation in the being and attributes of Jehovah. Delusive 
phantoms do not always dance before the inquiring mind. 
After the lapse of thousands of years, and amid the ruin of 
former theories, fair science is at length rearing the walls of 
her stately temple upon the imperishable foundations of 
truth. Such foundation for religious truth is laid in God’s 
holy word and he, that will, may build upon it. But. let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. In the 
elucidation of our subject we propose to consider : 


I. The importance of ascertaining and holding the truth. 


The truth of which we speak is that which concerns man, 
as an immortal and an accountable being. It is that which 
concerns God and our relations to Him. The importance of 
ascertaining and holding the truth is so generally recognized 
that little need be said to enforce it. The Sacred Scriptures 
set a high value upon the truth. We are called upon to 
search for it as for hid treasure—to buy it at any price. In 
this connection, it is only necessary to quote the context: 
“Pilate, therefore, said unto him, Art thou a King then?” 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that 1am a King. To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came | into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.’ Christ is the Great Teacher, 
as well as the Redeemer of our race; and when he was 
about to leave ‘his disciples, he promised to send down upon 
them the Holy Spirit who should lead them into all truth. 

There is an intimate connection between faith and prac- 
tice. “As a man thinketh so is he.” ‘he abominations preva- 
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lent among the heathen are the legitimate fruit of their vile 
superstitions. Christian sects are themselves pure in pro- 
portion to the purity of their faith. The highest moral ex- 
cellence is only attained through the truth. Our Saviour 
prayed for his disciples, “Sanctify them through thy truth.” 
Faith and salvation are conjoined in Holy Writ, while we are 
assured that, ‘‘He that believeth not, shall be damned.” It 
is true that the faith here spoken of embraces more than a 
mere intellectual apprehension of the truth, but it does not 
dispense with its reception. ‘He that cometh unto God 
must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” 

The body of divinity is an organic whole. One member 
cannot say to the other: ‘‘I have no need of thee.” Bat it 
is a body which, like the human frame, has its vital parts. 
There are fundamental doctrines necessary to the being of 
a Christian. There are others of almost equal importance 
necessary to his perfection. ‘There are others of no direct 
practical bearing in themselves, but yet of consequence, as 
entering into the system of divinity and giving it complete- 
ness and symmetry. ‘The first are such as concern the plan 
of salvation. ‘The second such as relate to the means of 
salvation. The third such as are necessary in constructing 
a complete and comprehensive theory of salvation. They 
constitute the metaphysics of Theology. 

Error in respect to this last class of truths is injurious. 
We see it running into antinominanism on the one hand, re- 
moving the sense of responsibility, and into humanitarianism 
on the other, removing that of dependence. Error in respect 
to the second class of truths is dangerous. On the one hand 
we see it discarding the means of grace and ordinances of 
religion as witnessed in the Quakers. On the other hand it 
lays an undue stress upon them, putting the Church with 
her ministry and her ordinances into the place of Christ, as 
we find it in the Papacy, and in the high Church tendencies 
that have within the last quarter of a century so prominently 
developed themselves in several of the leading Protestant 
sects. Error in respect to the first class of truths is fatal. 
It rejects the Christ of the New Testament. It is incompat- 
ible with the sincere profession of Christianity. It rejects 
the Bible, or eliminates from it all that is supernatural. It 
knows nothing of evangelical repentance, faith, and justifi- 
cation. We see it lifting itself up against God and his word 
jn the form of Socinianism, Rationalism, Deism and Atheism, 
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When we consider that truth is one, while error is manifold, 
having a host of faithful allies in the corrupt tendencies of 
our depraved nature; when we observe how extended and 
absolute is still the sway of error over the mass of mankind, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of truth to drive it from its 
throne, we feel inclined to doubt whether the time will ever 
come, when there shall no longer be occasion for a man to 
say to his neighbor, know the Lord, bat all shall know him 
from the least to the greatest. And yet, 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The immortal years of God are hers.” 


Her final triumph is assured. To achieve it she asks but 
a fair field and no favor. She needs not the help of decision 
of councils, or decretals of popes. She commends the truth 
to every man’s conscience, but forces it upon none. She re- 
cognizes no authority ; she sets up no standard, save that of 
God’s Word. “In this thou shalt conquer,’’ is her motto. 
By free inquiry, by thorough investigation, by full discussion, 
by renewing the conflict with error in its Protean forms from 
day to day and from age to age, she will go forth ‘‘conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” until she shall lead captive every in- 
tellect and sit enthroned in every heart. Would we not sap 
the foundation of piety in others; would we throw around 
us a sanctified influence; would we save our own souls, then 
let us strive to ascertain and hold the truth. 


II. How are we to ascertain what really is the truth. 


By Church authority is the ready answer of some. Amid 
the conflict of opinion, which has characterized every age 
and which particularly marks our own, it is not strange that 
men, finding themselves beyond soundings in such a storm, 
instead of resolutely grasping the helm, should be willing to 
commit it into the hands of any self-constituted pilot claim- 
ing to know the bearings. Hence the facility with which 
the dogma that we must believe what the Church believes was 
so early introduced and remained so long unquestioned. So 
easy a doctrine is this; so smoothly does it shift responsi- 
bility from our own shoulders upon those of the Church; 
so readily does it enable a few ambitious ecclesiastics to do 
the thinking for the mass of Christians, that it would doubt- 
less still go unchallenged, had not the Church herself dis- 
proved it in her own history. At first the fathers were 
thought to utter the voice of the Church. But they were 
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found often to disagree. Then the Church was supposed to 
speak through her general councils. Bnt their decrees were 
found to be often in conflict. Finally the Pope claimed in- 
fallibility when speaking ex cathedra. But popes con- 
tradicted popes. 

The first decisive protest against this assumption to decide 
the faith of christendom by ecclesiastical authority was made 
by the immortal Luther before the diet of Worms in 1521, 
the echoes of whose thunder tones still roll along down the 
centuries. The Chancellor of Treves in the name of the Diet, 
had said to him: “You are not to question the decisions of 
councils. You are required to return aclear and distinct 
answer. Will you or will you not retract?’ ‘To this the 
heroic man replied: “I cannot submit my faith either to the 
pope or to the councils, because it is as clear as noonday, 
that they have often fallen into error, and even into glaring 
inconsistency with themselves. If I am not convinced by 
proofs from Holy Scripture, or by cogent reasons; if I am 
not satisfied by the very texts I have cited; and if my judg- 
ment is not in this way brought into subjection to God’s 
Word, I neither can nor will retract anything ; for it cannot 
be right for a Christian to speak against his conscience. 
Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me! Amen.” 
This emphatic assertion of the right of private judgment 
and of individual responsibility before so august an assembly 
and thus in a manner before all Europe roused christendom 
from its long slumber. The decisions of bishops, popes and 
councils were with Luther lighter than air, when em his judg- 
ment they were unsupported by God’s word. 

In the celebrated protest, presented by the evangelical 
princes at the Diet of Spires in 1529, from which they and 
we after them have acquired the honored name of Protestants, 
we find the second grand announcement of the right of pri- 
vate judgment and of the sole authority of the Bible in all 
matters of faith and practice, in these remarkable words: 
“Moreover the new edict declaring that the ministers 
shall preach the gospel, explaining it according to the writ- 
ings accepted by the holy Christian Church; we think that 
for this regulation to have any value, we should first agree 
on what is meant by the true and holy Church. Now, see- 
ing that there is great diversity of opinion in this respect ; 
that there is no sure doctrine but such as is conformable to 
the word of God; that the Lord forbids the preaching of 
any other doctrine; that each text of the Holy Scriptures 
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ought to be explained by other and clearer texts; that this 
Holy Book is, in all things, necessary for the Christian, easy 
of understanding and calculated to scatter the darkness; we 
are resolved with the grace of God, to maintain the erclu- 
sive preaching of his only Word, such as is contained in 
the biblical books of the Old and New Testament, without 
adding anything thereto that may be contrary to it. This 
Word is the only truth; it is the sure rule of all doctrine 
and of all life, and can never fail or deceive us. He who 
builds on this foundation, shall stand against all the powers 
of hell, whilst the human vanities that are set up against it | 
shall fall before the face of God.” 

The faith which the Reformers freely received from the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures they as freely confessed, not 
only in the Augustana, but in other individual and joint Con- 
fessions, drawn up on different occasions and under different 
circumstances, without intending to impose these Confessions 
upon others as authoritative creeds, as was afterwards done. 
Such right of formally confessing their faith, is one of the 
inahenable rights of Christians, and it is their duty to exer- 
cise it whenever a previous Confession fails to give such ex- 
pression of their faith as the cireumstances of the times, or 
their own conscientious convictions demand. Nor, in so do- 
ing, do they discard former Confessions, but reiterate the 
truths they contain, viewed from their own standpoint. 

The very genius of Protestantism is a protest against the 
binding power of ecclesiastical authority laying burdens 
upon men’s consciences grievous to be born. Against this 
Christ warned us, when he directed us to ‘‘call no man, mas- 
ter.” If any denomination has the right to be sectarian 
rather than Christian; if its fundamental principles lie in 
certain peculiarities of its creed rather than in the grand 
doctrines of the gospel which that creed may set forth, then 
those who feel constrained to reject any of these peculiarities 
should withdraw from its communion. And well they may, for 
it is a communion of bigoted sectaries, rather than of devoted 
Christians. No denomination ean assume such a position 
without flying in the face of the great animating principle of 
the Reformation of the 16th Century, and in so far forth 
becoming schismatic and unchristian. Luther commenced in 
the Church to reform the Church, laboring to make it less 
distinctively popish and more truly Christian. It cannot be 
unprotestant and unlutheran to strive to carry forward the 
same yreat work which he so gloriously inaugurated, until the 
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old popish leaven shall be entirely eliminated and the Church 
is’ brought back to the simplicity and purity of apostolic 
times. Protestantism is reformation and progress. It is not 
an iceberg of congealed forms and unexpansive principles. 
It has no respect for hoary-headed error. It loves truth none 
the less for being old. 

“The Bible,” said Chillingworth, “is the religion of Pro- 
testants.’’ There the Great Teacher speaks with kingly au- 
thority and his word is law. The Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice for Christians. We may accept the con- 
clusions of others, when we have not the time or ability to 
investigate for ourselves. But others have not the right to 
force their conclusions upon us. Every man is entitled to 
examine the living oracles for himself, and is personally re- 
sponsible for his faith and practice. ‘To the question there- 
fore, ‘‘How are we to ascertain what really is the truth?” we 
reply in the language of Christ, “Search the Scriptures ; 
Search the Scriptures.” 

But they are interpreted so differently. Be itso! You 
are not responsible for the interpretations of others, but for 
your own. If many, through ignorance, prejudice or passion, 
fail to put the right construction upon the text of Scripture, 
it is not because of the obscurity of the text itself. Certain 
passages may be difficult, but others are so plain that the 
mind need be left in no doubt as to what are the vital facts 
and the fundamental doctrines of God’s word. That which 
it most concerns us to know is made so plain, that “he that 
runs may read.” Though Chrysostom justly described the 
Bible as a river, in which a child may wade and an elephant 
swim, yet none will drown in even its deepest part, unless 
they violently “wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion.” “The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple.’ The Bible is not of any private, peculiar, or 
hidden enterprise, known only toa few. It is wonderfully 
adapted to the instruction of the common mind. “I thank 
thee, O Father, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes.” IEf 
the Bible leaves any point in doubt or obscurity, it is one in 
regard to which it is not very important for us to be inform- 
ed. To understand the Bible, in so far as our salvation is 
concerned, we need not great learning and remarkable dis- 
crimination. It isa plain record for plain men. What we 
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want is an honest purpose, a docile spirit, a praying heart 
and an applying conscience. 


Ill. What are some of the characteristics of the truth? 


1. In the first place truth is self-consistent. We may not 
be able in all cases readily to harmonize all the doctrines of 
the Bible, but they are not self-contradictory. It cannot be 
true, that Adam’s fall involved our whole race in apostasy 
from God and yet that we are born with natures as pure as 
that in which Adam was created. It cannot be true, that hu- 
man conduct is necessitated and yet that manis free. It 
cannot be true that Christ is endued with all power in heav- 
en and on earth, and yet is not God. It cannot be true, that 
God is just, holy and true, and yet will not punish sin. It 
cannot be true, that Christ is the rock upon which the Church 
is built, and yet Peter, in his person or office, is that rock. 
It cannot be true, that we are justified by faith only, and yet 
that forgiveness of sins is to be secured by baptism and the 
Holy Supper. It cannot be true that Christ is the only 
door into the spiritual sheepfold and yet that the Church is 
the door. It cannot be true, that salvation is free, and vet 
that some are doomed to perish by the absolute decree of 
Jehovah. It cannot be true, that the fires of perdition are 
everlasting, and yet that there is to be a final restoration of 
the lost. The truths of God’s word and of his works are 
found to be in harmony, much more are those of revelation 
self-consistent. Nor must we on this principle reject the 
doctrine of the trinity, as some have maintained, for we do 
not affirm a trinity in the same sense in which we affirma 
unity in the Godhead. The unity consists in essential be- 
ing, the trinity in personality. This is not a distinction with- 
out a difference however difficult it may be for minds unac- 
customed to abstract thought to apprehend it. 

2. A second characteristic of the truth is that it is pro- 
portionate. The apostle Paul speaks, Rom. 12: 6, of “the 
proportion,” or analogy ‘“‘of faith.” As all the members of 
the body are important in their place, but each has not the 
same honor, so is it with the body of truth. God hath at- 
tempted the one as well as the other. Each truth should 
have its due prominence and no more. Though the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms are so widely distinguished, yet 
they approach each other by such imperceptible gradations 
that is difficult to point out the dividing line. So the aifker: 
ent truths of revelation, often approximate and run into each 
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other, and unless we are on our guard, we shall so subtract 
from the one and add to the other as to throw them out of 
all proportion and turn the very truth of God into a lie. 
Thus ‘‘a God, all mercy, is a God unjust.” We may lay such 
Stress upon divine sovereignty as to destroy the sense of our 
responsibility. We may so insist upon human freedom as to 
remove our feeling of dependence upon Ged. We may so 
insist upon the spirituality of religion as to discard all its 
outward ordinances. We may attach such importance to rites 
and ceremonies as to cramp and destroy the spiritual life of 
the Church. We may lay such stress upon faith, as to cast 
the importance of good works into the shade. We may 
dwell so much upon works, that faith becomes of none effect. 
We may so insist on the spiritual priesthood of all believers 
as entirely to dispense with the services of a regular minis- 
try. We may so magnify the office of the ministry, as to 
make of ministers a higher order, endowed with peculiar 
sanctity and special grace. We may so insist upon our 
Christian liberty ag to engender laxity. We may lay such 
stress upon uniformity in faith and practice, as to make of 
the Church a bed of Procrustes. 

The Church has suffered as much, perhaps, from the dis- 
proportion in which the truth has been held, as from positive 
error. ‘This has alienated brethren, and run the wall of sep- 
aration between those, who, “like kindred drops, should have 
mingled into one.” The evil becomes almost irremediable 
when such distorted views are formally embodied in creeds 
and become the distinguishing peculiarity of sects. The 
more distinctive they are, the more they are apt to be insisted 
on; and the more they are insisted on, the more is the la- 
mentable distortion increased. We must maintain our pecu- 
liarities, is the plea, or we shall lose our ground, as a denom- 
ination. Were this even true, shall we bring discredit upon 
our holy religion, and rend the body of Christ, for the sake 
of building up a sect? Does God recognize any denomina- 
tion of Christians as the Church, which shall finally swallow 
up all others? Nay does he recognize a single one of them 
as such, at all? He that “‘feareth him” and ‘‘worketh righ- 
teousness,” is accepted of him, whatever may be his national 
lineage, or ecclesiastical connection. The high-sounding de- 
nominational names, so often proudly repeated among men, 
are never heard in heaven. Here, some may claim to be of 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas; of Luther, or Calvin, or Wes- 
ley. There, such carnal views will be dissipated, and all will 
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feel that they are of Him only, whose name is above every 
name. 

Nor is it true, as a general principle, that the sectarian 
spirit is the most efficient in building up a denomination. 
Revivals, those precious seasons of in-gathering, usually cease 
when sectarianism shows itself. The Spirit of God can ac- 
complish more in a day than the spirit of sect in years. The 
one is a living power, the other is “a covenant with death.” 
In the present imperfect development of Christianity, the 
existence of different denominations is unavoidable, and is 
not an anmixed evil. We may cherish a peculiar affection to- 
wards those, with whom we are bound in ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. Denominationalism is not, necessarily sectarianism. 
Sectarianism is bigoted and exclusive. It says to others, 
“Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou !” It tithes its 
mint, anise and cummin, while it omits the weighter matters 
of the law. It assumes to judge another man’s servant. It 
imposes terms of communion which Christ has not establish- 
ed. It forgets that tenets that are peculiar, are generally 
not true, or, if true, they cannot be very important, or the 
Bible would have presented them in so clear a light, that their 
truth would have been generally recognized. Sectarianism 
never will convert the world. The catholic spirit of Chris- 
tianty will. When the watchmen shall “see eye to eye,” 
then “‘the Lord will bring again Zion.”’ God will not suffer the 
wretched divisions and jealousies, which distract christendom, 
to be entailed upon the heathen world. When Christians 
shall have the magnanimity to adopt and act upon the cele- 
brated apothegm of Melanchthon: 


“In certis unitas, in dubiis diversitas, in omnibus caritas ;” 


when the sacramental host of God’s elect shall present to the 
enemies of truth and righteousness, a united front, then shall 
the glorious King of Zion ride forth in triumph, and to him 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess that he is 
Lord, to the glory of the Father. This grand consummation 
will be reached when Christians shall better learn to hold the 
truth according to the due “proportion of faith.” 

3. The third characteristic of the truth that we notice, is 
that it is sanctifying. Enforced by the divine Spirit, it is a 
living power in the soul. The pure word of God does not 
return unto him void. The prayer of Christ, “Sanctify them 
through thy truth,” will be answered. This may not be the 
case In every instance. Some of the seed may fall upon the 
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wayside, and some upon stony ground. But some will ger- 
minate and bear fruit. When whole communities are sunk 
into carnal security; when Sabbath breaking and drink- 
ing, profane swearing and card playing are the order 
of the day, there some disproportion in the presentation of 
the truth, or some fatal error has crept in. When Luther 
began the Reformation, his purpose was merely to correct 
some of the corrupt practices of the times. But he soon 
found that he had to go deeper—that to amend the lives of 
priests and people, he must correct the prevalent theology. 
The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, will alone 
cut to “the dividing asunder of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

That is truth which is accompanied by the demonstration 
of the Spirit and by power. That is truth which tends to 
exalt God and humble man. That is truth which enkindles 
a desire for holiness and heaven, and. makes sin hateful. 
That is truth which makes Christ become precious, and binds 
us in the tender bonds of brotherhood with all his disciples, 
That is truth which fills the heart with love to God and love 
to man. ‘That is truth which inspires confidence in the di- 
vine administration and enables the soul to rest in the assur- 
ance, that all things shall work together for its good, and to 
exclaim, ‘Though I walk through the valley and the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.’ Such is the blessed effect of the truth, as it is 
in Jesus, upon those that take it home to their hearts. It is 
in them “a well of living water, springing up into everlasting 
life.” 

4. Finally, the truth meets with a response in Christian 
experience. ‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” Said our Saviour, “If any man will do my will, he 
shall know the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” This knowledge is, indeed, practical 
rather than theoretical. It may not find expression in scien- 
tific formule of doctrine, until these have been developed by 
controversy, and have been established by a careful study 
and analysis of the Sacred Scriptures. The deeper our ex- 
perience of God’s grace, the better do we learn to know the 
truth, and the more precious does it become to our hearts. 
Tell the believer that there is one triune God, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, and he responds, ‘Truly oar fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” ‘Because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
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hearts, crying Abba Father.” ‘Tell him of human depravity 
and helplessness, and you hear him in anguish ery out, ‘‘O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!’ Tell him that Christ is a divine Saviour, 
and he exclaims, ‘Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” Tell him that we are saved by 
grace, through faith, and he replies, ‘Therefore, being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.’’ Tell him that the divine Spirit is our sanctifier, 
and the testimony of his experience is, that “the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered.”” Tell him that 
God requires holiness of heart and life, and his answer is, 
“T shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 

Thus the great truths of revelation are responded to in 
the experience of the Christian. He has tested their effica- 
cy. He has felt their saving power. Naked, through them 
has he been clothed with the robe of righteousness. Hungry, 
they have enabled him to feed upon the bread that came 
down from heaven. Despairing, through them has he been 
filled with a hope, big with immortality. Instinct with Christ, 
who is our life, they, like their Great Author, are inestimably 
precious. He can give up friends, he can surrender proper- 
ty, he can sacrifice reptutation, he can yield up life itself, 
but he cannot renounce that vital, God-honoring, sin-subdu- 
ing, soul-saving truth which “liveth and abideth forever.”’ 

Behold the gorgeous temple of eternal truth, standing 
upon the mount of inspiratiou, clearly outlined against the 
blue heavens beyond, its pillars resting on the Rock of Ages, 
its resplendent dome glittering in the noon-day brightness of 
the Son of Righteousness. Into this temple, beloved breth- 
ren, you have been called to enter. Your right and duty to 
minister at its altar, is about to be formally recognized in 
your ordination. ‘Preach the word; be instant in season 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” But while thus faithfully minister- 
ing to the instruction and edification of your hearers, remem- 
ber ever to swing before you the burning censer of the heart’s 
pure devotion, constantly sending up volumes of the sweet 
incense of prayer. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


“THE LABORERS ARE FEW.” 
By Rev. 8S. A. Houtman, A. M., Altoona, Pa. 


Tue subject of Beneficiary Education, must receive more 
earnest and immediate attention from the Lutheran Church, 
if she expects to attain her rightful destiny of glory and 
usefulness in the land. Now, especially, is the time for ac- 
tion. The Review, has indeed, hitherto, contained a number 
of articles, which seem to exhaust every aspect of the sub- 
ject; and, while there is little that is new to be found in the 
present article, the necessities of the case will justify the re- 
iteration of familiar truth. 

There is a need of young men in the Gospel Ministry. 
This cry has been sounding in the Church for more than 
eighteen hundred years, yet it is as true to-day as it was in 
the beginning, that ‘the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.”’ The fact that unemployed ministers are 
almost always to be found in the Church, and which is the 
result of some local or personal influence, in no way affects 
the truth in the universal experience of the Church, that for 
the great work to which it is called, the supply never has, 
and does not now, equal the demand. All classes of Chris- 
tians admit the evi]. Our Theological Seminaries bear a 
lamentable testimony to the preparation which is making to 
meet the wants of the Church and of the world. The ratio 
of increase, in the ministry, falls far behind the ratio of in- 
crease in the population. Immigration, which was scarcely 
checked during our civil war, will again flow with a steady 
and increasing stream, with no present appearance of any 
corresponding increase in the number of those who are to 
direct it in the way that leads to eternal life. Zion’s desola- 
tion, in the fair and sunny South, calls aloud for workers to 
repair the ravages of war; the wants of the Church in the 
West have never been adequately supplied; while o’er the 
wide waste of waters, from heathen lands, and from “the 
dark places of the earth, which are full of the habitations of 
cruelty,’ comes, again and again, “the Macedonian cry.” 
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The field of labor is the world itself; yet not one-third of 
humanity has been reached by the Church, in the fulfillment 
of her duty, and, if we take into the account the work that 
is to be done among the ungodly, and the worldly, in nomi- 
nally Christian lands, and under the very shadow of the 
sanctuary, in connection with the cry that comes from every 
quarter, we must acknowledge that converted christendom 
would be unequal to its task, were it not for the assurance of 
Him, who has called us to the work, ‘Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” There is need of 
young men in the Gospel Ministry. The providence of God 
has opened up fields of missionary labor in India, Africa and 
China, which but a few years ago were closed to every Chris- 
tian effort. In nominally Christian lands, they are needed 
to counteract the false teachings of Romish priests, the per- 
nicious influence of worldly and godless men, and even of 
religious teachers in Protestant communities, whose preach- 
ing contradicts the testimony of their lives; they are needed 
to hold at bay, and overthrow the crime which holds its car- 
nival in large cities and towns, in dens of vice and infamy, 
where thousands upon thousands find a speedy entrance to 
the abodes of wretchedness and ruin; they are needed to 
supply the organized and vacant congregations in the Church ; 
indeed, when we have supplied the vacancies in the Church, 
occasioned by removal or death, we find few, if any, to em- 
ploy in the aggressive missionary operations, at home or 
abroad, to which we are called, and in duty bound to carry 
on. We venture the assertion, that in almost any thickly 
settled community, there can be found young lawyers, wait- 
ing wearily for clients, young doctors, waiting for patients, 
and young merchants, for customers. No disparagement is 
meant to their occupations. They are honorable and neces- 
sary. But in every occupation, except the Gospel Ministry, 
the supply soon equals the demand. Certainly the Gospel 
Ministry is as necessary an occupation for the welfare of 
mankind as any other which men pursue. It exists now, as 
it ever has, by the command of God: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Its im- 
portance cannot be questioned. In itself, it is the noblest 
and most elevating employment, in which man can engage. 
‘What can be a more grateful employment than that of serv- 
ing God in his earthly sanctuary, of saving souls, of com- 
forting the desolate, the widow, the orphan, the sick and 
afflicted ?”” What work more necessary than that of snatch- 
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ing immortal souls as brands from the burning? Yet this 
want so manifest to any ordinary observer, never has been, 
and is not now, adequately supplied. 

" Before considering the remedy, it may be proper to ad- 
vert briefly to another proposition, involved in the want 
of laborers. 

There is a necessity that the young men needed for the Gos- 
pel Ministry should be properly qualified. Of course, they 
should be pious. They should hear a voice within them, that 
is, they should have an irresistible conviction, that they are 
called to this work; a voice, as unmistakable as the voice 
that said to Andrew and to Peter, “Follow me; a command 
as impossible to hear and to evade, with composure of mind, 
as that which said to the apostles, in the beginning: “Go, 
preach the Gospel.’’ No miraculous exhibition is afforded in 
this call to labor in the Gospel Ministry, but an inwrought 
conviction, which the Holy Spirit imparts, that in such work 
alone we can be truly useful, and which impelled the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, under a sense of duty clearly indi- 
cated, to exclaimn—‘Woe, unto me, if I preach not the Gos- 

el 
: But there is an ¢ntellectual qualification, necessary for all 
who are needed in the Gospel Ministry, which we have now 
especially in view. A complete and thorough intellectual 
education at the College and Theological Seminary, we con- 
sider necessary for all who are called to Gospel Ministry ; 
and the more complete and thorough it is, the better. There 
is an objection offered to this position, in the fact that many 
most efficient men in the ministry have been, so called, self- 
made men, who have never received a complete, or evén par- 
tial, education in College or Theological Seminary. We 
answer, that such men, in comparison with those who have 
received a careful and thorough preparatory training in the 
schools, and who have likewise been made the instruments of 
great and permanent usefulness in the Church, do not num- 
ber one in a hundred. The case of some of the apostles 
who were uneducated men, in the usual sense of the term, 
only strengthens our position, for it was the extraordinary 
’ Divine assistance, which they received, which enabled them 
to overcome their intellectual deficiencies, and without which 
they would have become the laughing stock of Greek phi- 
losophers and Jewish teachers. From the days of Paul, to 
the present time, those who have been, and are now, leaders 
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in the great movements of the Church; those who have been, 
and are now, most suecessful in building up the Church, are 
those who did not, and who would not, enter upon their work, 
until they were intellectually qualified by the best means the 
Church could afford. Luther and Calvin, Zwingle and Wes- 
ley, who effected, and assisted in effecting, the glorious 
Reformation in the Christian Church, all received a thorough 
education, at the best and most distinguished Universities of 
their day. At the present time, the men in our Church, who 
occupy the most influential positions, the men who have been 
most successful in the ministry, are the graduates of our Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries. All honor to some noble 
men who are an exception to this rule; yet they are the very 
first to acknowledge and lament the loss they have sustained, 
in having been prevented from undertaking and completing 
in early life, and before they entered the ministry, that 
course of education which is prescribed in the College and 
Theological Seminary. ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect,” is the Divine command, and is as ob- 
ligatory in an intellectual, as it is ina moral, sense. It is 
just as necessary that a pious minister be thoroughly educa- 
ted, in order to preach the Gospel to the poor, to the ignor- 
ant and the depraved, as it is that he should be thus qualified 
to preach to the refined and intelliyent in our large cities 
and towns; for, if refinement and intelligence are desirable, 
as assuredly they are, then the refined and intelligent minis- 
ter is the only one capable of raising the ignorant and unre-— 
fined up to the desirable standard. If the blessings and 
advantages of education are desirable for any portion of the 
community, certainly they must be for the ignorant; and 
these .blessings and advantages the uneducated minister is 
incapable of imparting, simply because he has them not, 
either to exhibit or bestow. Some men there are, endowed 
with an extraordinary energy of character, and with the 
finest natural talents, who triumph over the loss of educa- 
tional privileges, and become truly self-made men of the 
highest intelligence; but we feel assured that the great mass 
of those who are called to the Gospel Ministry, are young 
men who have but the ordinary energy of character, and the - 
average degree of natural talent, and who, if they.do not use 
the educational appliances of Colleges and Theological Sem- 
inaries, will most lamentably fail to become “workmen that 
need not to be ashamed.” 

But why is it that this universal want of educated minis- 
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ters is not better supplied? Says one, “The Church does 
not pay the ministry sufficiently. You cannot expect a 
young man to enter the ministry, when he sees:many winis- 
ters around him, who are almost crushed under the effort to 
live decently and honestly, at the same time. Let it be 
known to young men that they will certainly receive, in the 
ministry, such a compensation as they may reasonably hope 
to obtain in some secular calling, and whereby they know 
that they can, at least, live comfortably, and you will soon re- 
eruit the thinned ranks of the ministry.’’ God forbid! that 
that should be the real reason why the laborers are few. 
Such an answer is wide of the mark. . The young man who 
is now out of the ministry, because he fears that he will not 
receive a compensation as ample as he can expect'in some 
secular calling, bad better stay out. But let the whole truth 
be told, though it may seem to be a digression. It is to be 
feared that God has a dreadful account with some of our con- 
gregations for the manner in which they permit their pastors 
to live. Hvery member knows, or should know, the pecu- 
niary support which his pastor receives; how much it re- 
quires for his own necessary household expenses; and 
comparing his own family with that of his pastor, he can 
form a correct estimate of what his pastor needs; and know- 
ing these facts, the question is put to the conscience of our 
congregations, what sort of moral honesty is that, to say 
nothing of piety, which requires a minister to live on a sum 
of money, which is often less than sufficient to purchase the 
necessaries of life? 

But the point raised, is, that it is not the pecuniary diffi- 
culty which prevents those, whom the Lord calls, from enter- 
ing the ministry. No doubt, some young men are prevented 
by such consideration of the subject; but their refusal to 
engage in the work, only illustrates that great law, in the 
providence of God, by which evil is overruled for good; and 
the very poverty of the ministry becomes the cause of its 
purity. The young man, whom the Lord designs for his 
work, will see the motives to it, and hear the call to it, 
through other channels than those which lead to his temporal 
welfare. 

But the question recurs, why have we not the men that are 
needed for the Gospel Ministry? Certainly, if God creates 
the harvest, he will create the laborers. Can we suppose 
that God opens fields of usefulness for his Church, and then 
fails to create the agents, which by his divine law are neces- 
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sary to cultivate those fields? he inference is as evident 
as it is unanswerable, that for every place in the world, from 
which the Macedonian ery is heard, ‘Come over and help 
us,” there is some one, whom God has created for the very 
purpose of filling it; for every spot in heathenism, where the 
providence of God has called for an aggressive movement from 
the Church, there is some one who could respond to the ap- 
peal, as did a faithful servant of old, ‘Here am I, Lord, 
send me.” All the men now needed, to supply the demand 
in the Gospel Ministry, are now living and laboring some- 
where, but neither living nor laboring in the Gospel Ministry ; 
and the question recurs, why are they not in the Ministry ? 

We answer, and the answer will involve the remedies 
which we propose for our relief, because the Church itself 
does not fully realize its duty in this matter, or, if wz does, 
at has not met the requirements of that duty. 

What efforts have been put forth by the Ministry, to sup- 
ply this great want? It requires little faith to believe that 
whatever work the Church is called of God to do, there must 
be, somewhere in her midst, the requisite and competent 
laborers to do it: and as our work can only’be limited by 
our ability, is it an unreasonable supposition, that there is, on 
an average, one young man, in each charge or congregation, 
whom the Lord could make a useful servant in the ministry ? 
Is it an unreasonable demand, that there should be, on an 
average, in all our established congregations or charges, one 
young man constantly preparing for the ministry? This 
would only require a new candidate, every six or eight 
years.. Surely, in view of the wants of the Church, and 
the indications of a divine call, that she shall go up and pos- 
sess her portion of the heritage of Zion, such a demand can- 
not be considered extravagant. We renew the question, 
therefore, has the minister, himself, been faithful in ascer- 
taining, if perchance there could be found that one, whom the 
Lord has called? It is to be feared that a commendable de- 
sire to prevent those who are not called, from entering the 
ministry, may have led to the neglect of urging the duty 
upon those who are. So far as the ministry is concerned in 
this deficiency, if there is an opportunity to speak a word for 
Jesus, it should not be unimproved. Perhaps, he who is least 
suspected may be the Lord’s chosen one. 

Another cause of the deficiency of numbers in the ranks 
of the ministry, is to be assigned to the neglect of duty on the 
part of professedly Christian parents. The son of a Chris- 
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tian may not be called to preach the Gospel in the ministry. 

Under no circumstances should he be forced or urged to en- 

gage in the work against his conviction, or when he has a 

well-grounded disinclination for it. Caution, even, should: 
be used by the parent in suggesting it to the son. But what 

is charged, is, that parents are too often most shamefully, 

negligent in the observance of the vows they assumed at 

their children’s baptism. Instead of training them up in the 

nurture and admonition of the Lord, they have been permit- 

ted, with scarcely an effort at resistance, to grow up under 

the nurture of the world, and the admonition of Satan, and 

the lamentable consequences have necessarily ensued. Why 

is it, that young men, the baptized children of the Church, 

are so seldom found, at the proper age, prepared to take - 
upon themselves the vows of Confirmation? Why are so 
many young men, who have been dedicated to God in their 
baptism, after all, lost to the Church? Let the conscience 
of faithless Christian parents answer. ‘These are those from 
whom the Lord would eall his faithful ministers, For this 
very purpose, some of them have been born into the world, 
Had they -been religiously educated, as they should have 
been, and as their parents promised to do, they would have 
been prepared, at the proper age, to have come forward, vol- 
untarily, to take upon themselves the vows of a Christian 
profession, and then, at that age, as they were beginning to 
cast about for the business of life, their thoughts and feelings 
would naturally have flowed in that channel, which would 
have led a sufficient number into the ministry; but now, in 
consequence of parental neglect in early life, to counteract 
influences that were evi], and to secure those that were goo, 
they have drifted into the current of worldly life and _pleas- 
ure; they have been forced to follow some secular calling, 
wherein the most of them have found neither pleasure nor 
profit. They have experienced, as every man does who gets 
out of the place God intends he should occupy, that their 
lives have been failures. Hven though they secured riches 
and honor, they are more unhappy than the poor and humble 
who do the will of the Lord. 

The duty of Christian parents, is that of fidelity to the 
vows they have assumed on the children’s behalf; to see that 
every reasonable effort has been made to cause their children, 
when they arrive at the age of moral accountability, to as- 
sume voluntarily, for themselves, the Christian’s obligations, 
and then, when their son is about selecting his future calling, 
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to set before him, prayerfully and judiciously, the claims of 
the Gospel Ministry, and allow him, in the fear of God, and 
under a sense of duty to decide for himself whether it shall 
be his choice. Then, we conceive, as far as this matter is 
concerned, the duty of the Christian parent is done, and only 
then; and the assertion is ventured, that if such a course as 
this were generally pursued, we would, to a very great de- 
gree, meet the great and crying want of the Christian 
Church. 

Another cause of deficiency, in the number in the ranks of 
the ministry, 7s the neglect of duty on the part of young 
men themselves, who, having set before them the claims of the 
Gospel, yet voluntarily resist the convictions of duty. Ev- 
‘ery minister can sympathize with a young man who feels 
called upon to preach the Gospel, and yet is tempted to make 
the world, and the things of this world, the object of his life. 
But the force of temptation, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, are not insuperable, nor will they justify a failure 
to heed the call of duty. There are young men, and they 
are to be met with oftener than we suppose, who have expe- 
rienced both Divine and human influences in this direction ; 
who have had presented to them every motive which could 
stimulate human virtue, and who have voluntarily resisted 
these appeals, and sought to relieve their consciences in the 
earnest but weary labor of a worldly life. They know that 
they alone are responsible for their failure to be, and to do, 
what they ought; and now, in their restless and unsatisfying 
toil, they have a foretaste of that endless misery, to which 
all are doomed, who will not have the Lord to rule over them. 

The Divine Word employs various motives to incite men 
to duty. Of these, none is so pre-eminent as the hope of 
reward. We would fain employ this motive, as time forbids 
any reference to others, in appealing to the young man, who 
may have heard the voice of the Lord, speaking through his 
providence, or by that powerful, though silent voice, within, 
“to come to the help of the Lord, against the mighty,” and 
who yet is*disposed to stand aloof from the glorious work, 
while the mighty conflict between truth and error is waging 
on earth; while heaven is stooping to secure, and hell is 
struggling to prevent, man’s immortality of bliss. To such, 
we say, consider the glorious reward of a life of labar in the 
Gospel Ministry. 

Three hundred years have scarcely passed away since the 
grave closed over the remains of Martin Luther. A poor 
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miner’s boy, his was the hard experience of the children of 
poverty and toil. His parents, by great self-denial, placed 
him at school, yet he was compelled to beg his bread, singing 
hymns in the street. From one school to another, he went, 
until he became a learned Roman Catholic monk. He found 
at last, in the neglected volume of God’s Word, the glorious 
truth which comforted his earnest soul, in its vain and weary 
search for peace amid the senseless mummery of Romish 
rites and superstitions. Thenceforth, he is the fearless 
preacher of the Gospel. And what a work was his in that 
ministry of thirty years! In the hand of God he became 
the instrument that shattered to its centre, the power that 
sits like an incubus on human happiness and civilization, and 
which, in every age, has perverted the simple and sublime 
truths of the Bible. The Reformation which Luther accom- 
plished in the Christian Church, by the preaching of the Gospel 
alone, would suffice to render his name immortal; but the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into the native language 
of his countrymen, is the crowning glory of his usefulness 
and fame. By his life, he set in motion a train of mighty 
influences, which have never ceased, and never will, to bless 
humanity. Nearly all the blessings of modern civilization 
take their rise in the Reformation. ‘The political principles 
of freedom and justice unto man, so signally vindicated in 
our civil war, have been the legitimate result of the freedom 
of the human mind from the thraldom of the Middle Ages, 
which Popery imposed, and which it has been its constant 
effort ever since to restore. ‘The wonderful spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, during the last three hundred 
years, has resulted from the resurrection of the spirit of 
apostolic times, from the sleep of centuries, when, on the 31st 
of October, 1517, Luther nailed his theses to the Church 
doors at Wittenberg. That faithful servant of Christ, has 
gone to his rest. His remains are sleeping, sleeping amid 
the scenes of his toils and triumphs. Sleep on, thou noble 
one, till thou shalt arise in glory! Thy work was nobly 
done! Thy name shall never die! Who would exchange 
the work and the name of Luther, for that of the greatest 
hero of the field of battle, or of the proudest monarch, now 
enthroned ? ; 

But what has all this to do with the reward which some 
humble minister of the Gospel may expect; who, having 
performed his -work with fidelity, will go down to his grave, 
with no name to be remembered like that of the Great Re- 
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former? His memory will be cherished only by those to 
whom his ministry has been blessed: these will breathe their 
benedictions over his grave, and then he will be forgotten. 

If we will only believe in the words of the Lord Jesus, 
we will see in the earthly glory of Luther’s work, a type of 
that endless glory which shall hereafter crown the reward of 
the faithful servant of Christ. To him who lives by faith in 
God’s Word, the want of all that is prized on earth is amply 
compensated by the abundance and the glory of the reward 
in heaven. It is none other than the Divine Master, who 
has said, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make the ruler, over 
many. Enter thou into the joys of thy Lord!” Let the 
Atheist deride, and the ungodly despise so distant a reward: 
“We know in whom we have believed.” As it is written, 
‘Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” That reward will be as glorious as it 
is certain. - Luther’s glory, throughout all time, will exceed, 
infinitely, that which many of earth’s noblest heroes can se- 
cure; but how insignificant is it in comparison with his eter- 
nal reward! So, is it true of the humblest minister of the 
Gospel. “‘Having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come,” he will receive a reward here, which 
will amply compensate him for every sacrifice and for all his 
toil; a reward that will come in the evidence of God’s pro- 
tecting care over him and his loved ones; in the sweet con- 
sciousness of having endeavored to discharge his duty; in 
finding true happiness, where alone it can be found; and in 
the grateful love of the people whose spiritual interests he 
promotes. But precious as is such a reward, how insignifi- 
cant is it in comparison with his eternal recompense ! 

Let us remember, then, that the great and erying want of 
the Church, at the present time, is men for the ministry. 
Money sufficient to assist and sustain them, will be found as 
soon as the men are obtained. No fear, whatever, need be 
felt that, when the ministry itself is faithful in seeking out 
those whom a friendly word might bring to a favorable de- 
cision; when Christian parents are faithful in giving their 
sons to the Lord, as was Hannah of old; when young men 
themselves, viewing the wants of the Church, and the great 
harvest field of humanity, in which they could labor with 
success, are faithful to the convictions of duty; when, in ad- 
dition to these remedies for the existing evil, the Church 
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unitedly, employs that other remedy, without which all others 
are unavailing, and which the Divine Master himself enjoins, 
to pray “the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
laborers into his harvest.’’ When all this is done, no fear 
need be felt, but that we shall have candidates for the minis- 
try, sufficient for our wants, and whom the Church will liber- 
ally assist in their preparatory training. 

And then, too, when the Church is brought to the right 
standard of duty, in furnishing men for the ministry, it will 
be found that the ministry will be adequately supported. 
The want of that piety in the Church which has failed to 
produce ministers, is the same cause which has failed to sup- 
port them. Let the one demand be met by the Church, and 
we are confident, the other will be supplied. 
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History of Julius Cesar. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1865. This volume consists of two books, viz: Roman History before 
Cesar, embracing six chapters, Rome under the Kings—Hstablishment 
of the Consular Republic—Conquest of Italy—Prosperity of the Basin 
of the Mediterranean before the Punic Wars—Punic Warsand Wars of 
Macedonia and Asia—The Gracchi, Marius and Sylla; and History of 
Julius Cesar, from his early years down to the exile of Cicero, embrac- 
ing five chapters. The work will, doubtless, take a high rank among 
the productions of the day, from the character as well us the position of 
its imperial author. It is an able, clear and impartial history, moder- 
ate in its tone, and full of new ideas, a most valuable acquisition to our 
historical contritutions. The Harpers have brought out the book in 
admirable, imperial style, worthy of the great theme, and the great 
author. . 
. Life Times and Correspondence of James Manning, and the Early 
History of Brown University. By Reuben Aldrige Guild. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864, Dr. Manning was an honored minister of the 
Baptist Church, and the founder of a venerable seat of learning. The 
volume before us is filled with the most interesting and valuable matter, 
and, we are sure, will prove a most valuable contribution, not only to the 
Institution and to the religious denomination under whose auspices the 
Institution was founded, but to the general reader who may be interested 
in the history of the country and the Church. 

Christianity and Statesmanship with kindred topics. By William 
Hague, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. The present vol- 
ume is a new, revised and improved edition of the original, issued a few 
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years since. Dr. Hague is well known as a writer and as a popular and 
successful minister of the Gospel. The book abounds in fine thoughts, 
cleirly and forcibly presented. 

The Rebel Prince, or Lessons from the Career of the young man Ab- 
salom. By Rev. W. M. Blackburn. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. This volume grew out of a series of lectures, delivered 
by the writer in the course of his pulpit ministrations. They are ably 
written, and communicate many wholesome lessons. 

The Step-Mother’s Recompense, or Mrs, Ellerton’s Trials and Re- 
wards. By Nellie Grahame. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. This is a most pleasing narrative, designed to remove 
prejudices and do good. It is written with skill, and cannot fail to in~ 
terest and profit the reader. 

Following the Flag from August 1861 to November 1862 with the 
Army of the Potomac. By “Carleton.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
C. C. Coffin, whose letters in a Boston Journal at the time, attracted so 
much attention, is the author of this interesting series. The present 
volume is a sketch of the operations of the Army of the Potomac, 
whilst commanded by Gen. McClellan, and is full of facts and incidents 
faithfully and graphically presented, and from a Christian stand-point. 

Bachelder’s Isometrical Drawing of the Gettysburg Battle-Field. 
This is an historical picture of great value and may be studied with in- 
terest and benefit. It presents an accurate, clear and faithful record of a 
most eventful Battle, perhaps the most important in the world’s history, 
and shows the position uf every regiment in the respective armies dur- 
ing the three days’ contest. Familiar, as we were, with the author's 
daily explorations of the field for weeks after the Battle, we feel that 
his long’and untiring efforts to furnish a correct delineation of the topo- 
graphy and the various positions, assumed by the troops, are worthy of 
all praise. The Drawing has received the unqualified endorsement of 
the Generals aad other Officers who participated in the conflict. We 
take great pleasure in cordially commending it to the public. 

Harper's New Monthty B&gazine. Among the articles in the Octo- 
ber number of this excellent Monthly, are “Down in the Cinnabar’ 
Mines,” “‘Visit to the Iste of the Puritans,” “Sherman’s Great March,” 
“Jefferson Davis,” “General Hooker,” and other interesting conrtribu- 
tions. 

Hours at Home: A popular Monthly, devoted to religious and use- 
ful literature. Hdited by Rev. J. M. Sterwood. October 1865. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. The present number completes the 
first volume of this Monthly, which is one of the ablest periodicals of 
its kind and is deserving of the cordial encouragement and cobperation 
which it has received. ; 

Our Young Folks: An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. 
This Magazine certainly occupies the head of all juvenile periodicals. 
In the conduct of the work it has secured the services of some of the 
most distinguished writers of the country, and no effort has been spared 
to give it the highest literary and artistic character. The October Num- 
ber, lying on our table, is full of interesting matter. 

The Two Pageants. A discourse delivered in the First Eaglish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ghurch, Pittsburg, Pa. June Ist 1865. By Charles 
P, Krauth, D.D. Pitisburg: W.S. Haven, 1865. 
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